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Veneris,  8**  die  Martii,  1861. 


Orderedy  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  ilie  Constitution  and 
Efficiency  of  the  present  Diplomatic  Serme  of  Ham  Country. 


Veneris,  15^  die  MartU,  1861. 
Conunittee  nominated  of— 


Lord  John  BusseU. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  StanlOT. 

Lord  Hany  Vanek 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope^ 

Mr.  Grant  DafL 

Mr.  Monckton  AGlnes. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Ordered^  That  the  Committee  have  power  ta  send  £or  Persons^  Papers^  and  Records. 
Ordered^  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Veneris,  26**  die  ApriKs,  1861. 


Ordered,  That  Sir  James  VergossoiL  be  £scharged  fhoa  fiirdiar  attendance  on  the 
Committee ;  and  that  Mr.  Cochrane  be  added  thereto. 


Miirtts,  23*  die  Jttntf  1891. 


Orderedy  That  this  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations^  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  b^cMre  than^  t&  TW  Honsei 


REPORT p.    iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.    1 

APPENDIX p.  311 

INDEX p.  499 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and 
Efficiency  of  the  present  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  Country; — Have 
considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following 
REPORT: 

Having  examined  witnesses  of  all  ranks  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  several 
persons  who  have  filled  high  office  in  connexion  with  the  admimstration  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Af&irs,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  Reports  on 
the  Diplomatic  Services  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
Agents  of  the  Government  abroad,  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  answer  to 
the  Circular  Dkpatch  of  the  25th  August  1860, — Your  Committee  have  agreed 
to  make  the  following  recommendations  to  the  House : 

1.  That  there  be  two  classes  of  examination  previous  to  admission  into  the 
Service — a  first  and  second — the  Candidate  selecting  which  he  will  undergo ;  if  he 
pass  the  first  he  will  be  exempted  from  any  further  examination. 

2.  That  the  attach^ship  shall,  for  the  future,  be  regarded  as  a  probationary 
period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  six  montfas  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  the  duties 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

3.  That  at  the  expiration  of  his  attach^ship,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are 
approved  by  the  Minister  under  whom  he  has  been  placed,  the  attach^  shall  be 
nominated  Secretary  of  a  certain  class,  and  be  paid  as  such.  It  is  understood 
that  a  commission  be  tssned  to  every  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  on 
his  first  appointment  as  Secretary,  so  as  to  give  him  a  claim  to  calculate  his 
pension  from  that  date. 

4.  That  exchanges  between  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  and  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

6.  That  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  leave  of  absence  of  Ambas- 
sadors and  Ministers,  appear  to  press  iipon  them  with  undue  severity,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  this 
subject. 

p.  That,  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  fit,  a  residence  for  a  term  of  years 
should  be  secured  for  the  British  Embassy  or  Mission.  The  r^it  and  repairs  to 
be  defrayed  at  the  pablie  opense. 

7*  That  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  the  larger  Missions,  with  the  view  of  considering  whether  they  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  living  at  the  principal 
European  capitals. 

23  July  1861. 
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IV 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Jmis  2r  die  Martii,  1861. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Lord  Hany  Vane. 
Mr.  LayarcL 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  April  15,  at  One. 


Luna,  15®  die  Aprilis^  1861. 


HEMBEB8  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hope. 

The  Juage  Advocate. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 


Mr.  Layard. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  John  BusselL 
Lord  Harry  Yane. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One.. 


Jovis,  IV"  die  AprUiSy  1861. 


HEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Su*  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Layard* 
Mr.  Haaxkey. 

The  Committee  further  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 

The  Judge  Adyocate. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One^ 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 
LunoB^  22^  die  Aprilis,  186L 


MBMBEB8  PRESENT : 

Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Committee  further  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday^  the  25th  inst^  at  One. 


Mr.  Lajard. 
Lord  John  Eussell. 
Lord  Stanley. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


JoviSf  25*  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 

Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLK£8^  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Committee  further  examined  Mr.  Hammond* 


Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate* 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday^  the  29th  inst.^  at  One. 


LuncB,  29**  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

The  Committee  examined  Lord  WodeJunue,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  2d  May,  at  One. 


Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Stanley. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Jovis,  2"  die  Mali,  1861. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  HamHton. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Committee  examined  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One. 
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MEMBEBS  FBESENT: 

Mr.  JkioisrcKTON  Mtlnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
ICr.BiBraeH. 
Mr.  Grant  Dnff. 
£ir  ]ySnto  Tsra  dhor. 
Hr.  FitzGexald. 
Lord  Chad  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Xiord  Stsnley. 
Hie  Jni^e  Adroeate* 
Lord  Harrj  Yaoe. 


The  Committee  examined  Sir  A.  Buchanan  and  Sir  J.  Cramptan. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday^  at  One. 


Javis^  9^  «&  Mati,  1861. 


XUCBESS  PBS8ENT: 

Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Baillie  Coefaraae. 
lb.  Grant  Duff. 
Bar  Minto  Earquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Hankej. 

The  Committee  examined  the  Hon.  Henry  Eliot. 


Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Laptrd. 

Lord  CSaud  Hamilton. 

The  Judge  AdrooBfte. 

Lord  Hairy  Vmfi. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday^  at  One. 


LufUB^  13^  die  Mali,  1861. 


HEMBEBS  PBESEKT: 

Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  DisraelL 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hankej. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Lajard. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Committee  examined  Viscount  Stratford  de  Reddiffe  (attenfing  by  -penwsioii  of 
the  House  of  Lords),  and  the  Hon.  W,  Stuart. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One, 


Jovis,  16*  die  Mali,  1861. 


HEM'BUHS  PBBSEKT: 

Mr.  HoJorCKTON  Milneb,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGeiald. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


'The  Committee  ezannned  the  Eail  cf  Maknegbury  (attending  hj 
House  of  Lords),  and  Mr.  Earle. 


<tf  the 
[Adjourned  to  Monday,  27th  inst.  at  One. 
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LuncBy  27"  die  Mail,  1861. 


HBHBXSa  PBBffiBXI  t 

Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLKES,  In  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  FarquBar. 
Mr.  Hankej. 


Mr.  Hope. 
lt&.  Layard. 


The  Committee  ^-r^rnTHftil  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour ,  and  Mr..  RumhoTJL 

[  A^oam^  ta  ThimiigR  at  One* 


Jovis^  30*  die  Mali,  1861. 


Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate.  ^ 


The  Committee  examined  the  Eari  Cawby  and  Mr.  StnuAeif^ 

[Adjourned  to  Monday^  at  Onefo'dock. 


Lundy  3*  die  Junii,  1861. 


iTRiraii^T^.  BBESEKT: 

Mr.  MoNGKTON  MiLNES^  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


93x6  Committee  examined  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Walrond. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One  o'clock. 


Jwisj  &^  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBEBS  FBESENT: 

Mr.  MoNGKTOK  MiLKES,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Hr.GbwDtDuffi 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Cland  Hamiltflin. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard*. 

The  Jisdge  Adivecst^ 

Lord  Hasiy  Yanei 


The.  Cammittee  examined  Mr.  Lenox  Compigham,  Colonel  Towmlej^  and  Mr.  Spring 


Bict. 


4£9- 


[A^oumed  to  Monday,  17th  weL 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


LufUB,  17*  die  Junii,  1861. 


HEMBEBS  PEE8EKT: 

Mr.  MONGKTON  MiLNES  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Baiilie  Coclirane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 

The  Committee  examined  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane. 


Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judffe  Advocate. 

Mr.  Haiiey. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One. 


Luna,  24*"  die  Junii,  1861. 


HEMBEBS  PEESENT  : 


Mr.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baiilie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  John  Bussell. 


Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Lord  Stanley. 


The  Committee  examined  Lord  John  Bussell,  a  Member  of  the  Conmuttee,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

[Adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight^  at  One,  to  oon- 
eider  Beport 


Luna,  2r  die  Julii,  1861. 

MSMBEBS  PBEBBNT: 


Mr.  MoKCKTOK  MiLNES  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Grant  Dufr. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Mj.  Disraeli. 
Lord  John  BusseU. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 


General  Obserra- 
tions. 


The  following  Draft  of  a  Beport,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was  brought  up,  and 
read  P:— 

"  In  presenting  the  Beport  on  the  constitution  and  efficiency  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
of  this  country,  your  Conmiittee  desires  to  express  their  obligations  both  to  the  members 
of  that  service  and  to  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affiurs, 
who  have  readily  supplied  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

"  In  addition  to  the  witnesses  of  high  official  station  and  long  practical  experience  who 
appeared  before  them,  your  Committee  have  had  the  advantage  oi  the  full  and  able  Beports 
on  the  Diplomatic  Services  of  other  countries,  and  the  valuable  opinions  of  our  principal 
agents  abroad,  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  answer  to  the  Circular  Despatch  of 
the  25th  October  1860,  in  which  Lord  John  Bussell  anticipated  the  objects  of  this 
Committee. 

'^  Those 
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^'  Those  objects  in  the  course  of  the  examination  have  naturally  presented  themselves 
under  the  following  heads  :— 

**  The  character  and  constitution  of  the  Diplomatic  Service ;  the  forms  and  rules  of 
admission  and  promotion;  the  relations  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  the  Foreign  Office; 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign  missions ;  and  the  salaries  and 
pensions  at  present  assigned  to  the  various  gradations  of  the  service. 

^'  The  most  prominent  witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  has  of  late  yeai's  "jj^^  Diplomatic 
acquired  a  more  formal  and  professional  character  than  it  possessed  in  previous  times^  when  Service  now  a  it- 
it  was  so  organized  as  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  satisfactory  maintenance  of  in-  gular  profearion. 
temational  relations  with  the  social  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  upper  classes  of  the 
community.     In  its  higher  branches  it  was  then  liberally  remunerated  in  projwrtion  to 
the  prices  of  the  period ;  and  the  chance  of  attaining  its  social  and  political  distinctions  was 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  to  enter  a  service  whicli  united 
the  benefits  of  foreign  travel  with  the  comforts  and  confidences  of  a  home.     Even  at 
the  larger  missions  the  staff  was  not  too  numerous  for  the  arrangements  of  domestic  life, 
and   their  attention  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  matters  of  puiilic  and  political 
interest.     Gratuitous  employment  was  readily  accepted  where  it  could  be  resigned  as  soon 
as  it  became  burdensome,  and  the  minister  had  no  scruple  in  imposing  labour  which  he 
repaid  by  friendship,  hospitality,  and  protection.     He  had,  besides,  by  custom,  if  not  the 
choice,  at  least  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  his  attaclids,  and  the  claims  of  British  re- 
sidents or  travellers  on  his  time  or  his  table  were  few  and  far  between. 

**  But  the  Diplomatic  Service  has  now  other  conditions  and  requirements.  Large  outfits 
and  lavish  allowances  are  no  longer  permitted,  and  the  notable  increase  of  the  cost  both  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  inflicted  upon 
the  profession  of  diplomacy  this  undesirable  distinction,  tliat  its  highest  functions,  instead 
of  being  the  most  remunerative,  actually  entail  a  charge  on  the  private  fortune  of  their 
possessors.  The  business  of  tiie  chanceries  in  the  chief  capitals  has  been  enormously 
increased,  not  only  by  the  complications  of  public  aflTairs,  but  by  the  extension  of  British 
interests  demanding  the  good  offices,  and  sometimes  the  personal  support  of  the  minister. 
The  multitude  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  whom  courtesy  obliges  him  to  notice  and  occa- 
sionally to  entertain,  adds  considerably  to  his  occupations  and  his  expenditure ;  and  the 
appliances  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  might  appear  at  first  sight  likely  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to  diminish  responsibility,  have  been  declared  by  all 
parties  concerned  to  have  largely  increased  the  daily  work  of  the  office,  and  the  anxieties 
of  official  station.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  relation  between  the  head  of 
a  mission  and  his  subordinates  has  come  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  question  of  means  and 
of  inclination  than  of  right  on  one  side  and  of  obligation  on  the  other. 

'*'  Again,  as  long  as  no  especial  or  even  general  instruction  was  required,  and  while  it 
was  believed  that  experience  and  opportunity  would  engraft  all  that  was  needed  of  the 
diplomatic  character  on  the  ordinary  demeanor  of  the  English  gentleman,  the  attach^ship 
was  in  itself  rather  a  mode  of  education  than  a  distinct  employment  in  the  public  service. 
But  the  present  system  of  compulsory  examination  which  accompanies  both  admission 
and  promotion  may  fairly  seem  to  give  to  the  attaches  an  official  status  which  they  did  not 
before  enjoy. 

^^  It  is  apparently  from  these  considerations  that  witnesses  of  the  highest  political  and  Payment  of  at^ 
diplomatic  authority  have  expressed  to  your  Committee  their  desire  that,  after  a  short  tacWs.  • 

period  of  probation,  the  attache  should  receive  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
clerkship  in  a  public  office,  which  would  by  no  means  relieve  his  family  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  him  what  in  other  professions  would  be  a  liberal  allowance,  and  such  as  must 
limit  the  class  of  candidates  to  persons  of  a  superior  station  of  society.  To  this  might 
also  be  added  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  attach(?8  when  removed  from  one  post  to 
another  by  superior  command.  By  this  small  additional  cost  to  the  country  the  lower  rank 
of  the  diplomatic  profession  would,  no  doubt,  acquire  that  sense  of  responsibility  and  that 
contentment  in  the  performance  of  irksome  or  onerous  duties  which  belong  to  the  member- 
ship of  a  profession,  the  honours  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  cheerful  acceptance  of 
its  accidents  and  liabilities. 

"  To  fulfil  this  condition  of  a  regular  career,  it  will  assuredly  be  necessary  that  up  to  a  Promotion  bj 
certain  grade  the  general  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority  should  be  adhered  to.  By  the  aeniority. 
evidence  of  the  Ministers  who  of  late  years  have  held  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
it  appears  that  this  has  been  the  usual  practice ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  this  principle  more  formally  recognised,  reserving  to  the  Minister  the  right  of  devi- 
ating from  it  in  instances  of  especial  individual  aptituds  or  of  clear  public  advantage.  Such 
an  exception  might  easily  occur  where  a  young  man,  by  his  famiharity  with  the  language 
or  local  circumstances  of  a  particular  country,  would  there  render  valuable  service,  and 
who  was  not  himself  desirous  of  a  change ;  in  which  case  he  might  agree  to  be  passed 
over,  with  the  imderstanding  that  he  should  have  the  next  chance  of  promotion  in  that 
legation. 

^^  The  substitution  of  some  other   name  for  that  of  attach^  is  much  desired  by  the  Subscitationofthd 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  who  assert  that  it  places  them  at  a  great  social  dis-  name  of  **  secretary 
advantage  in  comparison  with  persons  of  their  own  standing  in  other  leffations,  and  there  of  lotion '*  for  tfal 
seems  no  reason  why  this  wish  should  not  be  gratified.     But,  if  the  tiue  of  "secretary"  ^^*  attach^, 
of  a  certain  class  is  accorded  to  tbem^  the  further  question  arises^  whether  the  commis- 
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ekm  which  practically  constitutes  them  members  of  the  public  service  riMrald  not  issue 
on  the  first  appointment^  and  the  only  difficulty  which  could  occur  would  be  with 
regard  to  the  claim  for  a  pension^  which  will  form  matter  for  a  future  and  separate 
consideration. 

"  The  Secretary  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  senior  permanent  Examiner, 
have  appeared  before  your  Committee,  and  left  the  impression  that  on  the  whole  the  pre- 
sent examination  is  efficient  for  its  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  the  test  of  familiarity 
with  the  French  language,  which  seems  to  be  imperfect  The  value  of  this  accomplish- 
ment in  the  diplomatic  profession  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  When  Lord  Clarendon  calls 
it  ^  a  sine  qud  noUy  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  *  the  language  of  diplomacy  which  it  is  posi- 
tively necessary  to  possess,'  they  do  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  its  importance.  It  anecta 
not  only  the  utility  of  the  young  man  as  a  public  servant,  but  the  comfort  of  his  daily 
life  and  his  ability  to  use  the  social  advantages  which  in  themselves  are  part  of  his  profea- 
don.  Without  it,  the  greatest  talents  and  largest  acquirements  may  be  useless,  and  serioua 
political  events  may  at  any  time  be  affected  by  its  deficiency.  In  the  present  state  of 
public  instruction  in  England,  where  the  exercise  of  foreign  languages  is  not  only  not 
encouraged  but  forgotten  when  previously  acquired,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  habit  caa 
be  generally  gained  without  some  residence  on  the  Continent,  which,  therefore,  your  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  to  the  diplomatic  candidate  to  combine  as  much  as  possible  witk 
the  advantages  of  an  English  education.  When  an  attach^  has  already  won  the  higher 
distinctions  m  the  great  Universities  that  are  technically  called  ^  honours,'  it  would  seem 
to  be  ([uite  sufficient  to  require  from  him  a  thorough  knowledge  and  free  use  of  the  Freach 
language  as  his  first  examination.  With  respect  to  the  second  examination  to  which  Ae 
paid  official  is  subjected,  considerable  inconvenience  appears  to  arise  from  the  necessity  of 
bringing  him  back  to  England  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  already 
acted  in  that  capacity,  and  is  liable  to  be  displaced  from  it,  if  he  fails  in  an  examioaticMQ,  la 
hardly  one  in  wnich  a  public  servant  can  decorously  be  placed.  At  the  same  time,  it  ia 
most  important  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  other  languages  besides  French,  as  well  as  aa 
intimacy  with  the  principles  of  international  law,  but  the  object  might  be  obtained,  and  thia 
inecmgruity  avoided  in  many  cases,  by  enabling  the  candidate  to  show  himself  by  one 
examination  competent  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession.  Commissioners  might 
thus  be  enabled  to  grant  Sk^rst-class  certificate,  guaranteeing  the  proficiency  of  the  candi- 
date in  French,  German,  and  one  other  European  language,  in  modern  history,  international 
law,.and  the  other  more  ordinary  qualifications,  which  should  exempt  him  from  any  further 
trial  of  acquirement,  requiring,  however,  as  a  condition  of  promotion  the  favourable  testimony 
to  his  character  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  whom  he  had  been  tempo^ 
xarily  attached.  In  the  event  of  a  young  man  being  especially  addicted  to  Oriental 
languages,  and  desirous  of  employment  in  the  East,  the  command  of  the  Turkish  or  Chinese, 
in  addition  to  French,  might  be  substituted  for  the  knowledge  of  other  languages  of 
Europe.  Such  proficiency  would  not  be  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  superior  intelligence 
by  the  age  of  21,  which  your  Committee  consider  quite  eazly  enough  for  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  diplomatic  career. 

*^  The  advantage,  and  almost  the  necessity,  of  having  some  permanent  officer  connected 
with  each  legation,  who  should  take  chaise  of  the  anmives,  and  asost  die  minister,  espe^ 
cially  on  his  first  arrival,  by  his  local  information  and  knowledge  of  personal  details,  has 
been  recognised  by  all  governments  but  our  own.  Circumstances,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
forced  some  such  appointment  upon  the  authorities  at  Paris  and  Constantinople,  and, 
indirectly,  at  some  other  missions.  In  countries  such  as  Russia,  the  Peninsula,  and  Sontk 
America,  where  the  minister  is  probably  not  familiar  with  the  vernacular  language,  the 
convenience  must  be  great,  and  in  all,  except  the  smallest  missions,  there  must  be  plenty^ 
of  business  for  such  an  officer  to  transact,  which  is  a  mere  waste  of  the  time  of  highly 
educated  men.  All  notarial  acts  and  consukr  afiairs  in  inland  towns  and  much  oth^ 
non-political  matter  might  thus  be  disposed  of,  and  the  diplomatic  staff  proportionably 
diminished.  Even  in  the  least  important  missions,  where  the  minimum  estaioiishraent  now 
consists  of  three  persons,  the  minister,  or  charg^^l'affaires,  would  probably  find  one  active 
individual  of  this  character  quite  as  efficient  as  his  two  present  subordinates.  The  actual 
position  and  value  of  such  a  man,  and  the  amount  of  confidence  accorded  to  him,  must 
depead  very  much  on  personal  character ;  but  with  the  prevalent  taste  of  a  lai^e  number 
of  the  most  respectable  Englishmen  to  reside  abroad  on  their  own  resources,  it  would  be 
singular  if  in  eich  country  there  could  not  be  found  trustworthy  and  competent  persons 
who  would  receive  such  an  appointment  with  alacrity,  even  with  the  understanding  tliat, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  it  would  be  without  change  or  promotion. 

'^  The  increased  expense  of  Continental  life  of  late  years  has  been  the  subject  of  muck 
observaticn  befiore  this  Committee,  as  well  as  before  that  which  recently  sat  on  the  Con- 
suLir  Department.  I  he  facts  are  undeniable,  and  the  only  question  is  how  they  are  to  be 
met.  If  the  efi:ect  of  this  greater  deamess  had  been  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  amonff 
the  higher  classes,  the  customary  expenditure  of  our  ministers  might  be  properly  reduced 
to  the  same  level ;  but,  as  on  the  contrary,  luxury  rather  increases  than  diminishes,  at  least 
in  those  official  circles  with  whose  habits  those  of  a  minister  are  usually  compared,  this 
country  must  be  content  to  see  its  representative  occupy  a  lower  social  position  than  that 
of  other  great  European  powers,  or  else  to  limit  the  appointments  to  the  chief  embassies 
to  men  of  large  independent  fortune,  if  it  desires  to  put  a  stop  to  that  continual  struggle 
on  the  part  of  a  minister  between  his  duties  to  his  family  and  the  exigencies  of  nis 
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station  wliich  is  equally  indecorous  and  demoralizing,  and  dearly  purchased  by  the  saving 
of  some  few  thousand  pounds.  By  a  late  regulation  a  minister  is  not  permitted  to  avail 
himself  even  of  the  advantage  which  he  might  desire  from  the  superior  credit  of  his 
countrv,  but  is  compelled  to  account  to  the  Treasury  for  any  profit  he  might  gain  by  the 
Tate  ot  exchange^  and  which  otherwise  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  increased 
expenditure. 

"  It  may  be  worth  consideration  whether  some  adaptation  of  the  system  prevalent  in  the  Divinom  of  salary 
Diplomatic  Service  of  other  countries,  viz.,  that  of  attributing  a  certain  fixed  salary  to  the  ^'^  expenduure. 
different  grades  of  the  profession,  or  to  the  separate  local  appointments,  and  adding  such 
sum  as  may  be  regarded  as  requisite  for  purposes  of  representation,  entertainment,  or  other 
disbursements  of  a  distinctly  public  nature,  does  not  carry  with  it  many  decided  advan- 
tages. The  real  salary  of  the  minister  is  thus  clearly  defined ;  the  public  know  what  he 
receives  as  remuneration  for  his  services,  and  what  he  is  bound  to  expend,  in  the  best  way 
he  can  devise,  on  the  social  contingencies  of  his  station.  He  would  be  discredited,  if  he 
applied  to  his  own  profit  money  given  to  him  to  be  used  for  objects  of  state,  and  which 
would  be  diminished,  if  he  showed  himself  unable  or  unwilling  to  spend  it.  What  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  would  be  must  depend  on  the  cost  of  living  and  on  the  habits  of  the 
country,  and  should  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  his  own  responsibility.  ^^ 
If,  under  this  arrangement,  the  salaries  of  ambassadors  were  fixed  at  5,000  /.  per  annum, 
those  of  ministers  of  the  first  class  at  from  3,000  /.  to  4,000  /.,  and  those  of  ministers  from 
1,000  /.  to  2,000  /.,  the  payment  would  be  a  fair  proportion  to  what  is  accorded  to  public 
servants  at  home,  taking  the  ambassador  as  of  equal  rank  with  a  Secretary  of  State,  and 
ministers  in  an  analogous  gradation.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  this  distinction  between  Diploiiiatio  pensions, 
fixed  salary  and  incidental  payments,  that  any  assimilation  of  the  pensions  of  the  diplo- 
matic body  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  civil  service  could  at  any  time  take  place.  If  the 
principle  of  unpaid  service  is  abolished,  and  the  character  of  the  diplomatic  profession  fully 
recognised,  the  causes  of  necessity  for  a  sepai-ate  and  altogether  exceptional  scale  of 
pensions  must  be  explicitly  stated.  Your  Committee  have  entered  upon  this  question  at 
seme  length,  and  find  it  by  no  means  easy  of  solution ;  they  have  received  the  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  actuary  of  the  Guardian  Assurance  Office,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown^  who 
has  kindly  supplied  them  with  a  comparison  between  the  present  diplomatic  pension  list, 
and  what  would  be  the  probable  amount  if  the  diplomatic  pensions  were  calculated 
according  to  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1859.  The  basis  on  which  the  calculation  has 
been  made  is  that  of  allowing  the  fixed  salaries  of  ambassadors  to  be  estimated  at  one-half; 
ihoBe  of  ministers  of  the  first  class  at  two-thirds ;  those  of  the  lower  classes  at  three- 
fourths,  of  the  whole  payments;  and  the  salaries  below  the  rank  of  minister  to  be 
taken  in  fulL  Mr.  Brown  has  addressed  the  following  Report  to  the  Chairman  of  your 
Committee:— 

• 

**  *  Guardian  Assurance  Office,  11,  Lombard-street^  E.C. 
10  July  1861. 
**  *  In  order  to  obtain  any  data  for  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  pensions  for  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  if  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  under  the  Civil  Service  Super- 
annuation Act,  I  have  been  obliged  to  classify  all  the  existing  diplomatic  servants  in  the 
list  with  which  you  favoured  me,  and  re-arrange  them  under  their  supposed  ages.  Thb 
has  occupied  a  considerable  time,  but  I  think  the  fSetcts  are  now  in  a  useful  form  for 
reasoning  upon. 

*^  *  I  have  assumed  the  mean  age  of  entry,  according  to  your  memorandum,  to  be  23, 
although  by  ascertaining  from  the  peerage  some  of  the  real  ages,  and  comparing  them,  I 
find  they  are  generally  younger  than  the  present  ages,  as  assumed.  It  is  probable  that 
this  arises,  in  several  cases,  from  those  who  now  fill  the  higher  positions  not  having  from 
the  first  entered  as  attach^,  but  being  selected  for  some  higner  rank  at  a  younger  age  than 
the  average  of  that  rank.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  ages  would  appear  more 
nearly  correct,  if  20  is  assumed  as  the  average  age  of  entry  as  unpaid  attach^ 

**  *  Having  thus  classified  the  present  members  of  the  service  under  age,  I  have  divided  them 
into  classes  at  each  age,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  with  the  salary  enjoyed  by 
each,  so  as  to  obtain  the  average  numbers  and  the  average  salaries,  and  then  combined  them 
in  groups  of  quinquennial  ages  and  ranks,  as  folio  vis:  in  this  sununary  I  have  left  out 
military  and  naval  attaches,  and  added  the  pay  of  two  consuls  acting  as  charg^  d'affaires 
to  make  up  their  full  allowances.  I  have  also  taken  the  saltuies  of  foreign  miAiaters^  m 
corrected  according  to  your  suggestions  for  the  difi'ejrent  classes. 
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''*  Numbers  and  Total  Salaries  of  Existing  Diplomatic  Civil  Servants,  id  1801, 
in  Qainquennial  Periods  of  Age  (assuming  the  Mean  Age  of  Entry  on  the  Service 
to  be  23). 


AGES. 


24  - 

25to29  - 
30-34  - 
35-39  - 
40-44  - 
45-49  . 
50-54  - 
55-59  - 
60-64  . 
65-09  - 


Unptid 
Attadi^ 


2 

41 

1 


Third 
Attach^ 


300' 


SOO- 
600- 


-  1 

-  3 
.    2 


1,700-    .    6 


Second 
Attach^. 


1,250  -  -   4 
1,650-.    6 


Brtt 
AtUcb^ 


£. 


1,750--    6 


4,150  .  .  14 


2,900  -  -  10 


860- 
250. 


7,010  -  -  23 


Secret  try  of 
Legation. 


£. 


600 -.    1 

5,000-.    9 

7,750  .  .  11 

1,900--   3 

500--    1 

700.-1 


400. 


1 


16,850- -S7 
Aver.  £.624. 


Ambassador, 
Minister, 
or  Chart!^ 
d*AiEaires. 


£. 


1,500 -.1 
8,007  -  -  4 
18,458  -  .  7 
17,216-.  7 
4,271  -  -  3 
23,148 --9 
12,200  -  -  4 


Total. 


84,860.-35 
ATer.£.2,425, 


£. 
3.-      800 

54-.   3,800 

25-.   8,500 

15 --13,927 

19 -.26,458 

10-19,116 

4  -  -  4,771 

10.-23,848 

4.-12,200 

1..       400 


145..  113,320 


'^  ^  In  your  note  of  3d  instant,  you  suggest  that  as  no  one  is  likely  to  claim  his  pension 
^(except  for  ill  health)  lower  than  the  rank  of  secretary  of  legation,  all  below  may  be  left  out 
of  the  calculations ;  but  the  number  likely  to  attain  a  given  age,  or  a  given  number  of  years* 
service  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  total  number 
who  enter  upon  or  remain  in  the  service ;  thus,  if  the  total  number  in  the  service  was  doubled, 
it  would  be  reasonable,  under  any  svstem  continued  in  force,  to  expect  eventually  double 
the  number  of  pensions  claimed.  This  will  account  for  my  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  at  all  ages  and  ranks,  whilst  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  remark,  as  it  appears 
rully  illustrated  by  the  above  table,  and  the  average  age  of  obtaining  a  pension. 

" '  In  counting  the  present  salaries,  I  have  computed,  as  you  suggested,  the  salaries  of 
ministers  of  the  Ist  class  at  one -half,  of  the  2d  class  at  two-thirds,  of  the  3d  and  4th  class 
at  three-fourths,  and  all  the  rest  in  full.     The  summary  of  the  four  classes  is  as  follows : 


Total  full 

Average 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Salary. 

ClasB    I. 

-    -    4    - 

-    £.32,000    - 

-    i  of  ditto,  £.16,000 

-  £.4,000 

„   n. 

-    -  11     - 

-       50,200    - 

-     f  of  ditto,     33,466 

-       3,042 

„  III. 

-    -  13    - 

-       34,200    -    . 

-     i  of  ditto,     26.050 

-       2,004 

„  IV. 

-    -    7    - 
35 

-        12,125    -    - 

ditto,            9,344 
£.84,860 

-       1,335 

£.128,525 

£.2,425 

including,  in  two  cases,  consuls'  salary  in  full,  to  make  up  the  total  allowance  as  charges 
d'affiiires. 

^* '  I  had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  ages  at  which  pensions  usually  begin  under  the 
present  regulations.  The  total  number  of  pensions  is  given  as  24,  and  the  total  amount  at 
22,500/.  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  937  /.  10  5.  each,  two  being  in  abeyance  during  profit- 
able service.  In  ten  cases,  I  have  found  from  the  peerage  the  ages  at  the  date  of  granting 
the  pension  to  be  on  an  average  55  years,  and  tnis  I  think  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in 
assuming  as  the  mean  age  of  obtaining  •  a  pension  under  the  present  system.  If  all  were 
living  together  at  the  ages  which  pensions  may  be  expected  to  attain  by  the  English  life 
table,  their  average  present  age  should  be  nearly  66  years,  but  the  average  of  the  ten  I  have 
alluded  to  is  only  63  years,  which  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  whole  body  of  pensioners  have 
not  yet  attained  their  greatest  age,  and  consequent  greatest  mortality.  In  other  words, 
that  the  pensions  under  the  present  system  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  either  be 
expected  to  increase,  or  that  as  a  body,  the  retired  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  do 
not  show  so  great  a  longevity  as  annuitants  in  general.  I  am  more  disposed  to  the  former 
opinion  from  observing  the  relative  large  proportion  of  foreign  ministers  existing  between 
the  a^es  55  and  60. 

"  *ln  considering,  however,  the  question  what  increase  may  be  expected  in  the  total  amount 
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of  Diplomatic  Pensions^  if  the  regulations  of  the  ^  Superanuation  Act^  1859/  be  applied  to 
the  service,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain,  first,  what  would  be  the  average  increase  of  pension 
to  each  under  the  Act,  and  secondly,  how  many  would  be  entitled  to  daim  pensions. 

"*The  Act  provides,  that  to  persons  in  established  Government  service,  for  whom  provision 
shall  not  otherwise  be  made  oy  Act  of  Parliament,  or  who  may  not  be  specially  excepted 
i>y  authority  of  Parliament,  pensions  may  be  granted 

for  10  and  under  11  years'  service  10-60ths  of  salary. 

11  „         12  „  ll-60ths 

12  „         13  „  12-60ths         „ 

and  so  on  increasing  by  l-60ih  every  year  up  to  40  years'  service,  which  entitles  to  two-thirds 
of  the  salary,  and  no  further  increase.     No  superannuation  to  be  granted  under  60^  except 
on  medical  certificate  of  the  person  being  incapable  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  dis- 
•charge  the  duties  of  his  appointment. 

"  *  This  Act  does  not  interfere  with  the  superannuation  allowances  granted  by  the  4th  and 

.5th  William  IV.  c.  24  (25  July  1834)  to  civil  servants  who  entered  before  5  August  1829, 

but  inasmuch  as  the  Act,  last  quoted,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  Diplomatic  Service,  the 

pensions  for  which  are  regulated  by  the  2d  and  3d  William  IV.  c.  116  (16  August  1832), 

it  need  not  be  further  considered.  ^ 

^' '  But  the  Superannuation  Act  gives  power  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  under 

.  special  circumstances,  by  warrant,  to  declare  it  expedient  to  appoint  persons  older  than  the 

usual  age  of  entering  office,  and  to  add  in  the  warrant  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding 

20  to  the  real  term  of  service  for  superannuation  allowances.     This  would  probably  apply 

with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

'^  ^  Without  reference,  then,  to  the  retirement  from  infirmity,  I  assume,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  that  no  pensions  will  be  granted  before  35  or  40  years'  service,  or  at  55  or  60  years  of 
age,  to  persons  entering  the  service  as  early  as  20.  On  reference  to  the  table  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  there  are  now  in  the  service  13  ambassadors 
or  ministers,  and  two  secretaries  of  legation  at  or  above  the  former  age,  and  four  ministers 
and  one  secretary  at  or  above  the  latter  aee,  and  none  of  any  lower  rank.  The  mean  orall 
the  salaries  of  ambassadors  or  ministers  of  various  classes  appears  to  be  2,425  /.,  and  that 
of  secretaries  of  legation  624  /. ;  but  as  the  proportion  at  ana  above  55  years  of  age  existing 
is  13  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  the  average  salaries  at  the  time  of  retirement  may 
be  taken  as  somewhat  above  2,000  /.  (say  2,185  /.).  Assuming  that  they  have  completed 
their  full  term  of  service,  the  average  pension,  or  two-thirds  of  the  salary,  would  be 
between  1,400  /.  and  1,500  /.  a  year  (1,457  /.),  instead  of  937  /.  10  *.,  as  we  have  noticed 
under  the  list  of  actually  existing  pensions.  If  the  present  number  of  pensions  did  not 
increase  under  the  new  regulations,  the  average  increase  under  each  of  tne  24,  would  be 
nearly  520  /.,  or  the  total  increase  of  charge  nearly  12,500  /.  a  year. 

"  *  Very  nearly  the  same  average  increase  of  each  pension  would  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  ministers,  corrected  according  to  your  suggestion,  with 
the  present  rate  of  pensions  allotted  to  the  different  classes. 

Average  Pension  now 

Salary.  allowed. 

Class  I.,  say  £.  4,000,  two-thirds  of  ditto,  £.  2,667     -    -    £.  1,700 

„  II.  „    3,000       „         2,000  -  -    1,300 

„III.  „    2,000        „         1,333  -  -      900 

„  IV.     „        1,333  „  say    900    -    -  700 

£.6,900    -    -     £.4,600 


The  increase,  it  is  perceived,  would  be  about  50  per  cent.,  which  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  increase  I  have  suggested  of  12,500  /.  per  annum  on  the  present  pensions  of  22,500  L 
per  annum. 

^^  ^  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  an  increased  amount  of  pension  was  given  at  the  age 
of  55  or  60,  or  after  35  or  40  years*  service,  a  greater  number  who  now  remain  in  active 
service  would  retire  at  those  ages,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  some  idea  of  the  ninnber 
who  would  attain  those  ages  out  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
By  a  separate  calculation  for  the  numbers  represented  in  my  table  as  living  between  20 
and  25,  between  25  and  30,  &c.,  which  differs  very  little  from  assuming  the  proportion 
living  at  each  age  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  English  Life  Table,  i  find  that  out  of 
130  persons  living  between  20  and  55y  2*84  (nearly  3)  would  enter  upon  age  55y  and  the 
total  number  living  together  at  55  and  upwards  would  be  eventually  rather  more  than  47 
(47'37).  At  present  the  number  in  active  service  at  55  and  upwards  is  15,  and  receiving 
pensions  above  that  age  24,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  persons  living  above  55  are  now  in 
the  receipt  of  pensions.  I  should,  therefore,  reckon  on  an  increase  eventually  of  at 
least  four  or  five  in  the  number  of  pensioners,  or  about  20  per  cent,  above  the  present 
existing  number. 

"  '  Between  20  and  60  there  appear  to  be  140,  and  five  above  60  in  active  service.  For 
140  personfl  living  between  20  and  60,  I  consider  that  2*44  would  attain  60,  and  that  the 
proportion  living  at  60  and  upwards  would  be  eventually  about  33.  As  there  are  five  in 
active  service  above  60  to  24  receiving  pensions,  the  latter  constitute  about  80  per  cent, 
of  all  above  60.     This  would  give  an  increase  of  2i  pensions  beyond  the  24  now  payable^ 
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even  if  all  who  attain  60  or  40  years'  service  should  not,  under  the  new  jregulationsy  retire 
at  that  a^e;*  Should  the  latter  be  tlie  casey  I  consider  that  whilst  the  diplomatic  service  is 
kept  at  about  140  in  active  service  between  the  ages  20  and  60,  there  would  at  last  be  33 
persons  receiving  pensions  together ;  and  if  these  averaged  1^400  /.  a  year  each,  the  super- 
annuation allowances  would  amount  to  46,000  /.  a  vear,  instead  of  22,000  /.,  now  payable. 

"  *  If  time  had  permitted,  I  should  have  preferrea  obtaining  the  ages  of  all  the  diplomatic 
servants,  both  on  the  active  and  retired  list,  and  classified  them  more  correctly  ;  and  in 
giving  the  opinions  I  have  oiFered,  1  must  beg  for  some  allowance  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  impenect  materials  with  which  I  have  had  to  work.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  in  broad  averages  the  conclusions  would  differ  much  from  those  I  have  come  to,  nor 
that  the  retirements  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  would  affect  to  any  great  extent  the 
total  results.' 

**  With  this  conclusion  before  them  of  the  effects  of  the  difference  between  the  application 
of  the  Superannuation  Act  to  the  Diplomatic  and  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Civil 
Service,  your  Committee  can  hardly  recommend  any  such  change,  however  otherwise  desir- 
able. This  difference  appears  to  lie  in  the  constitution  of  the  service  itself.  While  in  other 
branches  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  take  their  pensions  in  certain  proportions  to  the 
profits  of  the  ordinary  employment  of  educjitcd  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  here,  from  tho 
small  number  admitted,  and  from  the  high  social  rank,  not  only  attainable,  but  generally 
attained  by  the  members  of  the  profession  who  remain  in  it  sufficiently  long  to  have  any 
claim  on  retirement,  all  the  pensions  will  be  taken  at  the  highest  possible  rate,  and  thus 
must  come  out  excessive  in  comparison.  Without,  however,  any  radical  change  of  this  kind, 
the  important  objects  of  securing  a  pension  to  deserving  persons  who  are  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  the  service,  and  also  of  making  some  provision  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  thrown  out  of  active  service  by  political  circumstances,  would  in  a  great  degree  be 
effected  by  the  proposed  change  of  title  in  the  lower  gradations,  and  thus  giving  a  commis- 
sion to  every  one  on  his  entrance  into  the  profession.  Although  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  men  would  claim  their  pension  as  soon  as  they  might  be  entitled  to  it,  and  thus  form 
a  considerable  dead-weight,  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  prudent  to  introduce  certain  restrie- 
tions  of  age,  which  should  onlv  be  superseded  under  peculiar  contingencies. 

"  The  diplomatic  service  of  any  country  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
Foreign  Department  of  State  serving  abroad.  The  objects  of  thought  and  interest  are  very 
similar  in  both  branches,  and  the  general  business  to  be  transacted  never  identical.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  a  rule,  negligently  observed,  that  two  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office 
should  be  employed  at  some  missions,  and  of  the  practice  of  requiring  the  formal  attend- 
ance of  an  attach^  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  three  months  after  his  first  appointment,  the 
two  services  with  us  remain  entirely  distinct.  On  the  part  of  the  diplomatic  body,  the 
witnesses  before  your  Committee  are  unanimous  in  recommending  an  interchange  of  duties, 
at  least  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  services,  but  on  the  [>art  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
evidence  is  by  no  means  so  decided.  One  high  and  able  functionary  indeed  avows  his 
opinion  that  the  introduction  into  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  gentiemen  familiar  with 
the  languages  and  circumstances  of  foreign  countries  would  be  a  great  positive  advant^e, 
but  the  senior  authorities  do  not  generally  seem  to  think  that  any  such  benefit  will  compensate 
for  the  disturbance  of  the  routme  of  official  business,  which  they  regard  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  any  persons  not  trained  in  that  department  They 
would  not,  however,  object  to  the  occasional  and  temporary  transfer  of  persons  below  the 
rank  of  senior  clerks  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  vice  versd^  but  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  arrangement  is  voluntary  on  both  sides.  As  far  as  the  individuals  them- 
selves are  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  combination  of  public  duties  and 
official  experience  must  be  most  profitable  to  any  one  who  made  the  most  of  it.  To  the 
young  diplomatist  it  would  give  that  methodical  habit  of  business  which  it  must  be  very  difficult 
to  acqiure  in  any  but  the  largest  mission,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  the  real  working  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  politics  and  sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  To  the  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  it  would  give  or  retain  the  familiarity  with  foreign  languages  which  is  so 
rare  in  this*  country,  even  among  educated  men — it  would  impart  an  interest  to  his  daily 
labour  which  no  merely  documentary  knowledge  can  ever  supply — ^and  it  would  cultivate 
and  enlarge  his  understanding  in  the  way  to  make  him  most  useful  when  he  attains  the 
highest  steps  of  his  career.  The  regret  which  the  Foreign  Department  has  expressed  at  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Mellish  is  a  proof  of  the  value  the  office  itself  attaches  to  a  clerk  of  diplomatio 
experience.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  whatever  mav  be  the  additional  trouble  incurred  at 
the  first  admission  of  the  stranger  into  the  office,  and  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  felt  tiH 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  mechanical  detaUs  of  the  work  required.  And,  even  if  the 
advantages  of  this  interchange  were  still  greater  than  they  appear,  your  Committee  are 
conscious  that  the  system  could  not  work  well  without  not  only  the  concurremce,  but  the 
good  will,  of  the  heads  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  even  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
thai  department  were  to  lay  down  regulations  for  such  transfers,  their  success  must  in  a 
great  measure  depend  on  personal  considerations.  But,  on  the  advisability  of  promoting 
such  inttTchanges  of  duties,  your  Committee  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 

'*  The  new  regulations  respecting  the  leave  of  absence  of  Secretaries  from  their  posts 
appear  to  be  satisfactory,  and  their  extension  generally  throughout  the  service  would  alia/ 
much  discontent  that  is  expressed  at  the  present  difficulty  of  returning  home  for  short 
periods.  The  chargfi  d'affaires,  however,  although  for  so  short  a  period  he  need  not  make  any- 
notable  change  in  his  manner  of  life,  is  liable  to  certain  charges,  which  it  would  be  aajost 
jQoi  to  defray.     A  fourth  or  sixth  of  the  salary  might  fairly  be  transferred  to  the  chargfi 
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tfaf&ires  during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  this  allowance 
IB  made  to  him  to  be  spent  in  representation  or  other  public  objects.  Where  the  absence 
IB  prolonged,  the  proportion  enjoyed  by  the  charg^  d'affaires  must  be  increased,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  alter  the  present  rules  in  this  respect,  which  results  in  a  saving  to  the 
public  whenever  a  minister  is  on  leave.  Your  Committee  regard  it  as  desirable  that  the 
great  impediments  in  the  way  of  ministers  returning  home  for  a  short  period  are  of 
injurious  eflTect,  and  that  it  is  well  that  men  in  high  diplomatic  stations  should  from 
time  to  time  be  enabled  to  observe  for  themselves  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  course 
of  public  opinion  in  their  own  country. 

•*  The  absence  of  a  fixed  official  residence  is  a  subject  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  Official  reddoMe* 
orar  ministers  in  foreign  countries.  The  great  and  continual  cost  of  the  houses  of  embassy 
at  Paris  and  Constantinople  has  justly  alarmed  both  the  Government  and  the  public,  and 
disinclined  them  from  incurring  a  similar  risk  at  other  capitals.  The  same  objection  would 
not  apply  to  taking  a  lease  for  some  years  of  an  official  residence,  where  the  reception- 
rooms,  at  least,  might  be  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  and  ready  for  the  minister  on 
his  arrival  at  his  post.  At  present  he  is  frequently  put  to  the  most  serious  inconvenience  ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  must  lodge  himself  somewhere  in  a  befitting  manner  naturally 
exposes  him  to  exorbitant  demands.  If,  therefore,  the  rent  and  repairs  of  an  official 
residence  were  counted  as  extraordinary  expenses,  and,  as  such,  deducted  from  the  present 
salary  of  a  minister,  the  arrangement  would  in  the  end  be  economical  as  well  as  commo- 
dious. A  secure  repository  for  the  archives  would  by  this  means  also  be  provided, 
instead  of  their  being  left  to  be  carried  about  from  lodging  to  lodging  at  no  small  trouble 
and  expense. 

**  The  important  question  of  the  possible  reduction  of  the  service  has  not  escaped  the  Reduction  of  the 
attention  of  your  Committee,  and  they  have  duly  referred  to  the  evidence  and  Report  of  service, 
the  Committee  of  1850  on  Official  Salaries.  They  invite  attention,  therefore,  to  the 
evidence  now  given  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  having  a  direct  representation  of  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign  at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  m  the  person  of  an  Ambassador, 
as  vindicating  the  approval  they  would  express  of  the  establishments  of  the  embassies  at 
Vienna  and  St  Petersburg  by  the  present  Foreign  Secretary.  The  abolition  of  the  smaller 
German  missions  hardly  seems  politic  at  the  present  moment,  although  it  is  an  object 
-very  desirable  to  keep  in  view.  The  peculiar  condition  of  Germany  renders  it  uncertain 
on  what  point  the  political  interest  may  concentrate  itself  at  any  moment,  and  it  ig 
probable  that  more  really  important  information  may  come  indirectly  through  missions  at 
smaller  courts  than  through  the  larger  channels  of  communication.  But  your  Committee 
most  strongly  urge  on  the  Foreign  Minister  the  consideration  whether  the  staff  at  these 
missions  might  not  be  reduced,  and  additional  assistance  supplied  from  other  localities,  if 
occasion  required.  The  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  missions  are  abolished  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  ahiiough  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  retam 
i^Soers  of  a  diplomatic  character  at  other  places  than  the  capital. 

**  On  the  subject  of  Military  Missions,  your  Committee  must  refer  to  the  able  Report  of 
Colonel  Cadogan,  given  in  their  Appendix,  and  especially  to  the  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  communication  with  the  War  Office.  If  an  officer  is  appointed  to  report  from  foreign 
countries  on  matters  of  military  detail,  they  most  certainly  belong  rather  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  than  to  that  of  Foreign  Affidrs. 

**  Enquiries  have  been  made  during  the  progress  of  this  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
custom  that  has  long  prevailed  of  permitting  certain  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  act  as 
i^ents  for  diplomatic  persons  abroad.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
are  concerned,  this  arrangement  is  unanimously  declared  to  be  useful  and  convenient,  and 
not  liable  to  abuse  or  suspicion  of  indirect  influences.  How  far  this  practice  is  compatible 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  correct  performance 
of  official  duties,  is  a  question  connected  with  the  organization  of  that  department,  and 
does  not  ccme  within  the  reference  of  your  Committee. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  above  observations,  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  the  following 
Kecommendations : — 

^^  1«  That  no  person  shall  enter  the  Diplomatic  Service  as  an  Attache  before  21  or  after 
25  years  of  age.  i 

"  2.  That  there  be  two  classes  of  examination  on  admission  into  the  Service,  and  that  the 
candidate  who  passes  the  first  shall  be  exempted  from  any  other  examination. 

"  3.  That  the  attach^ship  shall,  for  the  future,  be  regarded  as  a  probationary  period  of 
two  years  at  the  most,  six  months  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  the  duties  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  home,  and  from  six  to  eighteen  months  at  some  Mission  abroad. 

**  4.  That  at  the  expiration  of  his  attach^ship,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister  under  whom  he  has  been  placed,  the  Attach^  shall  be  nominated 
Secretary  of  a  certain  class,  and  receive  some  stipend  as  a  regular  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic body. 

**  5.  That  the  number  of  Attach^  be  limited  to  the  exact  requirements  of  the  service, 
and  that  no  Attach^  be  appointed  except  in  case  of  any  vacancy. 

"  6.  That  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  the  first  class  there. should  be  a  regular  pro- 
motion by  seniority^  except  in  cases  where  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affitirs  shall  deviate 
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from  the  rule  for  special  reasons  on  his  own  responsibility;  and  that  any  diplomatic 
servant  declining  to  accept  a  vacant  post  which  is  tendered  to  him,  shall  ffo  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  he  can  show  some  suflicient  reason  for 
remaining  at  the  same  post,  in  which  case  he  may  attain  the  next  grade  that  becomes 
vacant  at  that  mission. 

"  7.  That  these  Resolutions  shall  not  apply  to  Special  Missions,  or  to  appointtnents  of  a 
purely  political  character. 

"  8.  That  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  first  class,  every  member  of 
the  diplomatic  body  who  desires  to  be  employed  in  the  Foreign  Department  at  home,  may 
place  iiis  name  on  a  list  to  be  kept  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  that  purpose,  and  that  he  may 
be  so  employed,  either  by  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  or  by  an  interchange  with  a  clerk  in 
that  office,  "the  head  of  the  department  consenting  to  such  an  arrangement ;  and  diat 
parties  making  these  transfers  may  remain  for  a  time,  or  altogether,  in  one  or  the  other 
service,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  public  convenience. 

"9.  That  there  be  in  every  Embassy  and  First  Class  Mission  a  permanent  officer,  with 
the  title  of  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  who  shall  reside  at  the  post,  and  receive  a  fixed, 
or  slightly  increasing  salary,  and  rank  between  the  Attaches  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Legation. 

^^  10.  That  fixed  salaries  should  be  attached  to  all  Embassies  and  Missions.  To  Em- 
bassies, of  5,000  /.  per  annum ;  to  First  Class  Missions,  from  3,000  /.  to  4,000  /.  per 
annum  ;  to  Second  Class  Missions,  from  1,000  /.  to  2,500  /. ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these 
salaries,  certain  allowances  should  be  made  for  purposes  of  house  rent,  representation,  and 
otlier  distinctly  public  objects,  according  to  the  necessary  expenses  and  cost  of  living  at 
each  particular  post. 

*^  11.  That  the  whole  of  the  receipts  of  the  Ambassador  at  Paris  be  made  up  to 
12,000  /.  a  year  ;  of  the  Ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh,  to  9,000  /.  a  year. 

"  12.  That  a  commission  be  issued  to  every  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  on  his 
first  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  so  as  to  give  him  a  claim  to  calculate  his 
pension  from  that  date,  but  that  no  pension  shall  be  given  to  any  one  under  55  years  o[ 
age,  except  in  cases  of  confirmed  ill-health,  or  accidental  injury,  disabling  him  from  pub* 
lie  service. 

"  13.  That  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  Secretaries 
of  Legation,  be  extended  to  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  with  due  consideration  for  the 
additional  expenses  entailed  on  the  Charges  d'AflTaires  by  the  absence  of  the  Minister. 

^'  14.  That,  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  fit,  a  permanent  residence  should  be  secured 
for  the  Britidi  Embassy  or  Mission*  The  rent  and  repairs  to  be  defrayed  at  the  public 
expense. 

"  15.  That  military  personages  should  be  attached  to  the  chief  missions,  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  the  feeport  of  Colonel  Cadogan." 


Motion  made,  and  Question  ^*  That  the  Report  be  read  2%  paragraph  by  paragraph,*  put 
and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  1,  read — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  further  consider- 
ation of  this  paragraph  be  postponed" — (Lord  Harry  Vane). — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  to  end  of  paragraph,  page  9,  beginning  "  Inquiries  have  been  made,*^  read,, 
and  postponed. 

Paragraphs,  "  Recommendations.'* 

Paragraph  1,  read. — Question  proposed,  "  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Report" — Question  put. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  ^cton. 
Mr.  Ilankey. 
Mr.  LayarcL 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Harry  Vane, 
liord  John  RusselL 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Paragraph  2,  by  leave,  withdrawn.— Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Report,  after 
the  last  paragraph  to  insert  the  following  paragraph :  "  That  there  be  two  classes  of  examina- 
tions previous  to  admission  into  the  service ;  a  iirst  and  a  sec<  nd,  the  candidate  selecting  which 
he  will  undergo.  If  he  pass  the  first,  he  will  be  exempted  from  any  further  examination" — 
(  Chairman). 

Amendment 
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Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  paragraph^  To  leave  out  all  die  trords  after  the 
word  "  That,"  m  order  to  add  these  woros — (Mr.  Grant  Da/f )— "  The  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  shall,  once  every  year,  hold  an  examination,  open  to  all  British  subjects 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service.  That  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners shall  then  certify  to  the  Forei^  Secretarv  the  names  of  the  12  candidates  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  most  highly  in  sucn  examination,  and  that  from  these  12 
the  Foreign  Secretary  shall  select  ihe  persons  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  attach^ships 
during  the  ensuing  12  months." 

Question  put.  That  ihe  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  para- 
graph.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Elarry  Vane. 

Lord  John  BusselL 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 

Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate* 


-  Noes,  2* 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 


Question,   That  the  proposed  paragraph  be  there  inserted,   put. — The  Committee 
divided ; 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Efarry  Vane. 
Lord  John  BusselL 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Paragraph  3  read. — Amendment  proposed.  To  leave  out  the  word  "  Two,**  in  order  to 
insert  tne  word  "  Four  ^  in  lieu  thereof.  Question  put.  That  the  word  **  Two  **  stand 
part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr#  Layard. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Harry  Vane* 
Lord  John  Bussell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Hope. 
The  Juage  Advocate. 


Question,  That  the  word  "Four**  be  ihere  inserted,  put,  and  agreed  to- — ^Further 
amendment  made. — Question,  That  ihe  paragraph  as  amended  stand  part  of  ^e  proposed 
Bei)ort,  put. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7» 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Lord  John  KusselL 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 
The  Juuge  Advocate* 

Paragraph  4  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to« 

Paragraph  5  disagreed  to. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Mr.  Disraeli« 
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EaEumqpk  6  read. — QMstion,  That  this  jpmagJEipit  utmi  ptrt;cf  Ae  propped  Report^ 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Gnurt  I>ai: 
Mr.  Lajaid. 


Noes,  9. 

Six  Jobs  ActoBu 
Mv.  Haokej* 
Mn  FitsGearaUu 
LofdHanyVa 
Lord  John  BuBselL 
Mx.DbrMlL 
Sir  Miato  Farqiiliar 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Paragraph  7  diaagjraad  to. 

Paragraph  8  read. — Amendment  proposed.  To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"  That,  in  order  to  add  these  words :  "  exchanges  between  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
bodj  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  sSlowed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State." — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Report,  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  tlvsre  inserted^  piropofied.**-Amendment 
proposed  to  proposed  amendment :  Before  the  word  ^^  exchanges"  to  add  the  word 
"temporary" — (Mr.  FUzGerald). — Question  put.  That  Aei  word  ^ teinporary " be  added, 
put,  and  negatived. 

Further  amendment  proposed :  After  the  word  "  between  ^  to  insert  th»  word  ^'  Junior" 
— (Mr.  FltzGeratd). — Question,  That  the  word  ** Junior*^  be  there  inserted,  pai^  and 
negatived. 

Further  amendnkent  proposed:  After  the  words  '^Foreign  Office '^  to  insert  the  words 
"  below  the  rank  of  Assistant  Glerk  "— ^Mr^,  FitzGerald). — Quaattoii,  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted,  put,  and  negatiTed. 

Proposed  wMidkt  added. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paramph  9  read. — Question,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  tilie  pn3fK)6ed  Report^ 
put. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ajes,  3. 

Mr.  6raAtD«£ 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Noes^  7. 

Ms;^  Fitz6andd 

iKsdHany  Ya 

Lord  John  BusselL 

Mr.  DisraelL 

Sir  Afinto  Fiurquhar. 

Mr.Hooe. 

The  Jujgt^  Admeate. 


put. 


Paragraph  IQ  daaagned  to^ 

Paragra^  II  nead.— Queation,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report^ 
t. — TheXTommittee  £ind«d : 


Ay«i  1* 

^  John  Acton. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  Grant  Dufl; 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mn  Jimkmj. 

iM^lS^Yacaw 

Lord  John  RusselL 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  MluEto  Farquhar. 

Mr..BM6;. 

Tha  Judge  Achootte. 

Paragraph  12 'read,,  amended,  and  agreed  ioi. 

Paragraph  13  read.— Amendment  proposed.  To  leave  o«t  from  thewonfe*  absence  of,** 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  in  order  to  add  these  words, "  Ambaaaadors  and  Ministers 
appear  to  press  upon  them  with  undue  severity,  and  that  the  attention  of  Ae  Secretary  of 
State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  the  subject."— Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part,  put,  and  negati\edJ--Pr©pQfta4^'w6ri  add«du-^Pta«|j«^  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  14  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  15  disagreed  to. 
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Motion  made^  and  Question  pKToposed,  That  die  following  paraCTaph  be  added  to  the  pro- 
posed Beport^  **  That  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be  £rected  to  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  the  larger  missions^  with  the  view  of  considering  whetiier  thej  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  living  at  tiie  principal  European  capitals/* 

QuesSon  put.  That  this  pan^grx^pkbe  added  to  tiie.  proposed  Beport — The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Grant  Duffl 
Lord  Harry  Yane. 
Lord  John  BnsselL 
Mr.  Disraeli 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Cludnmi  declared  himself  with  the  Aytas. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  Beport^  as  amended,  together  with  the  Evidence  and 
Appendix,  be  the  Beport  to  the  House>  putj^  and  agreed  to. 

To  Beport 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Lun<B^  16*  dk  ApriliSi  1861. 
Edmund  Hammond^  Esq.     -        -    p.       1 

Jovist  18**  die  Aprilis^  1861. 
Edmund  Hammond^  Esq.      -        -    p.   '19 

LuncB^  22'  die  AprilU,  1861. 
Edmund  Hammond^  Esq.      -        -    p.     38 

Jovis,  26«  die  Aprilis,  1861. 
Edmund  Hammond^  Esq.      -        -    p.     57 

Lunce,  29**  die  Aprilis,  1861. 
Lord  Wodehouse  -        -        -    p.     77 

Jovis,  2®  die  Maii,  1861. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  -        -    p.  100 

LuTuej  6**  die  Maii,  1861. 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanan       -        -        p.  118 
Sir  John  Crampton  -        -        -        p.  130 

Jovis,  9**  die  Maiij  1861. 
The  Honourable  Henry  Elliot      -    p.  141 

LuTue,  13**  die  Maii^  1861. 

Viscount  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe    -    p.  155 
The  Honourable  William  Stuart  -    p.  168 

Jovis^  16**  die  Maiiy  1861. 

TheEarlof Mahnesbury      -        -    p.  175 
Balph  A.  Earle,  Esq.  ...    p.  185 


Luna^  27**  die  Maii^  1861. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hamilton 

Seymour-        -        -        -        -    p.  196 

Mr.  Horace  Bumbold  -        -        -    P«  212 

Jwis,  30**  die  Maii,  1861. 

The   Right  Honourable  the  Earl 

Cowley,  G.C.B.  -        -        -        -    p.  218 

Mr.  George  Strachey  -        -        -    p.  234 

Luiutj  3**  die  Junii^  1861 . 
Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.      -        *    P*  240 
John  Gorham  Maitland,  Esq.        -    p.  251 
Theodore  Walrond,  Esq.       -        -    p.  254 

Jovis,  6**  die  Juniiy  1861. 

George  Lenox  Conyngham,  Esq.  -  p.  263 

Colonel  Charles  Townley     -        -  p.  269 

The  Hon.  Charles  Spring  Rice     -  p.  272 

Mr.  Percy  Mitford       -        -        .  p.  282 

LuntBy  17*  dieJuniiy  1861. 

Sidney  Locock,  Esq.   -        -        -    p«  285 
The  Honourable  Julian  Fane        ->    p.  288 

Luna,  24**  die  Juniiy  1861. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  John 

Russell,  M.P.    -        -        -        -    p.  299 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
iMalmesbury     -        -        -        -    p.  308 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Luna^  15  •  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Dnflf. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Lord  John  KusselL 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond^  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

!•  Chairman^  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  under  Her  Majesty's  Government?  E. Hammond, E^^, 
— I  am  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs.  

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — For  seven  years.  ^5  April  i8ai. 

3.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  the  Foreign  Department  before  you 
obtained  that  office  ?— Thirty  years. 

4-5.  Have  you  any  papers  that  you  wish  to  put  in  respecting  the  subjects  which 
this  Committee  are;  to  inquire  into  ? — There  are  the  "  Reports  on  the  British  and 
Foreign  Diplomatic  Services,"  received  from  our  Ministers  abroad,  and  Circu- 
lars addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives  abroad,  between  the 
years  1860  and  1861,  bearing  upon  the  discipline  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
various  statements  and  tables  connected  with  diplomatic  establishments,  expendi- 
ture and  pensions.     {The  same  were  handed  in.)  Vide  Appendix. 

6.  What  is  your  official  relation  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — 
I  am  the  channel  through  which  certain  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  con- 
veyed to  them,  and  for  executing  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to 
any  instructions  that  he  has  to  give  to  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad,  and  I  sign 
such  letters  as  are  not  usually  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  Do  all  communications,  except  those  of  an  essentially  private  nature,  between 
the  diplomatic  servants  abroad  and  the  Foreign  Minister  pass  through  your  hands  ? 
— They  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  or  ihe  other  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of 
State  necessarily,  but,  practically,  I  see  all  communications  of  importance  in  both 
divisions  of  the  office.  I  may  perhaps  explain  that  we  divide  the  office  into  two 
portions.  Certain  countries  are  taken  by  one  Under  Secretary,  and  certain  coun- 
tries by  the  other,  and  the  general  supervision  and  management,  under  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  correspondence  of  those  countries,  belongs  respectively 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  division  under  which  they  are  placed;  but  each 
Under  Secretary  sees  everything  of  political  interest,  and  many  other  matters 
not  of  a  political  interest,  which  belong  to  the  division  of  the  other.  The  process 
in  the  office  is  this;  when  the  despatches  which  one  Under  Secretary  has  seen 
are  on  their  way  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  box  containing  them  goes  to  the  other 
Under  Secretary,  who  then  passes  them  on  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

8.  Are  you  in  frequent  communication  with  the  head  of  the  department  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  diplomatic  service? — ^There  is  frequent  personal  communi- 
cation, and  frequent  communication  in  writing ;  in  fact,  everything  of  a  public 

0.47.  A  nature 
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X.  Hamnumdj  Esq.  nature  connected  with  my  division  of  the  office,  passes  from  me  to  the  Secretary 

of  State,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  State  through  me,  for  the  arrangement  and 

15  April  1861.     distribution,  and  despatch  of  the  business. 

9.  Therefore  you  are  kept  fully  informed  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

10.  First,  with  regard  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of 
this  country  during  the  long  period  of  time  in  which  you  have  held  different 
offices  in  the  Foreign  Office,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  concisely,  any  con- 
siderable  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic 
service? — The  only  real  change  has  been,  in  adopting  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Crown  in  South  America  into  the  diplomatic  service ;  they  were  formerly 
Consuls  General,  with  an  allowance  as  Charged  d*Affaires  ;  of  late  years,  though 
they  still  retain  the  title  of  Consul  General,  their  diplomatic  are  looked  upon  as 
their  primary  duties,  and  we  have  taken  the  whole  of  their  allowance  on  the 
diplomatic  list.  There  has  been  also  an  alteration  made  in  regard  to  attaches. 
"When  I  first  entered  the  office,  the  salaries  of  paid  attaches  were  charged  on 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  missions;  I  think  about  30  years  ago,  that 
system  was  altered,  and  they  were  put  generally  upon  the  diplomatic  fund,  and 
their  salaries  issued  like  the  salaries  of  other  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown  ; 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  attaches,  but  beyond  that, 
I  should  say  that  the  system  is  just  what  it  has  been  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  office.  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  any  other  change,  that  may  be  called 
a  change  in  the  system,  since  I  first  entered  the  office. 

u.  Have  not  there  been  changes  in  the  number  of  ambassadors  appointed  at 
the  different  courts,  and  the  nuujber  of  ministers,  indicating  a  different  line  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  service  ? — Am  I  to  understand  you  to  mean 
the  creation  of  new  places,  or  a  change  in  the  designations  ? 

12.  I  mean  a  change  in  the  designations? — Yes ;  there  have  been.  When  I 
first  came  into  office,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  there  were  embassies  at 
Paris,  at  Constantinople,  at  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  Brussels,  and  i  think 
also  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  1  think  that  those  were  the  only  embassies  that  I 
ever  remember  to  have  existed.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  diplomatic  salaries  and 
allowances  in  the  Appendix  to  the  RJeport  of  the  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  in 
1850,  you  will  see  the  whole  history  of  the  diplomatic  establishments  from  1815 
to  1850.  The  emWsy  at  Spain  seems  to  have  ceased  between  1825  and  1830 — 
it  is  out  of  the  list  for  1830.     Portugal  was  in  the  list  of  1831. 

1 3.  Have  higher  8alarie>  always  been  given  to  ambassadors  than  to  ministers  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  seems  to  iiave  been  the  case. 

14.  Then  the  reduction  of  those  embassies  has  effected  an  economy  for  the 
country  ? — It  was  at  that  time  an  economy,  but  at  present  the  rates  of  salary 
assigned  to  the  embassies,  which  have  been  since  restored,  are  lower  than  they 
were  formerly.  The  rate  of  salary  assigned  to  Spain,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
embassy  to  a  mission  in  1825,  was  7,500/.;  it  was  the  same  in  1830,  but  a 
reduction  to  6,000  /.  took  place  in  1831. 

15.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  rank  of  diplomatic  servants,  with  that 
exception,  since  you  have  been  in  the  office  ? — A  difterence  has  recently  bwen 
made — a  nominal  diffi^rence  I  may  say — by  adopting  generally,  instead  of  the 
term  Minister  Plenipotentiary  alone,  the  double  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister .  Plenipotentiary ;  the  change  making  practically,  as  far  as  position 
abroad  goes,  no  difference  at  all,  for,  according  to  the  Protocol  of  Vienna,  which 
regulates  diplomatic  rank,  whether  a  man  is  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  his  position  is  the  same ;  he  comes 
under  the  second  class  in  the  Protocol  of  Vienna. 

,16.  Then  why  do  we  use  the  words  Envoy  Extraordinary  for  a  person  upon 
ordinary  service  ?  — I  imagine  that  many  years  ago,  far  beyond  my  recollection, 
an  envoy  extraordinary  was  a  person  actually  sent  as  an  extraordinary  envoy  for 
a  s|)ecial  purpose.  That  distinction,  however,  has  ceased  to  be  observed.  Lord 
Cowley,  at  Paris,  although  practically  you  may  say  he  is  ambassador  in  ordinary, 
is  in  point  of  fact  called  in  his  credentials  Ambassador  Extraordinary.  I  believe 
that  in  former  times,  although  1  only  speak  from  an  imperfect  impression,  there 
was  a  distinction  drawn  between  an  ambassador  in  ordinary  and  an  ambassatdor 
extraordinary,  but  that  does  not  prevail  at  the  present  day  ;  there  is  no  distinction 
in  the  Protocol  of  Vienna  between  persons  on  a  special,  and  therefore  extra  "irdi- 
nary  mission,  and   persons  who  wonld  be  strictly  speaking  ordinary  ministers 

plenipotentiary; 
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plenipotentiary;  all,  whether  ambassadors  or  envoys,  are  classed  under  thosfc  E.  Uammmdj  E$q. 
respective  denominations.  ; 

1 7.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any   other  country   retains  this  de-      *5  April  i86u 
nomiuarion  of  '*  Envoy  Extraordinary  "  for  a  minister  on  ordinary  servicer — Yes, 
I  believe  it  is  so  generally, 

J  8."* Do  you  see  any  objection  to  confining  the  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
what  it  really  means,  namely,  a  person  who  is  employed  upon  a  special  mission  ? 
—  1  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  making  a  distinction  which  would  be  practically 
a  disiiuction  without  a  difference  ;  if  it  had  any  effect  it  would  be  only  to  pkce 
our  minister  abroad  nominally  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  ministers  of  other 
states ;  so  far  as  regards  precedency  there  would  be  no  difference,  as  they  would 
all  take  rank  undt-r  the  Protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

19.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  put  them  in  an  inferior  position  ? — 
No,  not  as  to  precedency  ;  they  would  take  the  same  position  as  to  precedency. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  of  embassy,  what  has  been 
the  habit  of  this  country  as  to  the  titles  of  first  and  second  secretary  ? — We  have 
no  such  title  as  that  of  second  secretary  in  this  country. 

21 .  We  have  never  had  but  one  secretary  attached  to  each  embassy  or  legation  ? 
— No. 

22.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  giving  to  the  first  paid 
attach^  the  title  of  second  secretary  of  legation,  as  in  other  countries  ?~I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  as  regards  the  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  would  put  them  in  their  proper  position  at  the  courts  at  which  they  reside, 
and  it  would  moreover  do  away  with  a  most  grievous  hardship  under  which  I 
consider  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  service  now  labour,  which  is, 
ttiat  they  cannot  make  any  claim  to  a  pension  for  service  dating  before  the  time 
they  get  their  commission  from  the  Crown.  That  has  been  a  hardship  of  very 
long  standing,  and  works  in  a  most  serious  way  to  the  prejudice  of  the  diplomatic 
service. 

23.  Have  complaints  come  to  your  knowledge  on  the  part  of  persons  of  con- 
siderable station  and  position  who  have  the  present  title  of  paid  attaches,  feeling 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  recognised  at  foreign  courts  in  consequence  of  being 
regarded  as  inferior  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries  of  other  countries  ? — 
In  the  way  of  formal  complaint  I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any  ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  a  grievance  which  is  constantly  felt  and  stated  in  conversation ; 
I  think  there  will  be  found  in  those  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
Committee,  allusions  frum  nearly  everyone  of  our  ministers  abroad  to  the  hard- 
ships imposed  upon  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  service,  both  in 
immediate  position,  and  as  to  their  prospective  advantages  in  the  way  of  pension. 

24.  W  ould  not  the  difference  of  designation  affect  the  rank  of  paid  attaches  at 
the  different  court*;? — Of  course  an  attach^  who  v«^as  appointed  to  the  post  of 
second  secretary  of  a  foreign  mission  would  necessarily  take  precedence  of  the 
first  attach^  of  an  English  mission  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  practice  in  the  foreign 
service  as  to  constituting  secretaries  of  legation.  In  our  service  it  is  under  the 
sign-manual,  and  it  used  to  be  under  the  great  seal ;  that  latter  practice,  however, 
has  been  abolished  of  late  years,  and  it  is  now  merely  a  commission  under  the 
sign-maqual,  and  under,  1  believe,  the  office  seal ;  that  is  to  say  the  Royal  Arms ; 
and  if  commissions  were  granted  to  attaches  as  second  and  third  secretaries,  such 
commissions  would,  I  presume,  be  similar  in  form  to  those  now  granted  to 
secretaries. 

25.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  of  a  commission  being  given  to  persons  of 
lower  rank  than  secretaries  of  legation  ? — The  Oriental  Secretary  at  Constanti- 
nople has  a  commission,  and  the  Chinese  Secretary,  The  attach^  residing  at 
Rome  has  also  a  commission  as  an  attach^.  I  may  mention  another  advantage  in 
giv  ing  commissions  to  persons  in  a  mission  as  second  secretary,  which  is,  that  they 
would  in  the  absence  of  the  first  secretary  be  able  to  act  in  legalizing  documents 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  strictly  speaking,  they  cannot  now  do. 

26.  I  think  you  made  that  statement  before  the  Consular  Service  Committee  ? 
— Very  likely  1  did. 

27.  Has  any  result  followed  from  the  opinion  that  you  then  expressed? — No ; 
we  have  neither  given  commissions,  nor  changed  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
without  changing  the  Act  we  could  not  render  valid  the  legalization  of  an 
attach  6. 

28.  I  find  at  Question   284,  before  the  Committee  on  Consular  Service  and 

0.47.  A  2  Appointments  . 
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£. Hamniondy'Ekq.  Appointmeuts  in  1858,  that  you  were  asked  b}'  Mr.  Wilson,  "Do  you  think  it 

desirable  to  retain  consular  officers  in  inland  towns,  where  there  is  ^no  foreign 

15  April  1861.  trade,  such  as  Paris?  A  man  has  enough  to  do  there  ;  he  has  a  small  salary; 
but  he  gets  a  good  deal  by  his  fees.  Could  not  those  be  quite  as  well,  or  better, 
performed  by  a  permanent  officer  being  attached  to  the  embassy  ?  — Practically, 
the  consul  is  so ;  he  occupies  a  room  in  the  embassy.  Mr.  Atlee,  who  is  now 
a  permanent  officer  in  the  embassy,  will  eventually  execute  the  consular  duties  ; 
we  are  rather  embarrassed  by  a  little  oversight  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
was  passed  the  other  day,  which  has  restricted  to  the  Minister  and  Secretary  of 
Legation  the  power  of  legalizing  documents.  We  find  considerable  inconve- 
nience from  attaches  not  having  been  named  in  the  Act."  Has  that  difficulty 
been  remedied? — It  has  not. 

29.  From  what  you  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  custom  that  existed  some 
time  ago  of  the  attaches  being  paid  out  of  the  extraordinary  expenses,  would  y<)u 
not  infer,  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  the 
service,  as  such,  was  considered  as  beginning,  in  strict  sense,  from  the  appoint- 
ment to  Secretary  of  Legation  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  there  was  then  a  recog- 
nized body  oF  attaches,  and  they  were  always  considered  as  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic service.  I  believe  it  must  be  now  nearly  30  years  ago  that  the  question 
arose  as  to  putting  them  on  the  diplomatic  fund,  but  I  always  considered  the 
attaches  to  be  members  of  the  diplomatic  -service;  it  was  open  to  all  of  tliem, 
paid  or  unpaid,  at  that  time,  to  rise  in  the  profession,  although  they  began  as 
unpaid  servants ;  but  the  diplomatic  profession  was  not  then  so  strictly  coni^idered 
a  profession  as  it  is  now. 

30.  I  find  in  Lord  Cowley's  letter  of  the  18th  of  December,  this  passage :  ''  I 
believe  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  only  assistance  aflforded 
by  the  Government  to  the  chief  of  an  embassy  or  mission  was  that  of  a 
secretary  ;  but  the  ambassador  or  minister  was  allowed  to  name  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  who,  on  his  recommendation,  were  officially  recognized 
as  attached  to  him,  and  whom  he  could  employ  on  the  public  service  as  he 
might  deem  useful.  The  post  of  an  attach6  was  constantly  filled  in  those 
days  by  young  men  of  family  and  fortune,  who  desired  to  pass  a  few  months 
agreeably  abroad,  and  who  could  succeed  in  finding  a  friendly  protector  at  some 
foreign  court.  The  consequence  was  that  attaches  were  looked  upon  as  the  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  Ambassador  or  Minister.  They  formed  part  of  his 
family,  and  lived  at  his  table,  and  sometimes  altogether  in  his  house,  whicii  in 
itself  was  an  equivalent  to  a  limited  salary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
not  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  permanent  diplomatic  staff  of  the  country. 
The  services  they  might  render  gave  them  no  positive  claim  to  promotion,  and, 
as  a  natural  corollary,  the  ambassador  or  minister  could  get  rid  of  them,  should 
their  conduct  require  it,  or  his  caprice  dictate  it."  Whether  that  is  an  exact 
account  or  not,  at  any  rate  it  supposes  a  condition  of  things  totally  different  from 
what  exists  at  the  present  time  ? — Certainly  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  our  missions  were  very  fluctuating;  we  had  a  mission  sometimes  aVa  court 
which  we  shortly  quarrelled  with,  and  such  mission  was  then  necessarily  with- 
drawn. At  one  time  I  dare  say  we  had  not  above  two  or  three  missions  on  the 
Continent.    There  were  constantly  special  missions.    I  should  say  that  diplomacy 

'  never  becauie  recognized  as  a  profession  in  this  country,  even  in  the  most  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  nntil  the  peace  of  1816.  JVIy  predecessor  in  office,  Mr. 
Addington,  I  believe  was  an  attach6  in  1808,  and  he  continued  in  the  profession, 
and  very  likely  others  did  the  same,  but  of  course  I  cannot  say  with  what  under- 
standing those  men  entered  into  the  public  service.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  Lord 
Cowley  is  perfectly  right,  and  as  an  indication  that  he  is  right,  1  may  mention 
that  the  old  letter  appointing  an  attach^,  the  ambassador  or  minister  inferred  that 
he  was  to  consider  him  as  part  of  his  family. 

31.  When  was  that  disused  ?-~lSiot  many  years  ago  ;  it  was  considered  that 
the  attaches  had  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  family,  and  we  altered  the  phrase 
in  the  appointment,  and  they  are  now  considered  as  merely  attached  to  the 
mission. 

32.  Therefore  the  present  position  of  an  attach6  has  really  more  of  an  official 
character  about  it  than  it  had  in  former  times? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  so. 

33.  And  the  tendency  of  the  whole  service  of  late  years  has  been,  has  it  not, 
to  become  more  and  more  of  a  regular  profession  r — Yes. 

.  34.  Under 
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34.  Under  these  cirtumstances  might  it  not  become  a  matter  for  fair  considera-  E.  Hammond,  Esq, 

tion  whether  the  unpaid  attach^,  being  deprived  of  all  those  social  advantages  

which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  would  not  be  entitled  to  some  compensation  in  the  way  '5  April  1861. 
of  a  money  payment,  for  the  services  he  gives  to  the  country? — I  think  that  we 

may  fairly  ask  a  young  man  to  enter  the  diplomatic  profession  for  a  certain  time 
without  a  salary ;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  see  them  all  paid  on  a  limited 
scale,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  generally  an  advantage 
to  the  public  service.  I  believe  myself  that  the  present  arrangement,  which 
admits  oF  an  attache,  within  four  years,  on  the  average,  coming  into  a  salary  of 
260/.  per  annum,  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  favourable  to  him  as  if  he  were  put 
upon  a  scale,  beginning  with  a  salary  of  100?.  per  annum.  You  could  not 
assign  to  a  young  man,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  service,  the  same  amount 
of  salary  as  you  now  give  to  a  man  after  six  or  seven  years'  service. 

35.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  having  unpaid  attaches  in  our  service  is  to 
restrict  the  desire  for  admission  into  it  to  persons  of  independent  fortune  ? — I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  restricted  ;  considering  that  in  scarcely 
any  position  in  the  diplomatic  service,  a  man  can  g^t  on  without  the  assistance 
of  an  independent  fortune,  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  service,  and  to  the 
public  interests  abroad,  that  a  man  should  have  nothing  to  look  to  but  his  official 
salary.  I  think  we  should  require  that  an  attach^  should  be  in  such  a  position 
that  he  might  expect  to  receive  some  assistance  from  his  friends,  and  I  also 
think  that,  called,  as  he  is,  to  mix  abroad  in  the  first  society,  his  spcial  position 
in  England  should  tiorrespond  with  that  which  he  vvill  hold  abroad;  I  think 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  the  public  service,  and  rather  unpleasant  for 
the  individual,  if  a  man  found  himself  thrown  into  a  position  which  he  did  not 
feel  himself  equal  to,  and  which  perhaps  he  was  not  in  reality  equal  to. 

36.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  distinction  between  a  man  having  so  much 
independent  fortune  as  would  completely  sufiice  for  his  maintenance  in  the  posi- 
tion supposed,  combined  with  some  official  salary,  and  a  man  who  is  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources? — I  think  that  at  the  outset,  the  official  salary 
which  could  be  fairly  allowed  to  an  unpaid  attach^  is  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  you  could  not  give  a  man  entering  the  diplomatic  profession 
above  100/.  a  year  if  you  paid  him:  and  I  consider  that  a  parent  should  cal- 
culate upon  allowing  his  son,  as  an  attach6  abroad,  at  least  to  spend  400  /.  a 
jear  ;  that  is  the  least  which  I  think  he  should  be  allowed.  If  he  is  prepared  to 
give  him  300/.,  I  think  he  might  as  well  give  him  the  other  100/.  I  do  not 
really  think,  that  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  the  family,  the  small  salary  which 
would  be  allowed  to  a  man  commencing  his  profession  abroad,  is  to  be  taken 
very  much  into  account ;  it  is  an  expensive  profession,  and  I  think  that  a  man 
going  into  it  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  expenditure. 

37.  Is  not  a  young  man  who  is  appointed  as  attache  to  one  of  the  principal 
Courts,  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  if  he  lives,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
in  the  best  society,  to  live  at  a  more  expensive  rate  than  perhaps  he  would  do  in 
any  other  position? — Perhaps  it  may  be  so;  but  tlien  the  situation  carries  with  it 
advantages ;  it  gives  him  a  position  in  the  place,  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
hold ;  he  has  a  recognised  position,  which  he  may  make  some  sacrifice  to  possess, 
and  retain. 

38.  Is  it  not  a  temptation  to  a  young  man,  living  in  an  expensive  city,  with 
no  other  resource  but  that  w  hich  his  family  can  supply  him  with,  rather  to 
Testrict  himself  to  an  inferior  class  of  society,  and  its  demands  upon  him,  than 
to  mix  with  the  general  world,  and  avail  himself  fully  of  those  advantages  to 
which  you  have  alluded : — I  think  that  an  altach6  would  be  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable position,  both  as  to  his  colleagues  in  the  mission,  and  with  respect  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  intercourse,  if  he  could  not  live  on  a  par  with 
them. 

39.  Would  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  if  a  young  man  has  not  very  consider- 
able means,  receiving  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  State,  he  will  he  compelled, 
if  he  is  prudent  and  sensible,  not  to  allow  to  himself  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion?— Yes;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  should  say  a  man  ought  not  to  seek 
that  position  unless  he  has  a  fair  amount  of  means  at  his  command. 

40.  Would  you  admit  that  the  circumstance  of  not  paying  the  attaches,  really 
tloes  amount  to  a  very  strict  property  qualification? — Yes;  and  I  think  it  is  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  so. 

41.  From  what  you  have  stated  as  to  an  attache  being  no  longer  a  member  of 
0.47.  "  A3  the 
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M.  Hammtmd^  Etq.  the  family  of  the  ambassador,  is  it  understood  that  an  attgch6  has  no  claim  upon 

the  hospitality  of*  his  chief  ? — Not  the  least  claim, 

15  April  1861.  42.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  different  from  the  practice  of  other  nations  ? 
' — In  si.me  countries  the  regulations  require  that  the  attaches  should  be  main- 
tained by  their  chief,  and  in  other  countries  they  allow  the  chief  to  commute 
the  maintenance  by  a  money  payment.  In  others,  1  believe  in  France  lately, 
the  Government  commute  it  themselves,  and  in  others  there  is  no  claim  at  all. 
I  believe  that  that  is  the  result  of  the  reports.  In  Russia,  I  believe  that  the 
rule  is,  that  the  chiefs  must  keep  a  table  lor  their  subordinates.  I  believe  that 
the  Austrian  rule  is  the  same;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  Austrian  rule 
does  not  admit  of  commutation.  In  France  it  was  a  table  or  commutation ;  but 
now,  I  believe,  they  have  substituted  an  increased  rate  of  salary  for  either  the  one 
or  tlie  other. 

43.  As  lar  as  you  know,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  leading  states  in  Europe,  we 
are  the  only  nation  which  employs  tlie  services  of  its  attaches,  without  giving 
them  any  corresponding  return  whatever,  either  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance or  a  social  position  ?— We  give  them  a  social  position. 

44.  I  meant  rather  providing  them  with  social  comforts?  — I  cannot  say.  I 
believe  they  have  what  they  call  the  unpaid  attache  in  many  services.  .  I  believe 
they  have  him  in  the  French  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  those  who  are  unpaid 
receive  any  compensation  in  the  shape  of  commuted  allowance.  In  some  countries 
it  is  a  condition  that  attaches  shall  serve  for  a  certain  time  without  any  remune- 
ration whatever. 

4;';.  But  would  there  not  be  a  great  distinction  between  an  arrangement  which 
attached  a  young  man  to  a  mission  for  one  or  two  years,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  the  present  system,  which  allows  him  to  remain  always  for  four  or 
five  years  unpaid,  and  sometimes  for  ten  or  twelve? — I  should  not  at  ail  object 
to  modifying  the  rule  as  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  after  a  certain  period  of 
probation,  a  year,  for  instance,  and  after  seeing  what  they  were  worth,  giving  them 
a  certain  salary  :  but  then  it  must  be  a  salary  calculated  on  a  far  different  scale 
from  that  which  prevails  now  j  for  instance,  1  would  not  give  a  man  250  /.  a  year 
after  one  year's  service.  I  would  in  that  case  endeavour  to  adopt  a  scale  more 
like  the  scale  of  the  Government  offices  at  home. 

46.  You  have  stated  that  paid  attaches  are  generally  paid  now  after  four  or  five 
years'  service ;  is  not  that  a  recent  practice  ? — Only  so  far  recent,  as  it  has  resulted 
from  more  frequent  demands  for  paid  attaches,  by  which  the  promotion  of  unpaid 
attaches  has  been  accelerated ;  some,  I  think,  have  served  only  three  years. 

47.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  service  that  prevents  a  man 
remaining  an  unpaid  attach^  for  any  period,  is  there  ? — Nothing  in  the  regula- 
tions ;  but  practically  they  rise  I  think  very  nearly  in  rotation. 

48.  Practically  speaking,  are  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Lionsdale,  who  was 
appointed  attach^  iu  1842,  and  was  not  paid  till  1858,  or  that  of  Mr.  Otway,  who 
was  appointed  attach^  at  Stockholm  in  1830,  and  who  was  not  paid  till  1843,  of 
rare  occurrence  ? — Of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed  now.  Latterly  I  should  say 
that  between  three  and  four  years  was  upon  the  average  of  late  years  the  period 
of  unpaid  service. 

49.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  What  has  been  the  length  of  the  service  of  the  senior 
unpaid  attach^  ?— The  senior  unpaid  attach^  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
was  appointed  in  1855,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  speak  about  an  individual  case. 
The  next  after  that,  the  person  who  is  now  senior,  was  appointed  in  March 
1856. 

50.  What  has  been  the  length  of  service  of  the  senior  paid  attach^  ? — The 
senior  paid  attach^  was  appointed  in  1848;  the  next  was  appointed  in  1852.^ 
I  should  mention  that  th^y  were  peculiar  appointments.     I  do  not  think  that 
either  of  those  two  gentlemen  were   ever  unpaid  ;    they  both   belong  to  the 
Persian  mission. 

51.  Chairman.']  Below  the  rank  of  attach^,  are  the  Clerks  recognised  as  part 
of  the  service?— No;  they  are  not  recognised  as  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body.  I  believe  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  clerks ;  there  are  at  some  places 
translators,  and  in  some  cases  the  translators  are  nominally  appointed  attach^, 
and  there  are  also  in  some  cases,  I  believe, jprivate  secretaries  to  the  Ministers 
for  the  time  being,  having  appointments  as  attaches.  But  such  appointments  are 
merely  honorary  and  give  no  claim  to  promotion. 

5'i.'  Is  the  Clerk  of  a  Mission  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  head  of  the 
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miseion,  and  having  no  connexion  with  the  Foreign  Office? — He  is  appointed,  i?.  jramniofirf, Eiq- 

and  sanctioned  by  the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  does  not  rise  in  the  diplomatic        . 

profession ;  I  believe  there  are  only  two  or  tliree  instances  of  them  ;  there  is  one      15  April  1861. 
at  Rio. 

53.  Does  not  the  title  of  Clerk  of  a  Mission  with  us  correspond  with  the  chavr 
celier  of  foreign  missions  ? — No  ;  we  never  recognised  any  analogy  of  the  kind 
between  them, 

54.  Sir  Minto  Farqtihar.]  Was  the  clerk  at  Rio  appointed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  ;  but  his  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  he  is  paid  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

55.  In  Sir  Alexander  Malet's  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  29th  December 
1860,  he  mentions  the  "  clerks  of  missions"  as  "  corresponding  with  the  chan- 
celiers  of  foreign  missions  of  similar  rank''  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  general 
appointment  of  such  officers  as  clerks  of  missions.  The  only  diplomatic  establish- 
ment t[)at  we  recognise  is  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  before  the 
Committee. 

56.  Are  you  aware  whether  an  attach^  frequently  acts  as  the  clerk  of  a  mission  ? 
— I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  the  office  of  clerk  of  a  mission  is  ;  in  some 
few  instances  there  may  be  a  clerk,  or  there  may  be  a  translator  attached  to  a 
mission ;  the  duties  of  the  latter  are  obvious,  but  I  cannot  say  what  the  duties  of 
the  former  are :  he  may  do  any  odd  jobs  abdut  the  mission,  but  if  there  is  no 
clerk  and  no  translator,  the  business,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  done,  whether  it  be 
done  by  an  attache  or  the  secretary ;  but  we  do  not  recognise  in  our  service  oene- 
rally  the  offiice  of  clerk.  I  see  a  charge  for  interpreters,  attaches  and  clerks,  in 
the  account  of  Extraordinary  Expenditure  at  Paris  and  Constantinople ;  at  the 
latter  it  is  for  interpreters  entirely.  The  same  is  put  down  for  Brazil,  Greece, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for  some  of  the  South  American  places,  but  1  believe  that 
these  are  mostly  translators. 

57.  Mr.  Layard.']  At  Constantinople  there  is  a  superintendent  of  the 
chancery,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

58.  He  is  paid  as  such  and  recognised  as  such?— I  do  not  think  he  is  paid  as 
such,  strictly  speaking. 

59.  By  Lord  John  Russell's  despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  dated  the  6th  of 
December  1860,  Count  Pisani  is  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  embassy  after 
the  Oriental  secretary,  or  the  third  after  him  as  superintendent  of  chancery  and 
keeper  of  archives? — Yes  ;  but  then  there  was  a  particular  reason  for  that.  It 
was  found  advisable  last  autumn  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  question  then  arose,  what  should  be  done  with  a 
person  holding  the  anomalous  position  that  Count  Pisani  held,  for  he  was  never 
recognised  by  the  office  as  holding  the  position  that  he  has  held  by  favour  of 
the  ambassador,  overriding  everybody  in  the  embassy,  and  having  the  total  and 
almost  exclusive  charge  of  everything  going  on  there.  It  was  intended  in 
passing  those  regulations  the  other  day  that  Count  Pisani  should  occupy  the 
place  of  archiviste,  wliich  he  also  held  nominally  in  the  embassy,  it  having  been 
conferred  upon  him,  not  by  the  Foreign  Office,  but  by  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
ambassador  for  the  time  being.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  represented,  and  Count  Pisapi 
himself  represented,  that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  thing,  as  he  had  been  practi- 
cally superintendent  of  the  chancery,  to  designate  him  merely  as  archiviste,  to 
place  him  below  all  the  rest,  and  although  it  was  an  objectionable  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  generally,  yet,  con^dering  Count  Pisani's 
worth  and  his  zealous  Bnd  faithful  services,  it  was  thought  that  as  he  had  held  the 
place  so  long,  and  had  done  his  duty  so  well,  it  would  be  unfair  to  displace 
him,  and  so  a  special  office  was  created  for  him,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  chancery,  instead  of  deagnating  him  merely  archiviste.  But  no  general 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  that  case.  The  case  of  Mr.  Atlee  at  Paris  is 
similar.  In  making  the  new  regulations  the  librarian  at  Paris  was  placed  after 
the  attaches;  it  was  overlooked  at  the  time  that  a  diflferent  position  had  been 
formerly  assigned  to  him,  and  Lord  Cowley  having  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
he  was  replaced  in  the  same  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  before. 

60.  Chairman.']  We  have,  therefore,  no  officer  in  our  European  missions  cor- 
responding  with  the  chaticelier  of  a  foreign  legation  ? — None. 

6 1.  Do  you  think  that  any  such  officer  is  required  ? — No. 

62.  What  is  the  difference  between  our  legations  and  others  which  enables  us 
to  dispense  with  that  officer? — I  am  not  able  to  say  in  what  way  the  business  of 

0.47.  A  4  foreign 
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£.  Hammond,'E%q.  foreign  legations  is  conducted  ;  we  donot  want  one,  for  any  of  our  own  purposes  ; 

; They  have  in  a  foreign  chancery  an  officer  that  we  have  not,  called  "  Conseiller 

15  April  1861.     d'Anibassade/'  but  what  his  precise  duties  are,  I  never  coidd  understand. 

63.  Are,  then,  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  the  chancelier  in  foreign 
legations  discharged  by  attach^  in  ours? — 1  really  do  not  know  what  is  required 
of  the  chancelier^  and  the  only  answer  therefore  that  I  can  give  to  the  question 
is,  that  whatever  duty  is  required  is  done  by  the  attaches. 

64.  With  regard  to  the  private  secretary  of  a  minister,  does  the  Foreign  Office 
lake  cognizance  of  that  office  ? — We  do  not  allow  any  salary  for  him.  A  minister 
may  appoint  a  private  secretary,  and  frequently,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
minister,  the  Secretaiy  of  State  will  give  him  a  temporary  appointment  as  an 
attache,  in  order  to  give  him  a  position,  but  the  individual  under  these  circum- 
stances is  not  reckoned  ?o  be  generally  in  the  diplomatic  service;  for  instance. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Calvert,  is  not  reckoned  in  ihe 
diplomatic  service. 

65.  Sir  Minto  Faiqukar.]  Is  Mr.  Atlee  ?—  He  is  recognised  ;  he  is  registrar 
and  librarian ;  he  continues  to  hold  the  appointment  of  unpaid  attach6,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  further  advancement  in  the 
diphmiatic  profession. 

66.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  He  was  originally  private  secretary,  was  he  not? — 
I  believe  that  he  acts  as  Lord  Cowley's  private  secretary  now,  but  we  do  not 
recognise  [)rivate  secretaries  as  being  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

67.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  recognised, 
so  that  the  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  an  embassy,  on  a  large  mission,  should 
have  something  of  the  relation  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  a  Governor  General,  or  a 
private  secretary  in  a  Secretary  of  State's  office  in  England? — He  would  have 
that  conferred  upon  him  in  the  household  of  the  minister.  I  suppose  that  he 
attends  to  the  business  of  the  minister's  house,  and  he  does  not  require  an  ap- 
pointment of  that  kind  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  enable  him  to  do  that. 

68.  If  it  was  thought  advisable  in  any  way  to  alter  the  position  of  attaches  in 
the  way  of  remuneration,  might  not  one  of  the  attaches  receive  a  salary  in  that 
way.  as  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  ? — As  to  any  private  arrange- 
ment that  might  be  made  between  the  minister  and  the  attach^,  by  which  the 
latter  acts  as  private  secretary,  we  should  take  no  notice  of  it ;  it  frequently  is 
done,  I  believe,  but  whether  the  minister  pays  the  attach^,  or^not,  I  do  not  know. 

69.  My  question  was,  whether  there  would  he  any  objection  to  a  salar)'^  being 
attached  to  that  office,  the  individual  to  be  selected  from  the  attaches  by  the 
minister  himself? — I  do  not  think  it  is  an  expense  which  the  public  are  called 
upon  to  incur  for  the  convenience  of  a  minister. 

70.  Mr.  hope.]  Does  not  your  own  circular,  of  6th  November  1860,  provide 
for  the  case ;  you  say,  *'  1  have  only  to  observe  on  this  point,  that  if  the  ambas- 
sador or  minister  sees  occasion  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  his  private 
secretary,  the  manner  in  which  such  attach^  should  be  employed  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  of  the  embassy  or  mission  is  not  to  be  affected 
thereby,  but  is  to  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down,^ 
and  must  remain  in  entire  subordination  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  secre- 
tary of  embassy  or  legation,  and  of  the  attaches  holding  a  superior  position  to 
him  in  the  chancery"? — Yes;  an  attach^  employed  as  private  secretary  does 
notecase  to  be  an  attach^ ;  the  object  of  that  passage  of  the  circular  is,  to  prevent 
a  private  secretary,  because  he  is  private  secretary,  going  into  the  chancery, 
and  taking  the  lead  of  attaches  senior  to  himself  in  the  chancery  ;  it  is  sought  to 
maintain  subordination  in  the  chancery,  by  providing  that  a  man,  although  he 
may  be  acting  as  private  secretary  to  the  minister,  should,  when  became  into  the 
chancery,  hold  in  the  chancery  only  the  same  position  as  all  the  other  attaches; 
that  was  the  meaning  of  that  paragraph ;  it  was  to  guard  against  what  had 
occurred  in  a  case  where  a  minister  not  only  employed  an  attach6  as  his  private 
secretary,  but  also  gave  him  an  undue  position  in  the  chancery. 

7 1 .  Chairman.]  When  a  Foreign  Secretary  of  State  selects  the  clerk  to  act  as  his 
private  secretary,  does  not  that  clerk  receive  an  additional  salary  ? — Yes,  he  does* 

72.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  a  similar  arrangement  being  made  with 
regard  to  our  missions,  supposing  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  attaches? — Because  the  wants  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  matter  of  a  private  secretary,  are  much  greater  than  the 
wants  of  an  Ambassador. 
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73.  Do  you  suppose  that  an  ambassador  to  one  of  the  great  courts  could  per*  E.  R<mmondj  Esf. 

form  his  functions  without  the  assistance  of  a  private  secretary  ? — It  depends 

very  much  upon  the  way  in  which  a  man  does  his  business ;  in  this  country,  in      15  April  1861. 
some  offices,  the  under  secretary  has  a  private  secretary. 

74.  You  do  not  think  that  any  advantajje  would  result  from  making  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  a  minister  part  of  the  establishment  ? — None  at  all ;  but  in  fact 
a  disadvantage ;  the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the 
attach^,  but  he  would  have  no  control  over  the  appointment  of  a  private 
secretary,  and  therefore  no  responsibility,  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  hardly  appoint  a  private  secretary  to  a  minister. 

'  75.  Would  you  not  prefer  that  the  private  secretary  of  a  mission  should  be  a 
member  of  the  mission,  and  recognised  as  a  public  servant  r — No,  1  do  not  see 
that  it  is  at  all  necessary;  upon  the  whole  I  should  say  it  would  be 
objectionable. 

76.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.^  With  reference  to  the  opinion  you  expressed,  that  you 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  first,  and  second,  and  third  paid  attach^  should  be 
called  second,  and  third  secretaries  of  legation,  you  said  that  it  was  a  fault 
in  the  present  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  attaches  could  not  legalise  documents, 
and  that  an  alteration  would  be  required  to  enable  them  to  do  so;  would  any 
alteration  in  the  Act  be  required  if  the  first  and  second  attaches  were  simply 
named  as  second  and  third  secretaries? — No,  I  apprehend  not ;  I  believe  that  the 
Act  is  sufficiently  large ;  I  conceive  there  could  be  no  question  about  it  if  they 
had  commissions  from  the  Crown,  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  second  or  third. 

77.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  would  be  the  additional  expense  to  the 
country  supposing  that  a  small  salary,  such  as  100  /.  a  year,  was  given  to  those 
who  are  now  unpaid  attach^,  after  a  short  term  of  years,  until  tliey  arrived  at 
the  rank  of  paid  attach fe  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  increase  would  be  much,  as 
of  course  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  rate  now  allowed  to  paid  attaches  on 
their  first  appointment  as  such. 

78.  Why  would  there  be  any  reduction  ? — I  should  not  think  it  right,  if  you 
paid  a  man  from  the  commencement,  that  he  should  rise  after  only  three  or  four 
years*  service,  to  the  salary  of  260  /.  a  year.  My  view  of  the  case  is,  if  it  is 
decided  to  abolish  unpaid  attaches,  and  give  all  attaches  a  salary,  that  th^ 
salaries  of  attaches  should  be  fixed  on  a  scde  similar  to  that  of  the  junior  clerks 
in  public  offices. 

79.  Could  you  expect  a  man  to  be  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  and  to  go  a  good 
deal  into  society,  and  give  him  a  smaller  salary  than  250  L  a  year,  after  four  or 
five  years'  service  ? — If  you  pay  him  during  the  whole  time  that  he  is  employed 
I  think  you  must  adopt  the  rule  that  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  civil 
service,  in  which  a  man  rises  gradually.  The  clerks,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  com- 
mence at  100/.  a  year,  the  salary  increasing  10/.  a  year,  till  they  get  into  a 
higher  class,  where  they  commence  at  160 /.,  and  then  go  on  till  they  rise  to 
300  /.  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  very  much  the  principle  to  be  applied 
to  the  diplomatic  body,  if  you  do  away  with  the  system  of  unpaid  attach^. 

80.  But  suppose  that  there  is  no  deduction  made  in  the  salaries  paid  now  to 
them  after  four  or  five  years  service,  have  you  calculated  what  additional  expense 
would  be  entailed  upon  the  public  ? — It  would  be  simply  adding  to  the  number 
of  unpaid  attach^  100  /.  a  year  for  each  of  them. 

81.  How  many  unpaid  attaches  are  there? — I  think  the  number  would  be 
above  40. 

82.  About  4,000  /.  a  year  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think,  however,  the  Honourable  Member 
contemplates  not  a  progressive  scale,  but  that  they  should  receive  only  100  I.  a 
year,  however  long  they  might  have  to  wait  before  arriving  at  the  rale  of  250  /., 
which  is  now  the  maximum  salary  of  a  paid  attach^ ;  I  am  contemplating  a  pro- 
gressive scale. 

83.  Sir  James  Ferausson^']  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  regarded  the  position 
of  the  unpaid  attach^  as  one  afibrding  them  education  for  their  subsequent 
duties  ? — ^Yes. 

84.  Would  you  approve  of  the  payment  of  the  attaches  when  by  a  certain  term 
of  service  they  had  proved  their  competency? — I  should  not  have  the  least 
objection  to  their  being  paid  even  from  the  beginning,  if  you  paid  them  on  a 
scale. 

85.  Will  you  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  a  certain  term  of  service  should 
not  entitle  attaches  to  pensions,  although,  from  the  slowness  of  promotion,  but^ 
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RHammoiui,  Esq.  ^o^^  time  may  have  been  passed  in  the  higlier  ranks  ?— Yes,  certainly;  I  think 

that  the  present  system  is  a  very  cruel  ane ;  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Elliot,  who  left 

15  April  1S61.      Naples  the  other  day  ;  he  has  been  21  years  nearly  in  the  service,  but  he  cannot 
receive  a  pension. 

86.  WouW  not  the  creation  of  the  rank  of  second  secretary,  in  lieu  of  first  paid 
attach^,  facilitate  such  a  boon  to  the  service?  — Yes ;  if  created,  as  I  hope  it  will 
be,  by  a  commission  from  the  Crown  ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  says,  tliat  it  must 
be  from  the  date  of  the  commission,  and  my  opinion  certainly  lias  always  been, 
that  when  attaches  were  placed  on  the  Diplomatic  Fund,  that  ought  to  have  been 
considered  as  conferring  an  appointment  under  commission  from  the  Crown,  and 
claim  to  date  from  such  appointment  their  services  for  a  pension.  I  have  fre- 
quently mooted  the  matter  in  the  office,  and  have  so  expressed  my  opinion,  but 
it  has  never  been  acted  upon ;  but  I  have  always  thought,  and  I  think  now, 
that  directly  they  came  upon  the  Diplomatic  Fund,  ttieir  time  ought  to  have 
counted  for  a  pension. 

87.  With  regard  to  military  attaches,  is  that  a  class  of  attaches  which  has  only 
been  recently  employed? — ^Yes,  only  recently;  Colonel  Claremont has,  however, 
been  some  time  at  Paris;  they  are  officers  high  in  rank  in  the  navy  and  in  the 
army,  and  they  are  employed  in  attending  to  what  is  going  on  with  respect  to 
military  and  naval  matters,  and  they  report  to  the  ambassador,  and  through  him, 
to  the  Government  at  home. 

88.  Are  these  persons  appointed  temporarily,  or  is  it  intended  that  they  should 
be  permanent  appointments  ? — With  regard  to  the  permanency  of  such  appoint- 
ments I  cannot  speak,  but  I  do  not  ui^erstand  that  they  come  into  the  regular 
line  of  the  diplomatic  profession. 

89.  Are  they  appointed  at  any  courts  at  present,  except  in  Paris  and  Berlin? 
—No. 

90.  How  is  the  precedency  of  military  attaches  regulated  in  their  respective 
embassies? — There  is  no  rule  laid  down  upon  that  point. 

91.  Practically  do  they  take  rank  before  or  after  other  attaches? — No  rule 
has  been  laid  down  on  the  point.  I  should  say  myself  if  the  question  was  raised, 
that  it  would  be  bad  taste  in  an  attache,  considering  the  high  military  or  naval 
rank  that  these  i^eutlemen  hold,  to  raise  any  question  of  precedence  w  ith  thena  ; 
they  are  of  high  standing  in  their  respective  services,  and  are  only  attached  for 
special  purposes  to  the  diplomatic  service ;  I  should  consider,  myself,  that  they 
ought  to  hold  the  place  of  officers  high  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
country,  and  should  have  precedence  accordingly! 

92.  But  no  rale  upon  tliis  point  has  been  laid  down  ? — No. 

'93.  Are  you  aware  what  the  custom  of  foreign  powers  is  in  that  respect? 
— iNo. 

94.  Mr.  Hbpe.]  You  stated  the  difference,  or  rather  you  stated  that  tliere  was 
none,  between  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  is  there 
not  an  essential  difference  between  both  those  offices  and  that  of  ambassador  ? — 
The  essential  difference,  or  rather  the  technical  difference  is,  that  an  ambassador 
represents  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  an  envoy  represents  the  Govern- 
ment ;  as  representing  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  an  ambassador  has  a 
right  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  at  the  court  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  but  a  minister  has  no  such  right. 

95.  Then  that  comes  to  be  more  than  a  technical  difference,  does  it  not ;  it  is 
a  very  important  one? — It  is  a  very  important  one;  an  ambassador  can  have  an 
audience  without  attracting  attention,  but  a  minister  could  not  have  one  without 
not  only  attracting  attention,  but,  it  might  be,  creating  jealousies* 

96^  1  need  perhaps  scarcely  ask  you,  but  I  presume  that  there  are  many 
occasions  on  which,  in  autocratic  governments,  such  a  circumstance  is  one  of 
great  importance  ? — Yes. 

97.  Now  referring  to  the  question  6f  substituting  the  title,  or  rather  the  office 
of  second  and  third  secretary  for  attaches,  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  that  ? — Quite  so. 

98.  On  the  question  of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches,  you  were  asked  whether  there 
wao  any  court  besides  our  own,  where  they  had  no  social  advantages ;  I  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  courts,  like  ourselves,  employ  them  in  the  first 
instance  without  salary? — I  believe  that  the  majority  of  them  do.  I  know  that 
in  the  French  service  there  is  what  is  called  the  **  attach^  librey"  which  means 
an  unpaid  attache. 

99.  I  believe 
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99.  I  believe  that  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia  and  France  all  eaaploy  tbem  in  je.  Mammmd,  Es4|. 
tb^  first  instance  without  pay  ?— :!  know  that  in  some  of  those  courts  tbey  exact        ■ 

unpaid  service,  and  that  an  attache  is  not  paid  until  he  h^  served  a  certain  time      15  Apvil  1861, 
as  unpaid. 

1 00.  In  looking  thix)ugh  these  reports,  it  appears  that  in  Austria,  Fretich, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  they  enter  the  service  as  unpaid  attaches  ? — I  cannot  speak 
as  to  any  particular  case,  but  I  think  that  in  most  of  the  courts  that  is  the 
practice. 

101.  Chairman.]  Without  any  advantages? — I  imagine  that  in  the  France 
service  there  are  no  advantages. 

102.  Mr.  Hope.']  With  regard  to  the  "  Keeper  of  Archives,'*  I  see  that  in 
your  circular  of  November  6th,  you  refer  to  such  an  officer?— Yes. 

103.  You  state,  *'  The  position  and  duties  of  the  Keeper  of  Archives  in  those 
embassies  or  missions  to  which  such  an  officer  is  attached,  will  correspond  with 
those  of  Librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office,  although  his  duties,  in  regard  to  the 
correspondence,  will  commence  at  an  earlier  period  than  those  of  that  officer ;  *' 
would  not  such  au  officer  be  advantageous  in  important  missions  ? — ^At  Paris 
there  is  one ;  and  at  Constantinople  there  is  one ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  in  any  ot  the  other  missions.  1  think  that  if  the 
registers  are  properly  kept,  the  attaches  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
papers. 

104.  Does  this  opinion  of  Lord  Napier  at  all  weigh  with  you :  he  considers 
that  tlie  effect  would  be  that  the  attaches  would  devolve  upon  that  officer  part  o£ 
the  duties  that  they  ought  to  perform  themselves  ? — I  should  think  that  such 
would  very  likely  be  the  case. 

105.  The  Jiuige  Advocate.']  Did  you  express  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  do  away  with  the  system  of  unpaid  attaches,  and  substitute  a  lower  scale 
of  salary  ? — I  think  that  if  you  do  away  with  the  system  of  unpaid  attaches, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  scale.  Personally,  I  should  see  no 
objection,  after  a  man  has  been  a  year  an  unpaid  attach^,  to  giving  him  a  salary. 
It  would  be  as  well,  I  think,  to  see  what  he  was  likely  to  turn  out  before  giving 
him  one. 

106.  Do  you  assume  that  the  scale  would  entail  about  the  same  charge  to  the 
public,  and  be  rather  lower  indeed  after  a  certain  time,  although  they  might 
commence  payment  rather  earlier  ? — Yes,  upon  my  principle.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  injure  any  existing  interests,  but,  in  the  course  of  years,  I  should  think 
that  the  difference  would  be  very  little,  supposing  that  the  scale  of  the  two  junior 
classes  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  I  think  is  the  right  scale,  were  adopted. 

107.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  At  some  of  the  larger  embassies,  such  as  at  Paris, 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  copying  to  be  done,  why  could  not  a  good  deal  of 
that  work  be  performed  by  tempor^try  clerks? — For  the  same  reason  that  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  temporary  clerks  introduced  into  the  Foreign  Office,  I  should 
be  stiil  more  sorry  that  they  should  be  resorted  to  in  an  embassy  or  mission. 

108.  But  after  all,  there  must  be  a  j^ood  deal  of  work  that  passes  through  a 
chancery,  like  the  one  in  Paris,  that  is  really  not  important  ?  —I  do  not  think 
that  it  can  ever  be  said  jthat  tliere  is  any  part  of  the  business  in  a  public  office  - 
a  knowledge  of  which  does  not  stand  a  man  in  good  stead  when  he  rises  to  a  higher 
place ;  I  think  that  a  man  cannot  do  well  the  business  of  the  higher  positions 
in  a  public  office,  unless  he  has  regularly  gone  through  the  whole  routine  of  it. 

109.  But  when  he  has  once  learned  it,  is  it  important  that  he  should  be  always 
practising  it  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  harm  in  his  doing  so ;  I  see  no 
inconvenience,  and  no  injurious  effects  from  it  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  injuriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  service  abroad. 

1 1  o.  Do  you  think  that  if  attach^  were  set  free,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  that 
purely  mechanical  work,  and  they  were  willing  to  devote  more  to  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  country  where  they  were,  that  that  could  be 
done  ? — 1  do  not  think,  that  as  regards  the  general  rule  of  our  missions,  there  is  so 
much  to  do  as  very  materially  to  interfere  with  either  the  improvement  or  the 
amusement  of  attaches.  In  Paris  and  Constantinople  the  case  may  be  different. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  that  amount  of  mechanical  work  to  be  done 
by  the  attaches  from  which  it  is  important  to  relieve  them,  or  from  which  they 
could  be  relieved,  without  introducing  a  different  class  of  men  into  the  chancery, 
which,  1  think,  would  be  attended  with  most  serious  inconvenience. 

111.  Mr.  Layard.]  At  the  beginning  of  your  examination,  you  stated  that  no 
0.47.  B  2    "  very 
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JS.  BamwiwiitErfq.  very  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  you  have  been  in  the  office,  except 
— — — '       one  or  two  that  you  mentioned  ;  but  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  during  the  last 
15  April  1861.     few  years  there  has  been  a  desire  to  place  the  diplomatic  service  upon  the  footing 
of  any  other  profession  ? — ^Yes ;  to  make  it  a  regular  profession. 

112.  That  was  not  so  formerly,  was  it? — I  imagine  that  it  was  not.  It  has 
been  always  a  profession  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  office,  but  it  has 
become  more  of  a  profession  now  than  it  was  then. 

113.  I  suppose  you  consider,  after  all,  that  it  must,  in  its  higher  grades,  to  a 
tjertain  extent,  be  an  exceptional  profession  ? — That  is  to  say,  a  profession  into 
which  people  may  be  introduced  who  have  not  been  regularly  trained  up  to  it. 
You  mean,  1  presume,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man,  to  be  an  ambassador 
at  Paris,  should  have  been  an  unpaid  attach^. 

114.  Yes? — I  think  that  nothing  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  pul)lic 
interests  than  to  lay  down  any  definite  nile  by  which  a  Secretary  of  State 
i^hould  be  precluded  from  appointing  to  an  embassy  or  mission,  or  to  any  special 
diplomatic  service,  a  person  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  diplomatic 
profession.    I  think  that  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  be  perfectly 

'    free  in  that  respect,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  country  are  consulted  by 
leaving  them  so. 

115.  Do  you  make  that  as  a  general  statement,  or  do  you  limit  it  to  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  profession ;  for  example,  would  you  apply  the  same  obser- 
vation to  secretaries  of  legation,  or  secretaries  of  embassies,  as  to  the  heads  of 
missions  ? — No ;  only  to  heads  of  missions. 

116.  Up  to  the  secretary  of  embassy  you  would  have  it  a  regular  profession, 
to  which  there  should  be  a  regular  rise  ? — Yes,  subject  always  to  the  considera- 
tion of  permanent  fitness,  I  would  not  say  that  an  incompetent  man  should,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  seniority,  be  appointed  secretary  of  Embassy  at  Paris,  but 
certainly  whoever  may  be  appointed  ought  to  have  gone  through  the  regular 
grades  of  paid  and  unpaid  attache. 

117.  You  would  not  entirely  limit  it  to  seniors  ?— No. 

118.  Have  you  expressed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  preference  to  be 
attached  to  embassies  or  missions? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  in  certain  courts 
that  there  should  be  an  embassy. 

119.  The  embassy  stands  higher  in  diplomatic  rank,  and  all  thpse  who  are 
attached  to  it ;  the  secretary,  for  example,  ranks  higher  than  the  secretary  of  a 
mission  ? — Yes ;  he  is  secretary  of  an  embassy.  I  upprehend  that  an  attach^  to 
an  embassy  would  go  before  a  foreign  attach^  to  a  mission,  but  I  really  do  not 
know.  We  should  not  consider  an  attache  to  an  embassy  to  have,  as  such,  a 
higher  position  in  our  service  than  an  attach^  to  a  mission. 

120.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  in  the  diplomatic  profession 
a  certain  fixed  number  of  attaches  and  secretaries,  as  there  are  in  the  French 
diplomatic  service  ? — It  would  be  difficult  10  lay  down  a  positive  rule  upon  that 
point.  There  is  a  rule  laid  down  as  to  secretaries,  and  there  is  only  one  to  each 
mission.  As  to  attaches,  the  work  of  a  mission  varies  at  different  times  ;  some- 
times it  wants  more  assistance  and  sometimes  it  can  do  with  fewer;  but  1  do  not 
think  yom  can  lay  down  any  precise  rule  upon  that  point. 

121.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  in  tne  French  service  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  each  ? — Yes ;  but  I  presume  that  does  not  preclude  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  unpaid  attaches. 

122.  In  the  French  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  imperial  decree  of  the  18th  of 
August  1866,  It  is  stated  that  there  shall  be  altogether  62  secretaries,  14  secre- 
taries of  the  first  class,  24  secretaries  of  the  second  class,  and  24  secretaries  of 
the  third  class,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  French  diplomatic  service  there  are  no 
paid  attaches.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  the  English  service,  sup* 
posing  that  we  had  paid  attach6s  of  different  grades,  and  secretaries,,  to  have  a 
definite  number? — Practically  we  have  that  now;  we  assign  so  many  paid 
attaches  to  each  mission,  and  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  we 
should  not  increase  that  number. 

123.  There  is  now  no  limit  to  the  number  of  paid  attach^  wliom  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  ? — Except  that  as  managing  a  public  fund  he 
would  not  appoint  a  new  paid  attach^  without  some  special  reason  for  it, 

1 24.  If  you  had  three  classes  of  secretaries,  as  in  the  French  diplomatic 
service,  of  course  it  would  be  understood  that  each  secretary  would  take 
precedence  according  to  his  rank,  1st,  2d,  and  3cl,  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

125.  Now 
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125.  Now  I  believe  all  paid  attaches  take  the  same  rank,  do  they  not  r — Yes ;  E.  Hammondy  Esq. 

that  is  to  say,  tbere  is  the  first  paid  attach6  and  the  second  paid  attach^  in  a       ; 

mission.     I  suppose  that  if  there  was  a  question  of  precedence  the  first  would  >5  April  1861. 
walk  before  the  second.     We  do  not  lay  down  any  rule  for  that;  we  leave  it  to 

be  regulated  by  common  sense  and  good  feeling. 

126.  According  to  the  French  system  each  secretary  must  serve  for  three 
years  before  he  can  be  promoted  to  a  superior  grade.  Should  you  propose  such 
a  system  as  that,  supposing  that  we  had  secretaries  of  the  l^t,  2d,  and  3d 
class  ? — No ;  I  think  it  is  always  undesirable  to  establish  rules  of  that  kind,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary ;  but  practically  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing.  . 

127.  According  to  the  French  rule,  no  attache  can  remain  for  more  than  eight 
years  as  an  unpaid  supernumerary  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay 
down  some  such  rule  with  us  r — Practically  a  man  certainly  does  not  now  remain 
eight  years  unpaid.  I  am  rather  averse  to  laying  down  rules,  unless  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  them.  We  had  gone  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  until 
the  other  day,  without  laying  down  a  rule  as  to  the  management  of  the  chan- 
ceries, and  they  went  on  very  fairly ;  but  peculiar  circumstances  having  rendered 
it  desirable  to  lay  down  rules,  they  were  applied  generally  to  the  principa 
missions,  though  not  to  the  small  missions. 

128.  What  is  the  lowest  pay  now  received  by  a  paid  attach^?— £.250  a  year. 

129.  Are  you  aware  that  the  pay  of  the  French  third  attaches  is  120  L  only  7 — 
I  know  that  their  rates  of  pay  are  much  less  than  ours ;  but  if  commutation  money 
is  added,  I  think  it  would  come  to  much  about  the  same  thing.  Still  our  salaries 
in  the  lower  grades  are  generally  higher  than  the  salaries  in  the  foreign  services. 

130.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think  any  person  should  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  who  had  not  some  little  fortune  of  his  own  ;  what  is  your  idea  of  a  fortune 
of  his  own  ? — I  have  fixed  in  my  own  mind  what  a  man  ought  to  have  as  attache, 
one  court  with  another,  and  it  is  between  400 1.  and  600  /. ;  I  consider  he  should 
Jhave  600  /.  at  Paris  and  600  L  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  I  mean  that  he  should  be  able 
to  spend  that  amount. 

131.  Besides  his  pay  ? — No;  I  mean  altogether,  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
spend  that^  whether  received  from  public  pay  or  private  resources.  From  inquiries 
that  I  have  made  as  to  two  places,  I  find  that  an  attach6  could  hardly  live  as  he 
ought  to  live  in  the  one  place  under  400  /.  a  year,  and  in  the  other  under  600 1. 
a  year. 

132.  Chairman.']  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  last  French  Decree  of  1866,  f  very 
person  appointed  attach6  must  prove  that  he  has  an  income  of  6,000  francs  a 
year? — 1  know  that  there  is  some  regulation  of  that  kind;  but  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  think  that  in  all  situations  of  life,  parents  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children  far  beyond  their  age  of  pupilage. 
I  know  that  it  is  frequently  considered  that  when  a  young  gentleman  gets  his 
appointment  in  the  public  service,  the  salary  of  that  appointment  ought  to  keep 
him ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  contend  that  in  all  those  cases,  the  parent  ought  to 
render  the  young  man  a  certain  amount  of  assistance,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  salary 
to  what  he  can  live  for  according  to  his  station  in  life. 

133.  Mr.  Xoyarrf.j  Practically  then,  you  would  reserve  the  whole  of  the  public 
service  for  those  who  possessed  private^ means? — I  imagine  if  you  take  the  case 
of  office  in  London,  that  very  few  of  the  clerks  in  the  higher  offices  can  live  upon 
100  /.  a  year. 

134.  1  suppose  you  consider  the  position  of  unpaid  attach6  affords  a  kind  of 
preliminary  educatioA  for  the  diplomatic  profession  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  rising  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

135.  Suppose  that  a  parent  could  support  a  son  during  that  probationary 
period,  is  it  not  fair  that  when  he  has  once  entered  the  profession  as  paid  attache, 
that  his  pay  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  comfortably  ? — I  am  rather 
xiisposed  to  be  a  liberal  paymaster,  but  unfortunately,  the  wishes  of  the  Foreign 
Office  cannot  always  be  acted  upon,  because  we  do  not  hold  the  purse  strings, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  fix  our  allowances  by  what  our  funds  will  allow,  or  by 
what,  in  case  of  votes  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  will  allow,  and 
<5ertainly  during  many  years  of  a  clerk's  life  in  London,  I  apprehend  that  he 
cannot  exist  without  assistance  from  his  family,  even  if  he  has  a  home  in  the 
Tesidence  of  his  family. 

136.  When  a  nomination  is  now  given,  does  the  Minister  practically  ask  the 
0.47.  B3  family 
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E»HammondjImi.  feonily  of  a  young  man  whether  they  can  maintain  him  ? — I  do  not  imagine  that 

he  asks  them  that  question  ;  but  i  am  not  aware  how  the  nominations  are 

15  AprO  1861.     made* 

137.  But  it  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not,  that  that  question  should  be 
asked  ? — I  should  think  that  it  is  an  understood  thing. 

138.  Do  you  not  think  tlmt  it  is  important  in  some  of  the  great  missions, 
where  there  is  a  large  amount' of  business  to  be  done,  to  have  something  like  a 
keeper  of  the  archives,  wHo  would  be  acquainted  with  all  the  details  and  all  the 
papers  ? — I  think  in  Paris  it  is  always  necessary,  and  perhaps  at  Constantinople, 
but  I  doubt  the  necessity  of  it  in  other  missions ;  in  the  two  places  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  have  embassy  houses,  where  they  can  keep  a  regular  library,  which 
they  cannot  do  in  other  missions,  where  the  minister  may  be  residing  at  one 
time  in  this  part  of  the  town,  and  in  that  part  of  the  town  at  another.  But 
where  the  correspondence  is  so  large  as  it  is  at  Constantinople  and  at  Paris,  it 
may  be  a  useful  thing  to  have  one.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  of  the 
want  of  a  keeper  of  archives  in  other  missionss 

139.  I  think,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you  just  now,  you  stated  that  it  was 
not  advisable  to  have  persons  introduced  into  an  embassy,  who  were  not  fonnally 
attached  to  it,  to  work ;  does  not  that  apply  also  to  the  private  secretary  of  an 
ambassador  ?— Strictly  i^aking^  the  private  secretary  of  an  ambassador  should 
do  nothing  but  the  private  business  of  the  ambassador ;  strictly  speaking,  be  has 
no  place  in  the  chancery* 

140*  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  For  instance,  a  private  letter  passing  between  the  am- 
bassador  and  the  Secretary  of  Slate? — It  must  be  assumed  that,  as  the  am- 
bassador always  appoints  l»is  private  secretary,  he  appoints  a  person  who  is  in 
his  confidence,  and  therefore  the  private  secretary  pro  tanto  represents  the 
ambassador,  and  is,  so  to  say,  identical  with  himu 

141.  Mr.  Zayarflf.]  Is  it  not  very  important,  considering  the  very  confidential 
nature  of  his  business,  that  he  should  be  a  person  formally  attached  to  the 
embassy  ? — No ;  1  think  it  is  more  desirable  that  he  should  be  identified  with  the 
ambassador. 

142.  I  presume  you  have  read  the  despatch  of  Lord  Lyons  in  answer  to  the 
queries  sent  to  him  ? — Yes. 

143.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  the  answer  he  gives  at  page  175  ? — No,  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  Is  at  all  necessary  that  a  private 
secretary  should  hold,  as  such,  a  regular  diplomatic  appointment.  Of  course, 
Lord'  Lyons  being  a  minister,  can  better  understand  than  I  can,  what  bearing 
the  appointn>ent  would  have  upon  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  a  chief;  not  having 
been  a  minister,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
point. 

144.  Mr..  Hope.]  Might  it  not  have  a  prejudicial  efiect  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  the  head  of  the  mission,  having  a  person  in  ofiice  who  had  conducted 
the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  previous  minister? — We  have  the  same 
thing  in  the  public  offices;  the  private  secretary,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  office, 
goes  back  into  the  office,  and  does  the  ordinary  business  of  the  office,  alihouj^h 
he  has  been  private-  secretary. 

145.  Mr.  Layard.]  Mr.  Atlee,  I  understand,  is  now  in  the  profession? — He  is 
librarian. 

146.  And  you  said,  I  think  also,  that  he  was  an  attach^? — Yes,  he  is  also 
an  attach^ ;  but  I  believe  he  was  specially  attached  in  consequence  of  his  being 
private  secretary,  in  order  to  give  him  a  position  in  the  diplomatic  body.  It  is 
intended  when  the  present  consul  vacates  his  office,  that  Mr.  Atlee  shall  per- 
form  such  consular  business  as  is  required  to  be  done. 

147.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,]  Is  Mr.  Atlee  so  far  considered  in  the  service  that  he 
might  be  removed  as  attach^  to  any  other  embassy  ? — No.  His  position  is 
this,  that  he  is  attached  to  the  embassy  with  the  position  of  an  attach^,  but  his 
duties  in  the  embassy  are  those  of  a  librarian ;  but  he  will  eventually  combine 
with  those  duties  such  consular  duties  as  may  require  to  be  performed  when  the 
present  consul  vacates  his  office.     That  is  the  arrangement  with  the  Treasury. 

148.  is  that  settled  by  minute  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — ^Yes,  by  a  regular 
Despatch. 

149.  Mr.  LayardJ]  The  same  observation  I  suppose  applies  to  the  two  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  mission  in  Persia  ? — No ;  they  are  regular  attach^. 

150.  How 
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150.  How  is  it  that  they  have  been  so  many  years  attaches  ;  I  thought  you  E^Mammond,  Esq. 
said  that  they  were  in  an  exceptional  position  ?*- There  is  no  positive  rule  against  ' 

their  going  elsewhere.     In  saying  that  they  were  in  an  exceptional  position  I     ^^  ^^^  *®^** 
meant  that  they  were  never  unpaid  attaches,   but  they  are  regularly  in   the 
diplomatic  service. 

151.  I  believe  that,  chiefly  upon  your  recommendation,  there  were  four  young 
men  sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  brought  up  as  interpreters  to  the  Embassy?  — 
As  oriental  attach^. 

152.  But  thfy  were  intended,  were  they  not,  to  supplant  Pisani  and  the 
other  dragomans  of  the  placer — Not  to  act  as  dragomans,  but  the  intention  was 
to  estabh'sh  at  Constantinople  the  practice  which  obtains  in  Persia,  where  there 
are  no  dragomans ;  but  all  the  members  of  the  mission  understand,  or  ought  to 
understand,  Persian. 

153.  But  these  gentlemen  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  should  belong  to  that  embassy,  and  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  r — 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  so  stated  in  terms;  but  it  certainly  was  the  under- 
standing, and  my  understanding  at  the  time. 

154.  That  scheme,  I  believe,  has  not  succeeded  ? — That  scheme,  unfortunately, 

from  peculiar  circumBtances,  has  broken  down.  ' 

155.  One  of  those  gentlemen  was  Mr.  Doria? — ^Yes;  he  was  Secretary  of 
Legation  in  Persia,  and  ije  is  now  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Parana. 

156.  He  was  exceptionally  taken  away  from  Constantinople,  and  sent  else- 
where ? — Yes ;  there  was  no  absolute  rule  against  his  being  taken  aw  ay ;  we      ' 
should  have  considered  Persia  a  cognate  service.     I  should  never  have  questioned 

a  transfer  from  Constantinople  to  Persia. 

157.  Mr.  Hughes, I  believe,  was  made  consul? — Yes. 

158.  And  he  was  brought  back  again  to  the  post  of  secretary  ? —-Yes,  of 
oriental  secretary. 

159.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  that  another  attempt  shduld  be  made,  and 
that  other  young  men  should  be  sent  to  Constantinople  for  that  peculiar  embassy  ? 
— There  has  been  so  much  disappointment  connected  with  those  appointments, 
that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  embark  in  a  similar  plan ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  less 
necessary  mow  than  it  was  before,  because  we  are  gradually  being  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  knowledge  of  oriental  languages ;  a  great  nuinber  of  the  Turkish 
Ministers  can  now  talk  French,  so  that  the  anibassador  can  transact  his  own 
busine^s  with  them. 

160.  Would  you  propose  to  keep  an  oriental  secretary  there,  after  Mr.  Hughes  ? 
—Mr.  Hughes  is  a  young  man  now,  and  I  could  hardly  say  what  we  should  do 
if  a  vacancy  were  to  occur;  but  1  should  be  disposed  to  keep  up  the  appoint- 
ment, for  it  will  be  always  necessary  to  have  a  certain  power  of  interpretation, 
and  always  desirable  to  have  a  person  of  high  standing  at  the  embassy,  qualified 
to  check  subordinate  interpreters. 

1 61 .  At  the  present  time  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  attache  at  Con- 
stantinople, or  person  attached  to  the  embassy,  who  is  required  to  understand  the 
Turkish  langiiage,  except  the  oriental  secretary  ? — We  have  a  very  able  orientalist 
there  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lionel  Moore,  who  was  appointed  from  his  knowledge 
of  oriental  languages ;  he  is  the  son,  I  believe,  of  the  Consul  General  at  Beyrout ; 
recently  we  have  ceased  naming  attaches  with  referepce  to  a  knowledge  of  oriental 
languages,  and  we  have,  in  consequence,  reduced  the  number  of  paid  attaches ; 
we  have  now  four,  and  there  were  six. 

162.  How  many  are  unpaid? — There  is  Mr.  Calvert,  who  is  nominally 
attached,  being  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  ;  he  is  unpaid,  and  there 
is  one  regular  unpaid  attach^. 

163.  But,  altogether,  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  is  on  a  very  different 
footing  now  from  any  other  embassy  ? — It  has  one  more  paid  attach^  ;  the  Con- 
stantinople Embassy  is,  however,  rather  strongly  provided  in  other  respects, 
because  it  has  got  Count  Pisani,  who  is  practically  a  paid  attach^,  and  an 
Oriental  Secretary  as  well  as  a  Secretary  of  Embassy  ;  but,  I  think,  it  wants  more 
assistance. 

164.  Do  you  not  find  that,  generally  speaking,  in  large  missions  there  is  a 
complaint  of  their  being  overworked  ;  for  example,  does  not  Lord  Cowley  com- 
plain at  Paris? — I  have  heard  no  complaint ;  I  have  heard  incidentally,  in  con- 

0.47.  B  4  '  versation. 
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jE.  Hammond,  Esq.  versation,  that  at  the  Paris  embassy  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Sunday-work,  and 
1 that  the  attaches  do  not  get  their  seventh  d^y  to  themselves. 

^    15  April  1861.  16^,  Practically,  do  you  find  that  unpaid    attaches  virork   as  well  as   paid 

attaches  r — I  hear  no  complaints  from  the  missions  of  all  the  men  not  doing  their 
best ;  of  course  there  may  be  different  abilities  among  men. 

166.  I  gather  from  these  Despatches,  in  the  answers  sent  to  the  Foreign 
OflSce,  that  many  of  the  heads  of  missions  say  that  they  cannot  practically  make 
use  of  the  unpaid  attaches  as  they  can  of  the  paid  attach^ ;  that  there  is  a  delicacy 
in  calling  upon  them  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  false  delicacy  ;  the  mistake  they  make 
arises  from  not  considering  the  unpaid  attaches  as  public  servants,  whereas  all  the 
attaches  are  public  servants,  and  bound  to  do  the  duty  allotted  to  them  ;  there 
ought  therefore  to  be  no  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador  in  employing  an 
unpaid  attach^. 

167.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  was  generally  understood  that  an  unpaid 
attach^ship  was  a  probationary  employment  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  after  a  certain  examination  being  passed,  a  man  should  be  qualified 
to  enter  the  profession  as  a  paid  attach^,  that  their  position  would  be  different,  as 
they  could  be  made  to  work  them,  like  any  other  attach^? — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  any  demur  on  the  part  of  any  atfcxch^s  to  do  their  work  as  unpaid 
attaches ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  understanding.  I  have  never  heard 
from  Paris,  where  there  are  a  number  of  unpaid  attaches,  that  there  was  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  unpaid  attaches  to  do  their  work. 

168.  Chairman,]  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  a  circular  despatch  from  the 
Foreign  Ofiice,  regarding  the  leave  of  absence,  this  phrase  occurred :  '*  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attaches,  as  the  public 
has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it  has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  who  are  in 
the  receipt  of  salaries" r-^ — Yes  ;  it  has  not  the  same  claim  ;  the  impaid  attach^ 
hangs  loosely,  as  you  may  say,  by  the  profession  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
unpaid  attache  asks  for  his  leave  just  as  the  paid  attache  does ;  he  does  not  absent 
himself  when  he  likes,  or  for  as  long  as  he  likes.  But  what  is  meant  is,  that  if 
you  pay  a  man  for  his  services,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should  fulfil  his 
part  of  the  bond  ;  but  there  is  no  such  bond  in  the  case  of  an  unpaid  attach^. 

'^  1 69.  Mr.  LayardJ]  If  it  were  fully  understood  that  a  certain  period  of  service 

should  entitle  him,  upon  the  passing  of  examination,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
profession,  do  you  not  think  that  he  would  then  be  induced  to  work  like  any 
other  attach^? — I  would  rather  say  that  he  works  now  without  that  under- 
standing. The  circular  says  that  a  man  who  receives  the  public  money  shall* 
not  be  absent  from  his  duties  above  a  certain  time  ;  but  that  a  man  who  does 
not  receive  the  public  money  should  not  be  subject  to  any  such  strict  rules.  That 
was  the  meaning  of  the  circular,  I  know.  We  thought  that  a  recipient  of  the 
public  money  was  more  bound  to  do  his  work  than  a  man  who  was  not  receiving 
it ;  but  still  they  were  all,  though  perhaps  not  equally,  bound  to  do  their  work. 

170.  I  believe  that  the  attaches  at  Constantinople  used  to  live  with  the 
ambassador  and  to  dine  with  him  ? — Not  necessarily  to  dine  with  him ;  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  ever  been  obligatory  upon  the  ambassadors  in  our  service  to 
keep  a  table  for  the  attaches ;  but  we  lodge  them  at  Constantinople. 

171.  And  give  them  the  use  of  the  Embassy  kitchen,  do  you  not  ? — There  is 
a  kitchen  for  them  in  the  Embassy ;  we  built  a  kitchen. 

172.  Mx.  Hope^  I  believe  that  although  several  eminent  diplomatists  who 
have  made  reports  state  that  they  feel  a  difficulty  in  requiring  services  the  from* 
unpaid  attaches,  they  also  add  that  they  work  most  diligently,  and  give  their 
services  most  willingly? — Certainly ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  perfectly 
concur  with  those  ministers  in  that  respect ;  I  cannot  express  that  too  strongly. 

173.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Are  you  going  to  attend  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Harris,  to  send  out  attaches  to  the  South  American  semi-diplomatic  missions  r — 
We  do  not  send  attaches  generally  to  places  where  there  are  only  charges 
d'affaires ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  send  them,  but 
the  class  of  diplomatists  to  whom  Captain  Harris  alludes  hold  the  office  of  consul 
general  as  well,  and  they  have  a  certain  consular  staff. 

1 74.  He  says  that  from  the  growing  importance  of  those  places  he  thinks  it 
very  important  to  hi^ve  an  attache  at  each  place  who  might  be  prepared  here- 
after to  be  of  use  in  the  country  ? — I  should  see  no  objection,  except  that  it  would 
involve  an  increase  of  expense. 

175'  Do 
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175.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestions  made  by  several  of  the  gentlemen   £.  jHaifi«cwirf,  Esq* 
Avho  have  answered  the  queries,  that  attaches  should  be  removed  frequently  from        ' 

one  place  to  another,  say  every  two  years  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good      ^5  -April  i86j. 
thing ;  and  what  is  more,  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  rotation,  and  that  the 
attaches  should  commence  their  career  at  the  less  agreeable  mission,  and  rise  up 
to  the  more  agreeable  mission.     I  am  not  sure,  for  example,  that  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  that  a  man  should  have  his  first  station  as  paid  attach^,  at  Paris. 

176.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  paid  and  unpaid  attach^? — Yes. 

177.  Would  you  pay  the  expenses  of  the  unpaid  attaches  from  place  to  place  ? 
— We  do  not  pay  them. 

178.  But  would  it  not  be  just  and  fair  to  pay  them? — I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny  that  it  would  be  just  and  fair.  I  think  that  we  are  rather  hard  upon  all 
the  subordinate  members  of  missions,  in  not  giving  them  a  certain  allowance 
towards  the  expenses  of  their  joumies. 

1 79.  Virtually,  your  attaches  enter  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  certain  period 
before  entering  upon  their  duties  ? — For  three  months. 

1 80.  Mr.  FitzgHraldJ]  In  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  oriental  secretary 
at  Constantinople,  you  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Turkish  Government  understanding  French  better  than  they  dui,  there  was  less 
necessity  for  having  a  person  in  the  post  of  oriental  secretary  and  interpreter. 
Are  you  not  aware,  that  although  they  may  talk  French  perfectly,  yet  that  all 
documents  which  are  communicated  are  very  otten  in  the  Turkish  language? — 
Certainly. 

181.  Reports  from  the  provinces,  and  so  forth? — Yes. 

182.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary'  to  have  some  person  understanding  the  Ian-- 
guage  ? — That  is  what  I  said.  1  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  clasps  of  dragomans  or  interpreters,  and  that  we  should  keep  an 
oriental  secretary  as  a  person  to  superintend  them.  I  look  upon  an  oriental 
secretary  as  being  an  appointment  necessary  to  be  kept  up. 

183.  Mr.  Layard.l  What  is  the  difierence  between  a  Charge-d'Affiaires  and  a 
Charg6-des- Affaires  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difference,  none  that  I 
know  of;  the  employment  of  the  latter  term  in  the  case  to  which  you  allude,  must 
have  been  a  mistake  in  the  copyist  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  we  never  recognised 
any  difference.  There  is  no  such  person  recognised  in  the  Vienna  Protocol  as 
Charg^-des-Affaires ;  the  Charge-d 'Affaires  is  the  only  officer  that  we  have :  but 
we  also  have  the  designation  of  Charge-des-Archives,  and  I  think  tliat  must  have 
been  the  term  used  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

1 84.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  A  great  many  questions  have  been  put  to  you 
with  regard  to  attaches ;  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  good  principle  that  when  an 
attach^  enters  into  the  service,  he  .should  be  paid  as  you  pay  any  other  member 
of  the  service  ? — 1  should  have  no  objection  to  it  if  you  paid  him  on  a  scale. 

1 85.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  an  attach^,  when  he  enters  the  service,  was 
paid,  he  would  feel  greater  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  once  having  as  it  were 
received  the  shilling  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
feeling. 

186.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  Is  it  very  important  that  the  junior  members  of  a 
mission  should  live  a  good  deal  with  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  have  consider- 
able opportunities  of  conversing  with  him? — I  should  imagine  that  such  would 
practically  be  the  case. 

187.  But  is  it  important  in  your  opinion  that  it  should  be  the  case  ? — Of  course 
every  opportunity  that  a  young  man  has  of  improving  himself  is  an  advantage 
to  the  public  sei*vice ;  but  }0U  can  lay  down  no  rule  upon  that  subject,  for  so 
much  depends  upon  the  man  who  is  the  attach^,  and  upon  the  man  who  is  the 
ambassador.  Some  ambassadors  like  to  t^lk,  while  some  prefer  to  be  silent ;  and 
again  some  attaches  like  being  talked  to,  whilst  some  attaches  dislike  it. 

188.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  In  looking  over  these  papers,  I  see  that  iln  many 
places  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministeis  are  expected  to  entertain  and  to  lodge 
their  attach^^  but  there  seems  to  be  no  rule  of  that  kind  in  our  embassies  or 
missions  ? — None,  except  as  regards  Constantinople,  Paris,  and  Teheran,  w  here 
rooms  are  found  in  the  public  buildings  for  some  or  all  of  the  establishment. 

189.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  an  attach^  goes  to  a  foreign  embassy  or 
mission,  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  ambassador  to  take  care  to  look 
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E.  Hamm§miy  Esq.  after  kim,  and  to  treat  him  ag  a  member  of  his  family  ? — I  cannot  lay  it  down  as 
'  — _  a  matter  of  duty, 

15  April  i86ik^  190.  You  send  a  young  man  of  the  age  of  19  to  a  mission  abroad^  and  do  you 
not  think  that  the  ambassador  or  minister  ought  to  keep  his  house  open  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  find,  at  the  embassy  or  the  mission,  in  a  certain 
degree,  his  home  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  down  any  rule  of  that  kind ; 
the  case  does  not  admit  of  a  positive  rule. 

191.  A  foreign  minister  is  obliged  to  do  so,  or  he  is  obliged  to  make  an 
allowance  to  the  attaches  ? — And  in  my  opinion  the  very  fact  of  a  commuted 
allowance  being  permitted  to  be  made,  which  is  the  case  in  the  missions  of  cer- 
tain  countries,  rather  goes  to  show  that  the  foreign  govemm^its  do  not  attach 
great  importance  to  an  attach^  having  the  run  of  a  minister's  house. 

192.  Then  the  position,  in  that  case,  of  an  attache  abroad  is  pretty  much  that 
of  the  position  of  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices  here,  who  has  no  home 
to  go  to  ? — Yes ;  and  I  believe  that  a  great  many  clerks  are  without  homes  in 
London. 

1 93.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consequence  of  that  state  of  things  existing  at 
our  embassies  and  missions  is  likely  to  lead  young  men  into  bad  society  r — It  ia 
very  hard  to  restrict  the  society  of  young  men ;  I  think  indeed  that  it  is  much 
better  not  to  send  men  abroad  before  they  have  attained  the  age  of  21  or  22^ 
That  is  the  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  is  in  much 
greater  danger  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  at  the  age  of  19,  than  he  is  in  London  ;  but 
I  certainly  think  that  our  attaches  are  sent  abroad  too  young,  and  that  it  would, 
be  much  better  that  we  should  alter  the  rule,  and  say  that  they  ^all  not  go  abroad 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  21. 

194.  One  of  the  objects  of  an  attache  is  that  he  should  obtain  access  to  the 
best  society,  and  if  a  minister  or  ambassailor  is  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  his^ 
attache  at  his  house,  how  is  the  attach^  to  become  acquainted  with  that  society  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  down  any  social  rule  of  that  kind. 
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Jovis^  18°  die  Aprilis^  1861. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  DuflF. 
Sir  Minto  Farqubar. 
Mr.  £buikej. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Jiayard. 

Mr*  Monckton  Milnes. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  HammoTudy  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

195.  Chairman!\  HAVE  you  any  additional  papers  that  you  wish  to  hand  in  J?.  Hommofu^  Esq. 

for  the  use  of  the  Committee  ? — I  think  that  the  Committee  may  like  to  have  a       

list  of  the  establishments  of  foreign  missions  in  London,  and  the  forms  of  our      ^^  -*P"^  *^*' 
credentials,  appointments  and  letters  of  recall  {the  same  being  handed  in).  Fiefe  Appendis. 

196.  Sir  Minto  Farqu1iar.'\  As  a  general  rule,  and  speaking  from  the 
little  experience  which  I  have  had,  ambassadors  and  ministers,  are  excessively 
kind  to  their  attach^,  and  do  all  tbey  can  for  them;  but  do  you  not  think  that 
there  is  a  groat  difference  between  the  position  of  a  young  man  first  entering  into 
life  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  office  in  London,  where  lie  may  have  relations  residing, 
and  tliat  of  a  young  man  who,  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  is  sent  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  a  mission  in  a  foreign  town,  and  where  he  has  no  relations  or  friends 
residing  ? — With  respect  to  the  relative  advantages  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office 
and  attaches  in  that  respect,  I  should  say  that  we  do  not  consider  that  the  clerks 
have  necessarily  relations  and  friends  in  London,  and,  with  reference  to  tliat. par- 
ticular point,  we  have  regulated  the  age  at  which  admission  may  be  obtained  into 
the  Foreign  Office ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  young  man  has  his  family  in  town,  or  has 
what  we  call  a  fixed  and  respectable  home  in  town,  in  the  house  for  instance 
either  of  a  tutor,  or  relation  of  some  kind,  where  he  can  dine  and  sleep,  we  will 
take  him  at  18 ;  but  if  he  has  not  got  that  advantage,  we  put  the  age  down  at  i20. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  point  of  the  position  of  an  attacl!^  abroad,!  think  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a  foreign  minister  abroad  should  so  far  look  after  his  attach^ 
as  to  take  care  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  going  properly  into  the  society  of 
the  place,  ami  that  he  should  either  present  them  or  take  care  that  ihey 
are  presented  and  introduced  into  that  society  in  which  as  attaches  they 
ought  to  move,  and  which  is  the  first  society  in  the  place.  However,  it 
must  depend,  of  course,  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  of  the  man  to  be 
presented,  because  you  may  have  a  very  excellent  man  as  an  attach^,  who  may  not 
care  for  going  into  society,  or  there  may  be  some  circumstances  which  might 
render  it  very  desirable  that  he  should  not  be  presented  generally  ;  but  assuming 
that  the  class  of  attache  is  such  as  I  have  said  1)efore  I  considered  it  to  be,  then  I 
think  that,  for  the  advantage  of  the  young  man,  and  al<o  lor  the  advantage  of 
the  public  service,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  ambassador  should  give  him  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  such  society  in  the  place  as  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  open  to  him. 

197.  I  served  under  two  ambassadors  at  Vienna,  one  the  father  of  the  present 
Xord  Cowley,  and  the  other  the  late  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb,  and  in  both  cases  they  gave  their  attaches  a  general  invitation  to  fheir 
table.  During  the  five  years  that  I  served  with  Sir  Frederick  Lamb  we  always, 
as  a  rule,  had  an  invitation  to  his  house,  and  he  carried  it  to  such  an  extent,  that 
even  when  he  was  not  able  to  receive  us,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  not  present, 
he  always  had  a  table  provided  for  his  attaches  and  secretary,  if  they  liked  to 
dine  there.  The  reason  why  I  mention  these  circumstances  is,  that  1  found  it 
had  a  most  excellent  effect  upon  the  embassy  itself,  for  we  all  lived  there  like  one 
family,  and  I  think  that  the  practice  affords  to  ambassadors  an  opportunity  for 
giving  hints  to  their  attaches,  and  besides  that,  I  think  it  produced  a  good  feeling 
on   the   part  of  the   attaches  towards   their  chief,  for  1  believe  that  there  was 
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£.  Hammond^  Esq.  nothing  which  they  might  have  asked  that  their  attaches  would  not  have  done, 

^       not  only  as  a  public  duty,  but  as  a  great  pleasure  to  themselves.     Do  you  not 

?8  April  1861.  think  tliat  that  was  a  very  favourable  position  of  affairs  ? — May  I  ask  the  Honour- 
able Member  whether  the  attach^  dined  on  an  invitation  received,  or  whether 
they  dined  j»s  a  right. 

198.  With  reference  to  Lord  Cowley,  I  cannot  quite  recollect  how  that  was; 
but  with  reference  to  Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  he  used  to  send  to  every  one  of  his 
attach^  and  secretary  a  servant  every  morning,  who  knocked  at  his  door  and 
said,  •*  Are  you  coming  to  dinner  to-day,  sir"? — There  is  no  rule  in  our  service 
which  renders  it  obligatory  upon  the  Minister  to  entertain  his  attaches.  In  answer- 
ing such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  guiding  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee, because  it  is  so  much  a' matter  of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  every 
ambassador,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  personal  consideration  as  regards  his  family. 
I  should  be  sorry,  and  1  should  think  it  unfair  to  lay  down  any  such  rule,  or  to 
imply  that  any  such  practice  ought  to  be  observed  by  an  ambassador,  for  I  do 
not  think  that  the  salaries  of  ambassadors  are  calculated  to  maintain  an  establish- 
ment of  that  kind,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  be  always  convenient  for  an 
ambassador  having  a  family  to  have  his  attaches  dining  with  hira  every  day.  It 
is  a  matter  entirely  of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  and  being 
such,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  more. 

199.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Should  you  have  any  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  list  of  attaches  only  ? — It  is  on  the  table. 

200.  1  think  you  have  stated,  that  you  tliink  it  desirable  to  vary  the  post  at 
which  an  unpaid  aitach6  may  be  placed  r— 1  think  it  would  certainly  be  so. 

201.  1  believe  that  you  also  said,  with  reference  to  that  change,  that  you  did 
not  think  it  desirable  to  place  unpaid  attaches  in  the  first  instance  at  Paris  ? — 
Yes,  or  perhaps  any  attach^ ;  I  think  that  the  purport  of  the  observation  1  made 
was,  that  a  young  man  on  entering  the  profession,  should  not  commence  with  the 
best  place,  but  should  go  gradually  through  different  places,  and  if  Paris  is  the 
best,  that  he  should  get  to  Paris  in  his  turn.  I  did  not  apply  that  remark 
simply  to  unpaid  attaches,  but  generally  to  all  attaches.  A  young  man,  whether 
paid  attach^  or  not,  should  not  on  his  first  appointment  in  either  rank  be  named 
to  Paris. 

202.  Has  that  rule  been  observed  in  the  appointment  of  attaches,  for  example, 
that  an  attache  has  been  placed  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  minor  post,  rather  than 
at  a  place  like  Pai;^s  ? — I  can  hardly  say,  because  the  arrangement  with  respect 
to  that,  is  an  arrangement  which  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  es  to 
which,  the  Under  Secretaries  have  no  voice,  and  of  which  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  take  heed. 

203.  Would  you  not  consider  it  rather  a  hardship,  thai  an  unpaid  attach^, 
who  had  served  three  or  four  years  in  Paris,  should  be  removed  as  an  unpaid 
attache  to  a  u\inor  court  ?— If  he  had  not  been  at  a  minor  court  before,  I  should 
not  think  it  a  hardship  at  all ;  it  might  be  a  misfortune  for  hira,  that  he  had 
taken  the  best  first;  but  I  think  that  all  the  attaches  should  take  their  turn  of 
service  both  in  the  favourable  and  the  unfavourable  courts,  and  because  an  attach6 
happens  to  go  in  the  first  place,  to  a  very  agreeable  court,  I  do  not  see  why  he 
is  not  to  go  in  the  course  of  his  career  to  a  court  which  is  less  so. 

204.  You  would  not  consider  it  any  hardship  of  which  an  unpaid  attach^ 
might  complain,  that  if,  after  having  obtained  a  good  character,  and  served  three 
or  four  years  in  Paris,  he  were  removed  to  one  of  the  minor  courts  ? — No  ;  one 
can  hardly  tell  what  a  man's  expectations  or  feelings  may  be,  but  I  can  only 
answer  the  question  as  a  professional  point,  and  I  should  think  any  such  com- 
plaint most  unreasonable. 

205.  In  the  papers  that  you  have  already  laid  before  the  Committee,  is  there 
a  separate  list  of  the  unpaid  attaches? — If  the  Honourable  Member  will  turn  to 
the  third  paper,  he  will  find  a  *'  statement  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service, 
according  to  their  present  and  past  appointments,  and  showing  their  present 
posts'' 

206.  I  do  not  see  there  any  distinction  between  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  in  the  second  page  of  the  third  paper. 

207.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  usual  course  is  that  an  unpaid  attach^ 
does  not  remain  in  that  position  more  than  from  three  to  four  years  ?— I  did  not 
say  the  usual  course ;  I  said  that  latterly  I  think  it  has  been  three  or  four  years 
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on  the  average;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tied  down  to  any  specific   time;  there  has  E.Hamm(md,Bggf^ 
been  no  rule.  

208.  Considering  the  present  number  of  unpaid  attaches  on  this  list,  and  18  April  i86u 
bearing  in  mind  the  rule  or  custom  that  an  impaid  attach^  should  not  remain  in 
that  post  beyond  four  or  five  years,  do  you  think  that  that  list  can  be  so  cleared 
oflf  that  those  who  have  been  in  that  post  for  four  years  will  be  ap}>ointed  before 
they  attain  their  fifth  year  ? — I  can  hardly  tell  you.  We  have  struck  oft*  two 
missions,  and  of  course  that  very  much  diminishes  the  probability  of  promo- 
tion; but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  opinion.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  appoint  two  or  three  extra  attaches  to  a  place;  sometimes  new  diplo- 
matic missions  may  be  created. 

200.  Mr.  HapeJ]  With  reference  to  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  that  an 
attach^  should  begin  at  some  small  place,  is  that  quite  consistent  with  Lord 
Cowley's  opinion  as  given  at  page  62  of  the  Reports  of  our  Foreign  Ministers 
-on  Diplomatic  Services.  1  will  read  you  the  passage,  **  Another  point  on 
which  1  solicit  your  Lordship's  attention  is  the  advisability  of  never  leaving  the 
junior  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place ;  two  years  should,  I 
think,  be  the  utmost  limit  of  a  residence  at  one  post,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  all  have  the  advantage,  in  the  course  oF  their  early  career,  of  residing  at 
one  or  other  of  the  great  courts,  by  which  they  will  become  better  acquainted 
with  questions  of  importance."  Do  you  differ  from  Lord  Cowley? — No;  I 
think  that  my  answer  was  very  nearly  tlie  same  thing;  substantially  the  same. 
There  are  seven  or  eight  large  courts  which  admit  ot*  a  man  in  his  early  career 
being  appointed  to  one  or  more  of  them. 

210.  Mr.  Layard.']  In  fact  your  view  and  Lord  Cowley's  appear  to  agree 
exactly  ? — Pretty  nearly. 

211.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  would  not  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man 
•should  start  at  a  small  court  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  that  no  attach^  has  any  right 
to  complain  if,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  he  is  appointed  indifferently  to  any  of 
the  missions.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man,  because  he  began  his  career  in  Europe 
at  Paris,  would  have  any  right  to  say,  "  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  that  I  should  be 
•sent  to  Mexico." 

212.  Chairman.']  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  date,  or  about  the  date, 
when  any  examination  whatever  was  first  required*  of  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  diplomatic  service  ? — Lord  Clarendon  first  established  it  in  January  1856. 

213.  Up  to  that  lime  had  there  been  any  inquiry  whatever  into  the  intellectual 
fitness  of  a  person  who  was  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service? — None  that  I, 
"^  Under  Secretary,  had  any  cognizance  of. 

214.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  do  you  suppose  that  any  inquiry  took  f)lace  as 
to  whether  a  candidate  for  the  diplomatic  service  had  received  an  ordinarily  good 
education  ? — With  regard  to  appointments  in  the  office,  the  Under  Secretaries 
have  no  voice  ;  we  do  not  know  what  inquiry  precedes  the  appointment,  or  on 
what  grounds  it  is  made,  or  what  steps  may  have  been  taken  to  satisfy  the 
^Secretary  of  State  that  the  person  is  a  proper  person  to  be  appointed,  or  any- 
thing o[  the  kind.  I  speak  generally  of  all  appointments.  As  permanent 
Under  Secretary,  I  hold  as  a  general  rule  that  it  would  be  going  beyond  my 
proper  sphere  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  know  the  character  of  the  man  whom 
he  might  be  about  to  appoint,  and  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  happened 
to  know  his  character,  and  that  he  was  not  a  desirable  man  to  appoint,  then  I 
think  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  might  very  well  make  the  remark ;  but 
this  would  hardly  occur  in,  the  case  of  a  first  appointment.  1  want  to  guard 
against  its  being  supposed  that  1  interfere  generally  in  such  matters;  if  in  any 
case  I  interfere,  it  is  merely  on  public  grounds. 

215.  With  regard  to  the  examination  introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon,  can  you 
state  whether  that  differs  much,  or  upon  what  points  it  is  different,  from  the 
presentregulations?  — I  believe  that  the  present  regulations  are  exactly  what 
Lord  Clarendon  established  ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  material  difference. 
Lord  Malmesbury  made  some  variation  in  them,  but  I  think  that  Lord  John 
Russell  restored  the  old  system. 

216.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  before  the  time  of  Lord  Clarendon  any 
attempt  at  an  examination  was  made? — ^ITiere  was  no  attempt  at  an  official 
examination,  but  with  regard  to  the  student  attaches  sent  to  Constantinople,  I 
assume   the   universities,  who  were  requested  to  recommend  them,  took  some 
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E.  Hammond,  Etq.  method  to  satisf}'^  themselves  that  they   were  fit  and    proper  to  be  so  recom- 

mended. 

iS  April  1861.  217.  Will  you  just  sta*e  to  the  Committee  under  what  circumstances  tliose 

students  were  appointed  with  regard  to  examination? — In  the  year  1841 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  the  view  of  setting  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
eventually  free  from  the  necessity  of  employing  dragomans  for  the  confidential 
service  of  the  embassy,  determined  to  appoint  two  young  gentlemen  who  should 
go  to  Constantinople,  and  be  there  taught  the  oriental  languages.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  applied  to  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
to  recommend  each  one,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  or  thereabouts,  when 
their  probation  at  Constantinople  had  expired,  they  were  promoted  to  be  regular 
attach6s.  When  this  occurred  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
time,  applied  again  to  the  universities,  and  two  more  students  were  named  by 
them. 

218.  Have  the  universities  been  applied  to  to  name  any  other  candidates  for  the 
diplomatic  body  r — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.* 

2^1 9.   Do  yoti  happen  to  know  whether  the  public  schools  in  the  country  have 
been  applied  to  nominate  any  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

220.  Has  there  not  been  of  late  years  something  of  the  same  kind  done  with 
regard  to  China  ? — 'With  respect  to  the  student  interpreters  in  China,  the  system 
of  appointing  them  was  formally  introduced  iu  1854,  when  a  communication  was 
-made  by  Lord  Clanrendonto  the  London  University,  King's  College,  and  I  think 
two  or  three  colleges  in  Ireland,  giving  them  a  nomination  each  of  one  student,  to 
go  to  China  to  learn  the  Chinese  language.  There  was  no  public  examination 
then  ;  what  was  done  in  that  respect  was  done  in  the  colleges  themselves ;  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  such  student  interpreters  have  .either  been  obtained 
irom  King's  College,  where  they  have  been,  I  presume,  examined,  and  given 
Hsatififaction  to  the  Principal  of  King's  College,  or  they  have  been  obtained  on 
-the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  exercising  his  own  discretion  as  in  the 
case  of  attaches.  In  no^case,  till  the  passing  of  the  late  Superannuation  Act, 
was  there  any  public  examination  of  students  sent  to  China  or  to  Japan,  or 
Siam ;  but  since  the  passing  of  tJie  Superannuation  Act,  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  a  person  entering  into  the  Civil  Service,  should  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  persons  so  appointed  have  been,  or  will  be, 
examined  before  the -Civil  Service  Commissioners.  At  the  present  time,  f  think 
that  we  have  two  student  interpreters  in  Japan,  who  have  been  examined  before 
them.  Lord  John  Russell  has  opened  the  appointment  of  students  to  modified 
competition  hefore  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  six  student  interpreters 
will  at  once  be  appointed  in  China  and  two  in  Jupan.  With  reference  to  those 
appointments,  Lord  John  Russell  has  given  to  King's  College,  out  of  considera- 
tion  for  the  service  they  have  been  to  usiin  giving  us  some  very  good  men,  six 
nominations ;  he  has  also  given  three  /to  (Cambridge,  three  to  Oxford,  three 
to  the  University  College  of  London,  and  three  to  Wellington  College,  and  we 
have  a  few  on  our  own  list;  altogether,  it  is  contemplated,  although  there  may 
be  alterations,  that  there  should  be  24  competitors  for  these  eight  places,  adopting 
pretty  nearly  the  principle  of  the  Foreign  Office,  where  we  send  three  competitors 
in  'for  a  clerkship.  They  will  be  examined  in  certain  things,  which  we  consider 
suflicient  to  test  their  ability  to  learn  hereafter;  and  this  Hme  we  have  been 
obliged  to  extend  the  age,  out  of  consideration  for  certain  students  of  King's 
College,  who  had  been  expecting  to  get  appointed,  and  probably  would  have 
been  appointed,  if  we  had  been  able  to  make  those  appointments  during  the  war ; 
but  it  having  been  thought  inexpedient  to  increase  uur  establishment,  until  we 
really  saw  what  we  wanted,  some  of  those  etudents  got  beyond  the  age  of  20, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  it  would  be  hard  upon  them  to  debar  them 
from  their  chance  of  getting  appointed,  «o  that  the  age  for  this  time  has  been 
extended  to  25  years.  Hereafter,  these  appointments  will  be  limited  to  the  age 
of  between  16  and  20 ;  we  think  that  it  is  desirable  .that  a  person  going  to  China 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  language,  and  also  :gotng  to  Japan  for  the  same 
purpose,  should  not  have  passed  beyond  the  age  of  20  ;  ahd  his  examination  in 
this  country  is  directed  to  ascertaining  that  he  has  had;a  liberal  education,  and 
that  he  is  intelligent  and  capable  of  putting  his  thoughts  upon  paper  in  a  way 
which  gives  promise  of  future  advancement  in  this  studies  of  languages. 

22  ] .  Has  there  been  any  other  application  of  the  principle  of  competition  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  diplomatic  service? — rNo.     I  ehouki  explain  that  these 
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appointments  I  am  speaking  of  are  not  diplomatic  appointments;  ihey  are  intended  E.  Hanmond,  Esq, 
for  the  consular  service.  » 

222.  Will  you  state  how  the  process  of  examination  is  carried  out? — It  i&      18  April  i86i. 
carried  out  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

223.  Do  the  candidates  attend  at  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes ;  but  we  know  nothing  officially,  and  I  believe  that  no  Government  office 
knows  anything,  of  the  process  of  the  examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners. I  believe  that  in  a  competitive  examination,  they  examine  by  marks, 
and  after  the  competition  is  over,  they  send  to  us  the  marks  that  each  candidate 
has  gained. 

224.  In  the  ordinary  examination  of  an  unpaid  attach^,  you  merely  receive  a 
certificate  of  his  competency  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

225.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  judging  from  such  intercourse  as  these 
young  men  have  had  with  the  oflSce,  have  the  results  of  that  examination  been 
satisfactory  ?— •  Some  have  failed,  and  some  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
certificates. 

226.  I  am  alluding  to  the  general  impression  which  you  have  derived  from 
any  opportunities  you  may  have  had  of  witnessing  by  the  results,  the  efficiency 
of  these  examinations,  speaking  generally? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  derived 
any  particular  impression  upon  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other.  The  young 
men,  after  they  are  examined,  come  into  the  office,  and  they  work  as  copying  clerks 
for  a  limited  period,  but  I  see  little  of  them.  I  go  into  the  room,  and  occasionally 
speak  to  ihem ;  but  as  to  anything  to  test  their  ability  in  the  office  during  the 
three  months  they  are  there,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

227.  Can  you  state,  for  instance,  whether  the  handwriting  is  better  than  it 
used  to  be  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  handwriting  has  improved  lately  ;  we  used 
to  write  very  well  indeed  in  the  office.     It  is  not  often  that  a  young  man  of  20 
fresh  from  school  or  college  does  write  a  good  hand.     He  acquires  that  after- 
wards ;  I  find  that  in  the  office  the  writing  improves  after  a  clerk  ha&  had  some 
practice,  but  generally  speaking  the  handwriting  of  a  young  man  when  he  first- 
comes  m,  is  certainly  open  to  improvement.     We  require  the  clerks  to  write  a 
hand  which  probably  they  were  never  taught  to  write  before*     We  tell  them  to. 
write  large  when  probably  they  have  been  accustomed  to  write  small ;  we  tell, 
them  to  form  their  letters  in  a  particular  way^  and  they  have  perhaps  not  attended 
to  that  so  much  a»  could  be  desired  ;  and  theretpre  they  really  have  much  to  learn, 
as  regards  writing,  after  they  come  into  the  office,  and  the  same  holds  good  ag 

.  regards  attach^^s. 

228.  I  find  that  by  the  first  article  of  the  examination  they  are  to  write  a  good 
bold  hand,  and  distinctly  formed  letters;  when  they  come  into  the  office  do  they 
do  so? — No;  I  cannot  say  that  they  write  a  good  bold  hand;  they  may  write. a. 
legible  hand. 

229.  Do  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  generally  write  more, 
legible  hands  than  the  older  ones  ? — I  can  hardly  say,  because  not  knowing  how 
the  work  is  distributed  in  a  chancery  abroad,  I  do  not  knaw  which  attache  copies 
a  despatch,  and  which  does  not ;  but  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  Foreign 
Office  I  can  state  that  a  man's  handwriting  for  office  i)urposes  improves  by  years. 
At  the  present,  moment  I  do  not  think  that  I  know  the  handwriting  of  abave. 
two  or  three  of  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  service  abroad. 

230.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  handwriting,  of  persons  holding  even  the 
very  highest  situations  in  the  diplomatic  body  is  so  little  legible  as  to  give  very 
great  trouble  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  I  wish  to  know  whether  you. 
think  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  that  respect  ? — There  was  one  am** 
bassador  who  is  now  dead,  and  there  was  another  who  is  now  alive,  whoset 
handwritings  were  the  most  difficult  to  read  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

23 1 .  Is  there  anj  positive  regulation  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  hand  that, 
should  be  written? — The  great  object  is,  to  write  a  legible  hand — I  mean 
easily  legible.  If  I  have  to  give  a  direction  to  a  person  about  writings  I  say 
to  him,  '^Make  your  writing  upright,  and  your  words  far  apart*'  That  is 
the  only  rule  that  I  should  lay  down  for  writing,  and  if  a  person  does  that  you. 
can  always  read  it.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  formation  of  the  letters ; 
if  the  words  are  well  apart,  and  the  writing  is  upright,  it  can  be  easily  read- 

23^2.  Are  not  certain  materials  forbidden,  such  as  steel  pens,  and  blue  paper? 
— No ;  we  object  to  blue  ink,  because  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  lasting.     . 
233.  Is  the  spelling  satisfactory  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  say  anything  against 
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E.  Hammandf  Esq.  the  spelling.     There  may  be  a  word  aceideDtally  sprit  wrong,  or  debatable  words- 

not  spelt  ill  tiie  manner  in  which  I  should  spell  them  ;  but  I  liave  no  fault  to- 

18  April  1861.    find  on  that  head. 

234.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  uhether  the  knowledge  of  French  is 
satisfactory  ? — The  only  means  that  I  have  is  when  I  see  a  French  paper 
coming  from  abroad  ;  but.  upon  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  attaches  show 
a  uood  knowledge  of  French,  and  that  their  imperfections  in  copying  French  are- 
few. 

235.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  officially  speaking,  the  French  lan- 
guage is  not  used  in  connexicm  with  the  diplomatic  service? — Public  documents^ 
ought  not  to  be  written  in  French;  the  rule  was  laid  down,  1  believe,  at  all 
events  to  a  certain   extent,    by  Lord   Grenville,  when  my  father  was  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  time  of  George  the  Third. 

236.  In  the  volume  laid  before  Parliament  lately,  of  Syrian  despatches,  there 
is  a  despatch  from  Lord  Dufferin  to  Fuad  Pacha,  written  in  French  ;  was  that  an 
exception  to  the  rule  ? — Yes,  it  was  ;  but  there  might  have  been  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  desirable  to  write  to  Fuad  Pacha,  who,  I  believe, 
underjitands  French,  in  the  French  language ;  if  the  rule  is  departed  from  in 
formal  papers,  we  generally  call  the  attention  of  the  Minister  to  it,  saying,  that^ 
he  ought  to  write  in  English;  we  should  allow,  however,  in  special  cases  the 
Enjilish  original  to  be  accompanied  with  a  French  translation ;  our  plan  has^ 
been  adopted  by  the  German  Courts  ;  formerly,  they  used  to  write  in  French. 

237.  Therefore  it  is  more  than  ever  important,  is  it  not,  that  our  diplomatic 
service  in  Germany  should  thoroughly  understand  that  language? — Certainly; 
the  Committee  will  observe  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  called  particular  attention 
to  translations  in  one  of  the  circulars  before  the  Committee. 

238.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  you  think  the  examinations  under  the- 
other  heads,  such  as  geography  or  modern  history,  are  satisfactory? — I  have  no 
means  of  saying ;  all  we  tnow  of  an  attach^  as  regards  his  examination  is, 
"whether  he  passes,  or  does  not. 

239.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  with,  regard  to  this  examination ; 
for  example,  whether  you  think  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  appropriate  and  effective, 
or  whether  you  would  wish  to  see  it  altered  ? — I  have  no  wish  to  see  it  altered. 

240.  I  will  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  paid  attach^;  will  you  be* 
good  enough  to  state  when  that  was  first  established  ? — Simultaneously  with  the 
other. 

241.  Have  you  any  general  remarks  to  make  wiih  respect  to  that  examina- 
tion?— ^The  only  remark  that  I  have  to  make  with  respect  to  paid  attach^  is 
that  I  almost  invariably  read  their  reports,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  think,  that  the- 
reports  are  highly  creditable  to  them.     1  have  a  report  by  me  now,  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  called  by  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  as  being' 
a  most  excellent  one. 

242.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  of  paid  attaches  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  service? — It  is  one  of  those  things  that  one  can  hardly  ask 
or  seek  an  opinion  upon,  because  it  is  obligatory,  and  I  am  therefore  not  in  a 
condition  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  may  say,  in  addition  to  what 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  papers  already  handed  in,  that  the  unpaid  attach^, 
after  he  has  been  two  years  unpaid  attach^,  is  allowed  to  pass  his  examination  for* 
paid  attach^,  irrespectively  of  the  time  when  he  is  to  be  appointed  paid  attach^. 
It  was  thought  that  after  two  years'  apprenticeship  he  might  be  allowed  to  pass; 
and  it  was  also  done  to  obviate  the  inconvience,  when  an  attach^,  who  is  abroad, 
is  named  paid  attach^,  either  of  having  him  brought  home  to  be  examined  on 
his  appointment,  or  of  deferring  his  examination  indefinitely.  We  have  one  paid 
attach^  now  who  has  been  so  for  two  years  and  a  half  without  having  passed  his- 
examination ;  circumstances  having  prevented  him  from  coming  home ;  but 
he  will  have  to  go  up  for  examination  directly  he  comes  home,  which  will  be 
soon.  This  has  been  felt  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience ;  only  the  other  day 
we  were  obliged  to  bring  home  an  attach^  whom  we  would  not  have  otheVwise- 
brought  home;  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  would  have  been 
brought  home,  but  his  services  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with. 

243.  It  is  then  possible  that  this  gentleman,  after  having  been  paid  attach6' 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  might  be  turned  out  of  the  service  in  consequence 
of  not  passing  his  examination  satisfactorily? — That  would  be  a  great  hardship  ;* 
but  I  should  conclude  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  supposing 
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that  from  accidental  circumstances  that  gentleman  should  fail,  although  I  believe  E.HammondfEtq. 

there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  it^  as  he  is  a  competent  man,  would  let  him  go        

in  as  often  as  he  chose  until  he  passed.  a8  April  i8^i. 

244.  Are  either  the  unpaid  or  the  paid  attaches  allowed  another  chance  of 
passing  if  they  fail  once  ? — Not  necessarily ;  it  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  give  them  another  chance. 

245.  Is  it  the  general  custom  to  allow  it  ? — I  think  that  any  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  sufficiently  good-natured  to  do  so,  but  there  is  no  rule ;  unless  there  was 
any  particular  reason,  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  do  so,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  bind  him  one  way  or  the  other. 

246.  The  Judge  Advocate.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  Germany  they 
correspond  with  you  in  the  German  language  ? — Yes. 

247.  Do  they  adopt  the  same  practice  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ? — ^Yes. 

248.  And  in  every  country?— No;  not  in  every  country.  It  is  done  in 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  some  of  the  other  German  Courts;  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  they  have  always  done  so ;  in  Naples  also  it  was  the  case  always.  I 
do  not  think  that  at  Turin  the  official  letters  are  written  to  our  minister  in 
Italian. 

249.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  ascertain  whether  an  attach^  going  to  Spain 
understands  the  Spanish  and  French  languages  ? — There  are  no  rules  upon  that 
point.  He  must  show  that  he  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  language  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  when  he  is  abroad  he  must  then  get  up  the 
language  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  second  examination  which  he  has  to 
pas8«  I  believe  that  in  most  of  our  German  missions  it  is  the  exception  when 
attaches  are  not  able  to  translate ;  the  names  of  the  translators  are  now  required 
to  be  indicated. 

250.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  whatever  since  the  institution  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  the  young  men  who  enter  into  the  diplomatic 
service  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  any  opportunity  of  pbserving,  for  I  know 
very  little  of  what  goes  on  in  our  chanceries  abroad,  farther  than  what  I  said 
the  other  day,  that  I  believe  it  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession  ihat  the 
work  of  the  attaches  is  done  satisfactorily.  I  believe  ihat  Lord  Cowley  mentions 
that  in  his  despatch^  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  agree  with  him  tlmt  the 
attach^  do  their  work  well,  and  satisfactorily.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  ability  of  men. 

251.  Mr.  Hope.']  With  reference  to  the  handwriting  I  believe  that  some  16  or 
20  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  wrote  good  hands  ?— 
We  us(^  to  have  very  legible  hands ;  we  have  studied  in  the  Foreign  Office  not 
so  much  pretty  hands  as  legible  hands.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  for  a  very 
long  time  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  very  particular  as  to  hand- 
writing, and  he  required  that  it  should  be  distinct  and  legible.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  hands  which  a  writing  master  would  call  good  hands,  but  for 'all 
the  purposes  of  public  life  the  handwriting  in  the  Foreign  Office  used  to  be  the 
best  handwriting  in  the  public  service,  taking  the  whole  office  throughout.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  not  so  now,  but  still  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  used  to 
be ;  perhaps  the  reason  of  any  falling  off  is  the  continual  pressure  for  quick  writing 
which  prevails  in  the  office ;  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  very  little  time  to  do 
it  in  ;  it  constantly  happens  that  a  mass  of  papers  will  come  down  about  two  or 
three  o'clock,  which  must  all  be  disposed  of  in  the  department,  in  order  to  go 
abroad,  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  clerks  therefore  cannot  perhaps  attend 
so  much  to  good  writing  as  if  there  were  more  time  to  do  the  work  in ;  but  our 
irork  does  not  admit  of  delay. 

252.  I  believe  the  Foreim  Office  hand  originated  with  Mr.  Canning  ? — It  may 
have  been  so,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of  it  it  rested  more  with  Lord  Palmerston. 

253.  But  for  practical  purposes  can  you  obtain  the  writing  which  you  think 
desirable,  either  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  the  missions  abroad,  except  by 
instruction  in  the  office? — I  should  say  not,  and  I  should  much  prefer  for  the 
handwriting  of  the  office  that  it  should  be  taught  in  the  office.  Mr.  Canning 
laid  down  the  rule  that  not  more  than  10  lines  should  be  put  into  a  page  of 
foolscap. 

254.  On  the  subject  of  examinations  generally,  have  you  observed  the  opinion 
of  Xiord  Howard  de  Walden,  in  which  he  expresses  hin^f  to  be  very  much  in 
&vour  of  a  University  education  ? — I  know  that  one  of  our  ministers  has  made 
^t  observation. 

0.47.  D  255.  If 
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F.  BffffffKmrf.Ei^       255.  If  JOQ  will  turn  to  page  30  of  the  Papers  presented  by  the  Foietgii 

*  Office  to  this  Committee,  you  will  find  half-way  down  the  page  this  passage :  •*  I 

iSApriJ  i8*i»  am  disposed  to  look  upon  education  at  a  public  school,  or  at  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities, as  a  very  material  qualification  for  personal  official  intercourse  and  social 
relations^  so  essential  to  a  young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  profestfion,  (tf 
much  higher  importance  than  the  extent  of  information  now  required  at  their 
first  examination,  considering  that  the  degree  of  their  acquirements  can  be  fully 
tested  previous  to  being  granted  promotion."  Is  that  a  circumstance  which  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  an  appointment? — I  am  not  aware  what  the 
circumstances  are  which  the  Secretary  of  State  takes  into  consideration. 

256.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  he  should  take  that  point  into  considera- 
tion ? — I  certainly  think,  for  the  benefit  generally  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that 
no  man  ought  to  enter  the  profession  until  he  has  taken  his  degree  at  a  Univer- 
sity, or  certainly  until  he  has  fairly  gone  through  a  public  school ;  for  exanipl^ 
until  he  has  got  into  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  My  opinion  is,  thai  as  the  duty 
of  an  attach^  abroad  is  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
be  should  be  more  or  less  a  man  of  the  world,  a  University  or  a  public  school 
affords  the  best  training  that  can  possibly  be  found,  for  enabling  a  man  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  Ihat  a  man  who  is  brought  up  at  home» 
can,  as  a  general  rule,  acquire 'that  knowledge  so  satisfactorily  as  a  man  who 
is  brought  up  at  a  University  or  public  school. 

257.  I  perceive  by  the  reports  upon  some  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  services^ 
that  there  are  services  in  which  the<5ircumstance  of  a  man  having  taken  a  degree 
at  a  University  is  accepted  instead  of  an  examination  ;  you  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
willing  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other  ? — No,  I  would  keep  both.  I  may  say 
with  respect  to  the  observation  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  examination  which  either  paid  or  unpaid  attach^  are  subjected  to  is  anything 
too  severe,  or  to  be  cavilled  at. 

258.  I  suppose  you  would  conclude  that  no  man  can  have  used  hrs  time  properly, 
either  at  a  University,  or  iu  a  public  school,  who  is  not  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion ? — Yes.  I  think  that  he  should  have  acquired  at  those  places  the  habit  of 
learning,  which  would  enable  him  to  get  up  satisfactorily  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  would  be  examined. 

259.  Mr,  Grant  Duff,]  There  are  obviously  certain  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  in  introducing  competitive  examination  into  the  diplomatic  service,  if 
anything  of  the  kind  were  contemplated,  I  mean  a  perfectly  open  examination  ? 
— I  think  that  that  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question.  You  must  remember  that 
the  members  of  our  diplomatic  body  abroad  are  to  mix  in  the  best  society ;  and 
you  must  therefore  have  people  who  are  qualified  by  their  social  position  in  this 
country  to  enter  into  that  society,  otherwise  your  service  there  will  be  ill  looked 
upon,  and  yoiir  attaches  will  be  perfectly  useless. 

260.  Do  you  think  that  by  any  arrangement  it  would  be  possible  to  guard 
against  these  difficulties,  or  that  you  could  so  constitute  your  examination  as  to 
guard  against  them,  leaving  it  perfectly  open?— No  ;  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
open  competition  for  any  situation. 

261.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  competitive  exami- 
nation for  the  diplomatic  service,  success  in  which  should  guarantee  that  the 
successful  candidate  had  very  considerable  natural  ability,  and  had  profited  by 
the  very  best  education  which  Europe  could  give  ? — Of  course,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  devise  almost  anything ;  but  then  we  have  to  consider  the  practical  good 
of  such  a  scheme.  I  do  not  see  it:  my  theory  is  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic 
profession,  as  with  regard  to  every  other  profession,  that  the  real  education  of  a 
man  begins  after  he  is  21 ;  he  must  then  educate  himself  for  the  special  duties  of 
an  attach^,  or  for  any  other  special  employment.  I  do  not  think  that  a  high 
standard  of  learning  is  at  all  requisite  for  an  attach^.  You  want  great  powers  of  * 
observation,  agreeable  manners,  and  quickness  of  intellect.  A  diplomatist  should 
be  able  to  observe  closely,  to  answer  readily,  and  to  appreciate  correctly  what^ 
ever  passes  under  his  observation.  These  qualifications  can  only  be  attained  by 
experience.  I  will  not  say  that  a  man  who  could  pass  a  very  first-rate  examx* 
nation  would  not  attain  to  those  qualifications ;  but  a  man  may  be  a  first-rate 
scholar^  yet  incompetent  to  attain  to  them. 

262.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  person  who  had  given  proof  at,  say  the  age  of 
25,  of  very  considerable  ability  and  of  great  accomplishments,  would  be  more 
likely  to  turn  out  a  skilful  diplomatist,  after  he  bad  had  the  practice  to  which 

you 
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ymjL  hzre  referred,  than  a  person  selected  merely  by  'chance,  and  who  bad  MHammomd,lEmi. 

undergone  only  a  pass  examination  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  do;  the        

bias  of  my  miod  would  be  rather  the  contrary.  18  AprQ  iSeu 

S63.  Retunnng  to  the  kind  of  examination  which  I  have  spoken  of,  that  is  an 
examination  of  a  very  high  character,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  any  person 
could  prepare  himsdf  for  such  an  examination  without  having  had  the  command 
ml  very  considerabto  means,  and  without  having  moved  in  good  society  r — Cer* 
tainly,  I  ^ookl  think  ttiat  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  think  thai  birth  and  fortune 
are  nee^Bazy  to  attain  acquirements,  or  for  the  possession  of  great  intellectual 
mUlity. 

264.  Do  yon  l^ink  it  is  possible  that  a  man  at  the  age  of  26  could  be  one  of 
Ae  best  educated  men  of  his  years  in  Europe,  and  not  have  had  reasonable 
opportunities  of  living  in  good  society,  or  without  having  possessed  feir  means  ? 
— ^I  should  think  it  is  perfectly  possible.  I  should  imagine  that  it  is  a  thing 
wbiefa  occurs  every  day. 

265*  I  have  made  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  kind  of  examination  that  I 
should  propose,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  that  such  an  examination  coald  only 
be  passed  by  a  man  wbo  had  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent  the  advantages  of  good 
society,  and  who  atso  possessed  considerable  means.  I  vi^ill  read  the  dbet(£  to 
you.  First  day  :  Latin  and  Greek  examination,  in  which  at  least  200  marks 
must  be  obtained,  but  in  which  if  the  candidate  proved  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
well  read  in  ancient  history,  and  possessed  of  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the 
Ulpratore  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  might  obtain  1,000  marks.  Second  day : 
English  history  and  literature,  with  a  minimum  of  500  marks,  and  a  maximum 
ai  1,000  norarks.  Tlnrd  day :  Translation  from  French  into  English,  and  from 
English  into  Frendi ;  translation  from  German  into  English,  achd  from  English 
into  German,  with  a  minimum  of  600  marks  and  a  maximum  of  1,000  marks. 
Fourth  day :  A  paper  of  general  questions  in  modern  history  down  to  1789 ;  a 
paper  of  much  more  minute  questions  on  the  period  from  1788  to  our  own 
times.  Minimum  for  the  former  200,  and  for  the  latter  600  marks ;  maximum 
Ibr  the  two  together  1,»00  marks.  Fifth  day :  An  English  essay.  Precis  writing, 
miiiimum  aoo  marks,  maximum  1,000.  Sixth  day :  A  viva  voce  examination 
partly  conducted  in  French  and  German,  and  in  the  course  of  which  a  candidate 
should  be  permitted  to  show  his  proficiency  in  any  other  language  with  which 
ke  was  acquainted.  The  object  of  the  examination  should  be  to  test  whether 
Att  candidate  had  travelled  pretty  extensively,  and  had  made  an  intelligent  use 
sf  his  time  while  traveiling.  Minimum  of  obtainable  marks  500,  maximum 
I7OOO.  A  mixed  paper  of  questions  on  Roman  and  International  Law ;  mini- 
wnm  100  marks,  maximom  500  marks-  No  appointment  to  be  given  if  the 
most  accomph'shed  candidate  did  not  obtain  5,000  marks  at  least.  Marks  to  be 
€0unted  in  no  subject  unless  the  minimum  number  obtained.  A  legible  hand 
iodispensable  ;  age  from  31  to  28.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  a  man  between 
the  ages  of  31  and*  28  to  succeed  in  stich  an  examination  as  that,  without  having 
all  through  his  life  commanded  very  considerable  means,  and  without  having 
moved  in  the  kind  of  society  in  which  people  have  very  considerable  means  ? — 
1  should  say  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  except  as  regards  the  particular  point  of 
tfaTcirmg  abroad,  which  is  an  expensive  operation.  But  1  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
with  reference  to  such  an  examination,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  person  capable 
of  passing  it  would  necessarily  make  a  good  public  servant.  I  think  quite  the 
teverse ;  you  put  the  standard  so  very  high ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask, 
bow  can  you  expect  a  man  with  these  extraordinary  acquirements,  and  which 
tet  one  man  in  50,000  would  possess,  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  at  100  /.  or 
160/.  a-vear. 

fi66.  th  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  service  if  every  single 
person  in  it  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  first-rate  education? — I  do  not 
tbink  that  a  first-rate  education  is  at  all  required  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

267.  Would  it  bean  advantage  in  your  opinion? — Not  necessarily  so.  I  think 
that  the  princtpal  qualifications  for  the  diplomatic  service  are  those  which  no 
edacalion  sneh  sfs  you  have  described  would  give.  It  is  tact  that  is  required,  and 
Ihe  more  that  a  man  has  gfren  himself  to  abstruse  study 

«68. — But  are  these  abstruse  studies  which  I  have  suggested  T— I  think  that  »f 
yau  carry  a  man  very  minutely  through  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  and 
a  variety  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem  language,  they  are  abstruse  studies. 

269.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  of  having  succeeded  in  an  examination  of 
(I.47.  D  2  that 
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E.  Hornmondt  £i^*  that  Bort  Would  strengthen  the  esprii-de-corps  of  the  service  ? — I  do  not  think  that 

.         it  would,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 

18  April  1 861.  270.  You  think  that  if  the  examination  were  pitched  too  high  there  would  be 

a  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  enter  the  service? — 1  do  not  suppose  that  you 
would  get  one. 

271  •  If  a  young  man  between  the  ages  of  21  and  28,  who  had  a  strong  interest 
in  politics,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting  into  Parliament,  were  anxious 
to  employ  his  time  usefully,  could  he  do  anything  better  than  enter  the  diplo- 
matic service  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  question ;  it  is  a  very  large  question  ; 
but  if  he  were  a  man  who  was  likely  to  inherit  landed  property,  I  should  think 
that  he  had  better  learn  the  rudiments  necessary  to  make  a  good  landlord. 

272.  But  supposing  that  he  had  a  special  bent  towards  politics? — Am  I  to 
understand  by  the  word  politics  home  politics  ? 

273.  No ;  generally.  But  am  I  to  understand  that  you  think  it  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  service  if  the  experiment  were  tried,  say  for  five  succcssiye 
years,  from  *63  to  '68,  to  appoint  one  attach^  each  year,  after  undergoing  the 
competitive  examination  which  I  have  suggested,  due  notice  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  being  given  in  the  ** London  Gazette*' at  least  one  year 
before  the  examination  took  place? — I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  disadvan* 
tageous,  and  neither  can  I  say  it  would  be  advantageous. 

274.  Mr.  Layard.]  1  presume  that  you  look  upon  the  attach^,  both  paid  and 
unpaid,  in  foreign  missions,  in  the  same  light  as  you  would  regard  a  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  that  they  are  there  to  do  the  work  of  the  embassy,  to  copy 
despatches,  and  any  other  necessary  work? — Yes. 

275.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  gentleman  had  to  go  through  the  pleasant 
week  that  has  been  sketched  out  by  the  Honourable  Member,  that  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  become  a  pedant  than  do  his  duty  as  an  attach^? — I  think  it  would 
be  very  likely  ;  I  believe  if  all  the  attaches  were  equally  learned,  that  instead  of 
attending  to  the  public  business,  there  would  be  constant  disquisitions  amcmg 
them  upon  matters  of  learning. 

276.  You  would,  I  think,  draw  a  line  between  the  heads  of  missions,  those 
who  had  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  who  are  brought  into  contact  with 
public  men,  and  those  who  had  to  do  the  work  of  the  missions  ? — Yes  ;  the 
Chancery  work. 

277.  The  higher  appointments,  those  of  heads  of  missions,  you  would  leave  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  might  appoint 
persons  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the  diplomatic  profession,  supposing  them 
to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  post? — I  think  I  should ;  I  would  not  preclude 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  nominating  to  an  important  mission  any  person  who^ 
for  particular  reasons,  was  well  qualified  for  a  post,  although  he  might  not  be  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  profession ;  I  would  not  make  the  profession  so  absolutely 
a  close  one  as  to  debar  any  person  from  being  admitted  into  it,  who  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  it.  With  regard  to  unimportant  missions^  it  would  be  rather  hard 
upon  the  profession,  as  it  is  now  made  one,  to  put  persons  into  them  who  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  line. 

278.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  this,  to  show  that  after  all  a  very 
high  standard  of  examination  is  not  required  for  a  man  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
perform  the  daily  business  of  an  embassy  or  mission  ? — Certainly  not. 

279.  According  to  the  French  rules,  when  a  gentleman  is  admitted  to  be  an 
attach^  Ubre,  or  an  unpaid  attach^,  he  must  either  produce  a  diploma  de  licenci4 
en  droit,  or  not  having  such  diploma,  he  must  go  through  an  examination  both 
oral  and  written ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  any  such  rule  could  be  laid  down  in  our 
service  with  regard  to  an  unpaid  attacb^ship,  namely,  that  a  certificate  or  diplonia 
from  a  recognised  place  of  public  education,  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  a  man 
to  an  unpaid  attach6ship  without  a  previous  examination  ? — My  own  impression 
iSy  that  the  sort  of  test  examination  to  which  an  unpaid  attach^  is  subjected » is 
the  best  arrangement. 

280.  Chairman.']  Would  not  the  limitation  of  candidates  to  persons  who  had 
either  taken  degrees  at  universities,  or  bad  enjoyed  some  special  advantages  of 
education,  have  an  invidious  appearance  in  the  public  eye? — I  am  afraid  that 
it  might ;  but  the  question  that  I  have  been  asked  is,  what  I  think  is  the  best 
for  the  profession,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  position  of  an 
attach^  abroad,  and  his  duties  there,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  he  should 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  public  education  at  some  such  place  as  Oxford  or 

Cambri(^e. 
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Cambridge.    I  would  not  abolish  the  test  examination  for  the  service,  but  I  think  j?,  Hammond,  Eiq. 

it  desirable  that  a  man  should  have  received  his  education  in  a  University  or  public     

school,  because  in  a  public  school,  or  in  a  University,  a  man  lives  in  a  little  world,     18  April  i86i. 
with  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  that  world  to  perform ;  he  has  to  show  for- 
bearance, and  to  show  tact  in  dealing  with  his  fellow  collegians  or  schoolfellows, 
and  these  are*qualities  which  I  think  are  very  essential  for  a  good  attach^,  or 
secretary,  or  Minister. 

281  •  Mr.  JLayard.]  Just  now,  when  you  stated  that  appointments  in  China 
and  Japan  were  given  to  a  certain  number  of  colleges,  you  limited  them  entirely 
to  England  ;  were  no  appointments  given  to  the  Irish  or  Scotch  colleges  ? — On 
the  present  occasion  none  have  as  yet  been  given,  but  an  application  will  be  made 
to-night  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that  subject.  In  the  first  appointments 
that  were  made,  they  were  absolute  nominations,  and  three  were  given  to  the 
Queen  s  colleges  in  Ireland,  just  after  they  were  established.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  option  of  nominating  candidates  has  not  been  given  them,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  if  they  wish  to  have  it,  the  Secretary  of  State  lor  the  time  being 
will  be  ready  to  give  them  the  option  hereafter  when  opportunities  for  doing 
so  occur.  Having  at  the  present  time  an  opportunity  of  appointing  some  young 
men  to  these  situations,  the  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
some  of  the  educational  places  to  nominate  some  candidates ;  whether  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  men  will  take  it,  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  was  told  the  other 
day  that  it  was  not  very  likely. 

282.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  leave  open  a  door  for  men  who  are  emi- 
nently qualified,  by  knowledge  of  language,  and  local  customs,  to  come  into  the 
service,  in  the  same  capacity  as  those  gentlemen  without  a  previous  examination, 
for  example,  in  Persia  or  Turkey ;  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Lionel  Moore ;  I  believe 
that  he  was  made  at  once  a  paid  attach^,  without  having  any  special  qualifications 
except  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  acquaintance  with  the  country  ? — As  to 
Oriental  appointments,  I  think  it  is  desirable.  For  a  minister  or  an  ambassador 
you  may  at  times  want  a  man  who  is  possessed  of  particular  talents  and  quali- 
fications, and  you  must  seek  for  him  out  of  the  profession ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, I  think,  if  you  make  diplomacy  a  profession,  it  is  rather  hard  to  bring  in 
strangers  into  the  higher  ranks.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  may  not  have  gone  too 
fer  in  making  it  a  profession,  and  that  the  old  system  of  the  ambassador,  taken 
generally  from  political  men,  and  carrying  as  attaches  his  friends  with  him,  giving 
Siem  no  eventual  claim  upon  the  public,  may  not  have  been  better  for  the  public 
service  than  that  which  now  exists  ;  however,  we  must  accept  the  situation  as  it 
is  now,  and  the  only  thing  is  not  to  bind  ourselves  to  a  too  strict  adherence  to  it. 

283.  Chairman.']  Are  you  aware  whether  that  system  remains  in  force  in  any 
other  country  now,  except  in  the  Dutch  dbvice  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know. 

284.  Mr.  ilope.']  It  is  understood,  is  it  not,  in  all  these  cases,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  preserves  to  himself  a  power  to  dispense  with  an  examination  if  he 
chooses? — The  examination  for  attaches  does  not  rest  upon  Idw  or  Order  in 
Council ;  but  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  should  be  examined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  and  Lord  Clarendon  made  arrangements  accordingly. 

285.  In  iuct  it  stands  thus,  does  it  not,  that  in  any  special  case,  such  as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  alluded,  in  which  it  might  be  very  desirable,  it  is  possible 
for  the  minister  to  dispense  vnth  an  examination  if  he  is  prepared  to  justify  it  ?— 
Yes.  Persons  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service  are  not,  like  those  in  the  civil 
service,  obliged,  as  the  law  now  stands,  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  as  the  ground  of  a  claim  to  a  pension.  No  man  admitted 
now  into  the  civil  service  has  a  claim  for  a  pension,  unless  he  has  received  a 
certificate  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or  holds  his  appointment 
direct  from  the  Crown. 

286.  Mr.  Layard.']  I  suppose  if  the  plan  you  suggested  the  other  day  of  sub- 
stituting the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  attaches  for  secretaryships  had  been  carried  out 
then,  the  certificate  would  be  necessary  to  give  those  gentlemen  a  claim  to 
pensions  ? — No ;  such  pensions  would  be  on  the  diplomatic  fund. 

287.  Are  despatches  sent  in  the  originals  to  the  Queen,  or  are  they  copied  ?— 
They  are  sent  in  original. 

288.  Have  not  instances  occurred  of  their  being  so  ill  written  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  be  copied  ? — Certainly  not  of  late  years.  When  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  in  towui  the  original8][are  sent  to  the  Queen.    If  he  should  be  out  of 
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KHamtmmdflEMqf.  town  and  not  with  the  Queen^  and  the  despatches  are  of  importance,  copies 

^ would  be  made  of  the  despatches  and  sent  to  the  Queen,  the  originals  going 

lEApiil  1861.     to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wherever  he  may  be. 

a8^  If  the  Queen  should  happen  to  be  at  Balmoral  or  at  any  great  distance^ 
are  the  originals  always  sent  to  her,  or  always  copies  ? — If  the  S»ecretary  of  State 
has  seen  the  original,  the  orig^lal  is  sent  afterwards  to  the  Queen*;  that  is  tlie. 
general  rule. 

290.  Suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  emergency? — ^Then  we  should  send  copies 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Queen,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  out  of  town* 
If  tiie  Secretary  of  State  is  with  the  Queen,  we  assume  that  he  will  send  them 
on  to  the  Queen. 

291.  But  in  whose  discretion  is  that? — ^The  Under  Secretary  of  State  would 
give  directions,  if  be  thought  the  despatches  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require 
that  they  should  be  sent  simultaneously  to  the  Qaeen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  tliat  copies  of  them  should  be  made,  and  sent  at  the  same 
time. 

292.  With  regard  to  the  cipheriug  and  deciphering,  aod  the  telegraphic  com- 
munications, which  are  an  important  duty  of  a  foreign  mission,  are  the  attadi6s 
responsilde  for  them  now  ? — Yes ;  under  the  control  of  the  senior  attach6« 

393.  I  believe  that  in  some  embassies  there  is  actually  a  telegraphic  office 
attached  to  the  embassy  ? — Not  in  the  English  embassy. 

294.  Do  YOU  still  use  a  cipher  in  official  commuoication? — It  depends  on  the 
anbject. 

295.  And  that  is  confided  now  to  one  of  the  attaches  ? — Yes.  They  do  it 
according  to  their  general  routine  of  business  in  the  mission. 

296.  Upon  the  whole,  you  think  that  the  niles  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russdl 
m  the  circular  despatches  huve  worked  well  ? — We  have  had  scarcely  any 
experience  as  yet  of  the  working,  as  they  have  only  been  laid  down  for  a  few 
months. 

'  297.  Mr.  Hankey.'l  You  stated  that  you  had  a  fixed  opinion  that  a  paid 

attach^  one  court  with  another,  ought  to  have  between  400  L  and  600  L  a-year 
of  his  own  to  spend  ? — Yes ;  that  his  official  income  ought  to  be  made  up 
to  thaL 

298.  Of  course  you  ccmsider  that  unpaid  attaches  ougLt  to  Ivave  the  same  com- 
mand  of  money  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

299.  That  being  in  your  opmioa  a  necessary  part  of  the  arrangement  respecting^ 
the  unpaid  attaches,  is  that  made  any  question  upon  the  first  appointments? — 
I  am  not  aware ;  I  have  not  any  means  of  knowing.  It  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
opinion  what  a  man  ought  to  have  to  spend ;  but  thai  is  the  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  after  consultation  with  others.  ^ 

300.  Do  vou  think  it  can  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  service,  that  a  ycong 
man  should  remain  for  perhaps  five  or  six  years  spending  on  the  average  500  L  a 
year,  which  was  the  sum  you  mentioned,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  his  parents, 
he  doing  the  public  work,  and  being  under  some  control^  and  having  the  same 
work  to  do  as  a  paid  attach^  ? — I  have  never  seen  any  inconvenience  resaltini^ 
from  it. 

301.  Are  all  the  unpaid  attaches  necessarily  examined  before  promotion? — 
The  original  rule  was,  that  they  should  go  up  far  their  examinatitm  on  pro- 
motion,  but  now  they  are  allowed  to  go  up  after  they  have  been  unpaid  attach^ 
for  two  jears,  wholly  irrespective  of  whetlier  they  have  yet  been  promoted  ta 
the  post  of  paid  aitacli^  or  not. 

302.  Is  the  second  examination,  of  a  higher  class  than  the  first  examination  ? — 
It  18  a  different  examination  ;  we  require  them  to  know  certain  tilings  -,  to  have 
nMre  knowledge  of  languages ;  it  i:^  a  higher  class  certainly,  and  a  somewhat 
different  examination. 

303.  Then  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  allowing  a  candidate 
who  considered  himself  perfectly  qualified  for 'that  second  examination  at  once  to 
undeffgo  that  second  examination,  and  thereby  be  qualified  to  be  paid  attach^ 
without  being  called  home  to  England,  or  being  required  again  to  submit  to  a 
aaciiod  exanunation?— It  is  desirable  to  have  an  interval  I  think;  and  besides, 
it  is  one' of  the  conditions  of  the  second  examination,  that  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  resided;  and  it  would  be 
rmthn  difficult  to  adapt  that  rule  to  your  proposition* 

304^  Do  you  not  think  that  in  many  cases  muck  time  ma^  be  umteeessaiily 
,  oceupiea 
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occupied  in  preparmg  for  the  second  examination  by  those  attach^? — I  do  not  y.  Hammond,^. 

imagine  that  the  time  of  the  paid  or  unpaid  attach^,  in  the  missions  generally  ii        

so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  public  service,  as  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing  tht     *i8  April  1861. 

ireally  limited  studies  which  are  required  to  qualify  them.     In  Paris  and  in 

Constantino]:^e  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  their  time  is  occupied,  but  in  the  roissioM 

generally,  I  imagine  that  a  man  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  up  the  very  littte 

that  is  required  of  him;  and  besides  that,   a  man  before  he  is  examined  is 

generally  allowed  three  months  in  England  to  work  and  to  prepare  for  bis 

examinatioo. 

305*  I  think  you  admitted  that  you  had  heard  that  the  attaches  were  wortcetl 
to  that  degree  in  Paris  tliat  they  were  often  required  to  work  on  Sunday  ? — 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  so  generalty ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  m 
occasionally. 

306.  Have  you  not  heard  that  that  has  been  the  case  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  so  generally.  I  know  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
Wf  rked,  as  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  are  liable  to  be  worked,  on  Sundays ;  every 
on«  of  our  clerks  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  work  on  Sunday  if  anything  is 
wmnted. 

307.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  usual  thing  in  Paris  that  the  clerks  in 
the  mission  are  employed  on  Sunday  f — It  may  very  possibly  be  so;  but  if  they 
are,  I  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  it ;  if  they  are  called  upon  to  work  on 
Sunday,  it  is  probably  on  an  emergency,  when  sending  off  a  courier.  1  do  not 
imagine  that  the  attaches  in  Paris  have  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  daily  work  on 
Sunday,  for  that  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  at  all  necessary  ;  but  if  they  choose  to 
work  on  Sui  day^  I  should  say  that  the  Ambassador  would  not  care  about  their 
doing  so.  Of  course  if  the  public  service  requires  that  they  should  work  for  eme 
or  two  hours  on  the  Sunday,  they  must  do  so.  As  regards  the  general  amoimt 
of  work  required  of  the  Paris  attach^,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  chancery 
hours  are ;  but  still,  considering  the  limited  amount  of  acquirements  that  they 
are  expected  to  obtain  in  their  four  years  probation  as  unpaid  attach^,  I  do  not 
imagine  that  even  at  Paris  in  the  hardest  worked  times,  they  have  not  sufficieiil; 
time  to  prepare  for  their  examination. 

308.  Has  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Sunday  is  a  day  commonly 
fixed  upon  for  sending  off  couriers  ? — I  cannot  say,  because  it  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  couriers  passing  through  Paris.  The  regular  days  for  sending  mes- 
sengers from  Paris  are  Fridays  and  Tuesdays ;  but  if  a  messenger  passes  through 
from  Italy,  Turkey,  or  Spain,  the  Ambassador  takes  advantage  oF  that  messenger 
arriving  in  Paris^  to  send  despatches  to  England ;  but  the  Sundays  are  not 
regular  messenger  days  in  Paris. 

309.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  mode  of  examination  in  colleges  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  the  friends  of  the  candidates  to  send  them  abroad  for  thteir 
education  ? — I  apprehend  that  it  has. 

310.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  a  young  man 
educated  for  ihe  diplomatic  service  should  receive  an  essentially  English  eductp- 
tion  ? — I  think  that  in  every  situation  ot  life  it  is  so;  but  the  practice  prevails  I 
think  very  much  of  sending  children  abroad  to  learn  foreign  languages,  whatever 
profession  they  are  intended  for. 

311.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  education  for  the 
diplomatic  service  that  the  education  should  have  been  principallv  English  ?— 
I  have  already  said  that  I  think,  and  my  own  wish  is,  that  attaches  should  be 
educated  at  a  public  schoolj  or  at  a  University,  and  I  gave  my  reason.  I  consider 
that  education  abroad  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  private  education. 

312.  Is  there  not  something  antagonistic  in  the  circumstance  of  attaching  im- 
portance to  education  in  languages  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  English  system 
at  our  universities  ? — It  is  not  necessary  that  attaches  should  be  educated  abroad 
in  Frendi  or  German,  for  the  purposes  of  their  examination ;  I  cannot  say  to 
what  extent  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  press  the  point;  but  I  cannot  see 
that  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  which  the  office  regulation  requires, 
might  not  be  sufficiently  acquired  in  England  to  enable  a  man  to  obtain  his 
certificate.  ... 

313.  I  gather  from  the  evidence  which  you  have  given,  that  you  think  it  i« 
<ionducive  to  the  public  service,  that  the  diplomatic  body  should  be  recruited 
jfipom  young  men  wno  have  at  least  600  /.  a  year  of  their  own  to  spend  for  the 
first  five  years  or  six  years  after  theijr  appointment  ?— I  think  that  the  parents  of 
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E.  Hammond^  Ea^  an  attach^  who  send  him  abroad,  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  him  with  the 
■        means  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  position  in  the  society 
18  A|ifil  1861.     into  which  he  is  thrown. 

314.  What  do  you  think  is  the  youngest  age  at  which  it  would  be  desirable 
that  a  young  man  should  be  admitted  ? — If  I  were  to  fix  any  age,  I  should  say, 
after  he  had  taken  a  degree  at  college,  that  is  20  or  22. 

315*  Beginning  at  22,  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  service  that 
a  young  man  should  remain  for  five  or  six  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  his  own 
means,  or  dependent  upon  his  family  for  at  least  600 1.  a  year  ? — From  whatever 
Source  his  means  are  derived,  it  does  not  affect  the  service  one  way  or  the  other. 

316.  But  in  that  way  it  would  cost  almost  every  parent  at  least  3,000/.  to 
procure  admission  for  a  son  into  the  diplomatic  service? — And  in  most  profes* 
sions,  the  law  for  instance,  it  costs  a  parent  a  great  deal  to  start  a  son  in  the 
world ;  it  costs  a  roan  as  much  as  3,000  A  before  he  gets  enough  to  live  upon  in 
the  law,  and  the  same  in  the  Church,  and  perhaps  also  in  trade ;  and  if  he  enters 
into  business,  he  must  buy  his  entry  into  it  by  a  certain  amount  of  deposit,  I  believe. 

317.  You  are  of  opinion  that  that  is  a  desirable  system? — ^Without  saying 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  not,  I  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  system,  and  that  we 
cannot  help  ourselves. 

318.  Sit  John  Acton.']  Is  there  any  contrast  to  be  made  between  the  papers 
which  reach  the  Foreign  Office  from  foreign  governments  and  those  which 
issue  from  our  own  service  from  which  you  could  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
comparative  acquirements  in  handwriting  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  two 
services? — ^The  English  hand  differs  so  much  from  the  foreign  hand,  that  you  can 
hardly  draw  a  comparison  between  them ;  I  believe  that  in  the  Russian  chancery 
attention  is  paid  to  the  handwriting,  for  I  obser\  e  that  most  of  the  papers  which 
come  from  Russia  are  written  in  certain  styles  of  writing. 

319.  But  you  have  no  materials  which  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  younger  members  of  our  service  as  compared  with  those  in  other 
services  ? — ^No  means  of  testing  them.  I  beUeve,  in  the  foreign  services  there  is 
much  more  attention  paid  to  formal  education,  than  in  our  own  service.  I 
trace  that  in  the  programmes  published  in  the  book  before  the  Committee. 

320.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  the  date  of  the  alteration  when  the  French 
language  was  generally  given  up  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  foreign  countries? 
— Not  generally. 

321.  And  in  our  Foreign  Office? — In  1800  the  rule  was  laid  down  as  to  writing 
in  £nglish  ;  but  the  observance  of  that  rule  has  been  more  strictly  enforced  since 
the  peace  of  1815. 

322.  But  you  staled  that  foreign  powers  had  given  it  up  ? — Yes ;  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  have  always  written,  in  my  memory,  in  their  own  language. 
Prussia  used  to  write  occasionally,  and  Austria  sometimes,  in  German. 

323.  Chairman.']  Did  not  a  great  deal  of  the  correspondence  formerly  take 
place  in  Latin  ? — A  very  long  time  ago  at  some  of  the  courts  it  might  have  been 
BO ;  I  cannot  speak  as  to  our  own  ministers. 

324.  Sir  John  Acton.]  Did  you  not  observe  that  in  the  year  1848  ministers  in 
many  foreign  courts  did  not  like  ^to  use  French  ? — I  alluded  to  two  or  three 
years  back. 

325.  Chairman.]  Would  you  desire  that  a  foreign  minister,  communicating 
with  the  Court,  should  write  his  despatches  in  French,  or  that  he  should  write 
them  in  £nglish,  and  afterwards  translate  them  into  French  ?'— Certainly,  that  he 
should  write  them  in  English. 

326.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  despatch  to  be  so  effectively  drawn,  or  to  be  so 
t    powerfully  addressed  to  a  Court,  the  authorities  of  which  only  understood  French, 

if  it  were  first  written  in  English  and  then  translated,  as  if  it  were  originally 
written  in  French  by  a  good  French  scholar? — 1  should  think  that  an  Englishman 
would  probably  write  his  despatch  and  express  his  sentiments  much  more  power* 
fully  in  his  own  language. 

.  327.  Do  you  think  that  if  he  understood  the  French  language,  he  would  be 
«ble  to  write  a  better  despatch,  for  the  purposes  of  people  who  only  understood 
French,  in  Englidi,  than  if  he  wrote  it  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  to  be 
yea(j  7 — I  should  be  sorry  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  which  language  was  best 
adapted  to  express  your  sentiments ;  but,  comparing  the  English  State  Papers 
with  the  French  Papers,  I  think  that  the  English  State  Papers  are  much  more 
forcibly  expressed  than  the  French  State  Papers. 
:  ^      ^  338.  Mr 
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3^28.  Mr.  Layard.]  All  that  you  require  is,  that  to  an  English  despatch  there  E.  Hammond,  Esq. 

should  be  appended  a  French  translation  ? —Foreign  Courts  should  make  their  own 

translations ;  sometimes,  in  order  to  expedite  a  matter,  and  to  save  the  time  18  April  1861. 
required  to  make  a  translation,  a  minister  may  accompany  his  letter  with  a  French 
translation ;  but  the  reason  why  an  English  minister  snould  write  in  English,  is 
partly  that  as  all  despatches  of  the  Queen's  ministers  are  liable  to  be  produced  to 
Parliament  tliey  ought  to  be  written  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  produced  ; 
that  is  to  say,  ihey  ought  to  be  composed  in  that  language.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  this  was  settled  originally  between  Lord  Grenville  and  George  the 
Third ;  they  thought  that  it  was  not  dignified  for  this  country  to  be  dependent 
upon  France  for  the  language  of  diplomatic  communications. 

359.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Is  a  translation  an  official  docnment  r — No ;  we  are 
not  bound  by  a  translation.    * 

33U.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Hankey  whether  the  requirements 
for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches  did  not  drive  many  lads  on  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  preparation,  and  I  think  you  did  not  seem  to  consider  that  necessary ; 
but  I  see  that  one  of  the  requirements  is,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  speak  French  with 
tolerable  ease  and  correctness.  Does  your  experience  in  the  matter  of  prepara- 
tion enable  you  to  say  whether  that  qualification  is  easily  acquired  at  home,  or 
not? — I  think  that  it  might  be  easily  acquired  at  home,  especially  as  I  believe  it 
is  the  practice  in  most  families  now  to  have  a  French  person  in  the  famiiy. 

331.  Do  you  consider  that  any  man  will  speak  the  language  with  tolerable 
ease  and  correctness  unless  he  has  had  considerable  practice  in  it? — Np;  of 
course  he  must  have  had  practice  in  it ;  but  that  practice  may  be  had  at  home. 

33Q.  Take  the  case  of  our  own  public  schools;  do  you  imagine  that  boys,  whose 
principal  time  is  employed  in  classical  and  mathematical  studies,  perhaps  joining 
with  them  a  certain  amount  of  study  of  foreign  languages,  are  ever  likely  to 
arrive  at  ease  and  correctness  in  speaking  the  French  language : —  I  do  not  see  the 
impossibility  of  acquiring  in  this  country  such  a  knowledge  of  French  as  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

333.  Do  not  you  know,  as  a  fact,  that  parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  chil- 
dren abroad  to  attain  this  object  ? — No. 

334.  Mr.  JLayard.]  Do  you  not  think  it  essential,  under  all  circumstances,  that 
a  gentleman  going  into  the  diplomatic  service  should  understand  French  per- 
fectly ? — He  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  French  when  he  enters. 

335.  With  regard  to  the  young  men  who  were  sent  out  to  China,  has  the  ex- 
periment answered  ? — I  think  it  has  answered  extremely  well ;  we  are  very  well 
satisfied,  on  the  whole. 

$36.  Mr,  Hope.']  Might  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  for  the  first 
examination  be  acquired  by  learning  to  read  and  write  in  this  country,  deferring 
the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  speaking  till  after  the  young  man  had  become  attached 
to  a  foreign  mission  ? — ^That  is,  speaking  with  accuracy  ;  still,  I  think,  ccm- 
sidering  the  moderate  amount  of  knowledge  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, that  they  might  le  attained  in  this  country. 

337*  Chairman.']  What  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  our 
different  foreign  ministers  ? — ^There  is  no  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  duration  of  a 
minister's  leave  of  absence ;  but  with  regard  to  paid  attaches  and  secretaries  of 
legation,  there  was  a  positive  rule  laid  down  about  two  years  ago,  which  you 
will  find  at  the  11th  page  of  the  circulars. 

338.  Will  you  just  state  to  the  Committee  the  heads  of  that  circular? — "That 
the  stated  period  of  leave  of  absence  to  which  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 
and  paid  attach^  are  to  be  considered  entitled  in  the  course  of  each  year,  subject, 
of  course,  to  its  being  limited,  if  the  public  service  requires  it,  should  be  two 
calendar  months,  which  is  the  length  of  leave  allowed  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office ;  and  further,  that  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  secretaries  and  attaches  for 
travelling,  in  addition  to  the  stated  period  of  two  calendar  months,  should  be 
calculated  with  general  reference  to  the  distance  from  England  of  the  places  of 
their  residence,  and  to  the  facilities  of  travelling."  Then  they  are  allowed  to 
run  two  years'  leave  into  one,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  alloued  to  take  four  calendar 
months,  with  the  addition  of  the  time  allowed  for  their  journeys. 

339.  What  is  the  sacrifice  of  his  emoluments  that  any  person  makes  while 
leaving  his  post?-  A  minister  from  the  day  that  he  leaves  his  post  is  mulcted 
in  half  his  salary  ;  theje  is  no  deduction  made  from  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries, 
or  the  paid  attaches,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
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E.  Hammomi^Yaq.  lationg ;  if  they  exceed  the  limit,  then  they  may  be  put  upon  half-pay  until  they 

return  to  their  post. 

i8  April  1861.  340.  Of  this  salary,  of  which  tlie  minister  or  the  secretary  is  mulcted  for  leave  of 

absence,  what  portion  goes  to  his  locum  tenens  ? — ^The  only  person  who  is  benefited 
by  the  absence  of  another  ou  leave  is  the  secretary,  who  acts  as  charg6  d'affaires; 
there  are  regulated  allowances  payable,  not,  strictly  speaking,  as  deductions  from 
the  salary  of  the  cliief,  but  out  of  ttie  common  diplomatic  fund.  These  allowances 
are,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  rate  of  6  /.,  6  /.,  4  /.,  3  /.,  or  2  /.  a  day. 

341.  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  stated,  either  now  or  at  some  future  period, 
what  portion  of  the  salary  of  any  ambassador,  minister,  or  secretary,  goes  to  the 
general  fund  in  consequence  of  his  leave  of  absence? — Half  salary  only  is  issued 
to  a  minister  on  leave. 

342.  I  wish  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  ajniuister's  salary  is  taken  frou^. 
him  and  is  not  given  to  any  one  else  ? — It  is  a  mere  question  of  calculation  ;  for 
example,  the  half  of  10,000/.  a  year  produces  so  much  a  day,  and  6/.  of  that 
goes  to  the  charg6  d'affaires,  and  the  remainder  is  not  issued  at  all. 

343.  Can  you  state  with  regard  to  the  separate  ranks  of  the  service  what  the 
proportion  is  that  is  not  issued  at  all? — The  calculation  can  be  made  without  any 
difficulty ;  I  can  have  it  made  for  you. 

344.  The  practical  effect,  therefore,  of  this  regulation  is,  that  a  minister  who  is 
on  leave  of  absence  is  a  loser,  without  anyone  in  the  profession  being  a  gainer  r—^ 
That  is  the  practical  effect;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  quite  explains  the 
whole  state  of  the  case,  because  a  minister's  salary  is  calculated  with  reference  to 

'  the  expenditure  that  he  is  supposed  to  incur  in  keeping  up  his  position  as 
minister  at  the  place  of  his  residence.  When  a  minister  is  absent  from  his  post, 
say  three,  four,  or  five  months,  it  is  considered  that  even  although  he  has  to 
keep  up  his  establishment,  he  is  at  all  events  not  liable  to  the  expense  of  enter* 
taining  during  that  period,  and  I  imagine  that  the  principle  upon  which  that 
deduction  was  made  was,  that  during  his  absence  his  fr<us  de  representation 
ceased,  and  that,  therefore,  the  State  might  fairly  put  him  on  half  pay.  At  the 
same  time,  let  me  say  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  rule  modified. 

345.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  best  days  of  diplomatic  hospitality  a  minister 
could  be  supposed  to  spend  half  his  income  in  entertainment?— I  imagine  that  they 
probably  all  do  so ;  I  should  think  so. 

346.  I  mean  in  actual  entertainment,  eating  and  drinking? — I  really  have 
no  means  of  giving  you  any  certain  answer  upon  that  point. 

347.  I  find  it  stated  in  these  Papers,  not  only  by  one,  but  by  several  of  the 
ministers,  that  so  far  from  the  diminution  of  the  expenses  being  one-half,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  absence  from  home,  the  difference  of  expense  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  do  you  believe  that  to  bg  the  case?— Having  no  means  of  judging 
accurately  what  their  household  bills  are,  I  can  only  give  credit  to  what  they  say; 
but  I  should  have  thought  the  case  must  be  otherwise. 

348.  Is  there  any  saving  that  a  minister  would  be  likely  to  make  except  that 
of  the  actual  daily  household  expenses,  which  Mr.  Paget  in  his  answer  to  the 
circular  calls  *'  the  kitchen-fire  "  r — That  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  how 
long  he  was  absent  from  his  post ;  and-then  it  would  depend,  perhaps,  also  upon 
what  arrangements  he  might  have  made  as  to  his  stables,  for  it  might  be  that 
when  he  returnt  d  to  England  upon  two  or  three  months  leave  of  absence,  if  he 
was  jobbing  his  horses,  he  would  lay  them  down ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  really  cannot 
jyiive  you  any  information  upon  that  subject. 

349.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a  strong  impression  to  that  effect  pre- 
vailing in  the  diplomatic  service? — Certainly;  1  believe  that  they  are  unanimous 
ou  the  subject. 

350.  Do  you  think  it  often  happens  that  a  British  minister  can  hardly  afford 
to  take  leave  of  absence,  and  thereby  incur  the  loss  of  half  his  salary,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  travelling  ? — It  is  stated  so  by  some  of  them. 

351.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  facilities  were  given  for  the 
occasional  return  to  England  of  persons  diplomatically  employed  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

352.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  might  be  prejudicial,  even  to 
the  best  of  our  public  servants,  to  remain  too  long  abroad  without  being  brought 
into  contact  with  English  habits  of  thought,  and  the  process  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country  ?—  I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  indeed,  that  they  should  coaie 
home  occasionally. 
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3.53-  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  any  fixed  periodical  JB. fianiiwonc?,  Esq. 

return  ? — You  can  hardly  lay  down  a  rule  in  the  case  of  a  minister,  for  it  must       

depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs.     I  should  think,  perhaps,  if      18  April  1861. 

the  state  of  public  affairs  would  admit  it,  that  once  in  two  years  a  man  might 

very  well  come  home  for  three  months ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to 

attempt  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule  on  the  subject ;  for  example,  take  the  case  of 

the  ambassador  nt  Constantinople,  if  it  were  understood  that  the  ambassador,  as  a 

matter  of  right,  might  come  home  at  stated  intervals,  the  public  service  might  be 

very  seriously  injured  by  it. 

354.  Do  }0u  think,  from  your  observations,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  which  exist  at  present  in  the  service,  that  the  present  rule  with  regard  to 
leave  of  absence  might  be  modified  with  general  advantage? — I  think  that  it 
might  very  fairly  be  modified,  but  you  have  two  things  to  ^uard  against ;  one  is 
the  evil  of  the  present  system  which  presses  perhaps  severely  upon  ministers,  and 
the  other  is  the  evil,  which  might  press  upon  the  public,  of  encouraging 
ministers  to  stay  away  too  long  from  their  posts.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that 
rules  might  be  laid  down  similar  to  those  which  are  adopted  in  some  foreign 
services,  of  allowing  a  limited  time,  say  a  fortnight,  during  which  a  man  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  his  post  without  any  deduction  whatever  being  made,  the  pay 
for  the  charge  d  aftaires  during  that  time  being  issued  out  of  the  general  diplo- 
matic fund,  without  reference  to  any  saving  being  made  by  a  deduction  from  the 
salary  of  the  minister.  But  if  the  period  of  absence  exceeded  a  fortnight,  then 
for  the  whole  period,  including  that  fortnijiht,  I  would  make  a  deduction,  say  of 
a  sixth.  If  it  exceeded  two  months  I  would  make  the  deduction  one-third  for 
the  whole  period  ;  and  again,  if  it  exceeded  two  months,  I  would  make  the 
deduction  one-half. 

355.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  trust  to  the  head  of  a  mission  providing  for 
the  discharge  of  what  he  felt  to  be  the  duties  of  his  office  by  means  of  a  charge 
d'affaires,  without  any  special  regulation  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  do  so ;  it  is  right  that  a  man  who  is  charg6  d'affaires,  should  have  some  emolu- 
ment for  the  greater  responsibility  that  is  thrown  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the 
mission  for  the  time  being. 

356.  Do  you  think  that,  you  could  trust  that  arrangement  to  be  made  by 
the  head  of  the  mission  ? — I  think  that  pecuniary  arrangements  between  indivi- 
duals are  generally  unsatisfactory. 

357.  What  reason  is  there  why  a  charg6  d'affaires  should  not  be  considered  as 
fully  representing  the  head  of  the  office,  and  therefore  receiving  the  whole  salary  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  he  has  not  to  entertain  to  the  same  extent,  if  at  all;  and  his 
position  in  the  place  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  charg6  d'affaires  is  not 
accredited  to  the  sovereion,  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

358.  In  the  absence  of  the  ambassador,  does  not  the  secretary  of  the  embassy 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  ambassador  ? — No ;  he  has  not  access  to  the  sove- 
reign  ;  the  charge  d'affaires  has  no  credential  whatever  from  the  sovereign-; 
the  minister  going  away  on  leave  presents  the  secretary  of  legation  as  charg6 
d'affaires.  If  a  minister  dies  at  his  post,  or  if  a  charg6  d'affaires  should  die 
before  the  minister's  return,  the  person  who  might  be  named  as  charg6  d'affaires 
would  be  accredited  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  country  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  country  where  the  man  resided,  but  he  would  have  no 
representative  character. 

359.  Does  it  not  frequently  occur  that  the  most  important  transactions  pass 
through  the  hands,  and  are  concluded  by,  the  charge  d'affaires? — That  cer- 
tainly is  the  case ;  but  I  am  only  stating  the  rule  of  the  general  diplomatic 
service  of  all  countries  in  regard  to  this  class  of  diplomatists. 

360.  Does  not  the  charg6  d'affaires  take  the  same  rank  as  the  head  of 
a  mission? — No;  he  takes  his  rank  as  charg6  d'affaires  with  other  charges 
d'affaires. 

361.  Would  not  a  Secretary  of  Embassy,  acting  as  charg6  d'affaires,  take 
precedence  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary? — Certainly  not;  he  would  take  his 
rank  after  the  lowest  charg6  d'affaires  in  the  court.  Formerly  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  our  court  when  an  ambassador  took  his  leave  to  give  the  secretary  of  the 
embassy,  acting  in  the  room  of  the  ambassador,  credentials  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary ;  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  our  service,  when  on  return  of  the  ambassador, 
the  secretary  resumed,  as  regarded  his  own  mission,  the  position  of  secretary  of 
embassy,    he  nevertheless  retained    in  the  precedency  of  the  court  where  he 
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E.  Hamnondf  Esq.  resided,  his  precedency  according  to  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  his  credentials 

; as   Minister  Plenipotentiary;   but  that  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  charge 

18  April  1861.  d'affaires  ;  he  is  merely  presented  for  the  special  occasion,  and  he  would  fall  again 
into  his  position  of  Secretary  of  Legation.  We  have  abolished  of  late  years  the 
practice  of  giving  a  Secretary  of  Embassy  credentials  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

362.  Mr.  Layard.']  Lord  Napier  su«igests  that  you  might  run  three  years'  leave 
of  absence  into  one;  do  you  approve  of  that  suggestion  ?— I  think  that  that  would 
be  carrying  it  too  far.  I  think  that  four  months'  leave  of  absence  at  one  time  is 
quite  suflScient,  as  a  general  rule;  with  respect  to  our  missions  in  Persia  and 
China,  we  have  laid  down  no  rule  about  them. 

363.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  extend  to  heads  of  missions  the 
same  privilege  as  is  now  extended  to  secretaries  and  attaches? — With  a  certain 
qualification.  I  would  relieve  them  from  the  sacrifice  of  one-half  of  their  salary, 
which  is  now  imposed  on  them  however  short  their  absence  may  be ;  but  I  would 
impose  upon  them  a  certain  sacrifice,  in  order  to  induce  them  not  to  stay  from 
their  posts  a  longer  time  than  was  reasonable.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  that  a  minister,  having  refreshed  his  mind  in  England,  should 
not  loiter  here  unnecessarily. 

364.  You  would  give  him  a  certain  limited  leave  of  absence? — Yes;  I  would 
allow  a  minister  to  stay  away  from  his  post  a  fortnight  without  deduction,  but  if 
he  stayed  away  a  month  the  deduction,  I  thint,  should  extend  over  the  whole 
period,  according  to  a  graduated  scale. 

^65.  You  would  not  propose  to  give  the  head  of  a  mission  two  months'  leave 
absolutely  r — I  should  not  like  to  lay  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  head  of  a 
mission  had  a  right  to  be  every  year  absent  tuo  months,  for  I  think  the  public 
service  would  suffer  from  that ;  1  think  it  is  not  desirable,  in  most  posts,  that  a 
minister  should  be  away  every  year;  but  every  two  or  three  years  I  would  let  him 
come  home  for  three  or  four  months  :  I  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
head  of  a  mission,  with  due  regard  to  the  public  service. 

366.  Would  you  extend  the  fortnight  in  the  case  of  missions  at  great  distances, 
such  as  America? — That  is  a  difficulty.  If  the  minister  goes  to  Canada  he  is 
mulcted  now  in  half  of  his  salary.  If  a  minister  goes  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
sovereign  to  which  he  is  accredited,  he  is  mulcted  in  half  his  salary. 

367.  But  suppose  he  had  gone  to  meet  the  Prince  in  Canada  ? — Then  he  would 
have  been  on  public  service. 

368.  You  would  give  him  a  fortnight  in  England,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
travelling  would  of  course  include  any  reasonable  time  ? — Yes ;  I  should  not 
object  to  that. 

369.  Mr.  Hanhey.'l  If  the  ambassador  at  Vienna  was  entitled  to  7,900  I.  a  year, 
wliich  is  his  salary  marked  down,  and  a  house,  for  his  services,  do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  that  income  simply  because  the  ambassador  is  absent  three 
months  in  a  year  by  permission,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  ambassador  at  his  usual  residence  had  been  diminished  ? — I  can  hardly  answer 
that  question,  put  in  that  way. 

370.  Do  you  think  that  his  total  income  should  be  diminished  in  consequence 
of  being  absent  ?— Certainly  I  think  it  should  be. 

371-2.  Is  it  not  usual  that  foreign  ministers  apply  for  their  leave  of  absence  at  a 
period  when  there  aie  no  court  representations,  and  when  the  usual  expenses 
therefore  of  attending  at  the  court  are  for  a  time  suspended  ? — I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  foreign  courts ;  but  I  would  observe  that  the  season 
when  court  representations  are  not  going  on,  is  the  very  time  when  probably  a 
good  deal  of  expense  falls  upon  a  minister  in  entertaining  English  travellers,  who 
take  that  season  for  travelling  abroad ;  in  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  autumn,  the 
Continent  is  swarming  with  English  travellers. 

373.  Have  you  read  the  letter  written  from  Lord  Cowley,  and  printed  amongst 
these  Papers,  dated  the  18th  of  December  1860,  in  which  he  alludes  particularly 
to  that  point  ? — ^Yes. 

374.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Cowley  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  1st  2d  and  8d  paragraphs  in  page  63,  "The  first  point  which  I  thus 
venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordship's  consideration,  is  the  hardship  to  which 
ambassadors  and  ministers  are  exposed  by  the  regulation  which  deprives  them  of 
half  their  salaries  whenever  they  may  be  absent  from  their  posts  on  leave.  Before 
I  allude  to  the  consequences  which  this  regulation  indirectly  produces  on  the 
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eflSciency  of  the  service,  allow  me  to  treat  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  pounds,  shil-  e.  Hammond^  Esq. 

lings,  and  pence;  no  ambassador  or  minister,  on  going  home  on  a  short  leave,       

can  get  rid  of  his  house,  sell  his  horses,  and  break  up  his  establishment;  he  is      i8  April  1861. 

obliged  to  keep  them  all,  and  he  is,  moreover,  exposed  to  the  additional  expense 

of  lodging  himself  while  on  leave,  and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  his  journey 

home  and  back  to  his  post ;  the  answer  no  doubt  is  simple ;  there  is  no  necessity 

for  his  leaving  his  post,  and  incurring  these  extra  expenses ;  and  this,  indeed,  is 

the  reasoning  which,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  is  too  often  acted  upon,  but  it  is 

not  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service"? — I  think  I  have  already  said  that 

for  a  fortnight's  absence  I  would  make  no  deduction  at  all,  but  if  the  absence 

extended  beyond  that  time,  the  minister  should,  I  think,  be  subject  to  a  certain 

deduction. 

375.  In  the  8th  paragraph.  Lord  Cowley  thus  expresses  himself:  "  In  ihe  plan 
which  I  thus  advocate,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  any  extra  allowance  for 
the  secretary  while  acting  as  charge  d'affaires.  This  may  at  first  sight  appear 
hard,  but  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that  he  is  not  necessarily  subjected  10  any  extra 
expense.  Nobody  expects  him  to  entertain,  and  I  hardly  doubt  that  there  are  few 
gentlemen  in  the  service  who  would  not  willingly  abandon  the  chances  which 
they  now  have  of  here  and  there  getting  an  extra  100  /.  for  the  certainty  that  when 
arrived  at  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  they  would  not  be  subjected  to 
the  curtailment,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  service  now."  Do  you  think  that  Lord 
Cowley  could  then  liave  alluded  to  only  a  fortnight's  absence,  or  to  the  absence 
which  a  minister  occasionally  takes  of  from  three  to  four  months  from  his  post  r — 
I  cannot  say  what  Lord  Cowley  was  alluding  to,  but  at  the  same  time,  1  do  not 
agree  with  Lord  Cowley  at  all  in  his  proposition ;  because  I  think  it  is  fair  that  a 
cbarg6  d'affaires,  acting  as  the  head  of  a  mission,  should  receive  remuneration  for 
the  extra  duty  and  responsibility  thrown  upon  him  ;  I  certainly  have  heard  a 
Secretary  not  dissent  from  the  proposition  as  put  in  Lord  Cowley's  despatch, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

376,  Mr.  Layard.]  Lord  Cowley,  in  one  of  those  paragraphs,  says,  **  I  venture, 
then,  to  suggest  that  once  a  year,  or  certainly  once  in  two  years,  an  ambassador 
or  minister  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  post  for  a  fixed  period,  during  which 
his  appointments  shall  be  subject  to  no  deduction  whatever.  If  he  exceeds  that 
periodi,  let  him  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  salary,  except  in  cases  specially  permitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  can  then  impose  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
advisable."  How  far  do  you  agree  with  that? — I  do  not  think  it  expedient  that 
it  should  rest  generally  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine  such  a  point  in 
each  individual  case.  I  think  a  definite  rule  should  be  laid  down,  general  in  its 
application.  What  I  object  to  in  the  present  system  is,  that  it  is  a  uniform  deduc* 
tion;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  upon  a  graduated  scale. 
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Luna  J  22*  die  Aprilis^  1861. 


MEMBERS   PRBSBNT. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Stanley. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  m  the  Chair, 


Edmund Hammondj  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

E.  Hammond^  E«q.      377-  Chairman,']   YOU  have  put  in  a  "  Statement  showing  the  amount  of 

annual  salary  assigned   to  the  post  of  each  ambassador  and   minister  in  Her 

32  April  i86i.  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  ;  the  amount  of  salary  per  day,  the  amount  of  half 
salary  per  day,  abated  during  absence  from  post  on  private  matters ;  the 
amount  of  allowance  per  day  assigned  to  the.  acting  charge-d'affaires  during  the 
absence  of  his  chief;  the  net  amount  of  salary  less  issued  when  the  minister  is 
absent,  after  providing  for  the  allowance  to  the  charg6-d'afFaires/'  By  this  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  a  considerable  saving  to  the  public  service  during  the 
absence  of  any  minister  from  his  post;  do  you  think  that,  upon  any  just  principle, 
the  public  service  ought  to  gain  by  the  absence  of  a  minister  ? — I  apprehend  that 
the  object  was  partly  to  prevent  ministers  staying  unnecessarily  away  from  their 
posts  ;  partly  the  consideration  that  when  they  were  at  their  posts  they  incurred 
greater  expenses  in  representation,  than  they  would  incur  when  absent  on  leave 
from  their  posts  ;  I  apprehend  that  those  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  deduction 
was  made. 

378.  Is  it  supposed  that  the  expenses  of  representation  in  this  case  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  charg6-d*affaires,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  person  acting  as  charge- 
d'affaires  ought  to  spend,  in  representation,  as  much  as  the  minister? — Certainly 
not ;  and  he  does  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  emolument.  But  I  think  it  is 
right  to  give  a  man  a  reward  for  additional  labour  and  responsibility  thrown 
upon  him.  There  may  be  indeed  very  little  additional  expense,  but  he  may  have 
to  ask  a  few  people  to  dinner,  whom  the  minister,  if  he  had  been  there,  would 
have  asked.  I  imagine  that  the  allowance  to  the  charg6-d 'affaires  is  made  more 
in  consideration  of  the  increased  responsibility  cast  upon  him.  We  may  expect 
the  minister  to  spend  his  salary  to  a  certain  extent  for  purposes  of  representation. 

379.  It  is  stated  in  this  correspondence,  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  gene- 
rally absent  during  that  time  of  the  year,  namely,  the  summer,  when  there  is  less 
business  going  on.  Is  not  that  exactly  the  time  when  there  are  .more  English 
people  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore  more  demand  upon  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  minister? — I  should  conceive  that  there  must  be  a  fair  amount  of 
entertainment  going  on  throughout  what  would  be,  in  the  Court  circle  at  the  place, 
the  dull  season. 

380.  If  that  is  so,  why  should  not  the  charg^-d'affaires  have  the  same  allow- 
ance for  representation  that  the  minister  has? — Because  so  much  is  not  expected 
of  him ;  he  may  have  a  small  house  of  his  own ;  he  does  not  go  into  the 
ambassador's  house ;  and  his  means  of  entertainment  are  limited ;  you  cannot 
expect  a  charg^-d'aflFaires,  with  600  /.  a  year,  and  with  only  4  Z.  a  day  in 
addition,  to  entertain,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  minister  with  4,000  /.  a  year. 

381.  Mr.  Layard.']  Do  you  think  that  one  month's  leave  of  absence  in  a  year 
could  be  given  to  the  heads  of  missions  without  deducting  from  their  pay? — I  think 
I  suggested  that  1 5  days  might  be  given  absolutely,  exclusive  of  the  time  occupied 
in  travelling,  which  would  be  very  nearly  a  month  without  deduction,  and  then  I 
said  that  if  he  extended  his  leave  in  England,  or  out  of  the  country,  exclusive  of 
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his  journey,  above  16  days,  I  think  a  deduction  should  be  made,  for  the  whole  £.  Hammond^EAq, 
period,  including  the  16  days,  that  he  was  absent,  not  so  large  as  it  is  now,  but       .,p,  ,,, 
say  one-sixth,  and  so  have  a  graduated  scale  ;  I  would  not  put  a  man  upon  his     22  April  1861. 
half  salary  unless  he  staid  away  three  months  for  his  own  convenience ;  but  we 
should  have  to  frame  a  scale. 

382.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  Is  it  any  hardship  when  a  man  is  not  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office  that  his  salary  should  be  diminished  correspondingly  ? — 
I  think  that  there  should  be  a  fair  amount  of  deduction,  but  I  think  that  we  are 
rather  too  strict,  and  that  the  plea  urged  by  the  ministers,  that  they  cannot  for 
a  short  leave  of  absence  break  up  their  establishments  altogether,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  valid  ;  but  L  think  that  we  should  deduct  a  certain  part  of  the  salary  as  a 
check  upon  too  long  absences. 

383.  Although  their  establishments  are  not  altogether  broken  up,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  when  they  quit  their  posts,  their  expenses  are  very  largely  diminished  ? 
— I  should  have  thought  so,  certainly;  that  was  my  impression,  but  the  state* 
ments  made  by  the  ministers  are  at  variance  with  that  \mprfssion. 

384.  Is  it  not  the  fact  also,  that  the  charg^-d'aflPaires  who  represents  the 
minister  during  his  absence,  does  not  live  in  the  minister's  residence,  but 
remains  in  his  own  house? — The  rule  with/espect  to  residence  is  this,  that  if  the 
minister  does  not  allow  the  charg^-d'affaires  to  occupy  the  mission  house 
during  his  absence,  a  portion  of  his  allowance  for  house-rent  must  be  given  to 
the  charg(6-d*afiaires ;  that  is  the  rule  of  the  service. 

385.  Does  this  apply  to  a  short  period  or  absence ;  say  a  fortnight  or  a  month  ? 
— I  can  hardly  say  as  to  a  fortnight ;  but  for  a  month,  I  should  think  it  would 
apply. 

386.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  when  that  rule  was  introduced?— 
In  1849. 

387.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  charg6-d'affaires  during  the  absence 
of  the  minister,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  charge-d'afFaires  is  not  called  upon  by 
the  usages  of  diplomacy  to  receive  at  all  ? — I  should  say  that  the  charg6- d'affaires 
could  hardly  help  seeing  a  few  people ;  but  we  do  not  lay  down  any  rule  that 
even  an  ambassador  should  receive.  I  should  think  that  an  ambassador  might  and 
would  receive,  according  to  his  view  of  his  duties  and  his  means  of  expenditure. 
The  charg6-d'affaire8, 1  should  think,  when  English  people  were  passing  through 
the  place,  would  probably  be  disposed  to  invite  them  to  a  moderate  extent  to 
dinner ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  against  him.for  not  doing  so. 

388.  Are  you  aware  that  in  all  the  foreign  services  it  is  not  the  case  that  the 
ckarg^-d'affaires  is  at  all  expected  to  receive,  except  he  be  charg6- d'affaires 
during  a  very  long  absence  of  the  minister  ? — No ;  I  am  not  aware  at  all  of 
what  the  rule  in  foreign  missions  is. 

389.  Mr.  Layard.']  Would  you  make  no  distinction  in  the  deduction  made 
when  the  house  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  when  the  house  rent  is  paid  by 
the  head  of  the  mission  ;  or  in  any  change  that  you  might  propose,  would  you 
keep  the  deduction  at  the  same  rate  in  both  cases  ? — The  minister  has  an  allow- 
ance for  house  rent,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  what  ought  to  be  his  house  rent. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  does  so  in  all  instances;  but  that  is  in  addition  to  his  salary. 
Where  there  is  a  government  house,  there  is  no  allowance  for  house  rent. 

390.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  what  constitutes  absence  by 
a  minister;  suppose  for  example,  that  he  is  absent  from  his  official  house,  and  is 
resident  in  the  country ? —That  is  not  con^iidered  leave  of  absence;  it  must  be 
absence  from  the  dominions  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 

391.  Lord  Stanley.]  As  long  as  he  is  in  the  State  to  whose  Government  he  is 
accredited,  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  residence? — Yes;  but  supposing  he  leaves 
his  residence,  Vienna  for  instance,  on  leave  of^  absence,  a  deduction  takes  place 
from  the  day  that  he  leaves  Vienna.  If  the  minister  were  living  at  Laxenburg 
or  Baden,  or  went  down  to  Gratz,  no  deduction  would  take  place,  and  he  would 
not  present  the  charge-d'aflFaires,  for  in  that  case  a  deduction  would  be  made; 
the  charge-d'affaires*  allowance  commences  from  the  presentation  of  the  charg^ 
d'affaires. 

392.  Hhe  Judge  Advocate.]  Is  it  the  practice  for  a  minister  to  be»absent  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  from  the  capital,  but  within  the  territory? — I  cannot  ex- 
actly say;  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  capital;  at  Vienna,  I  think,  and  at 
Paris,  he  generally  goes  into  the  neighbourhood  ;  I  do  not  think  that  he  does  so  at 
Berlin,  but  at  St.  Petersburgh  he  does. 
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E. Hammondy'EMi.  3^3.  Do  you  think  that  the  rule  which  causes  a  deduction  to  be  made  during 
;  ^  the  absence  of  a  minister  from  the  country  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  minister 
'ia  April  1801.  p^gjjg  ijj  ^|jg  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  rather  than  come  home  to 
England  ? — I  think  that  it  is  a  check  upon  too  long  absences  from  the  country ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  ought  to  operate  against  a  reasonable  period  of 
absence ;  I  think  that  a  minister  should  occasionally  come  home  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  requires  to  come,  or  that  he  ought  to  come  home  as  frequently  as  a 
secretary  or  an  attach^  ;  I  think  that  the  country  has  a  right  to  eicpect  that  the 
head  of  a  mission  should  be  generally  resident  at  the  mission. 

394.  Suppose  that  a  minister  during  the  period  of  his  absence,  comes  home 
to  England,  a  deduction  is  then  made  from  his  salary  ? — Yes. 

395.  Then  suppose  that,  instead  of  coming  home  to  England,  he  goes  to  some 
place  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  but  is  practically  absent  from  the 
capital ;  do  you  think  that  that  rule  has  a  tendency  to  induce  him  to  pass  his 
period  of  absence  from  the  capital  in  the  country,  rather  than  in  England  ? — I 
do  not  imagine  that  that  operates  very  much ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  judging ; 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  is  at  Brussels,  goes  to  live  near  Namur  in  the 
summer  ;  but  now-a-days,  ready  access  to  the  capital  is  in  most  cases  afforded 
by  railways,  , 

396.  Mr.  Hope.']  No  permission  is  required  from  the  Foreign  Office,  unless 
they  leave  the  country  altogether? — No;  but  1  apprehend  that  the  minister 
would  for  the  convenience  of  communication  by  messenger,  or  by  telegraph,  let 
it  be  known  in  the  office  that  he  was  residing  at  such  and  such  a  place,  but  there 
is  no  occasion  to  ask  leave;  the  Secretary  of  State  might  indeed  say,  I  think 
the  circumstrinces  are  such  that  you  had  better  remain  in  the  capital,  and  the 
minister  would  do  so. 

397.  There  are  no  fixed  periods  for  tlie  continuance  of  the  same  minister  at 
any  one  mission,  are  there  ? — No. 

398.  Not  even  an  understanding  upon  tha  subject  ? — No  understanding  at  all ; 
Sir  John  Milbanke,  I  think,  has  been  at  his  mission  above  17  years;  and  Sir 
Henry  Wynne,  I  believe,  was  29  years  at  Copenhagen 

399.  But  do  you  think  that  that  is  advisable  ? — It  is  a  question  that  is  very 
frequently  debated  ;  a  man  may  acquire  great  influence  at  a  place,  if  he  is  a 
person  calculated  to  acquire  it,  by  long  residence.  Some  foreign  Ministers  have 
resided  in  this  country  a  long  while ;  Baron  Brunnow  has  been  here,  I  believe, 
altogether  about  .17  years;  the  Hanoverian  minister  about  20;  M.  Van  de 
Weyer  has  been  here  since  1831 ;  I  believe  the  Bavarian  Minister  has  been  here 
nearly  as  long;  M.  Musurus  has  been  here  a  long  while;  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
was  here  between  12  and  13  years. 

400.  Mr.  Hankey.l  Is  it  not  considered  an  advantage  to  a  Secretaiy  of 
Legation  to  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  position  of  a  chargi6-d'affaires,  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  allowance? — Unquestionably;  a  man  would  rather  be  the 
head  of  a  mission  than  be  a  subordinate  member  of  it ;  it  aflfords  him  an  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  distinguishing  himself. 

401.  Quite  irrespective  of  the  salary  and  the  allowance  ? — Yes  ;  but  still  the 
Government  think  it  right  that  a  man  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
responsibility. 

402.  Chairman^]  Do  you  wish  to  put  in  any  additional  statement  with  regard 
to  the  attaches  r — It  seemed  to  me  the  last  time  that  I  was  here  that  an  impres- 
sion rather  prevailed  that  the  unpaid  attaches  were  hardly  dealt  with  in  not 
having  been  apprised,  before  they  took  their  attach^ship,  that  they  would  be 
unpaid  for  a  long  while,  and  have  to  expend  a  certain  amount  of  money  during 
the  time.  My  answer  was,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  what  passed  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  person  who  applied  for  an  attacheship.  That  was  the 
only  answer  that  I  could  then  give,  but  1  thought  the  Committee  would  like  me 
to  make  some  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  since  I  was  last  before  the  Com- 
mittee I  have  done  so.  I  have  made  inquiries  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  oflSce  I  am  informed  that  it  is  a  thing  perfectly  noto- 
rious, and  that  every  person  who  has  applied  for  an  attacheship  must  have  known 
that  he  would  •be  unpaid  for  a  long  time,  and  of  course  that  he  must  live  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  therefore  no  person  could  De  ignorant  that,  upon  going 
to  a  large  foreign  capital,  his  expenses  must  be  greater  or  less  as  the  case  might 
be.  I  have  asked  the  same  questions  abroad,  as  far  as  I  could  do  so,  and  from  two 
of  our  large  missions^  the  answer  I  have  received  has  been,  that  the  attach^ 
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did  not  require  to  be  told;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety  to  all  of  them  that  E.  Manmond^  Esq, 

they  were  to  be  unpaid,  and  that  they  would  have  to  live  upon  their  own  resources,        -. 

perhaps  for  five  years.     I  may  mention  also  that  with  respect  to  their  expenses  1     ^^  April  i86i« 

put  the  limit  down  at  between  400/.  and  6002.     On  that  point  I  have  also  been 

making  inquiries,  and  I   find  that  although,  in  some  of  the   minor  courts,   a 

man  might  perhaps  live  on  300/.  a  year,  in  the  principal  courts  he  could  not  live 

respectably  under  the  sums  I  have  stated,  between  400/.  and  600/.  a  year,  and  in 

some  instances  more ;  I  mean  not  living  extravagantly,  but  in  a  way  that  might 

be  fairly  expected  firom  a  person  in  the  position  of  an  attache,  economically,  not 

extravagantly.     There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  allude  to,  which  is  this : 

there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  I  thought  that  perhaps  ministers  did  not  act 

fairly  by  their  attaches,  in  not  giving  them  opportunities,  by  introductions,  of  going 

into  society.    Now,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  from  inquiries  made  both  at  home  and 

abroad,  the  fault  of  that,  if  it  does  take  place,  does  not  rest  with  the  minister,  but 

it  rather  rests  with  the  disposition  of  the  young  men  themselves ;  for  it  is  a 

notorious  thin]p,  I  am  told,  as  regards  the  attach^  generally,  that  they  do  not  like 

going  into  society.    I  did  not  advert  to  that  the  other  day,  as  I  was  rather  taken 

by  surprise ;  but  I  now  remember,  that,  in  one  of  our  circulai*s,  issued  by  Lord 

Clarendon,  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  attach^ 

to  go  into  society.     One  of  our  ministers  complained  that  his  attaches  did  not  go 

out  into  society,  and  that  they  were  not  so  useful  as  they  ought  to  be  in  conse** 

quence;  and,  therefore,  Circular  No.  5,  in  page  4,  was  published. 

403.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Is  not  that  rather  some  evidence  that  you  have  not 
now  got  men  who  take  a  special  interest  in  their  duties? — I  am  afraid  it  is;  as 
regards,  however,  only  their  social  duties ;  the  Euglish  attach^  like  rather  to  live 
among  themselves,  and  in  a  certain  society  which  they  prefer,  which  is  more 
pleasant  to  them,  and  they  would  rather  not  go  into  the  high  society  of  the  place. 

404.  Is  not  the  best  society  in  Paris  at  this  moment  highly  intellectual  society, 
and  the  best  in  point  of  rank? — ^I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  French 
society  to  be  able  to  say. 

405.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  unpaid  attaches  would 
be  fairly  treated  with  reference  to  their  original  appointments,  if  they  were  not 
placed  on  the  list  of  paid  attaches  for  eight  or  nine  years  after  their  first  appoint- 
ments?— ^Every  person  going  into  a  profession  takes  the  chances  of  it,  and  he  must 
take  his  promotion  as  it  comes;  you  cannot  kill  off  men  to  make  their  juniors  paid 
attaches. 

406.  Chairman.^  What  is  the  practice  in  our  Foreign  Office  in  the  case  of  the 
extinction  of  a  misbion,  such  as  lately  occurred  in  Italy,  as  to  the  personnel? — ^As 
regards  thii personnel,  unfortunately,  they  are  en  disponibilitSy  without  pay. 

407.  Has  there  ever  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  any  regu- 
lation, such  as  that  which  exists,  I  believe,  in  most  foreign  countries ;  that  of 
having  a  haJf-paid  diplomatic  establishment  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
unless  a  man  has  served  bis  time  for  a  pension ;  if  he  is  placed  in  the  .situation,  of 
which  I  gave  an  instance  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Elliot,  he  can  receive 
Nothing  unless  employment  can  be  found  for  him. 

408.  Would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  use  any  portion  of 
the  diplomatic  fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  allowance? — I  should  think, 
that  it  might  be  used ;  but  the  practice  would  require  to  be  hedged  round  with 
Tery  great  precautions  and  very  strict  linatations,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses,  and 
to  prevent  irregular  pensions  being  constituted  ;  any  such  allowance  must  be  for 
a  very  limited  period,  and  under  very  strict  rules,  which,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
might  be  attended  with  disadvantage  to  the  minister.  The  case  supposed  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  I  think  that  since  I  have  been  in  the  office  there  have  not  been 
above  two  or  three  such  cases  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  missions.  When 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  came  from  Russia  he  had  served  his  time  and  went  upon 
lis  pensioi) ;  the  Secretary  of  Legation  was,  I  think,  provided  for  by  a  new 
appointment. 

409.  Chairman.']  Would  there  be  any  difficulty,  the  cases  being  rare  and  ex* 
ceptional,  in  laying  down  a  rule  which  would  enable  the  Foreign  Minister,  in  some 
degree,  to  mitigate  the  hardness  of  such  a  position? — I  see  no  difficulty  ;  but  I 
should  clog  it  with  a  condition  which,  perhaps,  would  render  it  veiy  unpalatable  ; 
for  the  condition  should  be,  that  such  a  minister  should  take  the  first  mission 
I9?hich  became  vacant,  whatever  that  mission  might  be^  and  in  the  lottery  of  mis- 
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E.  Hammond^  Esq.  sions  it  might  not  turn  oat  to  be  a  prize  ;  I  tbink  that  tlie  public  would  have  a 
■"  right  to  require  a  condition  of  that  kind. 
ia  April  1861,  410.  Does  the  Foreign  Minister  at  the  present  time  generally  require  that  a 
diplomatic  servant  should  go  to  the  place  to  wluch  he  may  be  appointed  r — I  do 
not  think  that  we  require  that  absolutely.  If  a  man,  as  matters  now  stand,  should 
prefer  to  remain  out  of  his  profession  until  a  more  suitable  opportunity  arose,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  press  him  ;  if  he  were  upon  his  pen- 
sion, and  refused  to  go,  then  he  would  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his  pension ;  but  I 
do  not  think,  generally  speaking,  that  any  Secretary  of  State  would  press  a  man 
to  go  very  much  against  his  will ;  and  the  only  reason  why  I  say  that  I  would 
have  a  man  compelled  to  go,  is  in  order  to  avoid  defeating  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  by  creating  a  new  class  of  pensions. 

41 1.  Did  you  not  say  that  these  cases  are  so  rare  and  exceptional,  I  mean 
cases  of  the  political  extinction  of  a  mission,  that  there  would  be  very  little  evil 
to  provide  against? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  open  a  door 
of  that  kind.  If  you  admitted  such  a  plea  you  would  shortly  have  the  plea  of  ill 
health,  and  it  would  be  urged  that  it  would  be  hard  that  a  man  should  be  thrown  on 
his  own  resourced  in  consequence  of  a  calamity  which  he  could  not  guard  against, 
and  which  might  be  alleged  to  have  originated  from  his  professional  services. 

412.  Does  not  this  place  the  diplomatic  service  at  a  disadvantage  to  which 
no  other  portion  of  the  public  service  is  subjected,  by  the  necessary  extinction 
of  his  office  without  any  compensation  being  given  to  him  ? — That  certainly  is  so  ? 
but  at  the  same  time  the  dipioiuatic  service  carries  with  it  special  advantages 
which  other  services  do  not  enjoy ;  but  I  think  that  the  evil  to  which  you  allude- 
might  be  more  efiectually  remedied,  and  without  opening  a  door  to  dangerous 
abuses,  by  adopting  some  such  suggestion  as  I  have  made  to  the  Committee^ 
namely,  that  the  first  and  second  attaches  should  have  commissions  under  the 
Sign  Manual  as  second  and  third  secretaries,  which  I  think  would  give  tliem^ 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a  right  to  date  their  pensions  from  the  issue  of  such, 
commissions.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  Mr.  Elliot,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
before  referred,  would  now  have  been  upon  his  pension.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  Imve  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  it  is  much  more  easy  to  fiind  a 
place  for  a  secretary  than  for  a  minist^. 

413.  Mr.  Hanhey.^  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  if  a 
Secretary  of  Legation  were  removed  from  his  post  on  acoount  of  the  cession  of 
his  mission,  his  salary  being  thereby  suspended,  so  that  he  would  be  deprived 
without  any  fault  of  his  own  of  any  power  to  gain  a  pension,  while- otlier  secre- 
taries^ junior  to  him  in  the  service,  would  be  acquiring  their  right  to  pensions  ? 
— My  answer  to  that  question  is,^at  because  he  is  out  of  employment  he  is  not 
necessarily  forfeiting  his  time.  A  man  must  be  16  years  from  the  date  of  his 
commission,  but  he  need  only  serve  10  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  Secretary 
of  Legation  would  be  out  of  employment  for  five  years,  except  by  his  own  good 
will.  As  fcir  as  I  understand  you,  the  effect  of  your  proposition  would  be,  that  ii^ 
order  that  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  whose  mission  has  been  abolished,  may  be  kept 
in  employment,  some  other  secretary,  who  may  be  doing  his  duty  very  faithfully, 
is  to  be  turned  out  of  his  post.  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  the  other 
secretary  if  you  did  that;  very  unjust  indeed. 

414.  If  two  Secretaries  of  Legation  have  each  served  15  years,  and  one  df 
them  is  deprived  of  his  post  by  the  cession  of  his  mission,  would  it  not  be  a 
very  hard  thing  at  the  end  of  years  if  the  one  who  remained  in  his  post  obtained 
his  pension,  while  the  other  becoming  ill  and  requiring  his  pension,  or  from  any 
cause  wanting  assistance,  was  eutirely  deprived  of  all  power  to  get  a  pension  by 
having  lost  his  post?  —  It  is  a  hardship  which  admits  of  no  remedy  that 
I  can  see ;  there  is  no  wish  in  the  Foreign  OflSce  to  keep  a  man  from  earning 
his  pension,  or  to  keep  him  out  of  employment;  but  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  Avoiding  it,  for,  if  you  abolish  a  mission,  you  may  be  unable  to  provide  for  a 
man  immediately. 

415.  Mr.  Lat/ard.]  Do  you  propose  to  make  the  operation  of  the  commission 
retros|>ective  ? — If  it  could  be  made  retrospsctive,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  made 
so  ;  but  whether  it  could  be  so  made,  I  cannot  say;  I  think,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  so  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  served  for  a  long  time. 

4i6.tJMr.  Hope.]  The  rule  as  to  being  **cn  disponibilit6 *'  s^pplies^  to  all  the 
foreign  services,  does  it  notY-^I  believe  it  does, 
417;  Chflirmatu]  L  believe  tliat  lately  Lord  Wodehouse  addressed  a  memev 
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randum  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  OflBce,  asking  their  opinions  as   to  an  E.  Hammond,  Baq^ 

interchange  of  duties  with  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  sorvice  ? — Yes,  it  was - 

a  joint  memorandum  by  Lord  Woodhouse  and  myself.  ««  April  i86i. 

418.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  hand  in  to  the  Committee  the  memo* 
I'andum,  and  the  answers  received  ? — Yes.     {The  same  being  handed  in.)  y^  AoDendix* 

41 9.,  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  inferences  that 
you  would  draw  from  those  opinions,  or  any  recommendation  that  you  desire  to 
make  respecting  them  ? — ^The  chief  inference  that  I  would  draw  from  them  is^ 
that  the  clerks  would  wish  that  there  should  be  a  greater  extension  of  the  prac- 
tice which  prevails  now,  of  allowing  them  to  go  for  a  time  to  serve  in  a  foreign 
mission,  and  then  come  back  to  the  office  ;  and  with  the  view  to  facilitate  their 
doing  so^  that  the  principle  should  be  extended  by  allow  ing  their  places  in  the 
office,  during  their  absence,  to  be  supplied  by  attach^  from  abroad.  I  observe 
that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  of  the  clerks  are  based  upon  its  being  a  voluntaiy 
arrangement,  and  they,  therefore,  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
a  compulsory  arrangement.  It  was  a  mistake,  on  the  part  of  the  questioners,  in 
not  putting  that  also  before  them.  But,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  so  far  as 
regards  the  clerks  going  abroad,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  that  practice 
should  be  carried  out,  and  perhaps  rather  extended. 

420.  Will  you  state,  iirst  of  all,  how  you  think  such  an  interchange  would  affect 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Foreign  Office? — I  imagine  that  Foreign  Office, 
clerks  going  into  chanceries  abroad  would  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  there* 
They  would  carry  with  them  habits  of  business  and  attention  to  their  duties, 
which  they  acquire  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  they  would  give  good  instruction, 
to  the  attaches  of  the  mission.  So  far  as  that  goes,  they  would  be  very  useful. 
I  believe  that  in  a  chancery,  they  are  always  very  glad  to  have  clerks  from  the 
Foreign  Office*  I  may  say,  that  when  the  establishment  of  the  Foreign  Office 
was  re-cast  in  1854,  it  was  re-cast  with  the  view  that  there  might  be  always  two 
•derks  abroad. 

431.  Mr.  Hope.]  Out  of  how  many  ? — Out  of  42;  but  I  do  not  say  that  we  have 
always  been  able  to  carry  that  plan  out ;  sometimes  we  have  had  clerks  employed 
in  the  Private  Secretary's  department,  and  sometimes  we  have  had  great  sickness 
m  the  office,  and  clerks  have  been  obliged  to  stay  away ;  and  sometimes  wa 
have  had  great  pressure  of  business,  which  made  it  inconvenient  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  our  clerks  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  two  clerksk 
abroad,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  interchange  with  attaches.  As  to  the 
general  duties  of  an  attach^,  I  consider  that  the  chancery  work  is  on  the;  whole^ 
the  least  important ;  but  to  be  a  really  good  attach^,  a  young  man  should  possess  the 
habit  of  paying  attention  to  things  which  are  going  on  in  society,  and  reportinc 
what  he  has  observed  to  the  ambassador;  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  general, 
training  of  our  clerks  is  of  that  character  which  would  make  them  very  good, 
attach^  but  that  depends  very  much  upon  tiie  men;  I  should  say  that  the. 
education  of  a  clerk  iu  a  Government  office  is  not  the  best  for  an  attache ; 
there  he  has  his  resources  all  within  his  reach,  and  he  has  only  to  have  recourse 
to  them ;  but  an  attach^  has  to  depend  a  good  deal  upon  his  own  readiness,  and 
to  cultivate  habits  of  observation  and  attention  as  to  what  may  be  going  on, 
vrhich  are  not  qualifications  ordinarily  required  of  .a  clerk  in  a  Government 
office  ;  I  think  that  that  is  about  the  distinction  I  woukl  dmw, 

422.  Chairman.']  Are  the  Committee  to  infer  from  that  that  you  would  recom- 
mend that  those  clerks  who  became  attaches  should  be  on  a  separate  footing  in 
a  mission  from  that  of  the  other  attaches  ? — No,  I  should  not  wish  that ;  they 
could  not  be  on  a  separate  footing,  because  from  the  practice  which  has  been 
lately  introduced  since  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissionera 
began,  and  even  before  that,  of  making  all  attaches  pass  through  a  certain  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  office,  they  are  all  very  well  acquainted  with  the  men  in  the 
office,  and  there  is  a  certain  brotherhood  among  them,  therefore  you  could  draw 
no  social  distinction  between  them ;  the  only  distinction  might  be  this,  that  the 
great  experience  in  office  work  which  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  would  take  out  with 
him  wojtild  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  lead,  and  the  minister  would  be  very 
likely  to  depend  more  upon  him  ;  but  although  I  think  it  is  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  derka  to  go  abroad,  I  think  that  a  limit  should  be  assigned  as  to  the 
numbci*  ta  be  abroad  at  one  time,  and  that  they  should  gp  to  improve  themselves^ 
and,  as  it  were,  for  education  for  the  purposes  of  the  o^ce,  rather  than  for  their 
own  amusement. 
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S.SummondjEsci.      423.  Would   not  anything  like   a  considerable  enlargement  of  this  sysieoh 

necessarily  require  that  the  attach^  should  be  paid^  as  you  would  have  foreign 

^s  Aprfl  1861.  Office  clerks  in  a  chancery  wlio  were  paid,  working  by  the  side  of  unpaid 
attaches  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  so ;  it  would  be  a  temporary 
arrangement  that  would  be  perfectly  understood  ;  it  exists  at  present,  and  I  never 
heard  an  exception  taken  against  it.  As  to.  attach^  they  can  live  perhaps  in 
London  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  abroad. 

424.  You  do  not  intcndt  I  suppose,  that  when  these  clerks  go  into  foreign 
missions,  their  salaries  should  cease  ? — Certainly  not ;  and  not  only  is  that  not 
the  case  now,  but  we  always  give  them  a  moderate  gratuity,  iu  order  to  enable 
them  to  fit  themselves  out. 

425.  Then,  in  point  of  feet,  the  clerks  from  the  Foreign  OflSceare  acting  abroad 
as  integral  parts  of  a  Mission  ? — They  are  attached  as  regularly  to  a  mission  as 
any  other  attach^ ;  there  is  the  same  letter  of  attachment,  or  substantially  the 
same,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  any  other  attach^. 

426.  If  that  system  became  more  general,  would  it  not  be  practicable  to  have 
a  portion  of  the  attach^  paid,  instead  of  having  them  in  this  way  working  by  the 
side  of  those  who  were  unpaid  ? — The  Foreign  Office  clerks  in  that  case  would 
be  practically  paid  attaches. 

427.  I  understand  that,  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service,  you  see  no 
advantage  in  an  extension  of  this  principle;  but  how  would  an  extension  of  it 
to  any  considerable  extent  affect  the  working  in  the  Foreign  Office  itself?— 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  a  clerk  who  has  been 
abroad  is  always  a  more  useful  person  in  the  office;  he  learns  the  habits  of  a 
mission,  and  the  working  of  foreign  diplomacy ;  and  he  becomes  therefore 
a  much  better  clerk ;  and  all  those  who  have  been  abroad  say,  1  believe,  that 
they  have  derived  very  great  benefit  from  it.  I  have  been  abroad  twice  in  the 
•Course  of  my  career,  and  I  certainly  feel  the  advantage  of  it  every  day. 

428.  In  one  of  these  memoranda  I  find  this  passage  :  *^  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  service  abroad  to  have  a  good  working  clerk  substi- 
tuted for  an  indifferent  attach^ ;  but  the  chances  are  that  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  service  abroad  would  be  benefited,  the  service  at  home  would  suffer."  Do 
you  think  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  such  a  consequence  as  that  following  ? 
— It  would  not  be  a  necessary  consequence ;  but  there  would  be  great  reason  tor 
making  preliminary  inquiries  ;  of  course  we  should  not  let  a  clerk  interchange 
with  an  attach6  without  inquiry,  nor  run  the  risk'of  exchanging  a  good  clerk 
Ibr  an  attach^  whose  merits  were  yet  to  be  ascertained.  If  the  attach^,  taking 
tip  for  a  time  a  junior  situation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  a  good  one,  there  ia 
no  reason  why  he  shpuld  not  do  the  business  of  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  just  as  well  as  the  clerk  whom  he  replaced  ;  but  I  imagine  that  the 
observation  was  directed  against  the  notion  that  we  migfit  bring  in  attach^s^ 
on  exchange,  to  occupy  the  senior  positions  in  the  office,  that  is  to  say,  the 
post  of  senior  clerk  or  assistant  clerk,  or  first-class  junior,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly deprecate  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  into  those  classes  in  the 
office ;  because  we  depend  a  great  deal  as  regards  clerks  in  those  classes  upon  the 
practical  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  by  a  long  series  of  years'  service  in 
the  office.  It  frequently  happens,  in  fact  for  four  months  in  the  year  it  always 
happens,  that  a  first-class  junior  it)  the  office  acts  as  an  assistant,'  and  may,  in  the 
case  of  the  sudden  illness  of  tiie  clerk  senior  to  him,  have  to  act  as  the  senior,  and  we 
should  be  very  much  embarrassed  if  we  had  to  depend  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  a  department  upon  a  man  who  had  not  been  regularly  brought  up  in 
the  office.  If  exchanges  are  to  be  made,  even  temporary  ones,  I  should  be  very 
much  disposed  to  restrict  them  to  the  second  and  third-class  juniors ;  in  fact,  if 
a  first-class  junior  or  assistant  were  to  go  abroad,  1  would  rather  go  on  with  a 
junior  clerk  in  the  office  in  his  place,  than  have  a  man  come  in  who  was  per* 
fectly  new  to  the  business  of  the  department.  We  must  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  traditional  knowledge.  In  every  division  of  the  office  cases  recur,  for  the 
disposal  of  which  traditionary  knowledge  is  of  jjreatuse  ;  and  when  such  a  case 
arises,  a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  office,  even  although  he  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  you  immediately  what  the  state  of  the  case  is,  will  be  able  very 
quickly  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it ;  whereas  a  person  not  having  that  advantage 
and  experience  would  have  to  take  the  case  from  the  beginning,  thereby  causing 
delay,  and  he  would  be  placed  in  an  awkward  position. 

429.  Is  not  that  inconvenience  already  incurred  to  a  great  extent  by  the  continual 
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introduction  into  the  Foreign  OflSce  of  political  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  some  of  E.  ffanmand^Egq^ 

whom  are  generally  entirely  new  to  the  business,  and  who,  therefore,  have  only  to 

depend  upon  their  talents  and  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  is      sa  April  i86k 

on  that,  very  account  that  any  change  of  the  kind  would  be  fatal  in  the  case  of  a 

political  Under  Secretary  coming  in  who  was  not  conversant  with  the  business 

of  the  o6Bce.     As  matters  stand,  the  senior  clerks  of  the  office  are  or  ought  to 

be  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  business,  and  to  tell  the  Under  Secretaries 

what  is  required  to  be  done.     I  have  known   the  office  to  be  from  accidental 

circumstances  without  the  assistance  of  both  Under  Secretaries  for  some  time,  but 

yet  no  difficulty  was  felt ;  for  the  senior  clerks  were  fully  competent  to  do  the 

business  from  having  served  long  in  the  office ;  but  if  in  that  case  the  senior 

clerks  bad  not  been  brought  up  in  the  office,  the  Secretary  of  State,  deprived  of  his 

Under  Secretaries,  would  have  been  very  much  embarrassed. 

430.  Would  there  not  always  be  in  the  office  a  sufficiently  strong  permanent 
element  to  allow  of  the  occasioqal  introduction  of  diplomatic  persons  eveu  into 
the  higher  positions  in  the  otiice  without  any  diminution  of  its  efficiency  or  dis- 
cipline, or  in  Ae  routine  ? — I  sliould  extremely  object  to  that.  I  think  that  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  managing  the  business  of  a  division  should  himself 
carry  it  on,  and  not  depend  upon  a  junior  to  tell  him  how  to  carry  it  on.  I  think 
it  would  entirely  impair  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  office  if  a  person  brought 
into  the  office,  however  able,  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  junior  to  ask  him,  "  How 
am  I  to  do  this  ?  What  is  this  ?*'  and  in  fact  to  rely  upon  him,  and  look  up  to 
the  junior,  instead  of  the  junior  looking  up  to  him. 

431.  Is  there  not  in  many  foreign  chanceries  a  continual  change  going  on 
between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office  service  by  which  it  is 
implied  that  the  members  of  one  department  are  capable  of  acting  efficiently  as 
members  of  the  other? — I  see  in  the  reports  that  it  is  so ;  but  without  exactly 
knowing  how  a  foreign  office  abroad  is  worked,  one  can  hardly  compare  the  two 
systems ;  every  country  works  on  its  own  system ;  the  foreign  offices  abroad  have 
officers  called  ''  Redacteurs,"  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  draw  up  despatches. 
In  the  Foreign  Office  here,  the  senior  clerk  not  only  draws  up  despatches,  but  he 
is  conversant  with  and  carries  on  the  whole  business  of  his  division.  I  have  always 
been  rather  perplexed  to  understand  how  they  got  on  in  the  foreign  chanceries  with 
redacteurs  who  were  not  conversant  with  the  general  working  of  the  office ;  but 
at  the  same  time  every  country  carries  on  its  business  in  its  own  way.  I  believe 
that  no  office  even  in  this  country  carries  on  its  business  as  we  do  in  the 
Foreign  Office;  the  system  pursued  in  the  India  Office  and  in  the  Colonial 
Office  is  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Foreign 
Office  has  gradually  established  a  particular  system  for  carrying  on  tiie  business, 
which  I  dare  say,  if  it  were  examined  into  technically,  would  be  pronounced  to 
be  a  very  bad  system ;  but  we,  knowing  the  working  of  it,  consider  it  to  be  the 
best  system. 

432.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  think  that  the  frequent 
introduction  of  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  into  the  Foreign 
Office  would  not  impair  its  efficiency,  but  that  you  would  regret  to  see  any  such 
system  extended  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  office  ? — Yes.  I  have  no  positive 
objection  to  the  attaches  entering  into  the  junior  classes  of  the  office.  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  sure  how  it  would  work,  or  how  it  would  affect  the  general  discipline 
of  the  office,  neither  do  I  feel  sure  how  it  would  affect  the  men  themselves. 
My  impression  is,  that  attaches  although  brought  up  even  in  the  hardest  worked 
chanceries,  would  not  stand  well  the  daily  routine  and  drudgery  of  a  public 
office  in  this  country ;  for  although  any  man  of  good  spirit  and  good  intentions 
will  dispatch  the  work  that  is  set  before  him,  the  most  irksome  part  of  the 
position  of  a  clerk  in  a  public  office  is,  that  he  may  have  to  remain  in  attendance 
though  doing  nothing,  and  this  from  the  nature  of  the  business  must  very  often 
he  the  case  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

433-  Would  you  object  to  a  system  by  which  every  person  entering  the  diplo- 
matic service  should  be  for  a  time  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office'; 
that  then  he  should  go  abroad,  and  should,  after  remaining  abroad  a  certain 
period  of  time,  afterwards  return  to  the  office,  and  then  either  become  a  clerk  in 
the  office^  or  resume  a  diplomatic  position  as  might  best  suit  his  capacity,  or  the 
^convenience  of  the  public  service  ? — The  first  part  of  that  is  already  provided  for 
"by  the  rule  which  requires  that  attaches  should  work  for  three  months  in  the 
office,  and  I  think  that  is  sufficient  at  starting.     I  should  be  sorry  to  lay  down 
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Jff.HammondjEsq.  any  farther  rule  on  the  subject,  because,  before  we  brought  aa  attache  from 

- abroad  to  act  as  a  clerk  in   the  Foreign  Oflice,  we  would  like  to  have  the 

22  April  1861.  assurance,  as  he  would  have  been  for  some  time  separated  from  us,  that  he  would 
turn  out  a  good  clerk.  1  think  it  would  be  hardly  prudent  for  the  Foreign 
Office  to  sacrifice  a  good  clerk  for  an  uncertain  attach6.  One  can  hardly  tell 
how  a  system  of  that  kind  would  work ;  the  experinaent  has  never  been  tried, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  clerics  in  the 
Foreign  Office  should  have  opportunities  of  going  abroad  in  the  diplomatic  line, 
to  work  in  special  missions,  or^  at  all  events,  in  important  missions.  I  say  im- 
portant missions,  because  I  do  not  think  that  they  should  go  abroad  to  places  like 
Dresden,  where  ihere  is  nothing  to  do,  for  that  1  do  not  think  would  eventually  be 
a  benefit  to  the  office ;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  see  attadi^,  if  they  liked  to 
do  it,  voluntarily  come  into  the  office  ;  at  the  same  time  I  most  say  that  since  I 
have  been  in  the  office  I  only  remember  one  offer  being  made  to  me  on  the 
part  of  an  attache;  but  it  was  made  under  cireumstaiK^s  which  did  not  dispose 
me  to  accept  it.  I  have  been  told  that  certain  attaches  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  come  in  and  work  for  a  tim«  in  the  office,  and  I  should  always '  have 
been  very  happy  that  they  should  have  come  in.  Upon  the  whole  I  would 
prefer  that  the  clerks  should  go  abroad,  not  as  a  matter  of  exchange  for  I  thiok 
any  such  system  might  lead  to  attempts  to  make  exchanges  wiwout  reference 
to  the  advantage  of  the  office,  and  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the 
clerks  generally,  and  to  eause  lieartbumings,  and  so  impair  the  comfort  of  the 
office.  .  The  office,,  I  believe,  is  a  very  harmonious  one,  and  always  has  beea 
so ;  the  men  look  upon  eacb  other  more  like  brothers ;  they  are  jsilways  ready 
to  assist,  and  do  everything  for  each  other,  and  1  irfiould  be  very  sorry  iudeedto 
see  anything  introduced  tfeat  had  a  tendency  to  impair  that  good  understanding 
which  is  the  main  stay  of  tlie  office. 

434.  Would  there  be  any  risk,  if  more  frequent  interdianges  teok  place,  of 
impairing  that  very  high  position  which  the  office  now  holds  as  to  public  con- 
fidence and  secrecy  in  most  important  matters  ? — No-;  upon  that  point  I  believe 
Aat  every  attach^  who  came  in  would  feel  himself  equally  bound  by  honour,  as 
every  clerk  does.  We  make  no  distinction,  and  a  junior  clerk,  once  appointed 
to  the  office,  is  taken  into  as  full  confidence  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  office 
as  his  seniors.  TJbe  honour  of  every  man  is  implicitly  relied  upon  ;  we  never 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  matters  from  the  junior  clerks;  as  a  general  rule, 
every  one  is  treated  with  implicit  confidence ;  and  I  have  never  known  that 
confidence  abused  since  I  have  been  in  the  office. 

435.  Lonl  StanleyJ]  Your  objection,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  to  admitting 
attaches  to  serve  as  clerks  in  the  office  is,  that,  if  they  remain  there,  you  would 
have  men  holding  responsible  situations  in  your  office  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  traditions  or  with  the  routine  of  it,  and  who  had  not  had  that  expe- 
rience which  might  be  required  ? — Yes ;  I  mean  for  the  higher  classes  of  the 
office.  If  there  was  a  system  of  permarrent  exchanges  to  take  place  among  the 
second-class  Junior  clerks  and  attaches,  »a  attach^  rising  up  from  the  position  of 
a  second-class  junior  clerk,  who  h  little  more  than  a  copying  clerk,  would,  in 
his  career  in  the  office,  acquire  that  knowledge  that  I  think  it  is  essential  for 
the  higher  class  clerks  to  po5ses3. 

436.  Chairman?^  I  find  in  a  memorandmn  this  remark  :  **  The  work  per- 
formed  by  the  junior  clerks  and  attacht^s  is  nearly  identical  in  its  nature  and 
forms,  so  that  an  industrious  attache  would,  at  any  moment,  become  a  useful 
clerk  ;  and  any  clerk  whose  manners  and  education  would  secure  him  a  proper 
position  in  the  society  of  the  capital  at  which  he  had  to  reside  might,  at  any 
moment,  take  his  place  as  an  attach^  :''  do  you  think  that  that  is  so  true  as  to 
authorise  you  to  trust  to  these  voluntary  arrangements  being  made  between  the 
clerks  and  the  attaches  ?— Voluntary  arrangements  could  not  be  made ;  they 
must  always  eventually  be  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Of  course  an  attache  in  a  chancery  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  do  the  work 
in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  second-^lass  juniors,  which  generally  extends  very 
little  beyond  copying  and  entering.  I  am  only  speaking  about  the  higher 
grades  in  the  office.  As  to  a  Foreigu  Office  cleA  going  abroad^  I  have  no  doubt 
that  every  chancery  would  be  a  great  gainer. 

437.  But  you  would  demur  to  extending  that  privilege  beyond  the  second  class 
juniors  .'—Certainly ;  1  think  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  office,  and  I  d<^ 
not  see  how  it  would  work. 

438.  Lord 
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•     438.  Lord  Harry  Vane^  You  do  not  see  any  public  advantage  that  would  be  -E- JSTcwwowi^  Eag. 
derived  from  it  r — No.  — 

439.  Lord  Stanley.]  That  is  to  say,  wherever  the  service  which  a  man  under-      «  April  18G1. 
takes  is,  whether  it  be  service  abroad  or  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  you  would 

wish  him  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  work  ijis  way  up  to  the  top  ? — I  think  that 
that  is  very  desirable,  as  well  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  in  every  other  service. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  clerk  in  a  public  office  can  really  be  efficient  unless 
he  has  worked  through  the  office  regularly. 

440.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Would  not  a  man  be  better  from  having  served  a 
certain  period  of  his  life  abroad  ? — Yes ;  if  it  were  only  a  temporary  interruption 
for  a  year  or  two,  he  would  be  much  better,  certainly, 

441 .  But  would  not  one  of  your  clerks  be  improved,  supposing  that  he  were  to 
reside  for  two  years  in  an  ambassador's  office,  say  in  Paris  ? — Unquestionably; 
he  would  be  very  useful  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  that,  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  he  would  combine  a  knowledge  of  office  business  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
chancery  business. 

442.  Chairman.']  If,  after  having  been  there  for  those  two  years,  he  preferred 
to  go  on  in  a  diplomatic  career,  instead  of  returning  to  the  office,  would  there  be, 
in  your  opinion,  any  objection  to  that? — It  would  have  a  tendency,  I  think,  to 
produce  great  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  It  has  occa- 
sionally happened  that  a  clerk  in  the  office  has  been  sent  abroad  who  has  been 
made  a  paid  attach^  abroad  ;  but  I  think  that  that  has  been  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  bj'^  the  general  service  abroad.  I  know  one  particular  case,  of  a 
valuable  clerk,  whose  health  was  such  as  not  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  the 
office,  but  the  propriety  of  whose  nomfnation  to  an  attach^ship  was  on  tliat 
ground  thought  questionable,  though  he  has  since  been  named. 

443.  Could  not  that  be  set  right  by  an  arrangement  under  which  an  attach^ 
who  showed  very  great  ability  as  a  clerk  in  this  country,  and  who  was  thought 
to  be  a  valuable,  sicquisition  to  the  office,  might,  with  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Foreign  Minister,  remain  in  the  office  instead  of  going  abroad  again? — ^The 
opinions  of  the  clerks,  I  think,  tend  to  show  that  that  would  not  be  viewed  with 
disfavour,  if  the  arrangement  was  a  voluntary  exchange.  I  doubt  whether,  in 
practice,  that  opinion  would  turn  out  to  be  well  founded ;  but  wilii  respect  to 
the  office  itself,  I  will  return  to  what  I  said  before,  which  was,  that  if  that  practice 
was  extended  beyond  the  second-class  juniors^  I  think  it  would  he  prejudicial 
to  the  office. 

444«  Lord  Stanley.]  For  what  length  of  time,  as  a  general  rule,  has  tlus 
temporary  employment  abroad  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  taken  place  ? 
— ^The  practice  is  of  long  standing.     I  cannot  say  when  it  was  introduced. 

445.  I  intended  my  question  in  another  sense;  what  has  been  the  length  of 
residence  abroad,  on  the  average,  in  the  case  of  clerks  who  are  sent  temporarily 
to  serve  at  foreign  missions  ? — ^There  is  no  rule  laid  down  ;  it  may  be  for  a  yeaj*, 
or  for  more  or  less. 

446.  The  Judge  Advocate.^  Is  all  the  yfoik  in  the  embassy  of  Paris  done 
b  V  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  or  are  there  any  clerks  ? — ^There  are  uo 
clerks  for  the  diplomatic  work ;  there  is  a  clerk  for  the  passports,  who  sits 
down  stairs ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  chancery ;  at  least  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

447.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  employment  of  paid 
attaches,  at  any  rate,  is  a  very  recent  introduction ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
never  introduced  until  the  peace  ? — I  can  hardly  say  ;  I  am  not  aware. 

448.  Ai*e  you  aware  that  the  first  paid  attacnd  was  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
afterwards  Minister  in  the  United  States? — No;  I  will  not  be  certain,  but  I 
think  that  Mr.  Addington  was  attached  to  the  mission  in  Sicily  in  1809  ;  but 
whether  he  was  paid  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

449*  I  am  speaking  of  paid  attaches,  and  are  you  aware  whether  that  vras  the 
case  or  not? — No,  I  am  not  able  to  say;  J  know  that  when  I  came  into  the 
office,  there  were  paid  attaches  to  missions  then  ;  that  was  in  1824 ;  I  cannot  go 
farther  back  than  that 

450.  When  the  first  mission  was  established  at  Naples,  after  we  gave  irp 
Sicily,  you  are  not  aware  that  at  that  time  the  late  Jylr.  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
afterwards  Minister  in  the  United  States,  was  appointed  paid  attache  for  the  first 
time  r — No ;  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

451.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  It  appears  from  what  you  have  stated,  thatycju 
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JB. Hammond,  E§({.  think  the  system  ought  to  be  entirely  voluntary  as  to  exchanges  between  attach^ 

— — — --       and  clerks  in  the  Forciga  OflBce? — Yes;  of  course  subject  to  the  approval,  and 

<s<April]86i.      at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     If  he  thought  it  desirable  that  any 

clerk  should  go  abroad  for  any  particular  purpose,  he  would  have  a  right  to  say 

to  that  clerk,  "  You  must  go." 

452.  But  I  meant  entirely  as  between  the  attach^  and  a  junior  clerk ;  they 
would  both,  of  course,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  would  you  make  it 
an  entirely  voluntary  arrangement  between  the  parties,  and  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory r — I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable,  and  1  think  i.t  would  be  unfair 
to  both  parties,  if  such  arrangements  were  made  compulsory. 

453*  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  this,  that  I  observe  in  all  these 
letters  which  you  have  received,  that  the  feeling  seems  to  run  through  them  all 
that  it  should  be  an  entirely  voluntary  arrangement  ? — Yes,  and  lor  the  obvioua 
reason,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  man  does  not  like  to  be  sent  out  of  the  office 
without  his  own  good  pleasure ;  and,  secondly,  that  most  of  the  clerks  would 
suflfer  very  severely,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  in  the  case  of  exchanges,  for 
the  office  salaries  are  much  better  than  the  salaries  are  abroad,  and  it  would  be 
hard  upon  an  assistant  who  enters  his  class  at  550/.  a  year,  and  rises  to  650/.,  to 
be  compelled  to  take  up  the  appointment  even  of  Secretary  of  Legation,  where 
the  maximum  salary  might  not  be  more  than  500/. 

454.  But  in  the  case  of  a  junior  clerk,  he  would  be,  perhaps*,  receiving  100  L 
a  year  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  he  would  make  exchange  with  an  attach^ 
receiving  nothing,  but  living  entirely  upon  the  income  supplied  to  him  by  his 
family,  and  in  that  way  an  attache  coming  to  the  Foreign  Office,  I  suppose^ 
would  rect*ive  no  salary  ? — ^No. 

455.  When  you  spoke  of  the  position  of  an  attach^  in  foreign  courts,  you  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  his  parent  should  su|)ply  him  with  a  suffix 
cient  sum  to  enable  him  to  live  respectably  ? — Yes. 

456.  You  also  stated  that  a  junior  clerk  at  100  /.  year  in  a  diplomatic  post^ 
would  feel  himself  in  a  very  awk\%ard  position  without  some  addition  being  made 
to  his  salary  ? — We  should  certainly  not  increase  his  salary. 

457.  But  you  would  expect  him  to  have  some  allowance  made  to  him  by  fais^ 
parents  ? — Yes ;  »and  I  presume  that  a  clerk  in  London  must  have  his  pay 
increased  by  some  contribution  from  his  family* 

458.  I  perceive  that  the  writers  of  the  answers  all  seem  to  think  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  both  to  the  service  abroad  and  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that  such 
voluntary  interchanges  should  take  place? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  an  attach^  would  derive  very  great 
benefit  from  being  one  or  two  years  in  the  office. 

45().  Do  you  not  think  with  reference  to  the  seniors,  for  example,  take  a 
minister  exchanging  in  that  way  into  the  office,  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  rank,  promotion,  pay,  and  pension  ? — I  think,  in  the  case  of  In 
minister,  that  any  excluinge  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 

460.  Mr.  Hope.]  When  you  say  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  office,  that 
the  clerks  should  have  some  experience  abroad,  and  equally  beneficial  to  the 
missions  that  the  attaches  should  have  experience  at  home,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  is  one  great  ground  for  organizing  a  regular  system,  quite  independently 
of  voluntary  arrangements? — It  would  be  almost  impracticable  to  organize  a^ 
regular  system,  and  I  entirely  agree  in  what  Mr  Lister  has  said,  that  if  it  were 
attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  it,  difficulties  would  arise  in  regard  to  position, 
pensions,  and  allowances,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  adjust.  I  have  tried, 
since  I  knew  that  the  question  would  be  mooted,  to  discover  how  it  could  be 
worked  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  so  without  doing  great  injustice  to  persons; 
and,  of  course,  if  you  make  all  your  public  servants  discontented,  you  will  not 
benefit  the  public  service  generally. 

461.  But  if  it  is  of  real  importance  to  the  public  service,  could  it  not  be  so 
arranged  that  the  pensions  should  run  equally  in  both  ca^es,  for  I  apprehend 
that  no  pension  runs  for  service  as  an  attache,  but  it  does  for  service  as  a  clerk  ? 
— Ye8;  when  an  attach^  came  into  the  office  all  his  previous  service  would  be 
lost,  and  all  the  clerk's  previous  service  would  be  lost  if  he  went  into  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  for  they  are  under  difierent  Acts  of  Parliament.  One  is  under 
the  Superannuation  Act,  and  the  other  is  under  the  Act  for  the  Diplomatic 
Fund  ;  you  would  have  to  alter  both  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  to  establish  gra- 
dations in  the  diplomatic  pensions,  and  to  change  your  rules,  in  regard  to  pen- 
sions ; 
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«lons;  and  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  person,  accustomed  to  calculate  E.  Hammondj^m{i 

pensions,  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  upon  that  subject.     I  do  not  see  my  way  to 

its  being:  done.  22  April  1861. 

462.  But  supposing  the  diflScuUy  with  reference  to  pensions  to  be  got  over, 
do  you  not  think  that  in  the  first  years  of  the  two  services,  a  compulsory  inter- 
change would  be  beneficial  ? — I  have  an  objection  to  that  mode  of  interchange, 
as  I  think  it  would  operate  very  hardly,  for  instance,  upon  a  clerk.  A  clerk 
may  live  in  comibrt  in  London  on  little  more  than  his  official  salary ;  but  to  send 
him  abroad  to  an  important  mission,  where  he  could  not  live  under  400  /.  or 
500  /.  a  year,  I  think  would  be  a  great  cruelty  to  him. 

463.  Do  you  know  up  to  what  grade  in  the  foreign  offices  abroad  the  chiefs 
are  changed  on  a  change  of  the  minister  ? — 1  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
great  change  in  Europe  ;  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  clear  sweep  of  every 
body  on  each  change  of  President. 

464.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  difficulty  would  arise  in  an  interchange 
of  the  higher  officers  in  the  Foreign  Office  here  with  diplomatic  persons  abroad, 
«n  account  of  the  necessity  of  having  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
traditions  of  the  office,  and  who  would  so  be  enabled  to  carry  on,  or  assist  in 
carrying  on,  the  business  of  the  office? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  question  with 
respect  to  foreign  countries. 

465.  But  I  was  right,  was  I  not,  as  to  your  view  of  that  matter  at  home  ? — Yes. 

466.  You  were  asked  whether  in  foreign  countries  interchanges  were  not  per- 
mitted ? — Yes. 

467.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  practice  in  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  the 
principal  officers  in  the  offices  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

468.  I  believe  that  you  carry  in  your  own  person  many  of  the  traditions  of 
our  own  Foreign  Office,  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  your  two  immediate 
predecessors,  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Backhouse? — Mr.  Addington  had  held 
various  diplomatic  appointments  abroad,  and  knew  perfectly  well  the  general 
tenor  of  diplomatic  correspondence ;  I  believe  he  was  not  aware  of  the  working 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  except  from  what  he  might  have  picked  up  as  Forei<in 
Minister  before  he  came  into  the  office ;  Mr.  Backhouse,  I  believe,  acted  as  one 
of  Mr.  Canning's  private  secretaries;  Mr.  Planta  was  brought  up  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office ;  Mr.  Planta's  predecessor  was  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  had  been  a 
short  time  private  secretary  to  Lord  Harrowby ;  he  was  many  years  Under 
Secretary ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Naples ;  my  father,  was  Mr,  Hami-lton's  im- 
mediate predecessor;  my  father  held  the  office  twice;  he  was  turned  out  of  office 
when  the  Whigs  came  in,  but  previously  to  that  he  had  been  in  office  from  1795 
as  Under  Secretary ;  he  came  from  diplomacy.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  history 
from  the  year  1795. 

469.  Mr.  Backhouse  had  been  employed  in  what  was  called  the  Liverpool 
office  to  assist  Mr.  Canning  when  he  sat  for  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

470.  He  was  taken  from  that  office  straight  into  the  Foreign  Office? — No; 
Mr.  Backhouse,  for  four  or  five  years  1  imagine,  that  is  from  the  time  that  Mr. 
Canning  came  into  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  used  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  business  for  Mr.  Canning  as  private  secretary;  therefore  you 
may  say  that  Mr.  Backhouse  had  had  a  great  deal  of  previous  education  in  the 
office  before  he  came  in  ;  Mr.  Canning  always  had  four  or  five  persons  acting 
as  private  secretaries. 

471.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  You  have  now,  I  believe,  three  under  secretaries 
in  the  office  ? — We  have  two  under  secretaries,  and  an  assistant  under  secretary. 

472.  One  political  office  and  two  permanent  ones  ? — Yes. 

473.  Lord  Harry  FaneJ]  When  was  the  third  under  secretary  appointed  ? — 
He  was  appointed  in  October  1858,  when  Lord  Malmesbury  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affijirs. 

474.  That  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  appointment  was  created  ? —Yes ; 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge. 

475.  Is  that  intended  to  be  a  permanent  employment  ? — Certainly. 

476.  Is  that  office  paid  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  two  other  offices  ? — Yes ; 
as  the  other  assistant  under  secretaries;  every  office,  except  ours,  used  to  have 
an  assistant  under  secretary  ;  there  was  one  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  at  the 
India  Office,  and  at  the  War  Department,  but  it  was  only  in  1858  that  we  had 
one  given  to  us. 

477.  Mr.  Hope.]    Notwithstanding  that    you    have   two   permanent   under 
0.47.  G  secretaries, 
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E.  Hammand^EBq,^  secretaries,  you  still  would  uot  be  willing  to  rely  on  an  emergency  upon  the  know- 

?»       ledge  possessed  in  the  office  without  the  assistance  of  the  beads  of  the  diflferait 

22  April  1861.  departments? — Certainly  not ;  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  even  myself, 
who  was  brought  up  in  the  office  from  the  lowest  position,  to  carry  on  the 
details  of  tl>e  different  divisions  without  a  qualified  assistant,  and,  of  course,  a 
political  under  secretary  coming  in  new  to  the  work,  must  rely,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  such  assistant. 

478.  Lord  Stanley.']  You  still  adhere  to  that  system  under  which  the  whole  of 
the  office  is  divided  between  the  political  secretary  and  the  permanent  under 
secretary  ? — We  do  ;  the  permanent  under  secretary  has  certain  countries,  and 
the  political  under  secretary  has  others ;  but  all  matters  connected  with  the 
discipline  of  the  office  rest  with  the  permanent  under  secretary. 

479.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  is  the  most  convenient  on  the 
whole  ;  or  now  that  there  is  an  assistant  Under  Secretary,  would  you  prefer  that 
the  work  of  the  whole  office  should  be  divided  between  him  and  the  permanent 
under  secretary,  and  that  every  paper  from  every  part  of  the  office  should  be 
seen  equally  by  the  political  under  secretary,  who  has  not  had  any  separate 
department  of  his  own  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  the  pcrfitical  under  secretary  should 
do  the  work  of  his  own  division  in  the  same  manner  bs  the  permanent  under 
secretary,  and  like  him  should  have  a  genercd  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going  on 
besides.  It  is  not  only  political  questions  which  the  political  under  secretary 
has  to  deal  with ;  there  are  personal  cases  that  turn  up  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

480.  You  think  that  he  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cases  likely  to 
turn  u])  in  Parliament;  is  there  not  an  equal  probability  of  iheir  turning  up  in 
that  part  of  the  office  which  is  not  under  his  management  as  in  that  part  of  the 
office  which  is  under  his  management? — ^The  political  under  secretary  com- 
municates generally  with  the  permanent  uuder  secretary  on  all  matters  of 
general  interest  on  which  a  question  is  likely  to  be  publicly  raised  ;  and  without 
laying  down  any  precise  rule,  the  political  under  secretary  is  perfectly  cognizant 
of  everytiiing  that  is  going  on  in  my  division,  that  it  is  important  that  he  should 
know ;  we  are  rather  averse  in  the  office  to  laying  down  any  very  precise  or 
definite  rules,  for  we  think  that  from  not  doing  so  we  get  the  business  better 
done  and  more  quickly  done. 

481.  I  understand  that  in  this  case  there  is  a  precise  and  definite  rule^  and 
that  certain  divisions  are  allotted  to  one  of  the  secretaries  ? — Yes  ;  as  regards 
the  apportionment  to  each  of  the  business  of  the  different  countries  ;  I  see  every 
thing  in  his  division  that  it  is  of  consequence  that  I  should  see,  and  he  sees 
everything  in  my  division  that  it  is  of  consequence  that  he  should  see ;  and 
besides  that,  being  in  the  habit  of  constant  daily  intercourse,  we  talk  matters 
over  together. 

482.  Do  you  think  that  your  acquaintance  with  that  half  of  the  office  which 
is  not  under  your  direct  care  is  as  minute  and  full  as  with  that  part  of  the  office 
which  is  under  your  care  r — For  all  office  purposes  I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient. 
When  my  colleague  is  away,  or  when  I  am  away,  and  questions  arise,  we  have 
to  seek  for  detailed  information  upon  them  in  the  particular  division  of  the 
office  to  which  they  belong. 

483.  Mr.  Layard.']  You  have  sent  round  a  number  of  questions  to  the  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office ;  have  you  sent  any  questions  to  the  attach^? — We  have 
not ;  we  felt  that  living  upon  the  terms  we  do  with  the  clerks^  it  would  be  but 
fair,  as  a  question  affecting  them  was  likely  to  be  raised  here,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  through  the  under  secretaries  to  the  Committee,  and  of 
expressing  what  their  sentiments  might  be  upon  the  subject. 

484.  Although  it  would  be  a  pleasairt  thing  for  some  of  the  Junior  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  to  go  abroad,  perhaps  some  of  the  attach^  abiX)ad  would 
think  it  a  hardship  to  be  brought  to  England  ?---*I  think  that  many  of  them  might 
dislike  it  as  a  compulsory  service ;  they  might  like  it  for  a  few  months,  perhaps^ 
but  whether  they  would  like  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years,  1  do  not 
know ;  I  am  not  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  attaches  abroad,  and  I 
would  rather  upon  that  point  rely  upon  what  the  clerks  have  said,  as  they  are  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  them. 

485.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  of  the  attach^  brought 
to  this  country  occasionally  for  a  short  time  ? — I  should  always  be  very  glad  to 
see  them. 

486.  But 
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486.  But  would  yon  not  make  it  compulsory? — I  would  not  make  it  com-  Z. JTammowtf, Esq. 

pulsory,  for  if  you  should  get  an  unwilling  attache  into  the  office  it  wotild  cause      

discomfort,  and  he  would  get  very  little  good  in  the  office,  and  it  would  be  very      ««  April  1861. 
difficult,  and  very  likely  painful  to  the  under  secretary,  to  have  to  maintain 

discipline  over  an  unwilling  attach^. 

487.  But  if  diplomacy  were  a  profession  that  a  man  entered  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  have  to  pass  part  of  his  time  in  England,  he  would  become 
reconciled  to  it  ? — I  do  not  see  that  any  advantages  would  result  from  the  arrange- 
ment sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  possible  inconveniences  of  it,  and  I  would 
rather  leave  the  matter  on  its  present  footing. 

488.  Would  it  not  insure  this,  that  the  attach^  would  be  put  to  a  little  hard 
work  during  a  part  of  his  career? — He  has  that  now  in  the  commencement  of 
his  career. 

489.  But  only  for  three  months  ? — Yes.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to  a  man, 
no  doubt,  and  to  the  service ;  but  I  am  looking  a  little  to  the  comfort  of  the 
office  at  home.  If  I  had  a  willing  attach^,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  him  as  a 
clerk ;  but  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  have  an  unwilling  ami  troublesome 
one.  I  should  think  that  it  would  injure  the  discipline  of  the  office  very  much 
jf  the  attach^  were  an  unwilling  and  troublesome  man. 

490.  Suppose  that  a  mission  was  extinguisbed,  as  some  have  been  lately,  of 
course,  the  heads  of  the  mission  you  Could  not  employ  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  mission,  would  you  not  bring  them  into  the  Foreign 
Office  here,  to  work? — We  might  do  that,  certainly;  but  I  think  that  we  could 
generally  provide  for  the  junior  attach^.  I  may  mention  that  the  unpaid  attach^ 
at  Naples  is  at  the  present  time  working  in  the  Fonjign  Office,  and  working  very 
well  I  am  happy  to  say  ;  he  is  working  without  payment. 

491.  Have  you  any  unpaid  attaches  at  the  Foreign  Office,  as  the  French  have  } 
—None;  the  clerks  are  all  on  a  scale  of  salary. 

492.  You  are  aware  that  the  French  diplomatic  service  includes  the  Foreign 
Office  and  foreign  diplomacy? — I  believe  it  does;  but  I  do  not  know  on  what 

Krinciple  that  is.     They  have,  I  understand,  a  great  number  of  copyists,  but  we 
ave  no  such  persons  on  our  establishment. 

493.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  the  last  paragraph  in  page  41  ? — **  II 
y  a  assimilation  de  grade  entre  les  attaches  pay^s  k  la  direction  politique  ou  au 
cabinet,  et  les  secretaires  de  3^*^  classe.  Les  uns  et  les  autres  sont  aptes  k  etre 
nomm^  secr6taires  de  2"**  class,  et  les  redacteurs  concourent,  avec  les  secre- 
taires de  2^®  classe,  pour  les  places  de  secretaire  de  1^^  classe."  I  imagine  the 
paragraph  applies  to  relative  position. 

494.  Mr.  nope.']  Will  you  turn  to  the  memorandum  given  in  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son at  page  10;  you  will  remember  that  on  your  last  examination  you  were 
asked  as  to  the  practice  of  sending  young  men  abroad  to  learn  languages  before 
going  in  for  their  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service,  and  you  will  find  in 
that  memorandum  the  following  passage:  "The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
recently  introduced  system,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  made  a 
necessary  qualification  for  an  attacheship,  is,  that  a  boy  destined  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  is  sent  abroad  young  to  study  languages,  returns  home  after  a 
residence  of  two  or  three  years  on  the  Continent  to  pass  his  examination  ;  if  he 
succeeds,  is  shortly  called  on  to  proceed  to  the  post  to  which  he  may  be  appointed, 

'  and  from  that  time  forward  only  returns  to  England  occasionally  for  limited 
periods  on  leave  of  absence,  when  he  finds  himself  a  stranger  in  his  own  country.'* 
Are  you  prepared  to  controvert  the  correctness  of  that  statement  ? — I  can 
hardly  assent  to  or  deny  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  diplomatic  service; 
it  is  very  much  the  habit  now-a-days  to  send  lads  abroad  to  learn  foreign 
languages  for  whatever  profession  they  may  be  destined ;  only  two  days  ago  I 
was  asked  to  recommend  a  young  faian  who  looks  to  a  clerkship  in  the  office, 
to  one  of  our  missions,  as  going  abroad  to  learn  German. 

495.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Is  the  practice  of  sending  young  men  abroad  for  therr 
education  greatly  increasing  ? — ^I  should  think  it  is :  going  merely  by  report. 

Ag6.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  usually  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  how 
many  in  the  diplomatic  service,  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  say 
without  going  through  the  papers,  but  not  very  many. 

497.  Half  a  dozen  ? — Nothing  like  that. 

498.  As  many  as  three  ? — It  is  hardly  reducible  to  an  average.  With  respect 
to  vacancies  in  the  Foreign  Office,  in  1861  we  have  as  yet  had  one  clerkship 
vacant,  and  in  1860  we  had  two  new  clerks  appointed  ;  in  1859  we  had  three ;. 
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A  SammandtEsq.  in  1868  we  had  one  ;  in  1867  we  had  dix ;  but  then   that  was  because  we  increase 

— our  estaWishment. 

««  April  i86i.         4gg.  Xt  would  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  year  ? — No ;  at  the  outside 
two  is  the  average. 

500.  And  rather  more  in  the  diplomatic  service? — Perhaps  it  may  be  so  ;  but 
that  will  not  be  so  hereafter. 

501.  Mr.  Hankey.l  I  understand  from  the  evidence  you  have  given,  that  as  a 
general  rule,  you  would  not  object  to  occasional  interchanjres  between  the  mem- 
bers of  foreign  missions  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  provided  such 
exchanges  were  not  extended  to  the  higher  clerks,  or  under  any  circumstances 
made  compulsory  or  permanent  ? — I  should  not  object  to  that ;  I  should  think  it 
advantageous  to  the  public  service. 

502.  Chairman.']  1  believe  that  you  gave  very  detailed  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  in  1858? — I  did. 

503.  In  that  evidence  I  think  you  expressed  your  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  public  service  to  keep  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services  entirely 
apart  ? — Yes,  as  a  general  rule. 

504.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  distinct  recommendation  with  respect 
to  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service? — If  I 
recollect  rightly  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adverse  to  it ;  I 
think  you  will  find  that  it  was  so ;  I  beli<ive  (here  is  a  passage  in  the  Report  on 
the  subject. 

505.  I  do  not  think  it  was  adverse,  but  that  the  remarks  there  made 
referred  rather  to  a  transference  of  the  consular  officers  to  the  diplomatic  body, 
than  from  the  diplomatic  servants  to  the  consular  body,  and,  therefore,  I  ask  yon 
whether  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  either  service  that  there 
should  be  more  introduction  into  the  consular  service  than  there  has  hitherto 
been  of  persons  previously  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  the  prese.nt  system  need  be  extended  ;  1  think  it  brings  a  very  fair  propor- 
tion of  diplomatic  blood  into  the  consular  service  ;  in  political  consulates  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  that  a  man  should  have  had  previous  training  in  diplomacy ; 
but  I  believe  that  before  the  Consular  Committee  I  expressed  my  opinion,  and 
I  think,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  the  Committee  concurred  in  the  view  I 
took,  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  encourage  consuls  to  aim  at  becoming 
diplomatists,  as  the  tendency  of  doing  so  would  be  to  dispose  consuls  to  attempt 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  dealing  with  political  questions  rather  than  confine 
themselves  to  the  more  humble,  but  equally  useful  sphere  of,  strictly  speaking, 
consular  duties. 

506.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  come  from  an  approximation  t 
the  French  system,  where  there  is  a  frequent  transference  from  the  diplomatic 
body  to  the  consular  service  ? — I  think  that  the  class  of  consular  appointments 
to  which  I  have  alluded  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,*  filled  by  people  who  at  one 
time  or  other  have  had  their  training  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

507.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  are  the  consular  services  and 
appointments  to  which  diplomatic  persons  are  occasionally  appointed  ?— For 
instance,  the  persons  now  holding  office  as  char^6s-d'affaires,  and  consuls  general 
in  Chili,  Guatemala,  Monte  Video,  New  Granada,  Peru,  Venezuela,  were  all  of  them 
in  the  diplomatic  service  before  they  were  named  to  their  present  posts.  Mn 
Churchill,  in  Moldavia,  in  his  early  career  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  an 
attache;  I  think  those  are  all  who  are  now  holding  consular  appointments; 
but  all  these  consular  appointments  are  combined  with  a  diplomatic  character; 
formerly  the  diplomatic  character,  you  may  say,  as  far  as  payment  was  con- 
cerned, was  superadded  ;  thus,  if  a  man  was  consul  general,  we  gave  him  an 
allowance  as  charge-d'aflfaires  ;  but  we  have  now  inverted  that,  and  we  consider 
that  the  diplomatic  character  is  the  primary  one,  and  that  of  consul  gv^neral 
the  one  superadded.  All  these  persons  are  paid  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund.  The 
charge-d'affaires  and  consul  general  in  Equador  is  alone  paid  out  of  the  consular 
grant,  and  he  receives  1  /.  a  day  only  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund,  in  addition  to 
his  Consular  salary. 

508.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Does  not  Egypt  come  under  the  same  class? — 
No ;  Egypt  has  merely  an  agent  and  Consul  General,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  diplomatist  going  there.  Mr.  Cha  les  Murray  was  agent 
and  Consul  General  in  Egypt. 

509.  He  has  considerable  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  ambassador  ? — 

Yes; 
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Yes ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  who  was  Consul  General  e.  Hammmi^  Em* 

and  charg6-d'affaires  in  Morocco,  is  now  minister  there. 

510.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Do  you  think  that  at  the  present  time  the  mode  of  com«      «fl  April  i86u 
munication  between  the  consuls  and  the  Foreign  Office,  upon  political  matters, 

is  laid  down  with  sufficient  accuracy? — As  a  general  rule  the  consular  in- 
istructions  require  them  to  report  upon  every  subject,  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial; in  some  of  the  consulates,  especially  in  the  East,  it  is  found  convenient 
to  make  the  consuls  divide  their  correspondence,  and  the  political  part  of  it  is 
dealt  with  in  the  political  branch,  and  the  commercial  part  of  it  in  the  consular 
branch  of  the  office ;  a  consul  would  much  neglect  his  duty  under  his  general 
instructions,  if  he  kept  back  any  information  as  to  political  matters  from  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  the  instruction,  I  consider,  applies  to  information  on  all 
matters  whatever. 

5 1 1 .  I  think  that  some  of  the  heads  of  missions  whose  reports  are  in  this  book, 
complain  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  consuls  corresponding  directly  with  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  political  matters,  and  not  sending  their  despatches  through 
them;  is  that  an  inconvenience? — When  that  has  been  the  case,  the  consuls 
have  wholly  misapprehended  their  duty,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  may  have 
omitted  to  keep  the  minister  fully  informed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  com* 
plaints  to  which  you  allude,  a  special  instruction  on  the  point  will  probably  be 
-sent  to  the  consuls. 

512.  Do  you  think  that  all  consuls  should  send  political  communications 
through  the  head  of  a  mission  ? — ^They  ought  to  send  copies  of  their  communica* 
tions ;  I  would  never  debar  the  consuls  from  corresponding  directly  with  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  all  questions ;  but  then  they  should  send  to  the  minister 
copies  of  the  despatches  which  they  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

513.  Would  you  apply  that  in  all  cases,  or  only  in  cases  where  the  consul 
could  not  communicate  as  quickly  through  the  head  of  the  mission,  as  he  could 
without  communicating  through  him  ? — 1  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  applicable 
to  all  cases  ;  I  would  allow  of  no  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  consuls ;  I  think  that 
no  discretion  should  exist. 

514.  Suppose  that  a  consul  communicated  with  you  upon  a  political  matter, 
and  that  he  did  not  send  a  copy  of  .that  communication  to  the  head  of  the  mission 
for  some  days,  and  you  acted  upon  his  particular  communication,  might  not  that 
give  rise  to  much  inconvenience? — I  should  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  consul,  if 
the  matter  was  important,  :to  send  his  report  simultaneously  to  the  minister; 
upon  a  very  important  question,  we  should  probably  wait  to  hear  from  the  minister, 
but  there  might  be  questions  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  at  once  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  tie  ourselves  down  to  wait  for  the  minister's  report. 

515.  There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  for  the  consul  to  constitute 
•himself  a  political  officer,  and  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Foreign  Office 
•on  political  matters  ? — A  consul  would  be  in  the  wrong  if  he  were  to  communicate 

with  the  Foreign  Office  without  communicating  with  the  head  of  the  mission ; 
that  has  been  the  case  ;  I  have  heard  complaints,  and  the  practice  is  wrong. 

516.  1  believe  that  Lord  Lyons  complains  very  much  upon  that  subject  ? — I 
-consider  that  any  minister  who  finds  an  inconvenience  from  it  has  rather  to 
thank  himself  for  the  inconvenience  ;  he  ought  to  exercise  his  authority ;  a 
'minister  is  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  in  the  country  where  he  resides 
consuls  are  subordinate  to  him,  as  he  himself  is  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  home* 

517.  Lord  Lyons  complains :  "  Some  seem  to  think  it  correct  to  follow  up  a  case 
for  some  time,  under  instructions  from  me,  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  apply 
with  or  without  informing  me,  for  instructions  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Some, 
when  I  write  to  them  for  a  report  on  a  particular  subject,  to  be  considered  in 

-conjunction  with  information  from  other  sources,  deem  it  proper  to  send  their 
reports  separately  to  the  Foreign  Office  themselves ;  some,  I  believe,  address 
despatches,  in  substance  the  same,  to  your  Lordship  and  to  me  simultaneously; 
some  send  me  copies  of  despatches  which  they  write  to  your  Lordship  ;  some,  I 
suppose,  write  political  despatches  to  your  Lordship,  which  I  know  nothing 
about;"  are  these  just  grounds  of  complaint? — ^Thatis  all  very  wrong,  and  our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  that  point,  and  the  complaint  will  be  remedied. 

518.  ^\v  Minto  Farquhar.l  Is  it  not  natural  that  the  minister  living  in  a 
country  where  there  are  several  consuls,  that  the  consul  should  make  him  the 

-centre  of  all  communications  ? — Yes  ;  the  consul  should  report  as  fully  to  his 

minister  as  he  does  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  I  would  not  debar  the  Secre* 
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JB.  JJfl/rniMWM^Es^i.  tary  of  State  from  writing  directly  to  the  consul,  nor  the  consul    from  writing 

directly  to  him. 

mt  April a86i.  ^ig^  jf  [^  yj^ere  a  particular  question,  do  not  you   think  that  it  would  be  an 

advantage  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  the  ministers  opinion  before  he 
received  it  from  the  consul? — Not  necessarily;  I  think  the  sooner  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  obtains  information  upon  any  particular  point,  the  better  ;  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  w  ill  act  upon  it  immediately. 

520.  Chairman.]  I  find,  on  looking  over  these  reports  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic services,  that  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  services  of  the  great  foreign 
states  differs  entirely  from  ours,  and  that  is,  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  salaries  of  their  diplomatic  servants  and  the  allowances  which  are  made  for 
the  purposes  of  representation,  for  house  rent,  for  carriages,  for  establishment, 
for  travelling,  and  so  on  ;  has  it  ever  been  the  custom  in  our  services  to  draw 
these  distinctions? — Not  in  my  time ;  but  I  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
yiears  ago  there  was  some  such  practice  as  allowing  expenses,  and  extra  expenses, 
irre!^ective  of  what  we  now  call  extraordinary  expenses;  but  I  will  not  be  aure.  It 
wight  have  beeti  so  in  the  last  century,  but  certainly  never  since  I  hav&  been  in 
the  office ;  and  indeed  never  since  1816  ;  and  if  the  Committee  will  turn  to  the 
pitpers  laid  befonre  the  Committee  on  official  salaries  in  1850,  they  will  find  that 
the  salaries^  m  far  back  as  1815,  were  granted  in  one  sum. 

521.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  drawing  that  distinction  between  the  fixed 
Mtaries  and  incidental  expenses  r-^l  can  see  none  ;  there  may  be  some  particular 
teBMn^  for  it  in  foreign  coorts,  but  I  can  see  none ;  I  should  not  wish  to  see  any 
change  made. 

522.  On  the  whde,  is  it  yo)ir  impression  that  the  diplonoatic  service  of  this 
country  is  as  well  paid  M  that  of  the  foreign  states  ? — In  the  aggregate  perhaps 
it  is  so ;  but  we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  actually  paid 
hy  forei<^n  Governments  to  their  diplomatists;  we  have  got  the  fixed  salaries; 
but  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  although  we  cannot  speak  positively,  that  in  many 
cacfes  foreign  diplomatists  receive  very  large  gratuities,  and  assistance  in  one 
way  or  the  otht-r;  but  1  think  that,  with  regard  to  the  juniors,  they  are  perhaps 
paid  higher  in  our  missions  than  in  those  of  other  countries. 

523.  I  find  that  l^ord  Napier  remarks  that,  *'The  diplomatic  service  of  Eng- 
land is,  on  the  whole,  as  well  paid  as  that  of  any  other  country ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  give  their  agents  abroad 
salaries  comtnensurate  to  the  duties  and  dignity  of  their  positioiu"  I  therefore 
ask  you  whether  you  agree  generally  with  that  statement? — ^I  should  say  tbat^ 
taking  all  our  diplomatic  servants  together,  the  amount  of  nu)ney  divided  among 
them,  is,  as  compared  with  the  sum  divided  among  the  diplomatic  service  of  foreign 
countries,  upon  the  whole,  larger ;  but  in  the  distribution  of  that  money,  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  different  grades  of  the  respective  services  there  is 
not  that  similarity  which  Lord  Napier  supposes  toexist ;  for  instance,  I  think  you 
will  find,  if  I  am  not  mi.^taken,  in  the  French  service,  that  the  French  allow 
their  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  about  13,000  /.  a  year. 

524.  Is  not  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  also  paid  more  than  Lord 
Cowhy  at  Paris? — I  see  by  the  French  budget  that  the  French  ambassador  in 
London  receives  12,000  /.  a  year.  The  French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh 
receives  12,000  /. ;  Lord  Napier  has  7,000  /. ;  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna 
receives  8,000  /. ;  and  Lord  Bloomfield  7,000  L ;  perhaps  the  advantage  is  on  our 
side  in  the  small  missions.  In  Spain  I  see  the  salaries  are  about  the  same  ;  the 
French  ambassador  in  Spain  receives  6,600/.  a  year;  at  Constantinople  we  are 
superior ;  at  Berne  they  are  superior ;  at  Berlin  we  are  superior ;  and  we  are 
better  off  in  some  of  the  minor  missions. 

525.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Does  the  House  at  Albert  Gate  belong  to  the  French 
Government  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  taken  on  a  lease, 

526.  Lord  Ctand  Hamilton.]  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  although  the  salary  put 
down  may  somewhat  approximate  to  the  amount  in  other  places,  that  there  is  a 
system  of  giving  allowances  for  f&tes  and  presents,  both  in  the  French  and 
Russian  service,  and  that  large  assistance  is  given  in  some  of  the  missions  r — It 
may  be  so. 

5^7.  Chairman.]  Is  it  not  the  custom  occasionally  in  our  service  to  give 
certain  gratuities  for  the  purposes  of  representation  on  particular  occasions? 
—  Yes;  the  expenses  of  f&tes  and  illuminations,  if  previously  sanctioned,  are 
paid. 
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528.  Is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  foreign  diplomatists  receive  assist-  E.ffmmQndyBs^. 

ance'  from  their  Governments  in  matters  of  representation,  which  ours  do  no^        ■         

receive  ? — It  is  supposed  that  they  do  receive  assistance,  and  that  the  salary  put      *•  April  i86i. 
down  in  the  budgets  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  whole  amount  of  their 
emoluments. 

529.  Did  not  some  considerable  reductions  follow  in  consequence  of  the  Report 
made  on  official  salaries  ? — There  were  reductions  made  then. 

530.  Have  complaints  been  made  of  these  reductions  as  having  injured  the 
eflSciency  of  the  officials  ? — It  has  been  necessary  in  many  cases  to  increase  salaries 
on  account  of  the  increased  expense  of  living  on  the  Continent ;  prices  have 
increased  at  the  rate  of  50  or  100,  and  even  more  than  that  per  cent,  in  some 
instances ;  and  I  believe  that  all  our  diplomatists  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  diplomatic  salaries  meet  their  necessary  expenses. 

531.  What  are  the  arrangements  as  to  the  travelling  expenses;  are  there  any? 
— No  allowance  is  made  except  for  authorized  journies  on  the  public  service ;  a 
minister,  when  he  is  appointed,  draws  his  salary  from  ten  days  before  his  depar*- 
ture,  and  he  is  then  on  full  pay  until  he  arrives  at  his  post^  and  it  is  expected 
that  such  salary  will  cover  ttie  expenses  of  his  journey ;  no  other  allowance  is 
made  except  the  allowance  for  outfit ;  if  the  minister  is  ordered  home^  on  public 
service,  then  his  expenses  are  paid. 

532.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  those  missions  which  are  at  great  distances 
from  England  ? — I  think  that  when  Mr,  Bruce  went  to  China,  which  was  a  newly 
established  mission,  we  paid  the  passage-money  for  himself  and  his  suite  ;  they  all 
went  together ;  but  according  to  strict  rule  this  should  perhaps  not  have  been 
done.  Full  salary  will,  probal>ly,  cover  a  nian*sactual  disbursements  on  the  journey. 
Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  that  the  disbursements  of  a  minister  on  the 
journey  to  his  post,  would  not  exceed  what  he  receives  during  the  interval, 

533.  Are  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  unpaid  attaches  ever  paid  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  they  are  not ;  but,  if  we  can,  we  manage  to  give  them  despatches, 
I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  under  a  certain  limitation  ;  wlxen  an  unpaid 
attach^  is  sent  to  a  place  i  should  be  glad  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  ex*- 
penses  of  his  journey  ;  but  if  he  comes  home  on  leave  of  absence,  he  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  any  expenses  for  his  journey  home,  nor  for  his  return  to  bis  post ; 
If  he  is  removed,  on  duty,  from  one  post  to  another  post,  I  think  that  his  expenses 
^ould  be  paid ;  wherever  he  is  sent  on  the  public  service,  and  does  not  move 
for  his  own  convenience,  I  think  that  the  expenses  should  be  allowed,  especially 
in  the  case  of  distant  countries,  such  as  SouUj  America,  where  tha  charges  of 
travelling  are  very  severe  upon  an  unpaid  attache,  and  indeed  upon  every  one ; 
I  would  grant  the  aame  indulgence  to  the  paid  attaches  and  to  the  Secretary. 

534.  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Foreign  Office,  iJhat 
Secretaries  of  Legation  should  send  in  frequent  reports  with  regard  to  the  statis* 
ties  and  condition  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lumpen  to  be  placed,  that  several 
secretaries  have  been  put  to  great  expense  in  travelling  for  the  puraose  of 
acquiring  this  information;  have  those  expenses  been  paid? — Wnatever 
expenses  they  may  be  put  to,  they  would  be  repaid,  if  applied  for.  1  know  that 
in  some  instances  they  have  been  applied  for.  I  would  explain,  however,  that 
although  permission  was  granted  to  secretaries  to  make  journies  with  reference 
to  their  reports,  it  was  rather  going  beyond  the  object  of  the  circular,  which 
was  to  induce  Secretaries  of  Legation  residing  in  the  capitals,  where  one  might 
suppose  that  all  information  centred,  to  keep  their  attention  alive  to  what  was 
going  on,  to  digest  the  information  they  collecteil,  and  to  send  home  periodical 
reports.  Permission  to  visit  out-places  was  indeed  granted,  but  my  own  view 
of  the  case  is  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  secretaries  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  capital  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  The  object  with  which 
that  circular  was  drawn,  was  to  give  Secretaries  of  Legation  something  really 
definite  to  do;  and  to  make  them  keep  their  attention  alive  to  what  v^ as  going 
on.  We  did  that  for  the  advantage  of  the  ministers,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  office,  but  principally  for  the  advantage  of  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  them- 
selves, as  the  best  education  that  they  could  have  for  their  future  career  in 
diplomacy.  The  origin  of  the  circular  was  this :  a  Secretary  of  Legation  had 
been  sent  on  a  special  duty  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  that  inquiry  was  so  ably 
conducted,  and  the  information  so  accurately  and  so  usefully  given,  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time,  considered  that  we  might 
utilize  our  Secretaries  of  Legation  generally  in  the  same  manner.     I  wish  to  say, 
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E.  Hammondf'EBq.  also,  as  these  reports  have  been  brought  in  question,  that  generally  speaking  t!iey 

do  great  credit  to  our  Secretaries  of  Legation;  they  have  shown  great  ability,. 

S2  April  1861.  great  industry,  and  great  attention  to  what  is  going  on,  and  I  believe  from  what 
I  have  heard,  that  they  have  given  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  persons  inta 
whose  hands  they  have  come. 

535.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  I  think  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  publication  by 
Parliament  of  all  or  some  of  these  reports  has  rather  disinclined  gentlemen  abroad 
to  give  so  much  information ;  have  you  observed  any  effect  of  that  kind  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  that  has  operated  with  regard  to  the  secretaries  generally,  although 
I  have  seen  it  stated.  These  reports  are  very  carefully  looked  through,  and  we 
would  never  wittingly  publish  anything  that  our  secretaries  of  legation  reported, 
which  we  might  consider  to  be  given  in  confidence,  and  the  publication  of  which 
might  prejudice  the  informant ;  at  all  events  we  should  strike  out  the  informant's 
name;  if  it  related  to  any  particular  person's  business,  we  should  strike  it  out. 
There  is  no  question  indeed,  but  that  the  practice  in  this  country,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  practice  that  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  wish  to  see- 
aliered,  of  giving  publicity  to  information  obtained  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  what  occurs  in  foreign  countries,  militates  very  much  against 
our  ministers  abroad,  and  closes,  perhaps,  to  them  many  sources  of  information  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  advocate  a  change  in  that 
practice,  for  I  think  that  would  be  very  undesirable ;  I  think  that  the  know- 
ledge that  all  transactions  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  views  taken  of  them  by 
our  ministers  abroad,  may  be.  laid  before  the  world  in  our  Blue  Books,  is 
eminently  useful,  politically  speaking.  I  think  that  our  Blue  Books,  although 
disliked  extremely  on  the  Continent,  have  a  certain  salutary  effect  upon  the 
general  politics  of  Europe ;  but,  of  course,  a  British  Minister  is  placed  at 
some  disadvantage  in  consequence,  and  finds  the  people  rather  shy  of  com- 
municating with  him  from  an  apprehension  that  what  they  say  may  be  brought 
against  them,  and  may  perhaps  injure  them  in  their  own  sphere,  or  be  dis- 
agreeable to  their  Government ;  so  far  the  practice  militates  against  the  use- 
fulness of  our  ministers,  and  places  them  in  an  embarrassing  position.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  that  for  the  general  benefit  of  this  country 
it  is  most  desirable  that  at  the  proper  time  what  the  Government  does  abroad 
should  be  fully  known ;  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  feeling  of  every  Secretary 
of  State  that  I  have  ever  served  under.  I  believe,  however,  notwithstanding 
that  disadvantage,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  way  in  which  our  foreign  missions 
are  conducted  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  country ;  I  believe  that  our 
ministers  are  universally  looked  up  to  and  respected  abroad,  and  that  their 
honour  is  implicitly  relied  upon  in  all  circles  abroad  ;  I  believe  that  they  are 
accurate  observers  and  faithful  reporters,  and  that  they  clearly  and  honestly 
represent  the  policy  of  the  country  in  its  relations  to  foreign  powers.  And 
perhaps  I  may  say  with  respect  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  whose  reports  I  am  in  the* 
habit  of  seeing  on  their  examinations,  that  they  do  infinite  credit  to  the  ability 
and  diligence  of  the  young  men  who  draw  them  up. 
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Jovis,  25**  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS    PRSSENT* 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

536.  Mr.  Layard.Ji  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  diplomatic  salaries  are     * [    ^ 

punctually  paid? — Fairly  so.     The  practice  with  respect  to  the  payment  of     25  April  1861. 
diplomatic  salaries  is  as  follows :  In  the  first  place  I  should  mention,  that  the 

diplomatic  quarter  day  is  the  old  quarter  day,  the  5th  of  the  month  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  and  the  10th  of  October.  A  little  time  before  the 
arrival  of  those  days  the  chief  clerk  sends  in  to  the  Treasury  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  sum  of  money  that  will  be  required  to  pay  the  diplomatic  salaries  for 
the  quarter  then  expiring ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
a  salary  list  is  sent  in  to  the  Treasury,  which  salary  list  contains  a  statement  of 
the  sum  payable  to  each  individual ;  that  statement  I  understand  is  sent  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Paymaster  GeneraPs  OflSce,  which  sometimes  occasions  a  few 
days'  delay,  but  I  was  not  aware  until  yesterday  of  that  intermediate  stage,  f 
have  now  desired  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Treasury  to  allow  the  salary  list  to  go  direct  to  the  Paymaster  General's 
Office,  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  that  delay.  Every  Minister  and 
diplomatic  servant  receiving  money  is  bound  to  send  in  a  life  certificate,  on  the 
expiration  of  each  quarter,  to  the  chief  clerk,  and  when  that  comes  in  a  certifi- 
cate is  delivered  to  his  agent,  who  exhibits  it  to  the  Paymaster  General  at  the  ' 
Paymaster  General's  office ;  upon  which  the  salary  is  issued  to  the  agent  in 
irtue  of  the  power  of  attorney  which  the  agent  may  hold. 

537.  Are  you  aware  that  Lord  Cowley  states,  at  pyge  64,  of  the  "  Reports," 
^*  The  third  and  last  point  on  which  I  have  to  remark  is  the  irregularity 
attending  the  payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,  and  of  the  advances  made  on 
account  of  extraordinary  expenses,"  and  complains  of  this  hardship.  Mr. 
Gordon  also  makes  the  same  complaint.  He  says,  at  page  183  of  the  Reports, 
*^  It  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  diplomatic  service,  that  those 
belonging  to  it  are  not  able  to  draw  their  salaries,  like  the  members  of  other 
services,  on  the  quarter  days,  but  must  wait  three,  four,  or  even  seven  weeks, 
according  to  the  activity  of  their  Foreign  Office  agents,  or  of  the  chief  clerk, 
before  they  can  touch  their  salaries,  occasioning,  in  the  case  of  chiefs  of 
missions,  the  necessity  of  their  either  taking  up  money  at  their  foreign  banker's  at 
high  interest,  or  drawing  on  their  private  resources  for  that  interval "? — I  believe, 
from  all  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  that  Mr.  Gordon's 
statement  in  that  respect  is  very  greatly  exaggerated ;  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  certain  amount  of  delay,  as  you  cannot  well  send  in  a  statement  of  what  is 
due  to  a  man  until  the  quarter  is  expired,  and  therefore  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  delay.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  occasionally  a 
very  short  delay  in  the  chief  clerk's  department ;  but  then  comes  a  delay  over 
which  the  Foreign  Office  has  no  control,  namely,  passing  the  list  through  the 
Treasury  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why  Lord  Cowley's  salary,  if  we  could 
pass  by  the  intermediate  step  through  the  Treasury,  should  not  be  paid  within 
two  or  three  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter ;  but  it  depends,  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  the  ministers  themselves :  their  life  certificates  do  not  pass 
through  my  hands,  and  I  cannot  say  how  far  the  ministers  are  always  them- 
selves punctual  in  sending  their  life  certificates,  but  if  they  do  not  send  them  in 
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E.  Hammand^'EBq.  according  to  their  instructions,  of  course  no  blame  is  imputable  to  the  office, 

or  to  any  one  except  to  themselves.     I  was  talking  over  this  point  in  the  office 

35  April  1861.  tij^  other  day,  and  the  chief  clerk  said  that  a  certain  minister  who  might  have 
done  so  in  a  very  short  time,  did  not  send  in  his  life  certificate,  on  one 
occasion,  until  three  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter. 

538.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  salaries  should  be  paid  as  punctually 
as  possible  ? — I  certainly  should  wish  so ;  and,  very  frequently,  as  the  quarter 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  I  say  to  the  chief  clerk  :  "  Take  care  that  the  salary 
list  is  sent  in  punctuallv."  I  think  that  the  salaries  should  be  paid  as  punctu- 
ally as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  life  certificates 
come  in ;  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  it  should  be  otherwise,  and 
it  took  me  quite  by  surprise  to  hear  yesterday  of  the  intermediate  stage  in  the 
business  at  the  Treasury,  which  I  think  is  useless. 

539.  The  delay  would  then  appear  to  rest,  not  with  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
with  the  Pay  Office? — Partly  with  the  Foreign  Office,  because  there  may  be 
at  particular  times  a  pressure. of  business  to  cause  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days, 
which  we  cannot  always  prevent,  but  I  think  that  for  the  last  quarter  the  list 
was  sent  in  on  the  second  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  and  in 
the  previous  quarter  it  was  sent  in,  I  think,  on  the  very  day.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  have  not  been  delays  ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  been  very 
much  done  away  with,  and,  from  what  I  have  heard,  1  do  not  feel  ai  all  dis- 
satisfied now. 

540.  I  believe  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  obliged  to  advance  out  of  their 
own  funds  for  extraordinary  expenses?— They  pay  the  extraordinary  expenses 
out  of  their  own  funds,  but  whether  practically  they  lose  by  it  I  am  really 
unable  to  say,  because  there  was,  I  believe,  an  arrangement  made,  some  years 
ago,  although  I  have  always  objected  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  bankers 
advancing  money  for  extraordinaries,  should  advance  it  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
provide  for  a  loss  of  that  kind.  I  thought  that  that  was  an  objectionable 
arrangement,  and  at  the  present  time,  in  the  great  missions,  as  the  Comnjittee 
will  see  by  one  of  the  papers  before  them,  we  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  by 
allowing  the  minister  at  a  great  court,  where  the  extraordinaries  are  heavy,  to 
draw  in  advance  on  their  account ;  we  calculate  that,  in  the  first  month  of  the 
quarter,  they  may  require  so  much  to  pay  their  current  bills ;  in  the  second 
month  of  the  quarter  so  much  again ;  and,  in  the  third  month  of  the  quarter,  that 
they  will  require  more  ;  leaving  but  a  trifling  balance  to  be  settled  on  passing 
the  account  of  extraordinaries :  that  has  been  a  very  great  relief,  I  apprehend, 
to  ministers.  I  was  prepared  to  extend  that  rule  to  minor  missions,  where  the 
extraordinaries  are  on  a  lower  scale,  and  indeed  to  all;  but  the  Treasury  said,  I 
think  wisely,  that  the  amounts  were  so  trifling  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
make  what  certainly  is  an  arrangement  attended  with  some  little  complication. 
But  I  think  that  in  every  mission  where  the  extraordinaries  amount  to,  say  200  /. 
a  quarter,  they  should  be  allowed  to  draw  on  account. 

541.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  that  rule  to  all 
missions,  making  the  head  of  the  mission  responsible  for  what  they  might 
draw  ?  —I  should  not  object  to  it ;  and  it  was  originally  so  proposed  to  the 
Treasury. 

^  542.  In  these  ^^  Reports "  Lord  Cowley  and  other  heads  of  missions  com- 
plain erf  the  hardship  of  having  to  advance  money  for  extraordinaries? — la 
Lord  Cowley's  case  that  has  been  rectified ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  fair, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  heads  of  missions  do  not  always  send  in 
accounts  of  their  extraordinaries  when  they  ought  to  send  them,  and  I  have 
known  cases  of  ministers  who  have  complained  most  loudly,  and  yet  they  have 
been  six  or  nine  months  in  arrear  in  sending  in  their  account  of  extra- 
ordinaries. 

543.  Does  it  not  often  occur  that  considerable  delays  take  place  before  these 
extraordinaries  are  settled,  in  consequence  of  proper  vouchers  not  being  sent, 
the  Foreign  Office  being  very  strict  upon  that  point? — I  have  arranged  lately, 
that  in  the  case  of  items  being  charged  in  an  account  which  are  not  properly 
vouched  for,  the  account  should  be  passed  only  so  far  as  the  charges  that  are 
vouched  for,  and  that  the  irregular  or  unpaid  items  should  stand  over  until  a 
communication  is  had  with  the  minister.  I  asked  the  chief  clerk  the  other 
day  just  to  give  me  a  statement  of  the  time  which  has  intervened  between  the 
date  of  the  receipt  in  the  department  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  present 
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qiiarter,  and  the  date  of  the  letter  being  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  their  pay-  M.  Hmnumd,  £i^ 

m^it ;  but  I  should  say,  as  to  this  also,  that  it  is  not  by  the  date  of  the  receipt        -— 

of  the  despatch  that  one  must  go,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  an  account  has  on     ^^  ^^  ^^^^t 

that  day  gone  in  to  the  chief  clerk,  because  the  despatch  may  have  gone  on  to 

the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  may  not  have  been  returned  until  tWo  or  three 

days  afterwards ;    but,  taking  the  date  of  the  receipt,  on  the  docket   of  the 

despatch,  I  see  that  the  accounts  which  came  in  on  the  6th,  8th,  9th,   Uth, 

and  12th  of  April,  were  sent  to  the  Treasury  as  passed,  and  the  sums  directed 

to  be  issued  on  the  17th  April ;  and,  as  to  others,  that  the  accounts  which  were 

received  on  the  12th,  13th,  15th,  l6th,  17th,  19th,  and  23d  of  April,  were  sent  in 

on  the  24th  of  April.     Then  with  reference  to  what  I  have  said  before,  I  may 

add,  that  the  despatches  sending  in  the  extraordinaries  were  dated,  in  the 

instance  I  have  quoted,  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  15th,  and  16th  of 

April,  and  one  on  the  Slst  of  A  J  arch,  so  that  the  time  in  those  cases  has  not 

been  very  unreasonably  long. 

544.  Do  you  include  secret  service  money  amongst  the  extraordinaries^ 
—No. 

545.  How  is  that  provided  for? — By  vote  of  Parliament;  it  is  all  issued  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

546-7.  Supposing  that  the  head  of  a  mission  is  required  to  expend  any  money 
upon  secret  service,  does  he  draw  directly  upon  the  Treasury  for  it  ? — He  draws 
for  it  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  an  Act  of  George  the  Second ;  he  draws 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  money  is  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

548.  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  despatch,  recommends  that  legations 
and  missions  should  receive  fees :  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  a  recom- 
mendation which  deserves  attention?— I  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable.  I 
may  add,  that  in  cases  where  a  consul  is  attached  to  a  legation,  as  a  member  of 
the  legation,  as  he  will  be  hereafter  at  Paris,  and  is  now  at  Madrid,  that  con- 
sular officer  will  take  consular  fees  for  his  consular  services  ;  but  for  acts  done 
by  the  diplomatic  body,  no  fees,  I  think,  should  be  taken. 

549.  Chairman.']  Would  he  do  so  under  the  present  consular  regulations  r — 
Yes,  as  holding  a  consular  commission. 

550.  Would  not  the  fees  be  taken  by  the  Government  ?— They  will  be  carried 
to  the  Government  account,  at  Paris,  but  they  are  received  by  the  consul  at 
Madrid,  at  present,  on  his  own  account. 

551.  Mr.  LayarcL']  Mr.  Christie  puts  it  in  this  point  of  view:  he  says, 
^*  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  passports,  or  signatures,  which  cost  4  s. 
or  5  s.  in  the  consulates  of  Genoa  or  Marseilles,  should  be  given  for  nothing  at 
Turin  or  Paris.  If  it  is  proper  to  charge  the  public  at  consulates,  the  Govern- 
ment might  gain  by  similar  taxes  in  legations."  Can  you  state  upon  what 
principle  there  should  be  a  difference  in  that  respect  between  legations  and 
Consulates  ? — No,  there  is  no  principle  ;  but  I  should  object  to  see  the  diplo- 
matic body  in  the  receipt  of  fees.  The  principle  upon  which  consuls  receive 
fees  is,  that  in  former  times  they  were  received  for  the  consul's  benefit,  for  acts 
of  a  notarial  nature,  or  for  certain  services  done  by  the  Consul ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  see  that  system  introduced  into  the  diplomatic  body. 

552.  The  other  day  you  stated,  I  think,  that  you  wished  to  see  attaches 
enabled  to  perform  notarial  acts ;  in  that  case,  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  i«  desirable  to  have  a  system  of  fees  levied  in  the 
chanceries  of  missions. 

553.  Although  you  would  desire  that  an  attach^  should  have  the  power  to 
perform  notarial  acts,  you  would  not  wish  an  attach^  to  accept  a  fee  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  ungracious  and  unpopular  now  to  introduce  a  new  system  of 
fees ;  consular  fees  are  notorious ;  but  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  much  com- 
pdaint  if  fees  were  levied  in  the  diplomatic  chanceries. 

554.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  mentions  what  appears  to  be  rather  a  serious 
grievance ;  he  says  that  when  ministers  take  a  voyage  for  the  public 
service,  in  a  public  steamer,  the  charge  made  to  them  is  very  exorbitant ; 
for  instance,  he  says,  **  The  charge  of  60  /.  or  70  /.  for  a  short  journey  from 
Trieste  or  Messdna  is  preposterous ;  but  it  is  felt  still  more  severely  when 
the  distances  are  shorter,  and  no  more  than  a  short  passage  from  one  part  of  a 
kingdom  to  another.  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  minister,  and  not  less  so  ta 
the  public  service,  that  he  should  from  time  to  time  visit  portions  of  the  country 
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vR  Hammond,  Esq,  to  which  he  is  accredited."     He  says  that  the  minister  has  been  charged  t\^ 

very  large  amount  of  passage  money,  besides  table  money;  is  that  the  case 

^  April  1861.  now  ? — ^The  charges  for  passengers  in  ships  of  war  are  made  under  an  Admiralty 
r^Uation ;  but  I  think  that  the  scale  is  susceptible  of  modification.  As  far  as 
I  recollect,  the  charge  for  an  ambassador  and  his  suite,  not  exceeding  four 
persons,  is  40/.  for  three  days,  80 1,  for  the  first  week,  and  then  25  s.  for  each 
person  a  day  afterwards ;  1  think  that  it  would  be  a  fairer  arrangement  that 
the  captain  of  a  man  of  war  taking  diplomatic  passengers  should  charge  only 
so  much  per  head  a  day  as  long  as  the  passengers  are  on  board.  I  would  say, 
let  him  charge  30  s.  a  day ;  that  is  the  charge  now  for  above  a  certain  number 
of  passengers,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  week ;  but  I  think  that  the 
round  sum  would  be  very  properly  aboUshed. 

555.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  further  says :  "  No  better  means  exist  to  rectify  mis- 
takes, or  increase  knowledge,  especially  in  the  East,  than  these  inspections  with 
his  own  eyes  instead  of  through  the  spectacles  of  others ;  no  more  efficient 
means  of  impressing  the  population  with  conciliatory  feelings  or  respect  towards 
the  nation  he  represents  than  thus  approaching  them  personally,  and  in  no 
mode  can  this  be  better  effected  than  under  his  own  flag ;  but  this  is  rendered 
next  to  impossible  by  the  heavy  tax,  relic  of  a  former  age,  still  imposed ;  a 
mulct  and  penalty  for  such  visits,  instead  of  beng  a  reward  and  stimulant ''  ? — 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse  is  under  a  misapprehension,  I  think ;  for  if  the  minister 
is  ordered  to  go  on  public  service,  there  is  no  charge  made  on  him  ;  the  charge 
would  be  borne  by  the  public,  and  included  in  the  Civil  Contingencies  ;  but  if 
he  goes  for  his  own  pleasure,  it  is  but  fair,  I  think,  that  the  minister  should 
pay ;  but  I  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  that  the  rate  is  too  high ;  I  think  that 
a  guinea  and  a  half  a  day  is  a  fair  rate  to  charge  for  any  person  who  is  enter- 
tained at  the  Captain's  table.  We  do  not  allow  ministers,  who  are  repairing 
to  their  posts,  to  charge  anything  on  account  of  their  journeys,  and  1  think 
that  unless  they  are  absolutely  ordered  to  go  by  a  ship  of  war  for  the  public 
interest,  they  ought  to  pay  for  their  conveyance  in  such  ship  of  war,  and  for 
their  entertainment,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  pay  for  their  enter- 
tainment and  passajje  if  they  were  travelling  by  a  railway.  I  think  that  that 
would  be  but  fair ;  but  then  I  think  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  diminished. 
With  respect  to  a  case  like  that  alluded  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  where  a 
minister  is  residing  at  a  port  visited  by  ships  of  war,  unless  a  certain  check 
were  placed  on  a  minister  in  regard  to  his  moving  about  in  a  ship  of  war,  a 
very  heavy  charge  would'  fall  on  the  public  by  the  minister  using  ships  of 
war  as  his  own  private  yachts.  A  question  bearing  upon  that  point  has 
recently  been  raised  at  one  of  our  missions,  where  the  practice  had  grown  up 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  an  arrangement  has  since  then  been  made,  that 
if  the  ambassador  takes  advantage  of  a  ship  of  war  to  move  about  for  his  own 
pleasure,  the  expense  should  be  matter  of  private  arrangement  with  the  captain, 
the  ambassador  sending  his  own  provisions  on  board,  and  so  on ;  but  if  he 
moves  about  on  the  public  service,  then,  of  course,  his  entertainment  would  be 
paid  for, 

556.  These  are  Sir  Thomas  Wyse's  words :  "  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  the 
minister,  and  not  less  to  the  public  service,  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time, 
visit  portions  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  No  better  means  exist 
to  rectify  mistakes  or  increase  knowledge,  especially  in  the  east,  than  these 
inspections  with  his  own  eyes  ;**  and  then  he  says,  **  that  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  charge  in  the  Government  steamers  he  is  precluded  from  doing  this**? 
— Yes ;  but  if  he  chose  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  permission  to  make 
his  visit,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned  it,  then  the  expense  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  public.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  expenses  of  such  a 
visit  as  he  has  described  should  be  borne  by  the  public,  or  the  expenses  of  any" 
minister  going  to  any  part  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  without 
pbtaining  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  minister  might, 
for  instance,  like  to  go,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  an  advantage  to  him  to  go  30 
or  40  or  50  miles  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  but  the  expense  of  doing  so, 
unless  he  had  obtained  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  would 
be  borne  by  himself,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  minister  who  travels  by  a  ship 
of  war  should  not  bear  the  expense  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  travelling 
by  a  railroad, 

557.  You  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  office  that  this  scale  of  charges 

should 
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should  be  altered  ? — I  should  not  be  sorry  that  the  Committee  should  recom-  E.  Hammond^  Esq* 

mend  it  in  their  Report  

II9558.  I  believe  that  the  Queen's  messengers  are  attached  to  and  paid  by  the     s5  April  1861. 
office ;  what  is  the  mode  of  selecting  the  Queen's  messengers  ? — The  foreign 
service  messengers  were  formerly  selected  alternately  by  the  three  Secretaries 
of  State,  but  they  are  now  nominated  entirely  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  he  nominates  such  persons  as  he  thinks  fit. 

559.  Entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  qualification  ? — 
Yes ;  but  they  are  now  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
to  be  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  as  set  forth  in  the  paper  which  I  hand 
in.     [^See  Appendix.] 

560.  What  position  do  Queen's  messengers  now  hold  at  the  missions  to  which 
they  may  be  sent,  or  at  the  missions  at  which  they  may  call  during  their 
journeys  r — There  is  no  recorded  difference  of  position,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
from  that  which  they  always  held ;  but  they  are  usually  invited,  I  believe,  to 
the  minister's  table.  In  former  times  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
foreign  service  messenger  and  the  home  service  messenger ;  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  messengers,  and  they  were,  in  old  times,  all  under  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  I  believe  the  origin  of  the  silver  greyhound  pendent  from  their 
badge  has  some  connexion  with  their  former  dependence  on  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office.  At  a  later  period  a  portion  of  the  messengers  were  specially 
transferred  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  these  waited  alternately  on  the 
several  Secretaries  of  State,  and  took  journeys  abroad  indifferently  in  their  turn. 

56 1 .  The  social  position  of  foreign  Queen's  messengers  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late  years,  has  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

^62.  Have  there  not  been  some  regulations  made  as  to  the  intercourse 
between  Queen's  messengers  and  the  chanceries  in  foreign  missions  ? — None, 
that  I  am  aware  of ;  there  are  general  rules  laid  down  for  the  performance  of 
the  service  of  Queen's  foreign  service  messengers. 

563.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether,  according  to  any  new  regu- 
lations,  the  intercourse  between  Queen's  messengers  and  the  chanceries  of 
foreign  missions  is  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  what  it  was  formerly  r — 
It  is  not  so. 

564.  How  are  the  Queen's  messengers  paid? — By  a  fixed  salary  of  500 
guineas  a  year,  and  all  their  expenses  of  travelling. 

565.  Are  there  not  extra  Queen's  messengers,  as  well  as  the  regular  mes- 
sengers ? — Not  now,  for  their  services  are  not  required  ;  the  establishment  is 
now  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  office. 

566.  How  many  Foreign  Queen's  messengers  are  there  ? — Fifteen. 

567.  Is  it  intended  to  increase  that  number,  or  is  that  number  considered 
quite  sufficient? — It  is  quite  sufficient  under  existing  circumstances.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  on  a  review  of  the  service  about  two  years  ago,  with  reference  to 
the  greater  speed  with  which  journeys  are  now  performed,  and  to  there  being 
perhaps  less  occasion  also,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  telegrams, 
to  send  messengers  as  much  as  formerly,  considered  that  the  number  might  be 
reduced,  and  the  number  was  reduced  from  18  to  15  ;  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  15  are  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  service;  if 
they  were  not  sufficient,  we  should  of  course  make  a  certain  increase,  and  we 
jnight  revert  to  the  old  number  in  a  case  of  emergency.  We  employed  extra 
messengers  during  the  Crimean  War,  for  then  the  Foreign  Office  undertook  the 
'whole  of  the  messenger  service  abroad,  of  all  the  Government  Departments. 
We  sent  a  messenger  every  week  to  Constantinople,  who  used  to  carry  the  bags 
of  the  military  and  naval  departments,  as  well  as  our  own  ;  we  had  then  four 
extra  messengers  on  our  estabUshment. 

568.  Do  the  Queen's  messengers  receive  any  pay  for  mileage  ? — ^They  receive 
none  now. 

569.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
.paying  the  Queen's  messengers  ?— I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  I  should  be 
disposed  to  revert  to  the  system,  that  part  of  the  emoluments  shpuld  consist  of 
jnileage. 

570.  At  the  present  moment,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  are  bound  to 
pay  their  own  expenses  out  of  the  600  guineas  a  year  which  they  receive?— 
'1  hat  is  their  own  personal  expenses. 

571 .  On  what  scale  are  the  travelling  expenses  paid  ?— They  are  paid  on  an 
Account  being  rendered.    The  superintendent  of  the  messengers,   the  chief 
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2;.  Hammmd^SMq.  derif,  who  cheokg  die  messenger's aoeouotsi, has  eertain  tables,  which  h«re  been 

calculated  by  Bradshaw,  showing  what  are  the  fair  expenses  which  shall  he 

25  AjMriiiafii.  udcurredon  their  journeys,  and  those  expenses  are  paid  ;  my  desipe  always  has 
been  that  they  should  be  paid  their  expenses  liberally^  and  that  we  should  not 
run  them  too  close.  Of  course,  a  messenger,  in  order  to  get  on^  must,  now 
and  then,  feel  it  necessary  to  give  five  francs  here  and  five  francs  there. 

572.  But  you  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  better  prineiple  would  be  to  pay 
them  a  fixed  sum  for  mileage,  according  to  the  old  system  ? — I  should  prefer  it. 
In  former  times  the  messengers  were  paid  by  a  fixed  salary  of  60  /.  a  year,  with 
board  wages,  7  ^-  6  df.  a  day,  when  in  England,  and  13  ^.  4  ^.,  when  abroad.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  were  allowed  a  mileage  rate  of  6  rf.  a  mile  for  journeys 
performed  in  carriages  ;  2</.  a  mile  for  journeys  on  the  sea;  4d.  a  mile  for 
journeys  by  public  conveyance,  and  a  shilling  a  mile  if  they  travelled  on  horse- 
back. Then,  when  railroads  were  introduced,  and  before  we  had  any  experience 
of  them,  the  messenj^ers  were  allowed  4  <i.  a  mile  on  railroads  ;  but,  upon  review- 
ing the  expenditure  for  the  messenger  service  in  the  year  1858,  Lord  Malmes- 
buiy  was  struck  by  the  large  amount  that  the  messengers  received,  which 
averaged  above  800  /.  a  year  to  each  messenger ;  and  Lord  M almesbury  thought 
that  that  was  more  than  the  messengers  should  be  paid ;  and  on  considering 
the  matter,  it  was  determined  to  abolish  all  the  old  rates,  and  to  establish  new 
and  fixed  rates,  beginning  with  500  /.  a  year  ;  but  upon  a  representation  being 
made  by  the  messengers,  that  the  expense  of  living  abroad  was  very  much 
increased,  he  allowed  them  the  other  26  /.,  making  altogether  525  /.  I  should 
say  that  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  minute,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  a 
passage  occurs  to  this  eflfect :  that  if  the  mileage  system  had  continued,  he 
should  not  have  thought  it  right  to  continue  to  pay  for  railway  travelling  the 
sum  of  4  d.  a  mile,  which  was  excessive,  and  that  the  mileage  would,  in  such  a 
case,  have  been  more  properly  calculated  with  reference  to  the  rate  that  a  man 
formerly  travelling  in  a  carriage  at  6  ^/.  a  mile,  would  earn  in  the  24  hours, 
and  it  was  estimated  roughly  that  2  ^.  a  mile  would  make  an  equivalent  sum. 

573.  Under  whose  superintendence  are  the  dueen's  messengers  ?*— They  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Foreign  Office  chief  clerk.  ' 

574.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  annual  expense  of  the 
Queen's  messenger  service  in  the  aggregate,  including  both  the  expenses  of 
travelling  and  the  pay  ? — The  present  expenditure  for  the  Foreign  Messenger 
service  is  between  16,000/.  and  17,000/.  a  year;  but  of  coiHrse  the  expen- 
diture is  fluctuating.  I  should  say  that  formerly,  at  the  first  separation  of 
messengers  into  home  and  foreign  service  in  1824,  the  average  emoluments  of 
the  Queen's  foreign  service  messengers  were  calculated  at  400  L  a  year,  tha*  is 
to  say,  that  was  the  sum  on  which  they  were  to  be  superannuated ;  and  on 
which  they  paid  income  tax,  and  contributed  to  the  superannuation  fund :  now 
they  are  superannuated  on  225  /.  a  year,  on  which  sum  they  pay  income  tax. 

575.  Do  you  pay  their  expenses  in  advance? — They  draw  for  such  mon^ 
as  they  require.  A  messenger  going  abroad  goes  to  the  chief  clerk  and 
receives  a  certain  advance,  according  to  the  journey  he  is  alK>iit  to  perform, 
and  when  he  is  abroad  he  can  draw  upon  the  chief  clerk,  under  certain 
regulations ;  in  fact,  he  is  always  in  advance,  as  you  may  say,  and  the  account 
is  settled  at  the  end  of  the  quaarter. 

576.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  that  a  foreign  minister  ought  to  be  in 
advance  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  any  of  the  official  expenses  of  his  mission  ? 
— It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  any  other  arrangement  than  that  which  we 
have  now  established ;  the  Treasury  would  object  to  doing  what  in  some  foreign 
services  is  allowed,  namely,  to  pay  money  in  advance  on  account  of  extraor- 
dinaries  The  question  was  mooted  many  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  Treasury 
objected.  1  do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  it,  but  had  no  control  in  the 
matter. 

577.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  a  minister  should  be  out  of  pocket  for 
expenses  incurred  in  his  mission  ? — I  do  not  think  vfe  could  alter  the  present 
system,  or  modify  it  more  than  we  have  done. 

578.  Would  not  a  bill  drawn  by  a  foreign  minister  abroad  be  quite  sufficient 
a  document  as  a  proof  of  life,  without  sending  a  life  certificate  ? — The  difficulty 
would  be,  that  the  quarterly  salaries  are  not  always  exactly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
fixed  salary.  A  man  may  have  been  absent  on  leave,  or  there  may  be  something 
to  be  adjusted  from  another  quarter. 

579.  Sir  Minto  Farqufiar.]  In  looking  over  the  list  of  diplomatic  servants 
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abroad,  and  their  salaries,  I  find  that  Lord  Cowley  has   10,000  L  a  year,  but  I  £»  Hmmmmd^  £9^. 

observe  that  the  salary  of  Lord  Napier,  who  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  only  7,000/. ;        

do  you  think  that  that  is  quite  fair,  considering  that  the  Ambassador  at  St.      25  April  i86i. 
Petersburg  is  living  in  a  place  more  expensive  than  Paris  ? — We  have  heard  no 
complaints  from  Lord  Napier,  that  he  is  unable  to  lire  upon  his  7,000  /.  a  year  ; 
if  he  makes  any  complaint,  of  course  it  will  be  considered. 

580.  Mr.  Hope.]  How  long  has  Lord  Napier  been  at  St.  Petersburg? — 
Only  a  few  weeks. 

5lii.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  is  the  rule  with  reference  to  exchanges ;  sometimes  it  is,  of  course, 
in  favour  of  ministers  abroad,  and  sometimes  it  is  against  them.  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  rule  ? — ^The  rule  is,  that  they  are  allowed  to  charge  for  loss  by 
exchange,  aad  they  must  give  credit  for  gain  by  exchange. 

58U.  ChairiiianA  Has  that  always  been  the  rule  ?— It  was  the  rule  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  loss  by  exchange ;  but  the  Treasury  considered, 
two  or  three  years  ^o,  that  if  the  public  paid  the  loss,  it  had  a  right  to 
receive  the  gain ;  and,  after  a  little  discussion,  the  present  system  was  settled, 
and  the  Treasury  now,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  semis  in  a  statement, 
showing  what  shall  be  considered  the  proper  rate  of  exchange  for  the  current 
year  at  the  several  capitals  ;  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  matter  is  now  dealt 
with. 

583.  Mr.  Hope.']  You  have  been  asked  questions  with  reference  to  ministers 
making  use  of  Queen's  ships  for  the  purpose  of  going  from  place  to  place  ;  in 
whose  discretion  does  the  application  for  a  passage  now  rest  ? — If  a  ship  was  at 
hand,  the  captain  and  minister  might  come  to  an  understanding ;  the  minister 
would  say,  "  I  want  a  passage  to  such  a  place,"  and  the  captain  would  probably 
give  him  a  passage. 

584.  I  presume  that  in  all  these  cases  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but 
that  it  must  be  by  an  arrangement  between  the  two  services  ? — Yes,  when 
it  is  a  matter  between  the  parties.  If  a  minister  is  ordered  to  proceed  in  a  ship 
of  war,  then  we  should  ask  the  Admiralty  to  send  an  order  to  the  captain  to 
convey  him ;  and  if  by  any  accident,  and  on  an  emergency,  we  telegraph  to  a 
minister  to  take  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war,  we  immediately  apprise  the  Admiralty 
that  we  have  done  so,  and  the  Admiralty  sends  instructions  to  that  eflFect  to 
the  captain,  but  no  minister  nor  diplomatic  servant  has  a  right  to  order  the 
commander  of  a  ship  to  perform  any  service  whatever ;  if  he  wishes  a  service  to 
be  performed,  the  mode  in  which  he  should  attain  his  object  is  this :  he  should 
state  to  the  captain  ofl&cially,  ^'  I  think  that  such  and  such  a  service  ought  to  be 
performed ;"  and  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the  captain  of  a  man  of  war  would  attend 
to  such  a  requisition.  If  he  does  not,  he  must  justify  himself,  of  course,  to  the 
Admiralty  for  not  doing  so ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  order  can  pass 
between  a  diplomatic  servant  of  the  Crown  and  the  captain  of  a  man  of  war, 
unless  under  special  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  it  would  then 
be  a  matter  of  previous  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  would 
send  orders,  I  apprehend,  in  that  case,  to  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  to 
this  effect :  ^'  You  will  obey  such  orders,  in  this  particular  instance  as  may 
be  given  by  Her  Majesty's  minister." 

585.  In  the  event  of  an  embarkation  taking  place  by  common  consent,  is  it 
always  necessary  that  the  person  embarking  should  pay  according  to  a  fixed 
scale  ? — I  conceive  that  to  be  a  matter  of  private  arrangement. 

586.  Do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ships  of  war  by  ministers,  what 
the  course  of  payment  is  in  any  case,  except  where  it  is  made  at  the  public 
charge  ?— No  ;  neither  can  I  say  that  there  is  any  payment. 

587.  With  reference  to  thfe  payments  made  to  messengers,  the  mileage  in 
olden  days  was  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  posting  bills  ? — Yes  ;  the  mileage 
was  profit,  and  it  was  called  a  mileage  profit. 

588.  To  give  them  again  a  certain  rate  of  mileage,  would  not  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  an  account  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  would  necessitate,  in  fact,  an 
additional  account ;  they  Iiave  now  to  make  out  an  account  of  their  expenses, 
and  in  addition  there  would  have  to  be  calculated  how  many  mile^  a  man  had 
travelled  at  so  much  a  mile. 

589.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  making  a  payment  for  mileage  instead 
of  a  fixed  payment  ? — The  advantage  is  this ;  that  a  messenger  who  does  the 
most  work,  and  who  is  the  most  steady  and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his 
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E.  Hanmondy  Esq.  work,  gets  more  profit  than  the  man  who  does  not  do  so  much  work-     At  pre- 

sent  a  messenger  who  stays  at  home,  say  from  sickness,  or  having  applied  for 

25  April  1861.  leave  of  absence,  receives  exactly  the  same  emoluments  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
as  the  messenger  who  is  abroad  for  perhaps  200  or  250  days  in  a  year ;  the 
mileage  profits  of  a  messenger  were,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  work  he 
did ;  but  now  with  a  fixed  salary  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  man  does 
much  or  does  little  work. 

590.  Supposing  that  it  depended  upon  the  messengers  to  choose  whether 
they  went  or  not,  I  should  think  that  quite  just ;  but  when  it  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  sent  or  not,  may  not  such  a  system  as  that  press  unjustly 
upon  individuals  ? — I  think  myself  that  the  messengers  would  be  very  glad  to 
return  to  the  mileage  profit,  if  they  were  allowed  to  fix  the  rate,  that  is,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  old  rates.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
present  system  is  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  messengers,  but  they  do  not 
think  so.  The  disadvantage  to  the  public  of  the  present  system  is,  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  inducement  to  messengers  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance 
for  duty. 

591.  The  Judge  Advocate!]  Are  the  messengers  who  go  abroad,  and  the 
messengers  employed  in  this  country  of  the  same  class  ? — No ;  the  messengers 
employed  at  home  are  generally  a  class  of  persons  who  have  been  gentlemen's 
servants. 

592.  And,  therefore,  very  inferior  in  social  position  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  case  is  now ;  but  in  former  times  the  Home  service  messengers  used 
to  wait  at  table. 

593.  Mr.  Hankey^  Is  the  commission  which  is  paid  to  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  by  way  of  agency,  entirely  a  voluntary  arrangement,  as  between 
the  diplomatic  body  and  the  clerks? — Quite  so. 

594.  May  any  diplomatic  servant  change  his  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office 
whenever  he  pleases  ? — Yes. 

595.  Is  the  rate  of  commission  paid  to  a  clerk  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  may  the  clerk  charge  what  he  pleases  ? — x\s  far  as  the  ministers  are 
concerned,  the  rate  was  fixed  by  a  settlement  in  1816 ;  this  is  the  regulation  : 
— "  1st.  Each  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  at  his  own  choice  in  the 
office ;  2d.  No  agent  to  be  allowed  to  make  any  advances  of  money  upon  salary 
or  allowances  to  such  foreign  minister,  or  to  act  as  a  banker ;  3d.  Each  foreign 
minister  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  what  banker  he  employs,  and  the 
agent  to  pay  to  such  banker  the  balance  of  his  salary,  and  other  allowances  as 
soon  as  received ;  4th.  The  foreign  minister  to  draw  no  bills  whatever  upon 
his  account;  5th.  Extra  allowances,  according  to  practice,  or  for  special 
service,  to  be  issued  to  the  minister,  or  his  assigns,  and  immediately  made  over 
by  the  agent  to  the  banker;  6th.  The  agent  not  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  more 
than  one  per  cent,  upon  the  salaries,  and  outfit  of  the  ambassadors  and  envoys.**^ 
(signed)   Castlereagh. 

596.  Are  those  rules  still  in  force  i — Yes,  they  are. 

597.  Are  those  rules  strictly  adhered  to  with  respect  to  the  clerks  not  acting 
as  a  banker,  or  making  any  advances  ?— I  have  no  means  of  saying  that  they 
are  not,  and  I  presume  that  they  are. 

598.  Are  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  required  to  give  any  account  to  the  head 
of  the  department,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  accounts  so  received  hj 
them  ? — No. 

599.  Do  you  consider  that  the  arrangement  is  a  beneficial  one  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  beneficial  arrangement  for  the  clerks 
of  the  office,  and  it  is  beneficial  to  the  general  service  of  the  office. 

600.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Are  those  who  are  employed  abroad  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  and  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  am  aware> 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  hardship  upon  the  diplomatic  body  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  existence  of  the  Foreign  Office  agencies.  I  will  not  say  that  a  minister,  in 
reckoning  up  the  deductions  from  his  salary,  may  not  have  reckoned  the  deduc- 
tion for  agency ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint^ 
except  under  a  wrong  impression,  that  the  deduction  was  made  on  the  publie 
accoimt.  I  believe  all  persons  understand  that  it  is  a  perfectly  voluntary- 
arrangement  ;  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  which  I  have  before  me,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington^  when  he  was  Ambassador  at  Paris,  refused  to  have  one,  and. 
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in  that  case,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  took  upon  himself  to  execute  those  -B.  Hammond^  Estj^ 
offices  for  the  Duke,  and  it  was  very  good-natured  in  him  to  do  so.  

601.  But  the  practice  does  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  anyone  employed      «5  April  iSOt* 
in  diplomacy  abroad  if  he  does  not  employ  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  as  his  agent  ? 

— Not  to  his  official  prejudice,  or  to  his  advancement  in  the  profession.  If  he 
does  not  employ  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  as  agent,  he  might  suffer  personal  incon- 
venience, but  he  would  certainly  not  be  prejudiced  in  his  profession. 

602.  There  would  be  no  ill  feeling  entertained  towards  him  in  the  office  ? — 
Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  which  would'at  all  injure  him  in  the  office  ;  the 
office  would  look  upon  him  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  employed  a  Foreign  Office 
clerk  as  agent. 

603.  Would  his  letters  be  taken  in  ? — ^Yes,  but  they  would  not  be  taken  care 
of;  we  should  not  consider  it  part  of  the  official  duty  of  any  clerk  in  the  office 
to  take  care  of  the  private  letters  of  an  individual. 

604.  Chah^man.']  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  authoritatively  upon  your 
own  experience  that  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  these  agencies  are  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  persons  in  the  diplomatic  service?— Certainly^ 
they  are  entirely  voluntary.  In  the  case  of  a  special  mission,  where  all  the 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  public,  the  chief  clerk  is  virtute  officii  the  agents 
but  then  he  would  receive  no  emolument  for  it. 

605.  Does  he  not  get  a  commission  of  1  /.  per  cent.  ?— No. 

606.  The  arrangement  being  purely  voluntary,  you  hardly  consider  that  it 
comes  within  the  cognisance  of  the  public  service? — ^The  details,  I  think, 
certainly,  do  not.  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  should  require  an  agent  to 
say  what  he  receives  a  year  on  account  of  agencies  ;  at  the  same  time,  1  do 
not  believe  that  any  agent  would  have  the  least  objection  to  state  what  he 
receives,  for  if  I  have  ever  asked  an  agent,  and  I  believe  I  did  with  reference 
to  the  Consular  Committee,  "  What  do  your  agencies  bring  you  in  a  year  ?"  I 
have  never  found  the  least  reluctance  on  the  part  of  such  agent  to  tell  me,  and 
I  believe  that  anyone  of  the  agents  brought  here  would  tell  you,  as  far  as  he 
could,  what  he  netted  per  annum. 

607.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  these  agencies  has  been  in  any  way  to 
derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  public  service  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

60S.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  from  your  experience,  whether  the 
time  occupied  in  these  agencies  has  been  in  any  degree  subtracted  from  the 
time  that  ought  to  have  been  given  by  these  persons  to  the  public  service  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  a  clerk,  whether  he  be  agent  or  not  agent,  does  for  the  public 
whatever  the  wants  of  the  public  service  in  the  course  of  a  day  require.  If  a 
man  is  by  accident  idle  in  the  office,  which  not  very  often  happens,  there  is  no 
harm  in  his  employing  himself  about  something  else,  but  it  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  execution  of  his  public  duties ;  we  do  not  in  the  office 
tie  ourselves  down,  to  require  from  a  clerk  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  in 
the  day,  or  a  certain  number  of  hours'  attendance  ;  but  he  is  always  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  attend  at  whatever  time  we  may  require  him  to  attend. 
But  with  reference  to  this  matter,  I  will  read  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1795,  which  was  embodied  in  an  Order  in 
Council,  dated  the  27th  of  February  1795  :  "  There  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
any  substantial  objection  to  the  permitting  of  clerks  in  our  respective  depart- 
ments to  act  as  agents  to  foreign  ministers  or  consuls,  when  their  attention 
to  that  business  may  not  be  found  to  interfere  witli  their  official  avocations ; 
the  duties  of  these  agencies  consists  merely  in  the  receipt  of  the  salaries  and 
contingencies  allowed  to  such  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  applying  the  same 
to  their  use." 

609.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  as  to  any  indirect  influence  which 
these  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  exercise  in  favour  of  persons  who  might  be 
considered  as  their  clients  ? — No ;  I  never  heard  any  complaints  of  that 
kind. 

610.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  any  ground  for  a  suspicion 
of  that  kind  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

611.  Therefore  neither  the  public  service,  nor  t\e  public,  nor  the  office  itself, 
being  at  all  affected  by  these  agencies,  you  do  not  consider  that  any  advantage 
"would  be  derived  by  preventing  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  from  holding 
them  ? — I  think  that  not  only  would  no  advantage  be  derived  by  doing  away 
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£.  Hamntmd,  Esq.  ^ith  them,  but  I  think  that  very  great  inconvenience  would  result  to  the  service 

; abroad,  and  very  great  disadvanta^  to  the  oflSce  at  home. 

Us  April  aSei.  gj  2.  Has  the  system  of  foreign  agencies  any  collateral  advantage  in  keeping 
up  the  esprit  de  carps  and  friendly  personal  relations  between  the  diplomatic 
service  and  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Unquestionably  it  has  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  that  respect. 

613.  Do  you  think  that  that  of  itself  is  likely  to  produce  good  feeling,  and 
to  promote  the  pubUc  service  ? — I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  upon  that  point. 

614.  Mr.  Laj/ard.']  Can  all  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  become  agents  ? — 
They  all  may  if  they  choose. 

615.  And  not  the  heads  of  the  department  only  ? — No,  all  of  them  indif- 
ferently. 

616.  Chairman^  Was  not  this  subject  very  fully  gone  into  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Consular  Service? — It  was  gone  into  very  fiilly  before  that 
Committee.  Mr.  Alston  was  examined  then,  and  the  Committee  also  put  ques- 
tions, I  see,  to  four  consuls,  and  those  consuls,  I  think,  gave  very  strong  and 
unanimous  opinions  with  regard  to  the  convenience  resulting  to  parties  abroad 
from  the  system  of  agencies  :  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and  two  others, 
whose  names  I  do  not  now  remember. 

617.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  an)rthing  in  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee showing  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  condemnatory 
of  that  system  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  anything  of  that  sort. 

618.  ]3o  you  know  whether  any  charge  is  made  by  these  agents  on  the  unpaid 
attach^  ? — None  whatever. 

619.  Mr.  Layard.']  They  perform  the  same  work  for  those  who  are  unpaid 
as  they  do  for  those  who  are  paid?— I  believe  so. 

620.  Mr.  HopeJ]  These  agents  do  not  in  any  way  act  as  bankers,  and  they 
do  not  advance  the  salaries  ? — It  would  be  contrary  to  the  regulation,  and  if  it 
came  to  my  knowledge  1  should  immediately  put  a  stop  to  it. 

621.  Chairman.']  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  regulation  is  made  between 
the  French  Foreign  Office  and  our  diplomatic  servants? — The  salaries  of  French 
diplomatic  servants  are  issued  through  a  banker,  who  takes  a  commission  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  which  he  receives  for  the  several  parties,  one  per 
per  cent,  for  himself,  and  one  per  cent,  for  his  correspondent  in  the  country,  to 
which  the  money  is  remitted;  but  the  banker  does  nothing  for  the  parties  besides. 

622.  Mr.  Hope.^  Do  you  not  consider  that  if  the  country  employs  people 
who  necessarily  by  their  profession  Uve  abroad,  it  would  be  fair  to  pay  them 
salaries  abroad,  without  charging  them  anything? — I  believe  that  the  Treasury 
would  not  agree  to  an  arrangement  such  as  there  is  in  other  foreign  services, 
and  I  think  that  it  might  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
of  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  in  this  country. 

623.  Why  ? — Because  it  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of  Government  having, 
as  they  have  in  some  foreign  services,  bankers  abroad.  In  foreign  services  I 
believe  they  frequently  have  at  the  different  capitals  a  banker.  In  the  Russiaa 
service,  as  regards  the  country,  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  banker,  and  the 
money  for  the  payment  of  their  diplomatic  and  other  services  is  obtained  from 
the  Bank  of  England ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind,  having  a  banker  in  every  capital,  would  suit  the  system  which  prevails  at 
tlie  Treasury.  I  believe  that  the  way  in  which  our  salaries  are  paid  is  the  best 
According  to  our  system.  The  French  diplomatists  are  besides  subject  to  very 
considerable  deductions  from  their  salaries ;  upon  a  salary  which  exceeds  20,000 
francs,  they  are  charged  five  per  cent,  upon  the  first  20,000,  four  per  cent,  upoa 
the  second,  three  per  cent.,  upon  the  third,  two  per  cent,  on  the  fourth,  and  one 
per  cent,  on  the  remainder. 

624.  Chairman.']  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  Committee  some 
information  about  the  diplomatic  pensions?— I  will  take  the  history  of  these 
pensions  from  the  year  1782  ;  it  seems  that  in  1782  there  was  no  classificatioa 
at  all  of  the  pensions,  and  no  positive  regulation  as  to  their  amount,  so  far  as  I  ana. 
able  to  judge.  The  maximum  appears  to  have  been  nominally  2,300  I.  a  year  ; 
but  at  that  time,  and  up  to  the  year  1831,  all  diplomatic  pensions  were  subject 
to  certain  deductions,  so  that  the  net  amount  of  a  pension  nominally  2,300  /.  a 
year,  was  only  2,056  /.,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  From  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
22d  Geo.  3,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  fixed  regulation  at  that  time,  but 
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that  at  the  expiration  of  their  services,  the  Sovereign's  pleasure  was  received  e.  Hammond^  E»q. 

for  giving  diplomatic  servants  such  portions  of  their  former   salaries  as  the 

Sovereign  thought  expedient.    But  in  1810  it  was  laid  down  in  the  50th  Geo.  3,     25  April  1861. 
c.  117,  "  that  no  pension  or  allowance  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  for  or  on 
account  of  having  served  the  Crown  in  foreign  courts  within  less  than  10  years 
from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  in  such  service." 

625.  Do  you  understand  '*  appointment"  in  that  case  to  mean  from  the  time 
he  became  Secretary  ? — No ;  at  that  time  it  was  not  a  profession ,  but 
going  on,  I  see  the  words  are  "  during  which  time  he  shall  have  served  not 
less  than  three  years." 

626.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  to  any  attach^  ? — I  do  not  imagine  that 
at  that'time  there  were  attaches  as  we  call  them  now.    The  Act  goes  on :  "  And 
no  such  allowance  shall  exceed  2,000  /.  per  annum,  and  every  sueh  allowance 
shall  abate  if  such  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  civil  oflSce,  or  employment 
under  the  Crown,  of  equal  or  greater  amount,  and  shall  also  be  subject  to  a 
proportionate  abatement  if  the  value  of  any  such  office  or  employment  should 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  such  allowance  as  aforesaid."    And  then,  *^  Provided 
always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  before  any  such  pension  or  allowance 
shall  be  granted,  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  same  shall  be  granted  shall 
not  be  less  than  35  years  of  age/*     In  1828  another  change  was  thought  desir- 
able, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Public   Income  and  Expenditure  reported 
and  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  classification  of  penaons,  but  upon  a 
higher  scale  than  that  which  now  exists,  the  classification  being  2,000/.,  1,800/., 
and  1,500  /. ;  but  with  regard  to  those  pensions  also  there  was  a  deduction  on 
account  of  fees  and  duties,  which  brought  the  net  sum  down  considerably  lower. 
The  Report  of  that  Committee  was  acted  upon^  although  it  was  not  made  law 
till  1B32«  when,  by  the  2d  &  3d  of  William  4th,  cap.  116,  sections  4,  5  aod  6, 
the  regulations  which  now  prevail  were  established  ;  those  regulations  contem- 
plated tlmt  tha  pensions  should  be  issued  net,  according  to  the  warrant,  without 
any  deduction.    The  amount  then  fixed  was  1,700/.  for  the  first  class,  1,300  /• 
for  the  second  class,  900/.  for  the  third  class,  and  700/.  for  the  fourth  class; 
but  no  person  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  before  the  expiration  of  15  years 
from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  or  unless  he  had  served  after  that  date 
actually  ten  years ;  a  first-class  pension  could  only  be  earned  by  a  man  having 
resided  three  years  as  Ambassador  at  some  foreign  court,  and  the  second-class 
pension  by  a  person  who  had  actually  resided  five  years  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  some  foreign  court,  and  a  third-class  pension  by 
a  person  who  had  actually  resided  five  years  as  minister  at  some  foreign  court ; 
and  it  was  further  provided,  that  pensions  in  the  remaining  class  should  not 
exceed  700  /.  per  annum  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  time  of  residence. 
Those  are  the  regulations  now  in  force  with  regard  to  diplomatic  pensions ; 
and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  system  which  now   prevails  should  be 
changed,  and  the  attach^  should  be  made  second  and  third  secretaries,  so  as 
t^  enable  them  to  count  their  time  for  a  pension,  it  will  be  necessary,  I  think, 
in  justice  to  the  pubUc,  to  alter  that  classification,  or  to  revert  to  the  non- 
classification  which  obtained  before  the  year  1828,  because  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  secretary  of  legation  who  might  have  been  in  the  receipt  of 
full  pay  of  400  /.  a  year,  or  500/.  or  600  /.,  should  be  retired  on  a  pension  of 
700  /.  a  year  alter  15  years'  service ;  and  yet,  as  I  read  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
we  cannot  give  a  man  a  less  pension  than  700  /.  a  year,  at  least,  I  am  not  aware 
that  we  have  ever  done  so ;  therefore  we  should  be  obliged  to  estabUsh  a 
graduated  scale.     I  see  that  in  former  times,  before  the  Act  of  1810,  there 
were  various  rates  of  pensions:  2,300/.,  2,000/.,    1,700/.,   1,450/.;,   1,200/., 
1,000/.,  900/.,  800/.,  700/.,  600/.,  500/.,  400/.,  and  250/.,  which  were  the 
^oss  amounts  of  the  pensions,   Hie  net  amounts  being  considerably  less.     I 
think,  if  we  were  to  open  a  door  for  granting  pensions  at  an  earlier  period 
than  they  are  granted  now,  we  ought  to    adopt  a  scale  something  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present ;  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  calculate  the  scale  of 
.pensions  for  a  secretary  of  legation,  or  for  a  second  or  third  secretary,  upon 
the  principle  now  appUed  to  superannuation  allowances^  which  are  calculated 
at  so  many  sixtieths,  according  to  the  length  of  service,  and  the  salary  that  a 
man  may  have  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 

627.  In  that  case,  would  you  propose  that  the  commission  should  date  only 
from  the  secretaryship^  or  from. the  paid  attach^hip? — I  should  propose  that 
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g.  Hammond^  Esq.  the  designation  of  paid  attaches  should  be  dropped,  and  mstead  of  that,  that 

— ; they  should  be  called  second  or  third  secretaries,  under  a  commission  from 

«5  April  i8Ci.  t^e  Crown,  which,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  stands,  would  enable  a  man 
to  count  his  time,  so  long  as  he  held  that  commission,  for  his  pension ;  all 
these  attach^ships  are  theoretically  commissioned  offices,  but  they  are  not  so 
practically. 

628.  I  see  that  in  the  estimate  you  have  given  in  to  the  Committee,  there  is 
a  surplus  in  the  Diplomatic  Fund  over  and  above  what  you  have  paid  for  pen- 
sions in  the  last  year ;  can  you  state  whether  you  frequently  have  a  surplus  ? — 
We  cannot  exceed  the  180,000  L  allotted  for  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  to  run  ourselves  too  close,  for  it  might  be  found  that  our 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  or  at  Vienna,  who  are  now  put  on,  as  it  were, 
experimental  salaries,  or  ministers  at  other  courts,  were  not  able  to  live  upon 
their  salaries ;  and  there  might  be  cases  in  which  a  minister  might  desire  to 
retire,  and  we  might  not  be  able  to  give  him  a  pension  if  there  was  not  a 
margin.  The  Civil  list  Acts  of  1816  and  1820  estimated  the  amount  charge- 
able on  the  Civil  List  for  diplomatic  pensions  at  52,000/.,  but  in  1827  that  sum 
had  risen  to  67,000/.;  the  Committee  of  1828  recommended  40,000/.  as  the 
proper  sum  for  diplomatic  pensions,  and  they  calculated  that  the  active  diplo- 
matic expenditure  would  be  140,000  /.  The  Act  of  1832  provided,  that  until 
the  whole  diplomatic  expenditure  was  brought  down  to  180,000/.  a  year,  no 
greater  amount  than  2,000/.  should  be  granted  for  pensions  in  one  year.  These 
calculations  were  based  on  140,000/.  for  active  service,  and  40,000/.  for 
retiring  allowances.  The  Committee,  may  like  to  know  that  at  present  the 
entire  active  service  costs  145,875/.,  and  the  pension  Hst  22,500/.  but  of 
those  pensions  there  is  a  certain  amount  which  is  dormant — I  think,  about 
2,600  /.  The  sum  now  actually  issued  in  pensions  is  19,900  /.  Although  the 
sum  charged  for  the  active  diplomatic  service  exceeds  by  nearly  6,000  /.,  the 
sum  estimated  for  the  active  service  in  1832,  we  have  since  1832  saddled  the 
diplomatic  ^ant  with  an  amount  of  nearly  9,000  4  for  active  salaries,  in  excess 
of  what  was  chai^eable  upon  it  for  them  in  1 832.  ITie  diplomatic  charge  for 
the  fourth-class  diplomatic  establishments,  charg6  d'affaires,  in  South  America^ 
is  now  1 1,125  /.,  and  in  1832  it  was  2,555  /. ;  therefore  we  have  not  been  very 
improvident  administrators  of  the  fund,  which  was  assigned  to  us  in  1832. 

629.  Have  you  ever  exceeded  that  fund,  and  been  obliged  to  take  credit  for 
the  excess  ? — Not  since  that  Act  was  passed,  that  I  am  aware  of;  we  have 
always  kept  within  the  margin.  In  the  Act  of  1832,  the  sum  provided,  at  that 
time,  for  the  diplomatic  service  for  salaries  and  pensions,  was  203,000  /.,  which 
was  to  be  reduced  to  180,000  /. ;  so  far  as  that  goes,  we  may  have  exceeded,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  period,  the  stipulated  sum  of  180,000/.;  but  since  we 
brought  it  down  to  180,000/.  I  think,  I  may  say  positively,  that  we  have  always 
taken  care  to  keep  within  the  margin. 

630.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  think  that  the  diplomatic  pensions  should 
be  paid  out  of  a  separate  fund,  rather  than  be  paid  like  other  superanniUL- 
tion  allowances  ?  — ^The  diplomatic  pensions  and  allowances  were  formerly 
charged  as  part  of  the  state  of  the  Crown  on  the  Civil  List,  and  it  was  only 
upon  the  re-settlement  of  the  Civil  List  in  1831  or  1832,  that  they  were  put 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  question  was  mooted  in  one  of  the  Com- 
mittees, the  Official  Salaries  Committee,  and  they  reported  in  these  terms : 
"  The  Diplomatic  Pension  List  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
tmd  they  have  been  led  to  remark,  how  large  a  proportion  the  aggregate  amount 
of  pensions  bears  to  the  sum  paid  for  actual  service.  There  are  circumstances 
connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  which  render  it  didScult  to  enforce  all 
the  regulations  applicable  to  other  pensions ;  but  looking  to  the  main  ob- 
ject for  which  all  pensions  are  regulated;"  then  they  proceed  to  make  a 
recommendation. 

63 1-2.  1  believe  that  recommendation  has  not  been  acted  upon  r  —What  they 
recommended  was  this,  "  That  strict  regard  being  had  to  existing  interests* 
regulations  be  made  for  the  granting  of  fixture  pensions  in  respect  of  the  age 
an<l  circumstances  of  the  parties  claiming  them,  so  far  as  is  practicable  in 
uccordance  with  the  6th  and  11th  sections  of  the  Act  4th  &  5th  of  William 
the  4  th,  chapter  24,  which  regulates  civil  pensions.'*  The  first  of  those  provi- 
sions has  reference  to  a  declaration  of  inadequacy  of  private  fortune,  and  the 
other,  I  presume,  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  1 1th  section  of  the  Act  which 
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requires  a  certificate  that  a  man  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  situation  with  ^  Hammmdj  Egq^ 

fidelity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  heads  of  the  department ;  at  least,  I 

presume  that  is  so  ;   1  do  not  suppose  that  they  alluded  to  the  provision  with     ^5  April  i86k 
respect  to  age. 

633.  But  do  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  present  exceptional  system? — 
I  think  that  there  might  be  difficulties  perhaps  in  altering  the  present  system. 

634.  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  diplomatic  pensions  to 
other  pensions  r — ^There  might  be  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  pensions  of  certain  public  officers 
are  regulated  ;  the  station  of  an  ambassador  or  minister,  for  instance,  being  one 
of  considerable  position,  might  be  held  to  entitle  a  man  to  special  consideration 
in  fixing  his  retiring  allowance  ;  the  allowance  which  could  be  fixed  under  the 
General  Superannuation  Act,  and  in  proportion  to  salary,  and  length  of  service, 
might  not  be  an  adequate  provision  to  enable  a  retiring  ambassador  or  minister 
to  maintain  his  position  in  life.  Diplomatic  pensions,  I  think,  may  fairly  be 
regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pensions  which  are  allowed  to  certain 
cabinet  ministers  in  high  office  are,  and  to  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  ;  the 
latter  are  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  only  ten  years  in  the  public  service, 
to  receive  a  pension  of  1,000  /.  a  year. 

635.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  think  there  are  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  diplomatic  service  which  require  consideration  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  admihistration  of  the  pensions  which  would  hardly  be  compatible 
with  the  usual  regulations  and  customs  of  the  Treasury  ? — I  think  so ;  and 
I  may  say  further,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  granting  diplomatic  pensions^ 
that  the  Treasury,  as  long  as  we  keep  within  the  fund,  have  no  voice.  A  Secre- 
tary of  State  desiring,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  to  put  a  diplomatic 
servant  on  the  pension  list,  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
stating  that  the  Queen  bad  been  pleased  to  signify  her  pleasure  that  such  and 
such  an  amount  of  pension  should  be  granted  to  such  and  such  a  person,  who 
had  served  such  and  such  a  period,  so  as  to  bring  him  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act ;  that  is  the  form  in  which  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  granted ;  a  war- 
rant, I  believe,  is  passed  by  the  Sovereign  for  diplomatic  pensions,  but  not, 
I  think,  with  respect  to  ordinary  superannuation  allowances. 

636.  You  stated  in  ycur  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Consular  Service, 
^  But  unquestionably  every  period  of  public  service,  in  whatever  office  a  man 
has  been  employed,  whether  in  the  colonies,  at  home,  or  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice, is,  I  think,  entitled  to  count  for  his  superannuation  as  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  years  he  has  been  employed ;  **  can  you  state  whether,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  diplomatic  pensions,  that  principle  is  carried  out?— With  respect 
to  the  diplomatic  pensions,  it  cannot  be  carried  out ;  I  believe  a  man  who  has 
served  so  many  years  in  diplomacy,  and  then  goes  into  the  consular  service,  or 
the  civil  service,  might  count  for  superannuation  the  aggregate  of  his  services, 
but  he  could  not,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  gping  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
or  from  the  consular  service,  into  the  diplomatic  service,  obtain  a  pension  on 
the  Diplomatic  Fund,  by  teason  of  his  previous  service,  either  in  a  civil 
Government  office,  or  in  the  consular  service ;  and  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps, 
to  say,  with  respect  to  diplomatic  pensions,  that  the  civil  service  pension 
is  only  granted  for  continuous  service,  whereas  the  diplomatic  pension  may  be 
for  intermitent  service. 

637.  You  were  asked  before  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service,  whether, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Christie,  who  was  transferred  from  the  diplomatic  service  to 
the  consular  service,  how  his  superannuation  allowance  would  be  calculated, 
and  your  answer  was,  "  I  consider  that  Mr.  Christie,  if  he  has  served  his  time 
in  the  two  services,  would  of  course  be  superannuated  as  a  diplomatic  servant ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  15  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission, 
during  10  of  which  he  had  been  actively  employed,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  had  served  five  years  as  minister,  he  would  get  a  higher  rate  ot  pennon 
than  as  consul";  do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  the  case? — Mr.  Christie 
is  still  in  active  service,  and  the  question  has  not  arisen ;  and  I  can  hardly  say 
how  that  question  would  be  looked  at  when  it  came  to  be  determined.  It  might 
l)e  that  he  would  be  better  off,  by  getting  a  consular  pension  rather  than  a 
diplomatic  pension ;  but  it  is  a  question  upon  which  I  do  not  think  I  can  give 
you  a  positive  opinion,  as  it  would  have  to  be  ruled  according  to  the  discretion 
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£.  Hammond,  Esq.  of  the  Treasur>%  and  very  likely  upon  reference  to  the  law  ofl&cers  of  the  Crown 

"        as  to  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  respective  Acts  of  Parliament. 

25  April  1861.  6^8  Suppose  that  a  person  has  a  commission  as  a  diplomatic  servant,  aud 
that  afterwards  he  leaves  the  diplomatic  service,  and  goes  into  the  colonial 
service,  or  the  consular  service,  or  any  other  service,  for  a  certain  period,  and 
then  returns  to  the  diplomatic  service,  would  his  diplomatic  pension  be  calcu- 
lated  as  if  he  had  remained  the  whole  time  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No  ; 
the  consular  service  would  count  for  nothing  in  estimating  the  diplomatic 
pension. 

^39-  Why  not  ?  Would  it  not  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  minister  to  allow 
the  time  to  be  counted  if  he  chose  r— He  would  be  tied  down  by  the  Act  iu 
both  cases ;  the  granting  of  pensions  is  very  strictly  tied  down,  and  however 
hard  it  might  seem  to  be,  1  do  not  think  he  could  alter  it.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  our  consuls  general  and  charge  d'affaires  in  South  America,  whose 
early  period  of  life  had  been  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  I  think  ia 
filing  his  superannuation  allowance,  it  must  have  been  fixed  taking  into 
account  all  his  services.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  was  sayings  I  may 
quote  the  instance  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  who  had  received  for 
his  previous  services  in  the  diplomatic  line  a  third  class  pension ;  he  had 
not  served  the  necessary  time  as  an  envoy  to  entitle  him  to  a  second  class 
pension ;  but  he  afterwards  served  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  Under  Secretary 
for  12  years^  It  would  have  been  very  hard  upon  a  man  who  had  served  in 
an  office  where  the  labour  and  responsibihty  were  much  more  severe  than  iu 
the  employment  for  which  he  received  a  pension,  that  he  should  have  retired 
without  any  addition,  being  made  to  his  pension ;  and  it  was  pr^ounded 
whether  he  could  not  count  the  Foreign  Office  service  as  being  a  cognate 
service,  as  service  in  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  so  obtain  a  second  class 
diplomsUic  pension,  but  the  Treasury  ruled  that  it  could  not  be  legally  done. 
The  Treasury,  however,  said,  ^' Although  we  cannot  grant  him  an  increased 
diplomatic  pension,  we  can  grant  him  under  the  Superannuation  Act  a  pension 
calculated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliamejxt  upon  tixe  time 
that  he  has  served  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown  in  England,"  and  they 
accordingly  did  so  ;  he  had  been  12  years  in  the  service.  I  forget  the  amount 
that  was  given  in  addition^  but  it  was  commensurate  with,  and  indeed  I  think 
more,  than  what  was  wanted  to  make  up  his  pension  to  a  second  class  pensiomi 

640.  In  case  of  a  dosw  conaexion  taking  place  between  the  Foreign  Officer 
and  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  the  way  of  any  reciprocal  performance  of  duties^ 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  some  new  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
pensions  that  would  follow  that  combination  ? — I  think  so ;  and  that  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  through  which  I  cannot  at  present  see  my  way,  for  you  might 
have  a  man  come  in  as  second  secretary,  and  he  might  serve  a  certain  number 
of  years  in  the  office,  and  then  go  back  to  diplomacy,  and,  in  reckoning  his 
pension,  all  that  time  in  the  office  would  be  lost. 

641.  Is  there  such  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  work  as 
that  it  would  prevent  nftattera  being  settled  ou  some  reasonable  basis  ? — It  could 
only  be  done,  I  think,  by  altering  both  Acts  of  Parliament. 

642.  In  the  case  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  who  have  been  occa- 
sionally employed  abroad,  has  their  service  been  counted  ? — ^They  never  cease 
to  be  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  they  are  sent  abroad  upon  the  duty  of 
the  Foreign  Office. 

643.  Could  not  that  principle  be  more  generally  extended? — Of  course  it 
might  be,  but  it  must  be  extended  by  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament* 
The  point  which  has  been  mooted  in  the  Committee,  I  understand,  is  as  to 
a  clerk  leaving  the  Foreign  Office,  and  going  into  the  Diplomatic  Service ;  the 
two  services  are  distinct  both  with  regard  to  the  pay  and  the  pension. 

644.  Mr.  Hankey.']  At  what  period  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  think  the  first  appointments  ought  to  be  so  made  as  to  constitute  the  basis 
for  future  pensions  ? — I  think  that  the  attach^  who  is  now  named  second  paid 
attach^,  should  have  a  commission  as  third  secretary,  which  would  enable  him  to 
date  his  pensiou  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  second  paid  attach^. 

645.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  You  would  not  at  all,  I  suppose,  entertain  th& 
idea  of  giving  a  commission  to  an  unpaid  attach^  ? — No. 

646.  But  still  you  consider  he  would  run  his  career  in  the  diplomatic  pro- 
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fession  ?— Yes,  from  the  date  of  appointment  as  unpaid  attache  he  enters  into  e.  Hammond,  Esq. 
the  diplomatic  profession.  

647.  Do  you  think  that  because  he  is  not  paid  he  ought  not  to  reckon  his      125  April  1861. 
time  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  for  a  pension  ?  —  i  think  that  there  should 

be  a  certain  limitation ;  but  it  must  rest  with  the  pleasure  of  Parliament. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allow  services  for  pension  to  date  from  appoint- 
ment as  unpaid  attach^. 

648.  You  think  that  that  is  an  affair  for  Parliament  to  deal  with  ? — Yes ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  this  additional  reason  for  the  restriction,  that  a  man  can  earn 
in  the  diplomatic  service  a  very  fair  amount  of  pension  after  a  very  limited 
period  of  actual  service  under  a  commission  ;  10  years'  actual  service  under  a 
commission,  and  five  years  out  of  active  service,  entitles  him  to  700  /.  a  year. 

649.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  that  the  present  scale  of  payment  for  diplo- 
matic services  is  of  such  a  liberal  kind,  that  even  although  a  man  is  supposed 
to  have  served  for  several  years  without  any  payment  or  right  to  future  allow- 
ance, yet  nevertheless  in  the  end  he  is  no  worse  off  than  any  other  public 
servant  ? — I  think  that  the  pensions  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  calculated 
on  a  very  liberal  scale. 

650.  Mr.  Hankey.']  Do  you  say  that  a  diplomatic  servant,  after  having  been 
five  years  unpaid,  and  10  years  paid,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  ? — ^Yes;  it  must 
be  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  ;  it  must  be  1 5  years  from  the  date  of 
liis  first  commission. 

651.  And  then  is  every  man  entitled  to  700/.  a  year? — I  consider  that  it  is 
the  only  pension  that  can  be  given  to  him. 

652.  Although  he  may  only  have  received  500/.  a  year  as  his  salary  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  doubt  whether  we  can  give  him  less ;  but  1  will  inquire  whether  less  has 
been  given  since  1832. 

6.53.  Chairman.]  Have  not  cases  occurred  in  which  a  man  has  received  a 
pension  of  700  /.  a  year,  whose  salary  has  never  exceeded  500  /.  a  year  ? — Not 
exactly  so ;  there  are  at  present  thre6  ex-secretaries  of  legation  receiving  that 
rate  of  pension,  the  salaries  of  whose  ofl&ces  were  at  the  rate  of  500  /.  a  year ; 
but  then  these  parties  had,  according  to  rule^  an  additional  allowance  of  250  /• 
for  10  years'  service,  which  made  their  aggregate  emoluments  up  to  750/. 
a  yean 

654.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  Supposing  that  you  allowed  an  unpaid  attache 
to  count  his  time  from  the  date  that  he  was  appointed,  could  you  not  have  a 
graduated  scale  of  pensions,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  come  in  ? — We  should,  of 
course,  be  obliged  to  have  a  graduated  scale  of  pensions. 

65.5-  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  put  an  unpaid  Bttach6  in  that 
position  ? — I  think,  considering  the  short  time  in  which  he  may  earn  a  very  fair 
pension,  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

656.  Lord  Clatid  Hamilton.]  At  \^hat  time  has  a  gentleman  a  right  to  con- 
sider that  he  belongs  to  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  therefore  begins  to  have 
a  beneficial  interest  in  its  pensions  and  promotions  ?— A  person  has  a  right 
to  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service  from  the  day  of  his 
appointment  as  paid  attache ;  but  he  has  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  service 
with  reference  to  a  pension,  until  he  obtains  a  commission  from  the  Crown  as 
secretary  of  legation. 

657.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  have  r**ferred  to  some  Acts  of  Parliament ;  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  state  which  they  are  ?— The  22d  of  Geo.  3,  c.  82 ;  the  50ih 
of  Geo.  3,  c.  1 17,  and  the  2d  &  3d  of  Will.  4,  c.  1 16. 

658.  The  Act  which  now  governs  you  is  the  2d  &  3d  of  Will.  4,  c.  116, 
passed  the  16th  of  August  1832  ? — Yes. 

659.  Turning  to  that  Act,  1  see  that  the  ]>rovisions  of  it  are,  ^*  That  no 
person  shall  receive  a  pension  until  15  years  from  his  fii'st  commission;  "  is 
there  anything  in  that  Act  to  prevent  Her  Majesty  from  issuing  commissions  to 
any  diplomatic  servant,  if  she  pleases  ? — Not  in  the  least,  as  1  read  it ;  in  fact. 
Lord  Lyons,  who  was  attach^  to  the  mission  at  Florence,  but  resident  at  Rome, 
had  a  commission  under  the  sign  manual,  and  Mr.  Odo  Russell  has  that  now. 

660.  Then,  I  apprehend  that  a  change  might  be  made  without  any  alteration 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  running  of  service  for  pensions,  if  Her 
Majesty  chose  to  issue  commissions,  either  to  attaches  or  to  others ;  it  might 
be  done  by  her  own  authority  ? — Yes ;  I  conceive,  it  might  be  done  by  issuing  a 
commission. 

0.47.  14-^  661.  The 
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£.  JKwiiwiiwk/,  Eiq»      661.  The  question  of  the  title  given  to  the  office,  I  apprehend  to  be  ah 

immaterial  one,  and  that  what  is  required  is,  that  the  individual  should  hold  a 

25  April  iS6u     commission  under  Her  Majesty's  sign  manual? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  specification 
of  title  in  the  Act. 

662.  Is  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  bar  to  Her  Majesty  issuing  a  com- 
mission to  an  attach6? — None  in  the  world, 

663.  Therefore,  if  she  chose,  without  applying  to  Parliament,  to  issue  com- 
missions to  attach^,  that  would  get  over  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  as  to 
the  commencement  of  the  time  during  which  their  service  is  to  count  for 
pensions  ? — Yes,  certainly,  and  that  was  done  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  two 
attaches  at  Rome  ;  from  the  position  which  they  hold,  it  was  thought  that  they 
were  entitled  to  have  the  same  advantage  in  regard  to  future  pensions  as  secre- 
taries of  legation. 

664.  And  that  would  apply  wholly  irrespectively  of  their  being  paid  or  unpaid, 
if  they  held  Her  Majesty's  commission  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
have  a  higher  authority  than  my  own  before  1  speak  positively  upon  that  point. 

665.  Upon  the  general  question  of  power  to  issue  a  commission  to  an  attach^, 
you  entertain  no  doubt  ? — None. 

666.  Chairman.]  Does  the  commission  which  Mr.  Odo  Russell  holds  at  Rome 
give  him  any  contingent  rights  to  a  pension? — Yes,  certainly  ;  his  time  will  run 
from  the  date  of  that  commission. 

667.  Mr.  Hope.]  He  satisfies  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
are,  that  the  time  should  run  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  ? — Yes. 

668.  You  stated  that  there  was  also  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  varying  the 
amount  of  pension  to  be  granted  under  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  are  not  the  whole 
of  the  pensions  regulated  merely  by  its  being  said  that  they  are  not  to  exceed 
a  certain  sum  ? — Perhaps  technically  they  are,  but  practically  they  are  always 
issued  at  those  rates. 

669.  The  terms  of  section  the  sixth,  in  the  2d  &  8d  of  William  the 
4th,  chap.  116,  I  see  are  these:  "That  no  new  diplomatic  pension  which  may 
hereafter  be  granted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  exceed  1,700/.  per 
annum,"  and  the  same  phraseology  runs  through  the  whole  ? — Yes ;  but  practi- 
cally I  am  not  aware  that  any  pension  has  been  granted  since  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  at  a  lower  rate  than  700  /.  a  year ;  although  perhaps  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  you  might  give  a  lower  pension,  yet  it  has  never  been  acted  upon  in  that 
sense,  that  I  know  of. 

670.  I  understand  your  view  to  be,  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  issue  com- 
missions to  diplomatic  servants  much  earlier  in  their  career  than  they  are  now 
issued  ? — Certainly. 

671.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  in  addition  to  what 
you  have  already  said  upon  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  ? — ^Yes  ;  since  1  was  here  the  first  day,  I  have  made  inquiries  in  the 
office,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  that  practice.  We  unfortu- 
nately cannot  find  the  paper  itself,  but  we  have  found  a  memorandum  which  was 
drawn  up  in  1833  on  the  subjectj  and  that  memorandum  says,  to  state  it  shortly, 
**That  in  February  1800,  while  Lord  Grenville  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afiairs,  the  practice  commenced  of  addressing  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
London  in  the  English,  instead  of  the  French  language."  It  is  doubtful  whether 
that  practice  was  then  extended  to  communications  from  British  Ministers 
abroad  to  the  Ministers  of  foreign  courts.  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  with  the 
army  in  1812,  wrote  in  English  to  foreign  Sovereigns  and  Ministers.  In  1823 
Mr.  Canning  directed  the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon  to  use  the  English  language, 
and  he  gave  the  same  direction  in  1826  to  the  British  Minister  at  Berlin,  though 
he  allowed  the  English  notes  to  be  accompanied  by  a  translation.  The  question 
was  again  revived  in  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1831  and  1834,  and  ruled  the  same 
way,  and  it  was  again  ruled  so  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1844  ;  and  lastly,  in  1851, 
it  was  further  ruled  that  translations  should  not  be  sent  with  notes  in  English, 
as  in  that  case  foreign  Governments  would  deal  with  the  translation  as  the 
original  documents.  And,  therefore,  in  amendment  of  what  I  said  the  other 
day,  I  should  say  now,  that,  as  an  exception,  and  only  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, would  a  British  Minister  be  authorised  to  accompany  an  official 
note  by  a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 

672.  Notwithstanding  what  you  have  stated,  do  you  not  consider,  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  official  communications  on  the  continent,  a  correct  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  and  a  fluent  use  of  the  French  language,  r.re  indispensable  for  an  efficient  -E.  Hammmd^  E«4. 
minister  ? — Certainly,  because  all  conversation  goes  on  in  French.  

673.  And  therefore  a  perfect  knowledge  and  use  of  that  language  on  the     ^5  ApHl  1861, 
part  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  ? — 

No,  it  cannot.  Every  attache,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  should  make  himself 
perfectly  master  of  the  French  language,  and  not  only  of  the  French  language, 
but  also  of  the  German  language ;  in  fact,  I  should  say  generally,  that  the 
more  languages  a  diplomatic  servant  is  acquainted  with,  the  better  public  ser- 
vant he  is  likely  to  be  ;  still' he  may  be  an  excellent  public  servant  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  language  except  his  own,  though,  of  course,  not  so  useful. 

674.  Mr.  Hope.]  Verbal  communications,  I  apprehend,  take  place  not  on 
the  part  of  subordinates,  but  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  foreign  govern- 
ments ? — Yes. 

675.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  not  time  for  young  men  who  go  abroad  as 
attaches,  in  which  posts  they  may  remain  for  many  years,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  spoken  in  the  places  to  which  they  are  appointed? — 
They  are  obliged  to  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  before 
they  are  appointed  attaches,  with  reference  to  the  civil  service  examination. 

^76.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  you  had  a  man  appointed  to  those  situa- 
tions who  had  received  an  excellent  home  education,  leavinn  the  more  complete 
acquirement  of  the  languages  to  be  postponed  until  they  joined  their  missions 
abroad? — ^The  more  complete  acquirement  of  languages  is  looked  for  as 
the  lesult  of  residence  abroad  ;  but  the  attaches  must  have  a  certain  knowledge 
of  French,  at  lea^it,  before  they  proceed  abroad  on  service. 

677.  Chairman.']  Do  you  wish  to  state  anything  further  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes  ;  as  a  good  deal  has  turned  upon  that, 
I  thought  the  Committee  might  like  to  know  under  what  circumstances  the 
present  arrangements  in  the  Foreign  Office  were  made,  and  also  to  have  an  account 
before  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  now 
conducted.  I  will,  therefore,  read  to  them  a  short  passage  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  9  August  1841, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  organization  of  the  upper  class  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  I  will  read  it,  as  more  particularly  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
interchanges  between  attaches  and  clerks.  Lord  Palmerston  says.  "  The  general 
business  of  the  Foreign  I  department  is  divided  into  two  portions  ;  one  of  which  is 
allotted  to  each  of  the  two  Under  :5ecretaries  of  State,  and  it  is  found  necessary 
for  the  proper  despatch  of  the  public  business  that  each  Under  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  two  intelligent  and  responsible  assistants  to  transact,  under 
his  immediate  direction,  the  details  of  that  part  of  the  business  w^hich  is  allotted 
to  him.  Those  assistants  ought  to  be  senior  clerks.  A  knowledge  of  past 
transactions  and  the  general  principles  requisite  to  make  such  assistants  useful, 
is  more  Ukely  to  be  found  in  the  clerks  of  the  senior  class  than  among  those  of 
the  lower  classes  ;  and  the  labour  and  responsibility  belonging  to  the  duties  of 
those  assistants  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  the  highest  scale  of  salary  in  the 
office."  Since  that  letter  was  writti  n  we  have  acted  still  further  upon  the 
principle  laid  down  in  it,  and  made  an  intermef  iate  cl;:ss  between  the  senior 
clerk  and  the  first  class  junior,  the  clerks  in  which  are  the  special  assistants  of 
the  senior  clerks.  I  will  hand  in  a  statement  of  the  system  on  which  the 
business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  conducted. 

678.  Will  that  memorandum,  in  any  part  of  it,  bear  especially  upon  the 
<juestion  of  interchanges  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign 
Officer— It  bears  upon  it  so  far  as  showing  the  respective  duties  of  the  senior 
clerks  and  the  assistant  clerks,  and  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  one  or  the  other, 
of  the  person  who  may  be  acting  as  assi^ftant  clerk  for  the  time  being,  which  is 
always  four  months  in  the  year. 

679.  Do  you  regard  that  as  confirmatory  of  what  you  have  said  in  the 
former  part  of  your  evidence  as  to  interchanges  between  the  two  services  r — 
Entirely  so.  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  that  any  interchange  was  desirable 
involving  any  other  rank  higher  than  that  of  second  class  junior  clerks,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  Lord  Palmerston's  letter. 

{The  following  Statement  xcas  handed  in.) 
0.47.  K  "The 
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R  Hammond,  Enq.  "The  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  consists  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
— — —  State,  one  of  whom  is  a  permanent  officer,  while  the  other  is  changeable  with  each  successive 
35  April  1861.  Administration,  an  assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State,  who  is  also  a  permanent  officer,  and 
clerks  in  their  several  classes,  and  with  their  several  attributes  as  now  to  be  described. 
I.  A  chief  clerk  who,  under  the  general  control  of  one  or  other  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of 
State,  though  mainly  under  that  of  tiie  permanent  one,  looks  to  all  matters  connected  with 
the  general  and  financial  affairs  of  the  office,  and,  among  other  details,  prepares  the  com- 
missions of  consuls,  and  controls  the  issue  of  passports,  but  he  takes  no  part  either  in  the 
political  or  commercial  business  of  the  office.  11.  Eight  senior  clerks,  each  mana^pg 
a  separate  division  of  the  office,  one  of  whom  superintends  the  correspondence  with  Her 
Majesty's  Consuls,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  China,  Japan,  and  Slam:  another  superin- 
tends the  slave  trade  correspondence,  and  the  remaining  six  ihe  political  and  commercial 
correspondence  of  their  respective  divisions. 

'^  111.  Eight  assistant  clerks,  of  whom  one  is  attached  to  each  of  the  divisions,  and  whose 
duty  is  more  immediately  io  assist  the  senior  clerk,  and  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence. 

•*  IV.  Twenty-five  junior  clerks,  who  are  assigned  in  nearly  equal  proportions  to  each  of 
the  divisions. 

"These  forty-one  clerks  carry  on  the  general  correspondence,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
of  the  office  ;  but  there  are  also  other  departments  in  the  office  composed  as  follows> 
viz.: — 

"  Librarian,  sub-'ibrarian,  and  five  clerks. 

'*  Superintendent  in  the  treaty  department,  assistant,  and  one  cleik. 

"  Thiee  clerks  attached  to  the  chief  clerk's  department 

"  A  irnnslatur  and  a  financial  clerk,  in  the  consular  division. 

"  The  system  pursued  m  each  of  the  eight  divisicms,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  memo- 
randum more  particularly  to  explain,  is  the  same.  Each  divi<iion  attends  to  the  whole  of 
the  cori-espondence,  except  that  relating  to  consular  matters,  and  to  the  slave  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  consular  or  slave  trade  divisions,  connected  with  the  countries 
Allotted  to  it,  whether  that  correspondence  is  earned  on  with  British  diplomatic  agents 
employed  abroad,  or  with  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  witii  the  difi'erent  departments  of  the  Government,  or  with  individuals.  The 
description,  therefore,  of  the  process  in  one  division  will  do  for  all. 

**  To  begin,  then,  with  the  receipt  of  letters  in  the  office. 

**  Four  clerks  have  apartments  in  the  office,  witli  fire  and  lights  found  them  in  addition 
to  their  salary ;  one  of  whom  in  turn  attends  to  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  telegrams  out 
of  office  hours,  opens  the  despatches  which  arrive  between  the  tmie  of  tlie  office  being 
closed  in  the  evening  and  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  following  morning ;  notes  on  the 
dockets  of  the  despatches  the  date  of  their  receipt,  and  then  sends  them  in  locked  boxes  to 
the  private  residence  of  one  or  other  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  who,  after  having 
read  them,  sends  them  on  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

'*  The  Secretary  of  State  on  reading  the  despatches  gives  such  directions  upon  them  as 
they  appear  to  him  to  require,  and  returns  them  to  tiie  Under  Secretary  of  State,  from  whom 
he  received  them,  who,  after  making  himself  acquainted  with  die  directions  of  the  Secrettiy 
of  Sttite,  sends  the  despiitciies  to  the  senior  clerk  of  the  division  under  whose  supeiintendeiioe 
the  correspondence  of  the  country  from  which  they  come  is  placed. 

**  The  despatches  are  then  immediately  registered  in  a  diary  divided  into  countries^ 
which  is  kept  in  each  division,  and  that  being  done,  the  directions  given  by  the  Secretary 
^rf  State,  are  executed  under  the  superintendence  and  responsibility  of  the  senior  clerk, 
who  distributes  the  work  as  he  sees  fit  among  the  janior  clerks  in  the  division.  Copies  are 
made  of  such  of  them  as  should  be  communicated  to  other  ministers  abroad,  or  to  the 
diflferent  departments  at  home  ;  drafts  of  answers  are  prepared,  or  of  letters  to  parties  whose 
applications  for  interference  or  information  are  reported  on;  notice  is  given  to  the  senior 
clerks  of  the  other  divisions  of  despatches,  of  which  they  sliould  have  copies  made  in  order 
to  send  abroad  ;  for  as  a  general  rule  the  head  of  each  division  ought  to  know  in  the 
course  of  the  day  whether  certain  despatches  have  arrived,  or  have  been  sent  off,  which 
should  be  communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  ministers  in  the  countries  under  their  several 
superintencience. 

"As  reg^irds  despatches  or  letters  which  may  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  day,  either  from 
abroad,  or  from  foreign  ministers,  or  from  public  departments,  or  from  private  individuals, 
a  similar  course  is  pursued,  with  the  exception  that  domestic  letters  arc  generally  brought 
unopened  t>  one  of  the  Under  Secretaiies  of  State,  who  sends  them,  after  having  opened 
and  read  them  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  s.»,  into  the  proper  division,  from  whence  they  are  returned, 
when  docketed  and  registered,  to  tiie  Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  forwarded  by  hiHi 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stite,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

"  When  the  drafts  ol  despatches  or  letters  have  been  prepared,  they  are  submitted  by  the 
senior  clerk  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  sees  that  they  are  properly  written,  and 
if  they  relate  to  matt^^rs  of  no  threat  importance,  approves  them  at  once,  and  returns  them  to 
the  senior  clerk,  or  in  the  contrary  case,  forwards  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
approval ;  and  when  they  ar?  returned  hy  the  latter,  tl)ey  are  sent  back  to  the  division  to  be 
written  out  fjr  the  signature  either  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the  Under  Secretary  of* 
State,  as  the  case  may  be.     When  written  out,  they  are  given  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  signature,  or  for  that  of  tl»e  Secretary  qf  State,  and  they  then  go  back  to  the 
senior  clerk,  who  is  responsible  for  their  being  duly  de^^patched  by  messenger,  or  by  post,  or 
otherwise. 
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"  In  mere  matters  of  detail,  the  senior  clerk  sometimes  does  not  trouble  the  Umler  Secre-  -E.  Hammond^  Esq. 
tary  of  State   with  a  draft  of  a  letter,  but  submits  it  at  once  to  him  for  signature,  bein^        ^" 
responsible  to  him  for  the  terras  of  the  fmswer  being   correct;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  no      «5  April  1861. 
official  letter,  however  trifling,  should  be  sent  out  of  the  office  without  an  exact  copy  being 
kept  of  it. 

"  When  the  despatch  or  letter  is  sent  off,  the  draft  or  copy  of  it  is  docketed  and  regis- 
tered in  the  same  diary  that  the  letter  to  which  it  is  an  answer  is  entered  in ;  the  letters 
received  being  entered  on  the  left  hand  page,  while  those  sent  are  entered  on  the  right  hand 
page.  The  paper  is  then  put  by  into  the  press,  according  to  its  country,  unless  in  the  case 
of  important  despatches  which  are  circulated  to  the  Cal)inet  Ministers,  as  will  hereafter  be 
explained. 

*'  The  work  is  carried  on  very  quickly,  and  no  formal  difficulties  exist  to  occasion  delay  ; 
very  frequently  despatches  are  received  and  answered,  and  dispr)sed  of  in  one  and  the  same 
day,  and  in  fact,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  despatches  or  letters  received  in  the  st  veral 
divisions  are  disposed  of,  one  way  or  the  <»ther,  in  two  or  three  days  after  iheir  arrival; 
they  are  either  answered  or  communicated  to  other  public  departments,  or  to  interested 
parlies ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  regard  to  matters  which  require 
consideration,  and  previous  communication  with  the  sovereign  or  the  cabinet.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally the  practice  to  draw  up  memoranda  or  detailed  observations  on  the  despatches  which 
come  in,  such  a  pmctice  tending  to  occasion  delay.  The  papers  are  retained  in  each  division, 
unbound,  for  about  18  months  ur  two  years.  They  are  then  handed  over  to  the  librarian, 
who  causes  them  to  be  arranged  for  binding ;  the  despatches  received,  and  those  s^nt,  being 
bound  in  separate  volumes,  while  the  departmental,  and  letters  from  individuals,  with  their 
answers,  are  bound  up  indiscriminately  in  other  volumes.  When  the  correspondence  is 
bound,  it  remains  in  charge  of  the  librarian,  who  has  a  fresh  register  made  of  the  contents 
of  the  volumes,  somewhat  nrore  detailed  than  the  divisional  diaries,  and  this  register  is 
again  indexed  according  to  persons  and  subjects.  By  these  arrangements  we  can  very 
quickly  refer  to  the  correspondence  even  of  some  years  standing,  and  get  at  the  papi^rs 
which  it  is  desired  to  consult  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  When  a  detailed  report  on  a 
matter  which  may  have  occurred  some  years  back  is  required,  the  librarian  prepares  it.  If 
the  question  has  its  origin  within  15  years,  the  senior  clerk  of  the  division  either  draws  up 
the  memorandum  hin^self,  or  desires  one  of  his  subordinates  to  do  so,  being  still  himself 
responsible  for  its  coiTectness.  There  is  a  special  department  in  the  office,  called  the 
Treaty  Department,  in  which  the  drafts  of  treaties,  and  every  thing  connected  with  them 
in  all  the  stages  of  a  negotiation  carried  on  in  this  country,  are  prepeired.  The  senior  clerk 
of  each  division  should,  however,  be  kept  acquainted  with  any  treaty  in  pegotiation  with  a 
country  under  his  superintendence.  There  is  a  private  printing  establishment  in  the  office, 
and  also  one  for  book-binding,  so  that  every  thing  required  for  carrying  on  the  business  is 
concentrated  under  the  same  roof. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  work  of  the  office  is  placed  under  the  control  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State.  It  remains  to  be  shown  how  each  of  them  keeps  tuaiself 
acquainted  with  the  cones pondence  specially  under  the  superintendence  of  the  oiher. 
Except  on  questions  of  a  peculiar  interest,  or  of  a  difficult  character,  one  Under  Secretary 
of  State  does  not  usually  trouble  himself  with  the  domestic  correspondence  which  belongs 
to  the  countries  assigned  to  the  other.  But  as  regards  the  correspondence  with  Her 
Majesty's  ministers  abroad  the  matter  is  thus  arranged.  No  allusion  has  hitherto  been 
made,  while  tracing  a  paper  from  its  entrance  into  the  office  to  its  consignment  to  the 
press  of  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  to  the  manner  in  which  despatches  from  and  to 
tier  Majesty's  ministei-s  abroad  are  communicated  10  the  Queen,  or  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers. 
But  this  is  the  process.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  has  given  his  directions  on  the 
despatches  which  arrive  from  abroad,  or  has  not  seen  occa^^ion  to  give  orders,  the  despatches, 
and  in  matteis  of  importance  the  drafts  of  answers,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  are  sent  by  the  senior  clerk  of  the  division  to  the  Prime  Minister  first,  and  then  to  the 
Queen  (in  case  of  important  drafts  for  Her  Majesty's  approval  previously  to  their  being  sent 
off);  and  they  are  atterwards  circulated  among  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  But  the  boxes,  on 
their  way  to  the  Prime  Minister,  ought  to  pass,  in  ihe  first  instance,  through  the  hands  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  under  whose  direct  superintendence  the  correspondence  of  the 
several  countries  is  not  placed,  and  he  thus  is  enabled  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
matters  of  pohtical  interest  recorded  in  that  correspondence.  As  regards  the  discipline  of 
the  office,  the  nominal  hours  of  attendance  are,  as  in  other  offices,  six.  The  office,  however, 
does  not  close,  nor  are  the  clerks  released  from  attendance,  till  the  work  required,  whatever 
may  be  its  amount,  is  completed,  and  consequently  the  clerks,  or  some  of  them,  very 
often  do  not  get  away  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  or  even  later.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
junior  clerk  leaves  the  office  without  permission  of  the  senior  of  his  division,  while  the 
Jailer  does  not  himself  go  away  without  first  ascertaining  that  the  Under  JSecretary  of 
State  no  longer  requires  his  attendance.  The  clerks  are  allowed  two  months  vacation 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  they  settle  among  themselves,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  senior  clerks  in  the  respective  divisions,  and  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State,  at  what  time  they  shall  take  their  leaves.  We  are  not,  however,  very 
particular  as  to  occasional  absences  for  a  few  days;  we  tax  the  clerks  at  times  very  severely, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  very  strict  in  other  matters ;  but  in  no  case  can  a  clerk  absent 
himself  without  permission  previously  obtained  either  from  a  senior  clerk,  or  from  one  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  of  State.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
among  the  clerks  themselves,  and  zeal  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business.    There  is  no 
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JB.  Hammandy  Esq.  mystery  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  business ;  implicit  reliance  is  placed  on  the 

hononr  and  discretion  of  every  clerk  ;  and  no  hesitation  is  shown  by  anv  of  the  clerks,  how- 

95  April  1861.  ^ver  high  their  standing  in  the  olfice  may  he,  to  assist  in  case  of  emergency  in  carrying  on 
any  part,  however  trifling,  of  tht;  business  of  the  otiice.  This  paper  has  only  b(^en  designed 
to  show  generally  the  manner  in  which  the  every  dav  work  of  the  Fore i<;n  Office  is  per- 
formed ;  and  therefore  no  detiiiled  account  i^  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of 
the  chief  clerks,  or  of  the  libririans,  or  treaty,  or  translator's  department  is  carried  on,  and 
no  detailed  particulars  of  the  matters  coming;  within  the  special  province  of  each  of  those 
departments.'' 

6S0.  Have  you  any  closing  remarks  to  make  as  to  the  present  general 
efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  stated  the  other  day  that  I  considered 
the  diplomatic  service  eminently  efficient  for  all  English  purposes.  I  believe 
that  our  ministers  are  looked  up  to  and  respected  abroad,  and  that  they  are 
treated  with  confidence  and  consideration  by  all  persons.  I  believe,  as  far  as 
the  public  service  of  this  country  is  concerned,  that  our  ministers  are  true  and 
faithful  expositors  of  the  public  national  feeling  of  this  country,  and  with  respect 
to  diplomatic  duties,  1  consider  that  they  are  generally  accurate  and  close 
observers  of  what  passes.  I  believe  them  to  be  faithful  reporters  of  what  it  is 
requisite  for  the  Government  to  know.  1  believe  that  they  rightly  interpret  the 
wishes  of  every  successive  Government,  and  of  the  pubHc  at  large,  by  abstaining, 
as  a  general  rule,  from  interference  in  matters  connected  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country  w  here  they  reside,  which  have  not  a  political  bearing  upon  the 
general  interests  of  Europe.  That  is  my  opinion  of  our  ministers.  I  believe, 
with  regard  to  secretaries  of  legation,  that,  in  their  respective  spheres,  they  do 
their  duty,  and  all  that  is  required  cf  them,  faithfully  and  efficiently  ;  and  I 
would  appeal  to  the  Reports  which  are  periodically  published  of  the  observa- 
tions they  make  in  the  countries  in  wliich  they  are  resident,  as  showhig  a  very 
high  degree  of  ability  on  the  part  of  many  of  them,  and  great  diligence  on 
the  part  of  all.  With  respect  to  the  paid  attaches,  I  can  only  say  that  1  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  efficient  co-adjutors  to  the  ministers 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Chancery  work,  and  the  only  thing  that  I 
should  wish,  judging  from  what  I  have  heard,  to  see  improved  with  regard  to 
them,  is  that  they  should  mix  more  generally  in  society,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  duties  in  their  present  employment, 
and  a  very  important  one  also  with  regard  to  their  future  employment,  is  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  observing  what  is  going  on  about  tliem,  so  as  to  keep  their 
minister  fully  informed,  to  assist  his  inquiries,  or  to  give  him  hints  of  what  may 
be  passing  in  the  court,  or  in  the  circles  of  diplomacy.  An  attach^  in  that 
manner  can  be  eminently  useful,  and  he  ought  to  be  to  the  minister,  as  it  were, 
a  second  pair  of  ejes,  and  a  second  pair  of  ears,  and  in  some  cases  another 
mouth.  With  respect  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  of  whom  I  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  they  are  equally  desen-ing  of 
praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties  in  the  Chan- 
cery. And  with  regard  to  their  re|)orts,  which  they  are  obHged  to  draw  up 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  passing  their  examination  as  paid 
attaches,  I  consider  that  they  are  highly  creditable  to  them ;  that  they  show 
a  great  deal  of  industry,  and  a  great  deal  of  ability,  and  1  can  only  congratulate 
the  Foreii^n  Office  on  having  imposed  that  test  upon  the  unpaid  attaches,  as 
we  are  now  really  able  to  see  what  they  are  worth. 

681.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  whatever  alterations  maybe 
thought  advisable,  }  ou  think  they  refer  rather  to  matters  of  detail  than  to  any 
change  in  the  present  organization  or  constitution  of  the  system  ? — Certainly  I 
do  ;  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  that,  and  I  believe  that  evtry  foreign  minister 
who  may  come  before  this  Committee,  will  only  agree  with  what  I  am  now 
stating :  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  an 
honour  to  the  country. 

rt82.  '!  hanking  you  in  the  name  of  this  Committee,  for  a  second  tin^e  giving 
so  much  valuable  information  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
this  subject,  J  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  other  remarks  to  make  : — 
No  further  remarks  at  present ;  but  if  anything  should  occur  to  me  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  mention  it  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  if  you,  or  any  other  Honourable 
Member  of  the  Committee  wishes  for  any  further  information  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give,  you  will  not  scruple  to  ask  me  to  come  here  again. 
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LuncB^  29^  die  ApriliSy  1861. 


MEMBERS   PKESKNT. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Mi  to  Fanjuhar. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
Lord  Claud  HamiUon. 
Mr.  Hankev. 


Mr.  Hopr. 

Mr.  Lnyard. 

Mr,  Monckton  Milnes. 

Lord  Stanley. 

'!  he  Judiie  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mtt.  MONCKTON  MILXES,  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  IVodehouse  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords) ;  Examined, 

6S3.  Chairman,]  I  believe  your  Lordsliip  is  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  ^^^  JFodehoute. 

Foreign  Aflairs  ?—  I  am.  ; — 

684.  I  believe  you  have  also  held  a  high  diplomatic  appointment  ? — I  was,  for  ^^  ^P"^  *^^** 
two  years.  Minister  at  St,  Petersburg. 

685.  Have  you  held  any  other  diplomatic  appointment? — No;  I  held  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  in  a  former  Government. 

6S6.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office? 
— I  v^as  nearly  tluee  years  and  a  half  Under  Secretary,  first,  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen's GiiVernment,  and  afterwards  under  Lord  Palmerston's ;  after  that,  I  was 
for  two  years  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  have  now  been  in  office  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  Government. 

687.  You  have  therefore  had  full  means  of  informing  yourself  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  mode  of  procedure  both  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomaiic 
Service  ? — Yes. 

688.  Have  you  observed,  since  your  entrance  into  the  Foreign  Office,  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  assume  more  of  a  regular 
professional  character  than  it  before  possessed  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have 
since  I  have  been  in  office  observed  any  change ;  but  I  should  say,  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  the  service,  that  there  is  such  a  tendency. 

689.  Can  you  state  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  causes  of  that  tendency  ? — 
I  think  that  those  causes  are  principally  political ;  I  think  that  on  account  of  the 
frequent  changes  of  Government  in  this  country,  there  has  been  a  tendency  not 
to  remove  persons  holding  the  highest  diplomatic  situations  abroad ;  and  those 
situations  have  consequently  come  to  be  considered  more  perinanenr ;  1  should 
say  that  that  was  the  principal  reason. 

690.  Do  you  conclude  that  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  look  upon 
it  more  as  a  career  with  its  obligations  and  contingencies,  than  they  used  to  do  in 
former  times  r — 1  think  tliey  certainly  do,  and  an  additional  reason  beyond  what 
I  have  just  mentioned,  for  the  more  permanent  character  of  the  service,  is  that 
the  service  has  become  larger  of  late  years,  more  persons  enter  into  it,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  larger  field. 

691.  Has  the  service  become  so  much  larger  as  to  present  a  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  persons  in  it,  and  the  means  of  giving  them  employment 
and  fair  remuneration  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  the  time  during  which  the  junior 
members  of  the  service  remain  in  a  junior  position,  is  not,  I  think,  inconveniently 
long  as  a  general  rule;  of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

692.  Have  you  at  all  looked  to  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable,  if 
the  diplomatic  service  assumes  more  the  character  of  a  regular  career,  to  con- 
tinue the  habit  of  requiring  so  much  longer  a  period  of  unpaid  service  than  occui-s 
in  any  other  civil  profession? — I  am  averse,  generally,  to  unpaid  service;  the 
length  of  lime  during  which  an  attach^  remains  now  unpaid  varies,  I  think, 
omitting  exceptional  cases,  from  three  to  six  years ;  I  should  be  disposed  to  desire 
that  the  attaches  should  all  be  paid. 
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Lord  JFodehduse.        693.  You  Would  not  object,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  period,  say  a  year,  which 

; should  be  considered   purely  educational,  during  which  a  young  man  would 

29  April  1861.     jj^yg  (jr^Q  means  of  determining  whether  he  liked  the  service,  and  whether  the 
^         service  suited  him  ?— I  think  that  it  would   be  a  good  arrangement,  that  there 
should  be  one  year  of  unpaid  service  as  a  probation. 

694.  I  believe  that,  at  the  present  lime,  three  months'  service  are  required  in 
the  Foreign  Office  for  every  unpaid  attache  ? — ^Yes. 

695.  Do  you  think  tliat  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  prolong  that  period? — I 
do  not  think  that  any  advanta*ie  would  result  from  prolonging  the  period  of 
three  months  upon  the  first  entrance  into  the  service ;  1  think  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  learning  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  office ;  and  a  longer  period  would  put 
many  attaches  to  personal  inconvenience,  and  not  lead  to  any  improvement  in 
their  knowledge  of  their  duties. 

696.  Have  you  considered  tlic  question  of  a  more  close  connection  between 
the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office  which  prevails  to  so  great  a  degree 
in  other  countries,  and,  if  so,  whether  any  advantage  would  accrue  from  assimi- 
lating the  practice  of  this  country  in  any  degree  to  that  of  other  countries? — I 
think  that  that  is  a  question  which  is  w^orthy  of  consideration ;  but  I  would 
recommend  that  any  change  in  the  present  system  should  be  introduced 
gradually,  and  siiould  be  carefully  limited  in  the  first  instance.  At  the  present 
time,  I  think  that  the  Foreign  Office,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  very  efficient  office, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  change  made  that  would  endanger  that  efficiency  ; 
of  course,  any  change  must  be  an  experiment;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
interchanges  should  be  allowed  between  the  junior  members  of  the  two  services  ; 
an  attach?  wlio  came  to  this  country  and  worked  in  the  Foreign  Office  would 
acquire  habits  of  greater  order  and  regularity  than  he  could  acquire  in  a  chancery 
abroad,  where  there  is,  generally  speaking,  not  so  much  work  to  be  performed. 
But  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  would  gain  more  still  by  going  abroad.  By 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  manners,  and  of  the  manner  of  conducting 
business  in  the  chanceries  abroad,  they  become  much  more  able  to  appreciate 
events,  and  to  understand  the  feelings  of  diplomatists,  than  if  they  had  always 
been  employed  at  home. 

697.  You  think  tiiat  by  a  limited  interchange  between  the  two  services  both 
of  them  probably  would  be  gainers  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  not  extend  that  inter- 
change to  the  higher  posts  in  the  service;  I  should  not  recommend  an  interchange 
of  the  senior  clerks,  or  the  assistant  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  the  assistant 
clerks  being  those  who  take  the  place  of  the  senior  clerks  when  they  are  ill  or 
absent  upon  leave. 

698.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  these  interchanges  in  the  higher  de- 
partments take  place  in  the  Foreign  Offices,  say  of  France  or  of  Russia? — I 
believe  that  they  take  place  both  in  France  and  in  Russia  ;  for  instance,  M.  Thou- 
venel  held  a  place  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris  ;  he 
has  since  been  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  is  now  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affiiirs.  M.  Brenier  formerly  was  director  of  one  of  the  chief  departments  in 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  be  was  afterwards  sent  as  minister  to  Naples, 
He  had  previously  been  Consul  General  at  Leghorn. 

699.  Were  not  both  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington  previously  employed 
in  that  way  before  they  became  Undersecretaries  of  State? — Mr.  Addington  was 
employed  in  diplomacy  abroad,  but  not  Mr.  Backhouse. 

700.  Have  you  heard  in  the  office  that  any  disadvantage  resulted  in  conse- 
quence ?—  No ;  I  never  heard  that  there  had  been  any,  and  I  should  not  object,  in 
the  case  of  a  permanent  Under  Secretary,  to  his  having  served  in  diplomacy ; 
but  that  is  a  very  different  case  from  the  senior  clerks,  because  the  permanent 
Under  Secretary  is  not  required  to  perform  the  routine  business  of  the  clerk;  be 
is  a  political  officer,  and  is,  therefore,  engaged  in  higher  duties. 

701.  You  think  that,  in  consequence  of  the  routine  of  the  office  resting  mainly 
upon  the  senior  clerks,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  a  permanent  body  ? — I 
think  so ;  ii  is  very  important  to  preserve  what  is  called  the  tradition  of  the 
office,  and  that  cannot  be  preserved  unless  you  have  gentlemen  occupying  the 
position  of  senior  clerks,  who  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  consecutively  in 
the  office.  Although  the  office  is  very  efficiently  conducted  now,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  clerks  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  its  efficiency 
has  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  accident  of  several  of  the  most  experienced 
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of  the  senior  clerks  having  been  superannuated  at  about  the  same  period.     When    ^^^  Wodehoiue* 
I  first  came  into  office  the  Foreign  Office  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  several  ; 

gentlemen  who  had  been  for  many  years  senior  clerks,  and  who  were  possessed  of  *9  ^P"  *^^'' 
special  knowledge  of  the  particular  branches  of  the  department  which  had  been 
under  their  care ;  and  the  present  senior  clerks,  altliough  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  acquire  that  tradition  as  years  pass  on,  do  not  possess  the  same  iniimate 
knowledge  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  that  position  for  a  longer  time 
had  naturally  acquired. 

702.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  in  the  Foreign  Offices  abroad  there  is  a 
permanent  body  o^  officers  who  are  irremovable? — I  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  abroad  to  give  a  confident  o|)inion  , 
there  is  certainly  a  permanent  staff,  which  is  never  moved,  in  all  those  ministries, 
but  1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  those  different 
nainistries  to  be  able  to  give  a  distinct  answer. 

703.  You  could  probably  hardly  conceive  a  well-worked  public  office  where 
there  was  not  a  permanent  staff  of  some  kind  or  other  ? — I  should  think  it  was 
impossible  tn  get  on  without  it. 

704.  Do  you  think  that  this  interchange  between  the  two  services  would  give 
the  attach^  a  more  serious  sense  of  their  duty  and  position  than  they  perhaps 
now  possess,  when  they  have  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  therefore  no 
distinct  province  in  which  they  can  consider  themselves  particulai  ly  employed  ? 
— I  hardly  think  it  would  lead  to  improvement  on  that  point,  lor  the  more  or 
less  interest  taken  in  the  service  depends  so  essentially  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racters of  individuals,  I  have  met  with  attaches  who  have  taken  a  great  inierest 
in  the  details  of  ihe  service,  and  who  would  work  as  hard  as  any  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Otiice;  and  others  there  are  no  doubt  who  do  not  take  so  much  interest, 
when  they  are  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the  service.  I  do  not  think  that  merely 
coming  to  work  in  the  Foreign  Office  here  would  make  any  change  in  that 
respect. 

705.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  interchange  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  system,  under  which  a  young  man  is  at  once  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  a  new  and  foreign  life,  without  much  regular  occupatiou  ? — ^I  do 
not  see  any  difference  between  the  temptations  of  this  capital  anti  those  of  other 
large  capitals ;  I  think  that  a  young  man  placed  in  a  public  office  in  London  is 
exposed  to  quite  as  many  t^oaptations  as  a  young  man  going  as  an  attach^  to  the 
euibassy  at  Paris. 

706.  In  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  this  Committee,  at  page  107, 
Lord  Napier  remarks,  ** Tlie  diplomatic  life  is  mther  enervating;  it  does  not 
offer  powerful  stimulants  and  high  rewards.  Should  a  man  of  decided  energy 
and  genius  appear  in  diplomacy  he  would  probably  desert  it  for  the  bar,  or  the 
strife  aud  fame  of  Parliament.  A  methodical  education  in  diplomacy  will,  how- 
ever, form  a  useful  body  of  public  servants,  more  assiduous  in  business  than  the 
last  or  tlie  present  generation."  Do  you  not  think  that  a  transition  from  the 
diplomatic  service  to  the  methodical  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  tend  to 
that  desirable  result? — ^I  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
their  acquiring  more  regular  business  habits.  The  mere  fact  of  seeing  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  of  a  great  public  department  is  conducted  every  day,  must 
be  very  useful  to  any  man  who  is  to  be  employed  in  any  important  office. 

707.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  a  system  by  which  a  young  man  appointed  to 
be  attach^  should  remain  for  a  year  abroad  attached  to  some  court ;  that  he  should 
tlien  be  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  after  that, 
that  he  should  either  be  attached  permanently  to  the  Foreign  Office,  or  to  the 
diplomatic  profession,  according  as  his  abilities  showed  themselves,  or  as  it  might 
be  thought  desirable  by  his  superiors  ? — I  should  not  object  to  some  system  of 
that  kind,  but  I  should  not  like  too  rigid  a  rule  to  be  laid  down  ;  I  would  rather 
leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  young  man  himself^  whether  he  would  ulti- 
mately lake  permanent  employment  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  I 
should  very  much  desire  not  to  have  an  unwilling  servant  either  in  the  Foreign 
Office  or  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

708.  At  present,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  previous  examination 
for  introduction  to  the  Foreign  Office  is  oF  the  same  character  as  that  which  is 
required  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — Not  exactly.  The  examination  for  a 
young  man  wishing  to  enter  the  Foreign  Office  is  more  particularly  the  exanii- 
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making  a  precis.     With  regard  to  French,  a  translating  knov\ ledge  is  wl)at  is 

«9  April  1861.  principally  looked  to.  An  attach^  is  reqnired  to  be  able  to  i^peak  French,  and 
to  be  able  to  translate  Latin  <;r  German,  Spanish  or  Italian  as  well,  and  he  is  also 
required  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  modern  history  and  geography,  so  that 
the  examination  differs  in  some  respects;  in  fact,  the  examinacion  for  diplomacy 
is  meant  to  be  more  a  general  examination,  and  the  examination  for  a  clerk  is 
specially  directed  to  w  hat  is  wanted  for  a  clerk. 

709.  Would  there  be  any  great  difficulty  in  having  a  formal  examination 
which  should  embrace  the  comnnm  points  most  useful  for  both  services? — I  do 
not  think  there  would ;  indeed  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  important 
change,  because  they  are  both  examinations  of  the  same  character,  and  the  man 
who  could  pass  the  one,  would  generally  be  able  to  pass  the  other.  1  should 
not  see  any  hard^^hip  in  allowing  a  voluntary  exchange  between  gentlemen  who 
had  passed  an  examination  somewhat  different;  and  in  the  public  interest  I 
should  desire  to  see  tlie  examinations  remawn  as  they  now  are. 

71U.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  open  com- 
petition for  diplomatic  app(»iniments  .^ — I  should  be  opposed  to  introducing  open 
competition,  because  you  re(|uire  a  particular  class  of  men  for  employment 
abroad.  Persons  holding  diplomatic  appointments  must  come  in  contact  with 
foreign  society ;  if  they  cannot  obtain  an  entrance  into  that  society,  they  are  com- 
paratively useless,  and  they  will  not  obtain  it  unless  they  belong  to  a  certain 
class ;  1  should  desire  therefore  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have,  as  at 
present,  a  power  of  selection. 

711.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  advisable  that  a  gentleman  entering  into  the  diplo- 
matic service  should  possess  a  small  independent  fortune  of  his  own? — It  is 
quite  indispensable,  in  my  opinion  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  he  thought  desirable 
that  a  salary  sufficiently  high  should  be  paid  to  enable  a  gentleman  on  first  enter- 
ing the  diplomatic  service  to  live  entirely  upon  his  salary;  I  believe  that  an 
attach^  must  have  an  income  varying  from  300  /.  to  600  /.  a  year. 

712.  Quite  irrespective  of  his  pay  ?  —No,  I  should  say  including  his  pay ;  that 
is,  his  total  income  should  be  from  300  /.  to  600  /.  a  year.  I  have  asked  several 
gentlemen  what  their  expenditure  was,  and  I  have  known  attaches  who  I  am  sure 
were  not  the  least  extravagant,  but  on  the  contrary  desired  to  live  economically, 
vet  they  found  it  impossible  to  live  in  one  of  the  larger  capitals  under  600/.  a  year. 
In  the  smaller  capitals  300/.  a  year  would  suffice:  I  may  instance  Stockholm  ;  1 
have  always  heard  that  that  was  a  very  cheap  place  to  live  in ;  but  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  Constantinople,  and  Vienna,  are  all  places  where  500/.  or  600  /.  a  year 
would  be  requisite. 

713.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  an  interchange  between  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad  and  the  Fi;reign  OflBice  at  home,  turns  a  good  deal  upon  whether 
that  interchange  is  to  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  ;  which  do  you  think  it  should 
be  ? — 1  should  certainly  commence  by  having  voluntary  exchanges;  I  think  that 
in  making  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  you  shouhi  not  extend  it  too  far.  I  should 
say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  junior  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed 
to  make  voluntary  exchanges  with  attaches,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  if  no  inconvenience  resulted  from  that  arrangement  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  it  would  be  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consider  whether  he 
might  not  extend  the  system,  and  give  it  a  more  regular  character. 

714.  You  would  not  lay  down  as  a  positive  rule,  that  every  employ^  abroad 
should  have  passed  a  certain  number  of  years  here,  and  that  every  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  should  have  passed  a  certain  number  of  years  abroad  ? — No, 
certamly  not,  until  I  had  had  further  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  change. 

715.  Vou  stated,  I  think,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the  period  of  un- 
paid service  to  one  year,  as  a  part  of  an  attache's  education ;  do  you  think  that  the 
period  might  be  extended  to  two,  or  even  to  three  years  ? — I  do  not  attach  any 
very  great  importance  to  the  length  of  time,  but  I  thiuk,  upon  the  whole,  that 
unpaid  service  is  not  desirable.  However  honest,  or  honourable,  or  industrious 
men  may  be,  uhen  they  receive  pay  from  the  public,  they  feel  that  they  are  more 
bound  to  exert  themselves  than  if  they  receive  no  pay,  although  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  we  have  reason  to  be  di?8atisfied  with  the  unpaid  attach^  as  a 
body. 

716.  Suppose  that  this  time  was  understood  to  include  part  of  the  education  of 
an  attach^,  in  tlie  same  way  that  college  life  is  considered  part  of  the  education 
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of  a  young  gentleman,  wduld  that  objection,  do  you  think,  theij  apply? — ^No  ;  I    lord  Wodehouse. 

do  not  think  it  would  ;  ih  fact,  from  the  mere  novelty  of  the  first  year's  service,  a       

young  man  is  not  likeiy,  I  think,  to  show  any  unwillingness  to  work.  ^9  ^P"^  ^^^^' 

717.  At  what  age,  id  your  opinion,  should  an  attach^  enter  the  service? — ^I 
should  not  wish  them  to  begin  too  young;  my  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  better 
they  should  be  generally  21  years  of  age,  and  should  have  finished  their  college 
education  here. 

718.  Is  it  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that  they  should  have  had  some  educa- 
tion at  some  recognised  place  of  instruction  in  England? — Very  desirable, 
not  only  because  they  are  less  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  follies  of  a  large 
capital,  but  because  I  think  that  they  obtain  valuable  information  of  a  general 
kind,  which  prepares  them  for  their  after  duties,  more  than  if  they  were  at  once 
launched  into  the  profession,  and  began  its  routine  business  before  their  education 
as  young  men  was  completed. 

719.  Is  there  no  limit  at  present  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attaches? — Theife 
is  no  rule  actually  fixed ;  but,  practically,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  appoint  fresh 
unpaid  attach^  until  there  are  vacancies ;  no  precise  rule  has  been  laid  down ; 
but  I  think  that  the  Secretaries  of  State  have  generally  observed  that  principle. 

720.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  into  our  service  the  rule 
which  exists  in  the  French  service,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  limited 
number  of  paid  and  of  unpaid  attaches ;  or,  as  in  their  service,  paid  first,  second, 
and  third  secretaries  ? — The  two  points  are  distinct,  I  think. 

721.  I  mean,  whether  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  limited 
number,  whether  they  be  attaches  or  secretaries  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  having  a 
settled  number ;  I  consider  the  number  practically  to  be  settled  now,  but  I  see 
no  objection  to  that  number  being  fixed. 

722.  Did  you  employ  a  private  secretary  ? — No. 

723.  Is  it  advisable  that  the  head  of  a  mission  should  be  authorised  to  do  so, 
and  to  employ  one  of  his  attaches  in  this  office  r — I  think  it  would  be  advisable ; 
at  large  missions,  such  as  Paris  and  Constantinople,  a  minister  might  be  authorised 
to  employ  one  of  the  attaches,  just  as  now  the  Secretary  of  State  employs  one 
of  the  clerks  in  the  oflSce  over  which  he  presides  as  his  private  secretary. 
When  I  was  at  St.  Petersburgh  I  usually  employed  one  of  the  attaches  to  copy 
my  private  letters;  but  I  should  much  rather  have  had  a  recognised  private 
secretary. 

724.  You  would  not  employ  a  man  who  did  not  form  part  of  the  embassy  ? — I 
should  prefer  not  to  do  so  ;  I  think  that  it  rather  leads  to  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times to  some  jealousy.  It  is  much  better  that  there  should  be  no  persons,  who 
are  not  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  employed  in  the 
chanceries  abroad,  because  naturally  it  is  impossible  for  a  minister  to  draw  an 
exact  line  between  private  and  public  business;  if  he  has  a  private  secretary, 
he  must  use  him  generally  in  the  business  of  the  chancery.  I  think  that  he 
should  be  a  recognised  member  of  the  service,  and  I  would  give  him  a  small 
salary  additional  to  his  salary  as  attache. 

725.  Chairman.']  Must  not  the  position  of  a  private  secretary  in  an  important 
mission,  entrusted,  as  he  must  be,  with  very  important  secret  matters,  be  some- 
what dubious  in  his  relation  to  the  service  generally,  if  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
service? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

,  726.  Mr.  JLayard.]  Would  you  place  his  additional  salary  on  the  chief  of  the 
mission,  or  upon  the  Government? — I  think  the  Government  should  pay  it ;  but 
only  a  small  salary,  60/.  or  100  /.  a  year. 

727.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  All  ambassadors  have  private  secretaries,  have 
they  not  ? — I  believe  that  in  practice  they  generally  have  private  secretaries  of 
their  own,*  but  such  private  secretaries  are  not  recognised  in  the  service. 

728.  In  Paris  there  is  one,  and  is  he  not  paid  ? — Mr.  Atlee  holds  a  particular 
position  ;  he  is  called  Archivist,  as  well  as  having  charge  of  the  papers  of  the 
chancery,  but  he  is  not  recognised  in  the  service  as  private  secretary ;  indeed,     » 
we  have  no  such  title  in  the  service,  although  a  person  acting  as  private  secretary 
may  receive  a  salary  for  some  other  duties.   ^ 

72y.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Are  thwe  many  young  men  who  enter  the  service 
'without  intending  to  continue  in  it  ? — I  should  think  not ;  but  there  are,  un- 
doubtedly, some  who  leave  it  after  a  few  yeai^s. 

730.  Chairman.']  It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  late  years  to  attach  young 
men  of  rank  and  position  to  embassies  as  a  sort  of  social  convenience  ? — No. 
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733.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  When  the  practice  was  introduced  of  not  paying 
attaches,  was  it  not  at  that  time  the  custom  for  attach^  to  live  with  the  ministers 
or  ambassadors  in  their  houses,  and  to  dine  at  their  tables  ? — ^Yes ;  fcttmerly,  I 
believe,  that  was  always  the  custom ;  and  the  attach^  was-  spoken  of  in  the  Letter 
of  Appointment  as  "  one  of  the  family.'* 

733.  Chairman.']  Is  that  phrase  still  continued  ? — No. 

734.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  business  of  the  office  was 
alwaj^s  performed  by,  unpaid  attaches  as  well  as  by  the  other  attaches  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  there  is  no  distinction  made  now ;  and  I  have  been  lef^^  when  at  the 
head  of  a  mission,  with  only  unpaid  attach^^  who  did  the  business  during  the 
accidental  absence  of  the  paid  attaches. 

735.  Did  you  ever  find  any  practical  inconvenience  arise  from  that  ? — I  can- 
not say  that  I  ever  did. 

736.  Did  you  ever  find  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  those  young  mea  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office? — Certainly  none.  I  may  say  that  those  vrfao 
served  under  me  were  particularly  willing;  but  I  ha\^  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  have  he^rd  the  opinion  expressed,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  all  attach^ 
received  some  pay ;  because  in  some  cases  jealousy  may  arise  from  a  feeling 
that  the  unpaid  attach^  have  an  undue  share  of  work  thrown  upon  them,  as 
compared  with  the  paid  attach^. 

737.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  additional  expense  that  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  public  by  creating  a  fresh  number  of  paid  attacli^? — I  dq  not 
think  that  the  expense  would  be  large.     I  would  pay  them  on  a  scale  similar  in 

,  principle  to  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  the  clerks  there  receive 
100  L  a  year  on  their  first  appointment,  and  rise  so  much  annually  up  to  a 
maximum,  so  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  attach^  would  receive  more,  or  very 
little  more  in  eight  years,  than  they  would  receive  under  the  present  system, 
when,  after  being  unpaid  for  four  or  five  years,  they  suddenly  become  the  reci- 
pi^Qts  of  a  salary  of  250  /.  or  300  /.  a  year. 

738.  Would  you  not  be  introducing  a  great  number  of  young  men  into  the 
service,  for  whom  no  provision  would  be  hereafter  made? — 1  do  not  see  why  we 
should  have  any  more  young  men  than  now,  and  I  should  not,  in  fact,  pay  them 
more,  for  they  would  commence  by  receiving  a  small  salary,  which  would 
gradually  increase. 

739.  But  if  you  took  them  into  the  actual  pay  of  the  Crown,  do  not  you  think, 
that  that  would  constitute  a  claim  on  their  part  hereafter? — Undoubtedly  it 

^  would ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  a  claim  now :  practically,  most  of  them 
rise  in  the  course  of  time ;  there  may,  of  course,  be  sometimes  particular  reasons 
why  a  man  does  not  rise,  but  if  you  look  to  the  list  you  will  see  that  they  geno» 
rally  become  Secretaries  of  Legation.  I  do  not  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  paying 
the  attaches  in  the  second  year  of  their  service,  instead  of  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  would  make  any  difference  as  to  their  claim  to  promotion. 

740.  Must  it  not  have  the  efiect  of  introducing  a  larger  number,  who  would 
look  to  receiving  a  small  salary,  than  would  enter  into  the  service  if  they  had  no 
salary  for  two  years  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  if  you  gave  them  only  100  /.  a  year 

,       on  their  first  appointment,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for    them  to  live  upon 
such  an  income  ;  they  must  have  an  income  of  their  own. 

•  741 .  Chairman.']  Would  not  that  consideration  in  itself  be  a  great  check  upon 
any  minister  against  his  admitting  into  the  service  any  superfluous  persons  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  make  any  great  difierence ;  the  minister,  probably,  would 
appoint  for  other  reasons,  without  taking  that  into  consideration. 

742.  Mr.  Layard.]  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  regularly  acknowledged 
list  of  unpaid  attach6ships,  ccfnsisting  of  a  certain  number,  and  then  to  fill  it  up 

•  as  vacancies  occurred  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that,  for  I  think  that  practically  thci 
is  very  near  the  system  which  prevails  now ;  if  it  were  to  be  put  into  a  r^ular 
fixed  form  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  objectionable  ;  but  I  should  Uke  to  see  some 
elasticity  left,  for  there  are  occasions  when  a  sudden  press  of  business  may  arise 
in  a  mission  abroad,  and  you  may  want  another  man  there. 

743.  If  a  minister  had  a  list  of  applications,  he  could  always  fill  up 
vacancies  as  they  occurred  ? — ^The  minister  always  has  a  list  of  applications  now ; 
and,  generally  speakings  a  considerable  one. 

744,  Chairman.'] 
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744.  Chairman.']  I  see  that  by  the  last  French  regulation  of  1856,  the  number  of  Lord  Woiehmue. 

unpaid  attaches,  or  supernumerary  attach6s,  is  fixed  at  44 ;  is  it,  in  your  opinion, 

advisable  to  have  any  absolutely  fixed  number? — I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it ;      «9  April  i86i, 
but  the  number  has  not  varied  very  materially  in  our  service,  and  it  is  usually 

regulated  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  paid  appointments. 

745.  Mr.  HankeyJ]  There  are  now  about  60  unpaid  attach63  on  that  list? — 
About  that  number. 

746.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  not  too  large  a  list  of  unpaid  attaches  to  wait 
for  the  ordinary  turn,  when  they  might  be  appointed  paid  attaches  ? — I  have  not 
considered  the  point  very  particularly ;  I  look  merely  to  the  time  for  which 
gentlemen  have  usually  remained  unpaid,  and  I  know  that  promotions  have 
taken  place  after  periods  of  from  three  to  six  years,  and  I  conclude  therefore 
that  the  list  is  not  too  large. 

747.  If  it  appears  that  there  is  a  prospect,  judging  from  past  experience,  of 
about  five  being  taken  annuajly  from  the  list  to  fill  up  vacancies,  it  would  take 
about  nine,  or  between  nine  and  ten  years  to  clear  off  the  list ;  is  not  that,  in 
your  opinion,  too  long  to  keep  a  man  an  unpaid  attach^  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that 
from  three  to  six  years  is  the  longest  time  which  a  man  ought  to  remain  unpaid 
under  the  present  system  ;  and  that  has  been  generally  the  case  of  late. 

748.  If  this  list  is  such  that  it  could  not,  in  all  probability,  he  cleared  off 
under  eight  years,  do  you  not  think  tl>at  that  is  too  long  ?— Certainly. 

749.  There  are,  I  believe,  two  examinations  which  every  attach^  must  undergo; 
first,  before  he  enters  the  service,  and  afterwards  before  he  is  appointed  a  paid 
attach^?— Yes. 

750.  The  examination  is,  I  believe,  of  the  same  nature,  but  rather  more  strict, 
for  the  second  appointment  r — There  is  some  difference.  The  examination  for 
second  appointments  comprises  the  language  of  the  country  where  the  attach^ 
has  resided,  and  differs  in  that  respect  from  the  first  examination;  and  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  establishinor  it,  was  in  order  that  the  attaches 
might  occupy  themselves  usefully  in  learning  the  languages  of  the  countries 
where  they  reside  when  they  first  entered  the  service  ;  and  I  think  this  regulation 
has  produced  a  good  effect  in  the  service,  by  inducing  young  men  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  in  improving  themselves  in  languages. 

751.  It  is  necessary,  I  believe,  before  a  man  can  get  appointed  paid  attach^, 
that  he  should  undergo  a  second  examination  ?-^Yes. 

752.  And  that  examination  can  only  take  place  in  London  ? — That  examination 
must  take  place  in  London. 

753.  If  a  young  man  is  sent  out  as  attach^  to  South  America,  in  what  way 
can  he  undergo  his  second  examination  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  of  paid 
attach^  ? — He  must  come  home  for  the  purpose. 

754.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  bring  a  young  man  home  from  South 
America  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  his  second  examination  ? — There  is  no 
difficulty  in  it ;  an  attach6  in  every  part  of  the  ^  world  has  a  right  to  a  certain 
amount  of  leave,  and  that  leave,  if  he  is  at  a  very  distant  post,  he  will  probably 
take  once  in  two  years ;  and  if  he  were  appointed  to  a  new  post,  he  would 
probably  take  England  on  his  way  home,  so  that,  in  practice,  there  is  no  serious 
difiiculty. 

755.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  instances  now  in  which  young  men, 
who  have  been  appointed  as  paid  attach^,  have  not  been  able  to  undergo,  or 
have  not  undergone,  their  examination  for  at  least  two  years  after 'their 
appointment  as  paid  attach^  ? — There  may  be  one  or  two  instances,  but  I  should 
think  that  those  instances  will  not  occur  in  future,  under  the  present  regulation, 
by  which,  after  two  years  service,  any  gentleman  may  pass  his  examination  for 
a  paid  attach^hip. 

756*  If  a  young  man  should  consider  himself  sufficiently  qualified  to  pass  an 
examination,  equal  to  that  for  a  paid  attach&hip,  at  once,  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  his  voluntarily  undergoing  that  examination  at  first? — Yes; 
I  should  object  to  that  greatly,  as  it  would  defeat  altogether  the  intention  of 
the  second  examination,  which  was,  to  induce  young  men  to  acquire  the 
languages  of  the  countries  where  they  reside ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  that 
intention  has  been  defeated  by  the  rule  which  Lord  Malmesbury  made, 
that  attach^  might  be  examined  within  two  years  after  their  first  appoint- 
ment. I  believe  the  reason  was,  that  it  was  found  that  inconvenience  arose 
from  gentlemen  not  having  passed  their  examinations,  and  not  being  ready 

0^7.  L  2  for 
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Lord  JFoddiouse.   for  appointments  as  paid  attacli65*     I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  change 

was  a  bad  one  upon  the  whole,  but  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  alter  it,  and  put 

i()  April  1861.  an  end  to  that  second  examination,  you  would  not  get  the  advantage  that  you  do 
BOW,  namely,  that  of  an  attach^  when  he  first  joins  the  service  having  a 
direct  inducement  to  be  industrious. 

757.  Chairman.']  Do  you  not  attach  very  great  importance  to  a  complete 
command  of  the  French  lanj^uage  on  the  part  of  every  person  engaged  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  ? — It  is,  no  doubt,  very  important. 

758.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  it  a  sine  qud  non  for  admission 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  that  a  man  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
language  ? — He  is  now  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  French ;  but  if  you  mean 
that  the  examination  should  be  made  more  difficult,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
necessary ;  for  if  a  man  is  fairly  grounded  in  French,  and  goes  to  live  abroad,  in 
a  very  short  time  he  is  almost  sure  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

759.  Do  you  believe  that  a  full  command  and  a  correct  use  of  the  French 
language  is  universal  among  the  younger  members  of  our  Diplomatic  Service? — 
I  think  that  a  full  command  and  a  correct  use  of  ihe  French  language  is  possessed 
by  very  few  men  who  are  not  Frenchmen ;  it  is  a  matter  of  degree ;  but  I  think 
that  the  attaches  generally  have  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  French.  I  believe 
that  their  knowledge  has  increased  by  their  being  compelled  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  that  language.  I  think  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  a  body, 
they  are  not  now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  French  language ;  certainly 
there  is  a  decided  improvement,  from  what  I  have  observed,  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  service  in  that  respect. 

760.  Is  not  the  respect  which  a  person  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  ought  to 
inspire  in  society  abroad  very  much  affiicted  by  the  mode  in  which  he  is  enabled 
to  communicate  or  express  his  opinion  in  French? — If  any  gentleman  speaks 
French  very  ill,  it  will,  of  course,  impair  and  limit  his  usefulness;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  think  that  our  diplomatists  speak  French  sufficiently  well  for  their 
business. 

761.  Do  you  think  that  they  speak  it  as  well  as  members  of  other  foreign 
missions,  not  French  ? — That  is  a  matter  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  in 
one  word,  for  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the  knowledge  of  French  possessed 
by  different  nations;  for  instance,  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portuguese 
usually  do  not  speak  French  well,  while  the  Russians  speak  it  well,  and  the  Ger- 
mans very  fairly.  I  have  heard  Frenchmen  express  this  opinion,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Russians  speak  French  the  best ;  after  the  Russians,  the  English  and 
the  Germans,  who  speak  it  much  about  the  same.  I  speak  of  those  English 
who  live  much  abroad.  Of  course,  however,  there  is  not  so  general  a  know- 
ledge of  French  in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent. 

762.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language,  I 
presume  you  look  more  to  a  substantial  knowledge  of  French  and  a  power  of 
expressing  ideas- in  it  rather  than  to  elegance  in  speaking? — Speaking  is  the 
most  important  point  in  our  service;  we  write  in  English;  correctness  is  of  course 
more  necessary  than  elegance. 

763.  With  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  examination  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
a  question  has  been  raised  ^ts-to  the  preparatory  education  which  is  necessary  ; 
some  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  correct  mode  of 
speaking  the  French  language  without  either  very  early  training  in  it,  or  a  residence 
abroad.  Do  you  consider,  as  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  that  a  young  man 
going  abroad  at  the  age  of  19  or  20,  if  he  has  had  a  good  previous  education  .in 
the  grammar  and  reading  of  French,  can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  for 
all  practical  purposes  ? — I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  any  person  can  acquire 
here  quite  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French  language  to  enable  him,  when  he 
goes  abroad,  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  complete  his  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  as 
competent  in  that  language  as  any  other  pereon. 

764.  What  amount  of  speaking  power  would  you  require  before  the  Civil 
Service  examination,  such  an  amount  of  speaking  power  as  would  be  requisite 
to  carry  on  a  conversation,  or  would  you  leave  that  to  be  acquired  afterwards? — 
I  should  require  enough  speaking  power  to  enable  a  man  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation for,  I  do  not  think  it  creditable  for  any  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
not  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  the  French  language. 

765.  Chairman.']  Is  not  the  free  and  easy  use  of  the  French  language  indis- 

pensable 
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» 

pensable  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  feel  at  his  ease  in  foreign  society  r  —It  is    Lord  Wodekouse^ 
absolutely  indispensable  if  a  man  is  to  live  in  foreign  society  at  all. 

766.  Therefore,  do  you  not  think  that  the  very  partial  interest  which  the      fl9Apnii86i. 
younger  members  of  our  diplomatic  body  take  in  foreign  society  is  in  some 

degree  to  be  attributed  to  their  not  having  acquired  a  free  use  of  the  French 
language  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  I  attribute  it  to  that  cause ;  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  say  why  the  younger  members  of  our  Diplomatic  Service  do  not  enter  so 
.much  into  society  as  is  desirable.  The  general  reason  may  be  that  Englishmen 
like  to  live  by  themselves,  and  among  their  own  set,  from  natural  shyness, 
I  have  known  gentlemen  who  certainly  spoke  French  with  perfect  fluency,  who 
nevertheless  went  little  into  foreign  society.  I  wish,,  however,  to  add  that  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  desirable  that  gentlemen  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service 
should  not  receive  their  education  principally  abroad;  but  should  receive  it 
principally  at  home,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  thoroughly  English  opinions; 
and  therefore  although  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  may  be  acquired 
better  abroad  than  at  home,  yet  as  a  sufficient  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in 
England,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  make  any  change  in  the  examinations 
which  would  give  a  person  who  had  been  educated  abroad  a  decided  advantage 
over  persons  educated  at  home. 

767.  Mr.  Hope.]  Referring  to  your  previous  answer,  that  you  would  wish 
persons  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service,  if  possible,  to  have  received  a  university 
education,  I  presume  you  would  not,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  interrupt  that 
course  of  education  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  ? — No. 

768.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar^  But  the  university  education  would  carry  a  young 
man  probably  too  far;  he  would  be  too  old,  would  he  not? — No.  1  have 
before  stated  that  1  thought  20  or  21  was  the  best  age  for  him  to  enter  the  service. 

769.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Is  it  not  a  fact,  with  reference  to  the  examination  for  an 
attacheship,  that  you  require  a  different  knowledge  of  French  altogether  from 
that  which  is  required  for  entering  the  Foreign  Office?— Yes. 

770.  In  the  case  of  those  who  enter  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  language  that  is  required  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  translate  and  to  read  ? 
—Yes;  especially  to  translate. 

771.  In  the  case  of  those  going  abroad,  you  have  rather  a  reference  to  their 
power  of  conversation  in  French  ? — Yes. 

772.  With  regard  to  the  rule  to  which  you  have  referred,  that  any  person 
might  pass  a  second  examination  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
what  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  language  which  a  {gentleman,  who  wishes  to 
pass  that  second  examination,  must  be  examined  in  ;  is  it  not  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  he  has  been  resident  ?  —It  was  so  originally,  and  I  think 
it  still  ought  to  be  so. 

773.  Suppose  that  an  attach^  has  been  two  years  resident  in  Spain,  and  he  is 
afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  removed  to  Florence,  and  then  passes  a  short  time 
at  some  other  place,  say  at  Vienna,  is  it  not  fair  that  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  examined  in  that  language  with  which,  from  his  longer  residence 
in  the  country,  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  better  acquainted?— I  think  so.  In 
cases  where  an  individual  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  a  country,  say  for  two 
or  three  months,  he  would  make  application  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  dispensed 
from  being  examined  in  the  language  of  that  country. 

774.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  In  some  way  or  other  it  appears  clear  that  we  do  npt 
exactly  get  the  young  men  who  feel  the  strongest  interest  in  going  into  foreign 
society? — We  certainly  do  get  men  who  do  not  go  sufficiently  into  foreign 
society  while  in  the  junior  branches  of  the  service. 

775.  Suppose  it  were  in  any  way  possible  to  obtain  men  who  felt  the  strongest 
interest  in  foreign  matters,  the  men  being  cf  the  same  class  as  they  are  now  •  and 
supposing  that  there  was  a  perfectly  open  competitive  exaniination,  leaving  a 
veto  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  case  of  a  wrong  man  getting  in,  what  would 
your  opinion  of  such  a  plan  be  ? — I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  exercise  such  a  veto. 

776.  Supposing  that  you  had  an  examination  very  much  like,  upon  the  whole, 
that  which  is  undergone  at  Oxford,  superadded  to  an  examination  which  would 
require  a  man  to  have  lived  two  years  on  the  Continent,  and  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  it,  do  you  not  think  that  in  such  an  examination  as  that  the  odds 
would  be  twenty  to  one  in  favour  of  the  same  class  which  gets  attach^sbips  now? 

0.47*  '  1*3  —I  think 
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Lord  WoMiimm.    — I  think  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  require  such  an  examination  to  be 

passed  through  as  that;  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  system  would  work. 

29 April  i86i.         777.  I  believe  there  are  only  about  two  attacheships  open  every  year? — There 
are  more  than  that,  but  the  number  is  on  an  average  not  large. 

778.  If  it  were  known  that  those  appointments  were  only  to  be  obtained  as  the 
reward  of  the  very  highest  merit,  would  not  candidates  be  animated  with  just 
the  same  kind  of  ambition  ;  I  mean  such  young  men  as  could  afford  to  enter 
diplomatic  life,  as  lead  them  to  become  candidates  for  the  Ireland  scholarships? — 
I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  the  case  ;  I  think  that  young  men  who  could 
pass  through  such  an  examination  as  the  examination  for  a  high  degree  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  would  not  be  likely  to  compete  for  a  junior  attach^ship, 
especially  if  you  consider  the  duties  that  are  to  be  performed,  which  consist 
for  a  long  time  principally  of  copying. 

779.  But  what  other  thing  )s  there  that  a  young  man  can  do  so  desirable  as 
becoming  an  attach^,  if  he  does  not  chance  to  haTe  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons? — That  must  be  a  matter  entirely  rf 
individual  taste;  it  is  a  question  what  a  man  would  most  like;  I  do  not  think 
that  you  want  literary  men  for  the  purposes  of  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  follows  that  a  man  who  could  pass  such  an  exumination  as 
you  have  alluded  to  would  enter  much  into  society;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  a  man  who  has  strong  literary  tastes  would  often  be  just  the  man  who 
would  not  enter  much  into  society;  what  you  want  is  a  man  who  will  mix  a 
great  deal  in  general  society. 

780.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  there  is  a  society 
not  exactly  literary,  but  a  highly  intellectual  society,  in  which  it  would  be  very- 
important  timt  our  attaches  and  diplomatic  officers  should  move  ;  take  Paris 
for  example;  surely  the  best  society  in  Paris,  in  point  of  rank,  is  a  very 
intellectual  society? — Yes;  but  it  is  not  the  most  literary  society  that  is 
always  the  society  in  which  the  most  important  diplomatic  information  is  to  be 
picked  up. 

781.  Take  any  of  the  salons  in  Paris ;  you  would  meet  there  a  certain  number 
of  literary  men,  and  a  certain  number  of  polilical  men,  and  the  person  who 
would  be  calculated  to  shine  there  would  be  the  person,  would  he  not,  who  was 
calculated  to  succeed  in  such  an  examination  as  I  have  suggested  ? — It  might  be 
so ;  but  1  do  not  think  that  that  kind  of  examination  would  be  at  all  suited  for 
gentlemen  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

782.  As  an  experiment,  ilo  you  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  try  ?— I  think 
that  it  is  undesirable  as  an  experiment;  I  do  not  see  how  that  veto  which  you 
have  suggested  could  be  exercised* 

783.  Mr.  HopeJ]  You  have  referred  to  M.  Thouvenel  as  having  been  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  afterwards  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  after  that, 
again  returning  to  the  Foreign  Office;  did  M.  Thouvenel  occupy  any  post 
analogous  to  that  of  our  permanent  Under  Secretary  r — He  was,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  principal  r^dacteurs  when  M.  Walew&ki  was  Foreign  Minister,  but  we  have 
no  office  of  that  kind  in  our  service. 

784.  I  asked  you  >yhether  his  post  answered  more  to  that  of  permanent  Under 
Secretarv,  or  was  it  more  like  that  of  a  senior  or  assistant  clerk  ?— I  should  think 
that  it  far  more  answered  to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary ;  it  was  a  very  important 
position. 

785.  So  that  that  case  would  not  militate  against  your  opinion,  which  is  against 
moving  senior  or  assistant  clerks? — No. 

786.  Lofd  Harry  Vane.']  The  situation  which  M-'  Thouvenel  held  was  a 
situation  which  does  not  exist  in  this  country? — Yes. 

787.  It  only  exists  in  Russia  and  in  France?— I  know  that  it  existe  in  Russia 
and  in  France,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  exists  in  any  other  countries. 

788.  Mr.  Hope.]  I  believe  that  in  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
House,  containing  the  opinions  of  diffisrent  diplomatists  abroad,  there  are  one  or 
two  who  refer  to  the  publication  of  despatches  in  this  country  indiscriminately  as 
rendering  it  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  information  for  fear  of  the  persons  on  the 
Continent  communicating  it  becoming  compromised ;  have  you  had  any  eXperi- 

.  ence  to  that  eflect  ?— There  is  certainly  some  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  foreign 
diplomatists,  to  make  free  communications  to  English  diplomatists  from  their 
knowledge  that  whai  they  communicate  may  be  published  in  a  Blue  Book,  but 
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I  do  not  see  any  mode  of  obviating  this  inconvenience.     You  must  publish  for  Lord  §f'odehcmf9. 

the  use  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  information  on  foreign  affairs.  — ' 

789.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Do  you  not  think,  after  a  young  man  has  been  ^^^.i/kI  liQi. 
five  or  six  years  in  the  service,  having  obtained  the  good  opinion  of  the  minister 

he  has  served  under,  that  that  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  merit,  without  his  being 
brought  from  a  great  distance  to  undergo  an  examination  ? — I  would  not  trust 
much  to  the  opinion  of  any  individual;  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  perfectly  im- 
partial opinion  of  a  man  who  has  worked  under  you  for  some  time  ;  everybody 
wonld  always  wish  to  give  a  favourable  opinion ;  and  therefore  I  would  rather 
trust  to  an  opinion  based  upon  some  impartial  examination  than  to  the  certificate 
of  any  indiyiduaL 

790.  Are  there  not  many  qualifications  requisite  in  foreign  service  for  an 
attach^  which  no  examination  can  test  at  all  ? — Certainly,  there  are  many. 

791.  You  have  mentioned  the  practice  which  prevailed  formerly,  when  the 
attach^  formed  part  of  the  social  circle  of  the  minister ;  at  the  time  they  were 
first  unpaid  they  used  to  live  with  the  minister^  and  you  said  that  they  were 
considered  **  as  part  of  the  family;"  when  was  that  custom  broken  through,  of 
the  minister  receiving  the  attaches? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  date;  pro- 
bably it  has  been  a  gradual  change ;  but  you  may  say  that  it  still  more  or  less 
exists,  because  all  ministers  receive  their  attaches  to  a  certain  degree,  and  many 
of  them  receive  them  very  often.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  minister  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  my  secretary  and  attaches  did  not  always  dine  in  my  house  as  a 
rule,  but  they  probably  did  four  days  in  the  week,  in  fact  almost  whenever  they 
pleased  ;  they  lived  a  great  deal  with  me,  and  I  know  that  in  many  of  the  other 
missions  that  has  been  the  case ;  but  it  is  not  obligatory  on  a  minister ;  it  will 
depend  upon  his  ovm  habits,  and  upon  whether  he  likes  the  men  who  are  placed 
under  him.  ' 

792.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  attach6  and  ihe  minister,  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
formerly? — I  believe  so;  but  I  think  the  change  has  been  rather  exaggerated  ; 
for  I  know  that  there  is  very  great  intimacy  between  the  different  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  still  treated  as  if  they  almost 
belonged  to  the  &mily. 

793.  Has  the  change  occurred  in  consequence  of  any  reduction  which  has  been 
made  in  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  that  that  may  have 
bad  some  effect.  In  former  times,  when  the  salaries  were  very  large,  before 
1832,  when  a  change  took  place,  I  dare  say  that  open  bouse  was  kept  to  a  far 
greater  extent.  ♦ 

794.  You,  having  been  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  can  probably  state  whether 
it  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  minister  to  live  at  St.  Petersburg  on  his 
salary,  and  receive  hi?  attaches  as  part  of  the  family  circle  ? — Tiie  additional 
expense  of  receiving  his  attaches  may  not  be  very  large,  but  I  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  live  upon  the  salary  that  is  ^ven  to  the  minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
at  all  events,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  think  he  ought  to  live ;  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question;  the  salary  was  6,000/.,  and  900/.  house  rent,  when  I  was 
minister ;  since  an  ambassador  has  been  appointed,  the  salary  has  been  raised  to 
7,000./.  Of  course  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  degree  ;  a  gentleman  may  live  upon 
7,000/.  a  year  in  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  in  London,  and  live  very  well 
and  comfortably ;  but  if  he  is  to  occupy  a  great  position  in  society,  and  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  minister  of  France  would  occupy  in  society  here,  he  must  spend 
more  than  7,000  /.  You  must  remember  that  the  representative  of  this  country, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  great  persionage  in  foreign  society,  whether  holding  the 
lank  of  ambassador  or  minister;  you  must,  therefore,  expect  that  he  will  have 
to  spend  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

795.  Lord  Harry  Vane.'\  Have  you  received  any  allowances  for  balls  and 
f6tes  ?— None. 

796.  Chairman^  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  generally  what  the  ex- 
penses of  an  ambassador  or  minister,  from  a  first  rate  Power,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
would  be  likely  to  be  ? — I  do  not  think  he  could  live  in,  the  manner  in  which,  I 
think,  the.  ambassador  or  minister  from  this  country  should  live,  under  10,000  /. 
a  year. 

797.  Sir  Minto  Farguhar.']  You  have  mentioned  St.  Petersburg,  and,  I  per- 
ceive^ in  the  list  of  salaries,  that  the  salary  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  is  10,000/. 
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Lord  JVodehause.  a  year,  and  that  the  sdary  of  the  ambassador  lately  appointed  to  St.  Petersburg 

is  7,000  /.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

«9  April  1861.  798.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  ought  to  have 
a  salary  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  the  ambassador  at  Paris  receives? — I 
think  that  the  ambassador  at  Paris  should  have  rather  more  than  the  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  because  a  very  large  number  of  English  go  to  Paris  ;  and,  in  that 
respect,  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  has  not  very  large  expenses,  for  very 
few  English  go  thither.  Moreover,  the  ambassador  at  Paris  must  be  considered 
the  first  of  our  ambassadors ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  he  should  receive  more. 
The  ambassador  at  Paris  has  10,000  Z.,  including  house-rent,  and  a  house  and 
10,000  Z.  a  year  would  be  sufficient  for  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

799.  Your  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  ambassador  at  Paris  ought  to  re- 
ceive more  than  10,000/.,  and  that  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  ought  to  re- 
ceive 10,000/.  ? — If  you  are  to  give  the  ambassador  enough  to  pay  his  expenses, 
I  must,  from  my  own  experience,  say  that  he  must  have  10,000/.  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  point  of  fact,  I  myself  spent  more  than  that ;  but  then  you  have 
never  acted  upon  the  principle  of  giving  to  any  of  your  ambassadors,  or  ministers, 
a  salary  to  cover  all  their  expenses,  if  they  lived  in  the  way  I  have  indicated. 
I  merely  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  how  I  think  they  should  live.  I  have 
told  you  what  it  would  cost,  and  I  am  confident  that  my  estimate  is  ndt  too 
high.  A  minister  may  of  course  live  respectably  for  less,  but  he  could  not 
occupy  the  position  in  which  we  expect  to  see  our  representative  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

800.  Mr.  Zayarrf.]  Were  you  ambassador  or  minister  at  St.  Petersburg?:— 
I  was  minister. 

801.  What  distinction  would  you  draw  between  an  ambassador  and  a  minister  r 
— I  do  not  think  that  at  any  large  court,  such  as  St.  Petersburg,  practically  there 
is  much  distinction ;  as  regards  expense,  I  have  always  thought  that  our  repre- 
sentative at  St.  Petersburcrh  ought  to  be  an  ambassador,  and  that  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  my  own  residence  there.  I  was  obliged  almost  to  assume,  as  it 
were,  the  position  of  an  ambassador.  I  found  that  I  could  not  well  place 
myself  upon  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  that 
practically  I  was  put  to  exactly  the  same  expense ;  1  think  I  was  treated  with 
as  nmch  respect  in  society ;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  were  inconveniences 
connected  with  my  not  having  the  rank  of  ambassador.  The  social  position  is 
not  precisely  the  same;  and  there  is  a  serious  inconvenience  in  not  having 
access  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country,  which  is  a  real  diminution  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  representative  of  this  country.  In  the  case  of  a  minister,  it  is 
a  favour  to  obtain  access  to  the  Sovereign,  but  in  the  case  of  an  ambassador,  it 
is  a  right. 

802.  You  were,  I  believe,  sent  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  without  having 
been  previously  in  the  diplomatic  service? — Yes. 

803.  You  do  not  think  that  the  heads  of  missions  should  be  subject  as  to 
service  to  the  same  rules  as  the  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  ?— I,  of 
course,  should  speak  with  considerable  diffidence  upon  that  point. 

804.  Mr.  Hope.']  I  believe  that  the  position  of  the  diplomatic  body  generally 
abroad,  is  one  of  much  more  prominence  than  it  is  in  England,  in  society  ? — 
I  could  not  answer  that  question  generally,  without  being  acquainted  with  the 

,   society  of  many  more  caj)itals  than  I  am. 

805.  Is  not  considerable  importance  attached  occasionally  to  giving  fetes,  and 
other  entertainments,  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  ? — Yes. 

806.  Is  it  within  your  experience,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  importance 
that  f^tes  should  be  given  r — It  has  been  within  my  experience.  I  think  it  may 
be  occasionally  desirable  that  a  fete  should  be  given,  at  which  the  Sovereign  of 
the  country  should  be  present. 

807.  In  fact  the  giving  of  a  f&te  becomes  not  merely  a  matter  of  social  im- 
portance, but  it  is  a  matter  of  political  significance? — In  some  cases  it  certainly 
may  have  that  significance  in  society. 

808.  Mr.  Lai/ard.']  Are  you  of  opinion  that  whilst  the  upper  diplomatic  posts 
may  be  given  to  persons  not  in  the  profession,  that  those  up  to  the  rank  of  secre- 
tary should  be  confined  entirely  to  such  as  are  within  it? — I  think  that  up  to 
the  rank  of  secretary  they  should  be  strictly  confined  to  those  within  ;  and  that 
it  is  very  unfair  to  the  juniors  to  bring  in  the  profession  persons  from  without. 
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I  speak  with  diffidence  as  to  the  advantage  of  bringing  persons  into  the  higher    Lord  Wedekmm, 

posts  who  have  not  been  in  the  service  before,  having  myself  been  brought  in  in       

that  way  for  a  tirae;  but  I  should  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Govern-      39  April  1861. 

m'ent  should  always  have  the  power  of  introducing  persons  who  have  not  been 

previously  in  the  diplomatic  service  into  the  higher  posts,  for  political  reasons. 

It  is  most  important  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  our  foreign  relations, 

that  our  ministers  at  the  great  Courts  should  have  the  political  confidence  of  the 

Government  of  the  day  ;  and  I  think  that  in  that  respect  there  has  been  a  change 

for  the  worse  in  our  practice,  for  at  such  Courts  as  Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople, 

or  St.  Petersburg,  however  able  and  useful  an  ambassador  may  be,  I  do  not  see 

how  he  can  discharge  his  duties  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  of 

the  day,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public  service,  unless  he  has 

the  political  confidence  of  the  chief  under  whom  he  serves, 

809.  Do  you  approve  of  the  old  system  of  changing  the  heads  of  the  principal 
missions  on  a  change  of  Government? — !n  some  cases  I  think  it  had  a  decided 
advantage. 

810.  Wduld you  limit  the  age  of  those  who  enter  the  diplomatic  service;  you 
spoke  of  the  age  of  20 ;  would  you  put  a  limit  to  the  age  at  which  they  should  not 
enter;  for  example,  25,  27,  or  30  years  of  age? — Do  you  mean  as  a  maximum  ? 

81 1.  Yes? — I  think  I  should;  1  should  maintain  the  present  maximum,  25. 

812.  How  do  the  new  regulations  act  with  regard  to  secretaries  making  annual 
reports?— I  think  those  regulations  are  useful. 

813.  You  do  not  think  that  they  interfere  with  the  time  of  the  secretaries  of 
legation? — No;  they  have  a  good  deal  of  time,  which  they  can  employ  very 
well  in  that  wav. 

at 

814.  Mr.  Hankey.']  Do  you  think  that  the  attaches  in  any  of  the  large  courts 
can  obtain  access  into  that  kind  of  society  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  move 
in,  unless  the  minister  takes  them  under  his  special  charge  ? — I  think  that  the 
minister  ought  to  introduce  them  into  the  society  of  the  country  where  they 
reside. 

815.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  young  men  should  be  frequently 
invited  to  the  tninister's  house  ? — That  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  particular 
minister  and  upon  the  relations  which  that  minister  happens  to  have  with  the 
attaches  of  the  mission. 

816.  Bui  my  question  pointed  particularly  to  the  young  men;  whether  it 
would  not  be  decidedly  beneficial  for  the  young  men  to  have  the  advantage  of 
being  asked  frequently  to  the  minister's  table  ? — Certainly. 

'  «17.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  reason  assigned  for  not 
inviting  them  so  much  as  they  used  to  be  invited  is,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
ininisters  have  been  reduced  ? —  I  have  never  heard  that,  but  it  may  be  so. 

8 1 8.  Lord  StanleyS]  1  think  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  make  the  diplomatic  service  altogether  a  close  service,  and  to 
confine  it  \o  those  who  had  entered  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  risen  through 
successive  steps  ^ — Yes. 

819.  Do  you  found  your  opinion  upon  this,  that  the  interest  felt  in  diplomatic 
aflairs  in  Parliament  would  be  diminished  if  there  were  a  complete  separation 
between  Parliamentary  politics  and  diplomatic  affairs? — No;  my  reason  for  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  is,  that  it  is  not  certain  in  a  service  which  is  compara^ 
lively  a  limited  service  that  you  could  find  a  |)erson  at  any  given  moment  exactly 
fitted  to  fill  one  of  the  higliest  posts ;  and  I  think  a  still  more  important  reason 
is,  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  too  great  a  difference  in  political 
opinions  between  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  embassies  abroad  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day. 

820.  You  wish  first  to  keep  up  competition  between  professional  diplomatists 
and  those  who  enter  the  service  from  the  outside,  but  to  leave  a  discretion  to  the 
minister  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  wish  that  discretion  to  be  used  very  sparingly,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  fit  man  in  the  profession,. I  think  that  the  Government 
ought  invariably  to  appoint  him  ;  I  think  the  profession  would  always  regard  it 
as  a  hardship  that  a  man  should  be  brought  in  from  without,  but  for  the  public 
advavtage  the  Government  should  be  able  to  exercise  that  power. 

82  i*  You  would  give  a  preference  to  a  professional  man,  but  not  an  exclusive 
ijgrlit  r — Yes. 

822.  If  that  system  is  to  be  maintained,  is  it  not  necessary  that  such  appoint- 
ments outside  the  profession  should  be  made  so  frequently  as  not  to  give  them 
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Ififi  W^rfmtr  ^  ^pearwice  of  beiag  eacceptioual  acts,  in  which  cjise  they  would  be  feJt  to  he 
_  '  '  '  ^n  iiijiistice  by  the  members  of  the  profession  r--^UpoB  the  whole,  I  tiuok  it  4b 
^^AfKUffi^.  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  departed  so  entirely  from  the  old  practioe  of 
changing  tlie  ministers  at  important  posts  when  the  Govemqaent  of  tiie  day 
changes.  Looking  at  our  ibrm  of  Government,  and  to  the  differenee  that  mwt 
alway$i  exist  in  opiniojj  between  the  different  political  parties,  I  think  it  m 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  more  intimate  confidence  between  the  Saepetarj 
of  Sta^te  for  the  day  and  the  iimh^sador  abroad,  than  can  exist  if  tl>e  one  i& 
exclusively  taken  from  a  service  which  is  permanent,  whilst  the  Government  k 
changed  by  the  political  changes  in  the  conutry. 

823.  Looking  at  the  training  of  our  Parliamentary  men,  is  it  not  an  advan- 
tage that  they  should  look  upon  the  practice  of  the  diploraatic  profession  as  a 
thing  not  wholly  foreign  to  tb  ir  occupation  ?— I  think  that  that  is  very  desirable^ 
and  iurtlier  than  that,  I  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
«eud  a  leading  man  from  this  country.  A  man  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  m 
the  public  affairs  of  this  country  at  home  will  frequently  have  much  greater 
influence  with  ^  government  abroad,  than  a  man  of  equal,  or  even  superior 
ability,  who  has  not  been  known  in  the  politics  of  the  honie  country. 

824.  Chairman.]  In  the  experience  which  you  have  had  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  relations  of  this  country  with  small  courts,  do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  either  desirable  or  possible  considerably  to  diminish  the  number  of  our 
missions? — Not  considerably;  but  I  think  tliat  there  are  one  or  two  missiow 
which  might  be  suppressed  without  any  disadvantage.  For  example,  I  tliink  that 
we  might  dispense  with  the  missions  at  Diesden,  and  the  one  at  Stuttgard,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  see  the  others  reduced. 

825.  Could  the  duties  of  those  missions,  with  rejjard  to  observations  and 
obtaining  information,  be  discharged  by  one  resident  person,  instead  of  three, 
as  at  present? — I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppress  th^m  altogether,  or 
to  leave  there  only  one  attache,  as  we  have  at  Carlsrube.  In  that  case,  we  have 
an  attach^  resident,  who  belongs  to  the  mission  at  Stuttgard,  and  reports 
upon  the  affairs  of  Baden.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  these  missions  might 
he  suppressed  is,  that  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  the  constant  comma^ 
nications  which  are,  in  consequence,  going  on  between  the  different  countries 
of  Germany,  has  reduced  the  importance  of  these  smaller  posts. 

826.  Has  not  the  experiment  that  we  have  made  of  detaching  an  intelligent 
junior  member  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  sending  him  to  ^lome,  leaving  to 
him  almost  entirely  the  whole  responsibility  of  conducting  very  important  tran- 
sactions, shown  us  that  one  gentleman  of  ability  could  fully  discharge  such 
duly  as  might  be  required  of  him  at  a  small  capital  ? — If  you  mean  that  we 
could  generally  introduce  such  a  system,  I  should  say  certainly  not.  I  think 
the  case  at  j^me  is  entirely  excef^tional,  and  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous 
to  have  such  a  system  generally;  on  the  contrary,  looking  merely  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  I  should  prefer  a  regular  establishment  at  Rome, 
speaking  quite  apart  from  political  and  other  considerations. 

827.  Nevertheless,  are  they  not  very  delicate  and  important  duties,  which  are 
very  well  performed  by  one  intelligent  person,  such  as  Lord  Lyons,  or  Mr.  Otfao 
Russell  ? — Yes ;  undoubtedly  the  duties  have  been  remarkably  well  performed ; 
we  h^ve  had  very  intelligent  and  efficient  agents  there ;  but  at  the  same  time» 
I  thmk  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  more  than  one.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  leave  alone,  you  require  to  have  more  than  one  person  at  a  mission  ; 
and  moreover,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  copying,  which  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  one  individual. 

828.  Might  not  attaches,  occasionally  be  despatched  from  some  large  centre^ 
snch  as  Bt  rliu  or  Vienna,  to  tlie  other  courts,  in  which  they  might  perform  the 
regular  duties,  while  the  minister  might  make  occasional  visits  to  perform  the 
more  ceremonial  iluties? — That  might  be  done,  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  any- 
further  reductions  than  in  the  two  cases  I  have  mentioned. 

829.  Why  should  ydu  draw  a  distinction  between  Stuttgard  and  Dresden,  and 
Bavaria?—!  will  take  the  different  small  German  missions  together.     There  are 

'  Munich,  Dresden,  Stuttgard,  Hanover,  and  Frankfort ;  Munich  I  certainly  wo  aid 

retain,  because  Bavaria  is  the  first  German  State  after  the  two  great  German 

Powers.      Hanover  I  would  retain,  partly  from   the  (connexion  which  exists 

between  the  royal  family  of  this  country  and  that  of  Hanover,  and  partly  on 

4ficount  of  its  position  in  the  north;   but  I  think  that  Dresden  and  Stattgard 

do 
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da  not  occupy  so  considerable  a  place  in  the  politics  of  Geimany,  that  it  is  neces-    l^f^  ^mfehove, 

sary  we  should  have   a  minister  at  each  of  them.     I  give  thi»  opinion  from  my      

own.  experience  of  the  information  that  we  have  received  from  those  coOrts.      I      *g.Afrilidfii> 

think  that  ihe  information  we  receive,  without  in  the  least  meaning  to  imptign 

the  efEciencx  of  the  gentlemen  serving  at  those  posts,  is  not  of  such  an  important 

character  generally,  as  to  require  us  to  rnaintain  permanent  agents  iher^.     At 

Frankfort  I  think  you  require  an  agent  there,  on  account  of  its  being  the  seat  of 

the  Diet  of  Germany. 

830!  Mr.  Layard']  Would  not  a  consul  general,  with  political  powers,  be 
sufficient? — We  have  one  at  Leipsic. 

831.  But  I  mean  at  Hanover,  Frankfort,  and  Munich? — I  do  not  think 
it  desirable  that  this  country  should  be  represented  at  the  European  courts  by 
subordinate  agents.  I  think  it  would  place  the  agents  in  difficult  positions 
with  respect  to  the  minister  of  France  and  other  countries. 

832.  Chairman.^  And  not  even  attaches? — The  case  of  the  attach^  is  quite 
difl'erent ;  he  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  person  sent  occasionally  to  make  a  report 
of  what  is  going  on,  than  occupying  a  substantive  position. 

833.  Mr.  Layard.']  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  at  Rome,  I  believe,  has  no  assistance 
whatever  to  perform  the  work  of  that  mission ;  he  h  obliged  to  copy  his  own 
despatches? — I  believe  not ;  he  has  no  assistance  that  I  know  of. 

834.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  It  was  the  custom  latterly,  was  it  not,  not  to  send  a 
secretary  of  legation  to  Rome? — For  a  short  time  Lord  Lyons  was  secretary  of 
legation ;  but  1  think  it  was  rather  from  personal  reasons  that  he  continued  at 
Rome  after  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Florence  than  from 
any  intention  to  change  permanently  the  arrangement.  , 

835-  Chairman.]  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  appoint  some  persons  of  a  diplo- 
matic or  semi -diplomatic  character  to  those  Italian'capitals  from  which  missions 
have  been  withdrawn? — That  is  a  matter  which  entirely  relates  to  the  politics 
of  the  day,  and  upon  which  I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  ;  we  have  now 
an  attache  at  Naples,  who  is  stationed  there  to  observe  what  may  occui*. 

836.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane^  Does  not  the  attach^  at  Rome  occupy  almost  a 
substantive  position  ? — ^Yes ;  in  Rome,  in  some  respects,  he  does. 

837.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Looking  at  the  position  of  these  small  German  States 
as  members  of  the  diet,  is  it  not  very  important  often  that  you  should  ascertain 
the  individual  views  upon  great  questions  of  the  small  German  Courts? — ^Yes; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  degree  at  now  many  of  these  courts  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  representatives.  For  instance,  France  has  a  minister  at  Hesse-Cyassel, 
where  we  have  never  had  one;  again  at  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburgh  and  Baden, 
you  have  never  had  a  minister;  but  they  all  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence on  the  Diet. 

838.  Chairman.]  Has  not  the  Court  of  Hesse-Cassel  been  in  its  time  a  very 
important  one  ? — Yes ;  and  is  still. 

839.  Has  it  not  been  very  often  the  fact,  that  at  the  larger  Courts  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  views  of  those  who  are  directing  the  affairs  of  some  of 
tlje  smaller  Courts  in  Germany  ? — It  might  be  so  sometimes.  I  know  that  many 
persons^  for  whose  opinion  I  entertain  the  greatest  respect,  have  been  of  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  maintain  a  minister  at  the  smaller  missions* 

840.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  respect  to  our  representative  at  the  Court  of  Rome, 
what  is  the  exact  position  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  ? — By  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  lately  we  were  enabled  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome;  but  in  that  Act  there  is  a  clause  which  is  known  as  the  Eglin* 
toun  clause,  as  it  was  moved  as  an  amendment  by  Lord  Eglintonn,  which  pro- 
hibits the  Queen  ffora  receiving  in  London  any  ecclesiastic  in  holy  orders  as  the 
representative  of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  qo  dipio* 
matic  relations  have  been  established. 

841.  Then  tlie  reason  is,  that  you  do  not  choose  to  send  them  if  they  do  not 
send  to  you  ;  is  that  it  % — I  am  not  certain  that  they  would  receive  a  representa- 
tive from  you  without  their  sending  one  here. 

842.  Chairmun.]  I  believe  that  at  Berlin  there  is  no  representative  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  although  there  is  at  Rome  a  representative  from'  the  Court  of 
Prussia? — It  is  so* 

843.  Mr.  Hope.]  The  present  state  of  the  law  appears  to  be  such  that  if  you 
o,47,  M  2  chose 
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lord  IFodehouse.  chose  you  might  constitute  a  regular  mission  at  Rome  r — Certainly,  the  present 

state  of  the  law  is  such,  if  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  thinks  6t  to  receive  such  a 

f9A^rili86i.    mission. 

844.  Mr.  Fitz Gerald.]  You  would  accredit  the  minister  at  Berlin  to  the  Court 
of  Saxony? — Yes. 

845.  Is  it  not  possible,  or  more,  is  it  not  very  probable,  ttat  on  many 
questions  connected  with  the  course  of  action  of  the  German  Confederacy,  a  very 
different  view  might  be  taken  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  by  the  German 
Confederacy  by  those  two  courts  ?  —Yes. 

84G.  Do  you  think  that  the  person  at  Berlin,  in  constant  habits  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Prussian  minister,  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  enter  into  such 
confidential  communication  with  the  Saxon  minister  as  would  enable  him  to 
give  that  information  which  was  required  of  him  at  home? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  great  practical  inconvenience  would  arise  from  it;  if  anything  very 
particular  happened  which  made  it  desirable  to  have  an  agent  at  Dresden,  I. 
think  you  might  detach  a  secretary  of  legation  or  attache  to  reside  for  a  time 
there. 

847.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Even  as  a  matter  of  training,  would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  young  men  dotted  about ;  for  example,  one  at  Dresden, 
and  one  at  Stuttgard  ? — I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way,  as  the  holding  of  such 
appointments  must  depend  upon  political  reasons. 

848.  If  you  determined  to  do  away  with  our  ministers  nt  those  places,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  single  agent  there  would  not  be  very  great  ? — No ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  whether  they  are  employed 
or  not. 

849.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  suggested  that  considerable  convenience  would 
iarise  from  conferring  upon  paid  attaches  the  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries 
of  legation.  1  hat  the  present  position  of  our  paid  attaches  is  anomalous,  and 
uncomfortable  at  several  of  the  Courts ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  ulterior 
(question  of  the  pensions,  such  a  change  would  have  considerable  advantages  upon 
those  separate  points  ;  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable,  that  our  paid  attaches  should  have  the  titles  of  second  and  third 
Secretaries  of  Legation  ;  for  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  uf  jealousy  and  inconvenience 
arise  from  the  title  of  paid  attach6  being  inferior  to  the  title  of  secretary, 
although  in  point  of  fact,  their  rank  in  the  service  is  tiie  same.  I  also  think  that 
there  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  pensions  dating  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission as  third  secretaries  ;  whereas  now  the  pensions  only  date  from  the  time 
of  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  which  is  of  course  much  later. 

850.  Is  not  that  circumstance  of  the  pensions  only  dating  from  the  date  of  the 
commission,  accompanied  with  very  great  hardship? — I  think  that  it  is  accom- 
panied practically  with  great  hardship,  and  I  scarcely  know  any  matter  in  which 
a  change  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  profession, 

851.  Have  not  cas-^s  occurred  of  very  deserving  public  servants  remaining  for 
20  years  in  the  service,  having  done  their  duty  well  in  it,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  not  having  earned  their  right  to  a  pension  ? — I  believe  there  have 
been  cases. 

852.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Would  you  do  away  with  the  name  of  **  attach^  '*  alto- 
gether ? — No ;  I  would  let  those  who  were  juniors,  up  to  the  rank  of  third 
secretary,  retain  the  name  of  attach^ ;  there  would  be  first,  second,  and  third 

.    secreiaries,  and  then  the  rest  would  be  attach^. 

8.53.  By  that  arrangement  you  would  not  alter  the  pay  of  the  attaches  neces- 
sarily ?— Not  at  all ;  it  would  be  a  mere  alteration  of  the  name. 

854.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  would  not  intend  to  prevent  a  commission  being  given 
to  a  person  holding  the  rank  of  attach6,if  it  were  thought  right  to  allow  his  time 
for  a  pension  to  run? — I  should  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  lay  down  a 
rule,  that  no  person  should  have  a  commission  except  those  who  had  the  rank  of 
secretaries;  I  should  not  like  to  have  exceptions  made  by  favour. 

855.  Chairman.]  Would  not  all  these  questions  be  superseded  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  placed  the  diplomatic  pensions  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Civil  Service  ? — I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  put  them  upon  some  similar  footing,  for  the 
present  state  of  things"  gives  rise  to  serious  hardship.  The  Committee  are 
aware  that  the  change  that  was  made  in  the  superannuation  of  civil  servants  was 

a  change 
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a  change  by  which  they  no  longer  have  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  superannua-    Lord  Wodekauic. 

tion  fund.     Formerly  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  diplomatic  pensions 

and  the  pensions  of  other  civil  servants,  because  under  the  Act  of  Parliament -by  29  April  )86u 
which  the  Crown  grants  diplomatic  pensions,  they  can  be  granted  without  any 
deduction  from  their  pay,  but  in  all  other  cases  a  deduction  from  the  pay  had 
to  be  made.  That  distinction  having  now  ceased,  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the 
Crown  arc  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  instead  of  at  an  advantage  as  formerly,  as 
there  are  some  advantageous  provisions  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
the  civil  servants  generally  are  superannuated,  which  are  not  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  diploniatic  pensions  are  granted.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  person  holding  a  position  as  a  civil  servant  here,  and  accepting  service  abroad 
as  governor  in  one  of  our  colonies,  his  previous  service  counts  towards  his  pension ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  a  diplomatic  servant  accepting  such  an  appointment,  his  pre- 
vious diplomatic  service  will  not  count  towards  his  pension ;  consequently,  if  you 
wished  to  make  one  of  our  ministers  governor  of  a  colony,  which  might  happen, 
and  I  believe  has  happened  ;  you,  in  point  of  fact,  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  a 
pension,  so  that  the  public  service  is  injured  by  limiting  the  choice  of  the  Crown. 

856.  Chairman.']  Do  you  see  any  practical  advantage  in  continuing  diplo- 
matic pensions  up-jn  a  footing  different  from  that  of  pensions  granted  to  other 
servants  of  the  Crown  ? — None  whatever. 

857.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  on  the  whole,  there  would  beany  con- 
siderable additional  expense  entailed  upon  the  country  by  assimilating  the  posi- 
tion  of  diplomatic  servants  to  that  of  other  servants  of  the  Crown  ? — I  have  not 
considered  that  question  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
point. 

858.  Sir  Minto  Farguhar.]  Looking  upon  the  diplomatic  career  as  a  profession, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  give  an  unpaid  attach^  his  commission  as  soon  as  he  is 
appointed  r — If  you  change  the  whole  system  as  to  superannuations  and  pensions 
^hat  point  should  b^  taken  into  consideration  with  the  rest. 

859.  Chairman.]  If  the  diplomatic  pensions  were^assimilated  to  others,  then  it 
"would  be  necessary  that  the  attaches  should  be  in  some  position  analagous  to  that 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office? — That  would  be  the  obvious  arrange- 
ment. 

860.  Mr.  Layard.]  Would  you  retain  the  name  of  "  attach^  "  for  the  paid,  or 
only  for  the  unpaid  junior  diplomatic  employes  ? — ^That  would  depend  entirely 
upon  whether  you  made  an  alteration  in  the  system  as  to  unpaid  attaches;  if  you 
paid  all  the  attaches,  then  those  who  are  now  unpaid  attaches,  would  be  paid, 
and  they  would  be  stiil  attach^ ;  but  if  you  make  no  change  as  respects  the 
unpaid  attaches,  then  in  point  of  fact,  you  would  have  the  unpaid  attaches  and 
secretiaries. 

861.  Would  you  have  a  different  scale  of  pay  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
secretaries  ? — Yes ;  just  as  there  are  different  salaries  given  to  the  secretary  of 
♦legation,  and  the  first  and  second  paid  attaches. 

862.  Would  you  limit  the  number  of  years'  service  in  each  grade,  and  would 
you  give,  as  a  matter  of  course,  increased  pay,  and  increase  of  rank  with  length 
of  service? — I  do  not  think  that  I  should  make  any  change  in  the  present 
system, 

863.  That  is  to  say,  the  third  secretary  might  serve  any  number  of  years  with 
the  same  rank  and  pay? — I  should  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  it  must  depend  a  great  deal  upon  individual  character. 

864.  I  believe  that  in  the  French  service,  after  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service,  they  rise  as  a  matter  of  course? — In  our  service,  they  receive  additional 
pay  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  secretaries  of  legation. 

8^*5.  Mr.  Hope.]  Would  you  be  opposed  to  any  increment  in  the  salaries? — I 
^think  that  if  you  paid  those  attaches  who  are  now  unpaid,  it  should  be  so  arranged 
on  the  same  principle  of  gradation  as  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

866.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Suppose  you  paid  the  attaches  from  the  be- 
ginning, after  a  certain  period  of  service,  would  you  not  make  them  third  secre- 
taries?— No;  in  the  first  place  there  might  not  be  a  vacancy;  in  the  seconi 
place  a  man  might  not  be  fit. 

867:  In  that  case  a  man  might  remain  a  paidattach6  for  a  considerable  time  ? 
— That  might  be  possible. 

0.47.  M  3  868.  Chairman.] 
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Lord  Wodehoua.        ^^8.  ChairmatL]  Does  a  man  rise  in  the  Foreign  Office  through  tlite  di&ifeiit 

grades  of*  junior  clerks  up  to  a  senior  clerkship  by  mere  seniority? — No;  a 

agAprfliSai.  senior  clerkship  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  probation;  a  Secretary  of  State 
may  pass  over  u'man  because  he  had  not  so  conducted  hinidelf  as  to  be  worthy 
of  the  promotion. 

869.  Have  there  not  been  cases  in  which  some  persons  have  been  passed  over 
on  that  account ;  and  in  which  others,  on  account  of  special  merit,  have  been 
promoted  over  the  heads  of  others  ?' — Yes ;  tke  principle  aeted  upon  is  this :  that 
a  man  is  promoted  if  he  is  competent ;  we  should  not  take  a  man  below  him  who 
was  more  competent,  and  pass  over  the  man  who  was  considered  competent* 
When  a  vacancy  arises,  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  and  especially  the  perma- 
nent Under  Secretary,  considers  whether  the  person  next  in  seniority  is  fit  to  be 
promoted,  and  if  he  i&  in  every  respect  fit,  he  recommends  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  if  not,  he  is  passed  over ;.  but  you  would  not  take  a  clerk  junior  to  him 
a2$  more  competent  if  the  clerk  who  stands  next  for  prqmotion  was  considered 
competent. 

870.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  this :  that  supposing  it  was  tliought 
advisahle  to  assimilate  the  position  of  attaches  to  that  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  although  you  would  think  it  right  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
crement of  salary  in  proportion  to  the  service  of  the  attach^,  yet  you  would 
think  it  advisable  to  leave  a  discretion  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  to  the  superior  promotions  ? — I  would  leave  him  a  discretion  as  to  all  pro- 
motions. 

871.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Are  there  as  many  applications  for  the  position 
of  unpaid  attach^  as  there  used  to  be? — I  believe  there  have  been  a  great  many 
lately. 

872.  And  from  the  same  class  of  persons? — Yes;  from  the  same  class. 

873.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  great  hardship,  if  a  young  man  has  served 
for  four  or  five  years  unpaid,  and  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  Minister^ 
to  have  to  come  hotne  to  be  examined  ;  and  if  he  does  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  examiners,  that  he  should  lose  all  chance  of 
getting  forward  in  the  service,  and  be  turned  out  of  the  service,  at  an  age  when 
he  cannot  enter  into  any  other  ? — I  think  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  such 
case  would  arise ;  but  if  he  cannot  pass  through  such  an  examinationas  that  which 
he  would  have  to  undergo,  I.  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  he  should  leave 
the  service. 

874.  But  the  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners ?— Yes,  it  is. 

875.  It  is  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes,  except 
that  the  Foreign  Office  can  send  up  an  attache  who  fails,  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion, for  further  examination,  which  was  done  in  a  case  that  I  rememben 

876.  Mr.  Hankey.']  If  the  plan  was  adopted  of  naming  the  |)aid  attaches, 
first,  second,  and  tliird  secretaries,  would  they  have  any  special  rank  by  being 
called  first,  second,  and  third  secretaiies  ? — They  would  each  rank  one  above  the 
other, 

877.  But  if  a  removal  took  place  of  a  paid  attache,  who  would  then  be  second 
secretary ;  say,  for  instance,  at  Stuttgard ;  would  he,  suppose  him  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  would  become,  possibly,  third  or  fourth  secretary,  not  lose  the  rank 
through  that  nominal  change? — He  would  loie  the  rank  in  the  mission,  but  not 
his  seniority  in  the  service. 

878.  His  general  seniority  in  the  office- list  would  not  be  affected  ? — Not  in 
the  least. 

'  879.  Lord  Stanley J\  With  regard  to  the  division  of  labour  in  the  Foreign 
Office  itself,  as  between  the  political  and  permanent  under  secretaries,  do  you 
think  it  as  convenient  an  arrangement  as  that  which  exists  in  the  other  offices, 
for  instance,  in  the  Colonial  Office,  under  which  the  whole  of  the  work  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  permanent  under  secretary  and  the  political  under 
secretary  has  the  general  supervision  of  all? — 1  have  considered  that  subject, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  present  system 
is  the  best;  it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  like  all  other  systems.  Its 
advantages  are  great  rapidity  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  concentration 
of  the  more  important  work  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  Undersecretary.  In 
the  Foreign  Office  it  is  essential  that  the  most  important  work  should  be  in  the 
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kands  of  the  permanent  Under-secretary,  becanse  at  any  moment  you  are  liable  to    Lord  Wod^ouse* 

a  change  of  government,  and  then  you  may  have  a  Secretary  of  State  appointed         ^- 

who,  however  able  a  man  lie  may  be,  may  not  have  any  special  acquaintance  with  C  29  April  1^61^ 
foreign  atFaiTs,  and  yon  may  have  a  political  Undep-secretary  who  is  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  business  of  a  public  office,  so  that  if  a  great  portion  of  the 
important  business  was  not  specially  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent 
Dnder-secretary,  I  think  that  sometimes  very  serious  inconvenience  might  arise. 
The  other  reason  is,  that  I  think  the  rapid  transaction  of  business  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  Foreign  Office  than  in  any  other  office  in  the  State,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  possibly  have  the  same  mpid  transaction  of  business  unless  you 
had  a  division  between  the  two  Under-secretaries.  The  Committee  are  aware,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  present  system  is  one  by  which  the  whale  of  the  business 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  political  Under-secretary  taking  one  part,  and,  the 
permanent  Under-seereiary  taking  the  other;  but  the  permanent  Under-secre- 
tary having  dtcidedly  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  office.  The 
permanent  Under-secretary  and  the  political  Under-secretary  each  see  the  business 
of  the  other  division  of  the  office  after  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Under-Secretary  under  whose  particular  control  it  is:  I  think  tlmt  that  insures  a 
sufficient  acquainiance  with  the  details  on  the  part  of  both  the  Under-secretaries, 
and  it  certainly  secures  much  more  rapidity  in  the  transaction  of  tlie  business, 
than  an  arrangement  such  as  that  which  exists  in  the  GolonisJ^  Office. 

880.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  special  intention  in  that  particular  division  of 
the  business? — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that.  I  have  inquired,  but  I 
have  not  ascertained  exactly  when  that  dinsion  was  made,  or  for  what  reasons, 
but  I  look  to  the  practical  working  of  it,  and  I  think  that  it  is  good ;  I  mean  as 
to  throwing  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  into  the  hands  of  the  per- 
manent Under-secretary. 

8S1.  Lord  Stanley,]  Is  not  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  that  arrangement 
this,  that  in  that  department  which  is  not  under  the  permanent  under  secretary, 
and  which  yen  have  rightly  described  as  being  the  more  important  of  the  two ; 
everything  is  done  without  the  political  under-secretarv  having  any  voice  at  all 
in  the  matter? — To  a  certain  extent  there  is  that  objection;  but  I  think  that 
wherever  a  political  under  secretary  has  been  for  any  considerable  time,  as  I 
have  been,  connected  with  the  office,  he  would  always  have  abundant  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  opinion  ;  it  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  personal  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two  Under-secretaries.  In  my  own  case,  I  constantly 
consult  with  Mr.  Hammond  upon  all  the  business  of  the  office.  I  generally 
see  him  every  morning ;  we  consult  as  to  all  iMisiness  of  importance  which  is 
going  on  in  our  respective  departments,  and  I  think  that  this  is  better  than  any 
fixed  rule,  as  the  result  is,  that  we  only  consult  each  other  upon  important 
matters. 

882.  You  defend  the  existing  rule  upon  this  principle,  that  it  is  just  and  godd 
as  having  no  laile  at  all? — I  defend  it  upon  this  principle,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  rigid  rules  are  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  business  between  the  chief  officers 
in  a  department  who  ought  to  be  upon  a  confidential  fooling  towards  each  other* 
It  is  better  to  leave  it  to  them  to  work  the  business  as  they  found  best  for  their 
own  convenience,  and  the  advantat>e  of  the  office. 

883.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen,  under  the  existing  rules 
with  reference  to  his  Parliamentary  position,  that  the  political  Under  Secretary 
may  feel  himself  embarrassed  by  not  having  at  the  earliest  moment  mil  the  poli** 
tical  information  that  he  is  required  to  have  as  to  questions  being  put  in  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  fact  that  the  taatter  to  which  it  has  reference  has  arisen  in  the 
department  over  which  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  is,  and  with  which  he 
does  not  become  acquainted  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days  ?— I  do  not  thiak 
iliat  any  serious  inconvenience  arises  in  that  way.  I  generally  gee  the  des- 
patches either  on  the  day  on  which  they  arrive  or  the  next  day ;  but  then  I 
always  obtain  the  substance  of  them  from  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  by 
consulting  him  every  morning.  I  know  whether  there  are  any  despatches  which 
are  likely  to  form  tfie  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  I  can  send  for 
them,  and  obtain  them  at  any  moment ;  but  the  inoonveoience  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  personal  daily  communication. 

884.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  of  business  now  in  the  Colookl 
Office? — Yes,  tolerably  well. 

885:  That  is  to  say,  the  business  is  there  divided  between  the  permanent  Under 
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Lord  Wodehouse.    Secretary  and  the  assistant  secretary ;  but  all  the  business  passes  through  the 

; hands  of  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

29  April  1861.  g3g    Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Do  you  not  tliink  that  the  success  of  the  present 

system  depends  almost  entirely,  or  mainly  so,  upon  harmonious  action  between 
the  two  Secretaries? — Yes;  and  I  think  that  the  success  of  any  system  must 
altogether  depend  upon  that. 

887.  Mr.  jLayard.]  Was  your  salar}'  as  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  always 
punctually  paid,  or  bad  you  any  complaints  to  make  on  that  head  ?— Under  the 
present  system  it  cannot  be  paid  punctually. 

888.  A  complaint  has  been  made,  I  believe,  in  the  diplomatic  body,  that  the 
salaries  are  not  paid  punctually? — Yes;  and  a  well-founded  complaint. 

889.  Were  you  called  upon  when  you  were  abroad,  to  make  advances  out  of 
your  own  funds  for  extraordinaries  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  and  they  were  considerable 
at  times,  as  they  included  the  large  expense  of  sending  telegrams. 

890.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  a  right  system  ? — No. 

891.  Should  you  prppose  that  the  heads  of  missions  should  have  the  power  of 
drawing  for  extras,  being  responsible  for  what  they  drew? — I  think  that  some 
system  of  that  kind  ougJit  to  be  adopted  ;  the  extras  amount  in  some  cases  to  a 
considerable  sum ;  and.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  that  the  heads  of  missions 
should  be  called  upon  to  advance  the  sum  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the 

.public  service,  although  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  very  great  importance. 

892.  But  it  is  not  right  that,  acting  for  the  public  service,  a  minister  should 
have  to  advance  his  own  money? — I  think  not. 

893.  Did  you  employ  a  clerk  at  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce  as  your  agent? — Yes. 

894.  Did  you  pay  him  a  per-centage  ? — Yes,  the  usual  per-centage. 

895.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  and  convenient  system  ? — I  think  that 
it  is  a  great  convenience  to  a  minister  abroad,  because  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  is  able  to  transact  his  business  more  easily  than  any  other  person  he  could 
employ. 

896.  You  would  not  suggest  that  any  alteration  should  he  made  in  that 
respect? — No. 

897.  A  question  has  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  private  cor- 
respondence taking  place  between  a  diplomatic  servant  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
is  it  advisable,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  head  of  a  mission  should  correspond  pri- 
vately on  public  affairs  with  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office? — I  think  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  there  should  be  a  private  correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  heads  of  missions  abroad,  but  all  matters 
of  public  importance  should  be  recorded  in  despatches,  and  a  private  letter  should 
only  be  supplemental  to  a  public  despatch  ;  for  instance,  in  recounting  an  inter- 
view with  a  minister,  there  may  be  some  small  personal  details  which  it  might 
not  be  altogether  proper  to  put  in  a  public  document,  but  which  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter,  but  everything  that  is  of  public  importance  should  be 
recorded.  Then,  a  private  letter  may  contain  a  good  deal  of  gossip,  and  many 
stories  which  may  be  more  or  less  worth  recounting,  but  for  the  precise  accuracy 
of  which  a  minister  could  not  vouch,  so  as  to  make  them  the  subject  of  public 
despatches;  but,  with  that  exception,  I  should  desire  that  all  matters  should  be 
recorded  in  a  public  document. 

898.  If  the  head  of  a  mission  were  restricted  to  his  public  despatches,  it 
might  operate  inconveniently,  might  it  not,  as  to  the  publication  of  those 
despatches  by  order  of  Parliament  ? — ^Yes ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible,  I  think,, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  great  mission  in  any  other  way. 

899.  In  publishing  despatches,  the  Foreign  Secretary  may,  if  he  pleases,  omit 
any  part  of  a  public  despatch  ? — Yes. 

900.  Chairman.']  Have  you  found  convenience  to  arise  in  the  transaction  of 
your  usual  diplomatic  business  from  having  frequent  private  communications 
with  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  ? — Certainly ;  and  I  should  have  felt  great, 
embarrassment  if  1  could  not  have  had  those  private  communications. 

901.  I  believe  you  have  had  private  communications  frequently  from  Lord 
Ckurendon  ? — Yes. 

902.  Did  you  find  that  those  communications  enabled  you  to  understand  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  and  generally  that  they  placed  you  in  a  more 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  position  than  you  would  have  been  in  without  them  r 
— I  think  that  they  were  decidedly  advantageous ;  the  position  that  I  had 
occupied  towards  Lord  Clarendon  in  this  country  naturally   led  him  to  write 
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very  freely  to  me  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest  here ;  and  there  may  be  many    Lord  Woiekouse 

matters  which  do  not  immediately  concern  the  diplomatic  business  which  is 

conducted  by  the  minister  abroad,  but  which  relate  to  politics  in  this  country,     t9  April  i  86k 
upon  which  it  may  be  essential  that  the  minister  should  have  some  information. 

903.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  reference  to  the  omission  of  passages  from  despatches^ 
upon  their  production  to  Parliament,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  an  understood  rule 
that  the  omission  must  be  so  made  as  to  show  that  the  despatch  is  imperfect, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  produced  as  if  it  were  a  complete  despatch  ? — They  are 
invariably  marked  as  extracts  when  anything  is  omitted. 

904.  Lord  Harry  VaneJ]  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  special  care  should  be 
taken  that,  in  giving  extracts,  the  character  of  the  despatch  should  be  in  no 
degree  altered  ? — Undoubtedly. 

905.  Are  you  not  also  of  opinion  that  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
impression  can  be  derived  by  the  public  from  the  perusal  of  an  extract  which 
shall  lead  to  a  false  impression  as  to  the  nature  of  the  despatch  originally }  — 
No  doubt 

906.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  attaches  should  be 
shifted  from  time  to  time? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  although  at  the 
same  time  too  frequent  changes  put  them  to  expense  which  may  be  a  hardship 
to  them, 

907.  Barring  the  question  of  expense,  do  you  think  it  de'^irable  for  them  in 
learning  their  business  that  they  should  be  changed  from  place  to  place  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  have  experience  of  diflferenl 
courts. 

908.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  young  man  at  first  should  always  be 
placed  at  one  of  the  great  missions? — Yes;  but  it  is  impossible  that  all 
should  be  placed  at  the  great  missions  at  first ;  I  should  wish  that  they  should 
pass  through  one  of  the  large  missions  during  their  service  as  junior  members  of 
the  profession. 

909.  Would  it  not  be  rather  hard  upon  a  young  man  who  had  been,  say  for 
three  or  four  years,  either  a  paid  or  unpaid  attach^  at  Paris,  to  be  sent  as 
attach^  to  a  small  mission  where  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would,  for,  if  you  did  not  remove  him,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
another  one  into  his  place ;  and  to  have  attach^  passing  through  the  larger 
missions,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  serve  in  their  turn  in  the  smaller  ones. 

910.  Should  not  they  commence  their  education  in  the  smaller  courts  rather 
than  in  the  greater  courts  ? — 1  do  not  think  so;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
desirable  they  should  go  to  the  larger  courts  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to 
obtain  experience  of  the  working  of  a  large  chancery.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
they  should  commence  where  they  are  sure  to  have  other  persons  over  them,  so  as 
not  to  be  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  business.  For  instance,  a  young  man 
going. to  Paris  would  have  several  other  attaches  over  him,  fi*om  whom  be  would 
learn  his  business,  whereas,  if  he  goes  to  Stockholm,  he  might  find  himself 
entirely  alone. 

911.'  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  When  a  minister  changes  his  post,  is  he  always 
given  a  certain  sum  for  outfit  at  each  change,  or  does  that  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  he  has  served  at  a  particular  court  ? — He  gets  an  outfit  according 
to  the  regulations  without  reference  to  the  time ;  you  wUl  find  that  fully  stated 
in  the  re^^ulations. 

912.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the  question  of  leave  of  absence,  do  you  think 
that  an  improvement  might  be  made  upon  the  present  arrangement?— I  think  that 
it  would  be  &ir  ^to  allow  some  leave  of  absence  to  the  heads  of  missions  without 
making  any  deduction  from  their  pay;  but  I  should  limit  the  time;  I  think  I 
should  establish  a  gradation,  that  is  to  say,  that  when  they  had  been  three  weeks 
or  a  month  absent,  there  should  be  so  much  deduction  from  their  pay,  and  so  on, 
until  it  arrived  at  a  maximum  of  one-half  deduction. 

913.  For  what  time  do  you  think  that  a  minister  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come 
on  leave  to  England  without  any  deduction  ? — I  should  not  say  for  more  thau 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  without  any  deduction. 

914.  Do  you  mean  including  the  journey  ? — Yes. 

915.  Would  you  require  him  to  have  special  permission  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affitirs  ? — ^Yes,  he  must  obtain  permission  to  go  away  at  all,  as  his 
absence  might  be  inconvenient  to  the  service ;  and,  once  in  each  year  I  think  he 
might  use  the  permission  without  having  any  deduction  made  from  his  pay,  for  a 
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Lord  ir^MbteiM.   limited  time ;  Init  the  Secretary  of  State  wofidd 
him  mnj  leave,  as  at  pvesenit. 


19  April  i86«.  91 6.  Do  you  approve  of  the  r^ulaitioii  inth  reipoet  to  two  montht  inoae  yev  ? 
— Yet ;  I  think  the  present  regubtions  as  to  the  leave  of  attadb^s  and  fiecreteriei 
were  required,  and  are  an  impvorement  «pon  the  old  state  of  tking^ 

91 7*  Is  it  &ir  to  deduct  so  very  large  a  proportaon  of  the  sahuries  «s  is  niNr 
deducted,  on  the  pretext  that  a  minister  does  not  require  to  keep  up  an  estahlieli* 
iDent  ? — I  think  that  a  considerable  redaction  should  be  nude;  but,  as  I  said 
before^  I  think  that  he  ought  to  have  some  period  of  leave  without  deduction ;  I 
tiiink  that  after  six  months*  absence  it  is  desirable  that  half  of  his  salary  should 
be  deducted*  It  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  check  upon  die 
absences  of  ministers  which  might  be  otherwise  too  much  prolonged. 

91s.  Is  a  minister  able  to  make  such  reductioQs  in  his  ordixiary  estaUishment 
as  would  emtble  him  to  save  materially;  for  instance,  oouid  be  get  rid  of  his 
horses,  his  carriages,  and  his  servants  ? — In  some  cases  he  could  not,  but  iu  othe» 
he  might  make  a  very  considerable  reduction. 

919.  During  an  absence  of  two  or  three  months  I — He  would  for  (Jiat  period 
of  time  make  but  a  small  saidng.  For  a  short  time  a  minister  would  be  a  pecuuiaay 
los^  by  his  leave. 

920.  Mr.  Layard.']  Did  you  go  to  St  Petersburg  in  a  Government  vessel? — 
N04  I  went  l^  land. 

92 1 .  Did  you  ever  take  a  journey  fcr  the  public  service  cm  board  a  Goveanm^it 
steamer  ? — No,  I  never  did ;  the  Government  offered  me  a  passage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a  man  of  war,  which  did  go  out,  and  took  some  of  the  members  of  the 
mission,  but  I  went  by  laud  on  account  of  my  funily. 

922.  Is  the  scale  of  charges  made  to  a  diplomatic  servant  im  board  of  a  man 
of  war  in  your  opinion  a  fair  one  ? — I  have  not  sufficiently  considered  that  question 
to  be  able  to  give  an  answer. 

923.  Were  your  expenses  paid  to  St.  Petersburg  ? — No ;  but  I  received  the 
usual  outfit  and  my  pay,  dating  from  ten  days  before  I  started ;  the  regulation 
is,  that  the  pay  commences  ten  days  before  a  minister  leaves  for  his  post ;  and  in 
a  general  way  that  would  defray  ^e  expenses  of  the  journey. 

924.  Is  it  fair,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  pubiic  should  defray  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  minister? — Ves,  quite  ftar,  and  I  think  the  present  system  is  as 
convenient  as  any  other. 

925.  Mr.  Hankey*']  Do  you  think  that  the  absence  of  a  minister  for  tw)  or 
three  months  throws  any  material  additional  business  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Legation  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation  should  reoeive 
some  additional  remuneration  on  acoMnit  of  the  incBreased  business  that  he  has  to 
transact. 

926.  Do  you  -consider  that  dming  the  two  or  three  months  it  would  be  fiiir 
to  make  any  deduction  at  all  for  the  absence  of  a  miaiatei;,  provided  that  it  is 
not  repeatoi,  or  that  it  is  not  taken  ivithout  the  positiw  sanction  of  the  Secse* 
tary  of  State  ? — I  should  limit  his  absence,  without  deduction,  to  one  month. 

92  7«  Lord  CUmd  HamiltotL]  Would  it  not  be  practically  ijupossible  that  the 
aoanister  from  Spain,  or  Vienna,  or  Italy,  or  St.  Petemburg,  cauld  come  homi^ 
if  it  were  only  a  mouth  ? — I  do  not  think  it  desicable  to  allow  of  absaice  £c9om 
public  duties  without  deduction  of  pay,  for  any  leugthened  period. 

928.  Is  it  not  advantageous  for  the  public  service  that  a  minister  should  occa- 
sionally come  home  ? — Yee. 

929.  Mr.  litzffemid.]  Therefore  he  would  be  an  absolute  loser  by  doing  that 
which  it  was  tot  the  benefit  of  the  public  service  he  should  do  ?— Yes,  if  he  came 
only  for  a  short  time ;  if  he  came  for  a  long  time^  he  could  reduce  his  establish- 
ment, and  not  lose. 

930.  I  am  speaking  of  a  period  of  two  months  ? — To  the  period  of  leave  with- 
out deduction  from  pay  being  two  months,  I  should  see  no  strong  objection ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  too  long,  because  it  a^gbt  encourage  too  frequent 
absences. 

931.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  From  Constantinoide^  for  instance,  a  person 
could  not  come  in  the  time  ? — ^No ;  it  is  a  matter  of  d^ee  of  course ;  in  some 
cases,  frequent  absences  might  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  It 
is  better  that  a  nunister  should  not  come  home  very  frequently.  A  mioister  maf 
occasionally  require  to  come  home  for  business  for  a  few  weeks,  but  it  is  very 
undesirable  that  he  ahould  ei^ery  year  come  away  habitually  for  two  or  thnae 
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months.  A  minister  who  leaves  his  post  for  six  months  or  nine  months,  and  resides    Lo^  Wode/iouse. 

in  England,  derives  a  benefit  from  nis  residence  here;  but  a  short  absence  inter-         

rupts  his  business  without  advantage*  29  April  1861. 

932.  Is  the  arrangement  under  which  these  deductions  are  made,  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  how  is  it? — I  believe  so;  but  no  change 
has  been  made  in  my  recollection. 

933.  Mr.  Hankey.^  If  the  Secretary  of  Legation  is  entitled  to  any  additional 
pay  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  his  minister,  and  the  additional  work 
imposed  upon  him,  do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  come  out  of  the  minister's 
salary,  who  is  absent? — I  do  not  see  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  two ; 
the  whole  of  the  salaries  are  paid  out  of  one  fund,  and  if  you  make  a  deduction 
from  the  minister's  salary,  it  may  cover  the  increase  to  the  secretary ;  I  think 
that  a  secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  is  entitled  to  increased  pay  when  acting 
as  charge  d'affaires^ 

934.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  for  a  secretary  of  legation  to  be  left  occasionally 
in  charge  of  a  mission  ? — ^A  very  great  advantage. 

935.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  desire  to  have  the  opportunity  quite 
independently  of  any  exl^ra  pay? — Yes;  just  as  some  persons  might  wish  to 
serve  the  public  for  nothing ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  require  from  them  in- 
creased duties  without  any  extra  remuneration ;  a  charg6  d'affaires  may  remain 
in  charge  for  a  long  period,  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard  that  he  should  dis- 
charge duties  of  a  very  important  character  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  or  im- 
portant legation  without  receiving  a  higher  salary. 

936.  That  would  not  apply  if  the  ah^nce  of  a  minister  was  limited  to  two  or 
three  months  ?— -I  should  not  like  to  make  any  change  in  that  respect. 

937.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  Do  you  think  that  the  period  of  three  months,  which 
an  attach^  is  now  required  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  he  goes  abroad* 
is  su£Bcient  ? — ^It  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  learn  his  routine  duties. 

938.  But  apart  from  that,  do  you  not  think  that  a  longer  period  than  that 
would  give  him  habits  of  business  ? — ^I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion,  in 
answer  to  a  former  question,  in  fistvour  of  allowing  exchanges  between  the  junior 
branches  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service,  for  the  reasons  which 
are  su^ested  in  your  question,  because  attach^  would  acquire  increased  regu- 
larity m  the  transaction  of  business  by  being  a  certain  time  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 
and  the  clerks  would  aoquire  increased  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  by  passing 
a  certmn  time  abroad. 
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Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farqubar. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard* 

Mr.  MoDckton  Milnes. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chaib. 


The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Examined. 

The  Earl  of  939.  Chairman.]  I  believe  your  Lordship  entered  into  the  diplomatic  service 

Ciarendon.        early  in  life  ? — I  did. 

~      — "  940.  In  what  capacity? — As  attach^  to  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  when 

a  May  1861.      I  was  20  years  of  age. 

941.  Did  you  remain  long  there? — I  remained  there  three  years. 

942.  After  some  time  you  were  appointed,  I  believe.  Minister  at  Madrid  ? — 
Yes ;  but  after  leaving  St.  Petersburgh  I  quitted  the  diplomatic  service  and 
became  a  Commissioner  of  Customs.  I  was  then  employed  in  the  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  of  commerce  at  Paris ;  and  subsequently  I  was  appointed  Minister 

•     at  Madrid,  where  I  remained  for  nearly  six  years. 

943.  You  have  since  that  time  been  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  ? — Yes. 

944.  For  what  period  of  time  ? — I  was  exactly  five  years  in  that  office  ;  from 
1863  to  1868. 

945.  Your  Lordship  has  therefore  had  considerable  experience  of  both  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service? — ^Yes. 

940.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  general 
mode  and  principle  of  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country^ 
as  far  as  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  is  concerned? — ^Applications  were  fre- 
quently made  to  me  from  persons  with  whom  I  was  either  acquainted  or  not 
acquainted,  stating  that  they  wished  their  sons  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  a  list  was  always  made  of  those  applications,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
political  opinions  of  the  parties  who  made  them ;  and  then,  as  vacancies  occurred, 
I  used  to  appoint  an  unpaid  attach6  to  a  mission.  I  did  not  always  take  the  appli- 
cations in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made  ;  for  sometimes  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  one  person  was  more  fit  than  another  for  a  particular  vacancy ;  but 
as  far  as  I  could,  believing  the  qualifications  to  be  equal,  I  generally  made 
the  appointments  in  the  order  of  the  applications. 

947.  Were  those  applications  generally  made  by  one  class  of  society ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  persons  of  a  certain  condition  and  position  in  life  ? — In  general  they 
were  from  persons  who  were  what  is,  in  common  parlance,  called  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  persons  who  could  affi)rd  to  give  their  sons  the  necessary  income 
while  they  remained  unpaid  attaches  at  a  foreign  court.  I  always  took  care  to 
inform  the  persons  applying  to  me  what  were  the  conditions  on  which  a  young 
man  would  have  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  service,  that  he  might  remain  four 
or  five  years  unpaid  ;  that  during  that  time  he  must  depend  upon  the  assistance 
of  his  parents  or  his  friends,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  salary 
that  he  might  receive,  either  as  a  paid  attach^,  and  subsequently  as  secretary  of 
legation,  would  be  very  small,  and  that  I  considered,  as  a  profession,  it  did  not 
offer  much  attraction  or  inducement  to  enter  into  it. 

948.  Nevertheless,  I  presume,  there  was  generally  a  full  list? — ^Yes;  the  list  of 
applications  always  exceeded  the  appointments  that  I  was  able  to  make. 

949.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  limited  yourself  in  those 
appointments  to  the  vacancies  which  actually  occurred  ? — In  general,  I  should 
say  that  I  did ;  but  occasionally  I  appointed  an  unpaid  attach^  to  a  mission, 
although  there  might  not  absolutely  nave  been  a  want  at  that  mission  of  such 
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assistance ;  but  the  candidate  was  prepared  to  work ;  and  he  was  given  to  under-       '^^J^'  ^^ 
stand  that  there  was  then  no  want  of  such  assistance,  and  that  he  would  proljably        Cla9md&9. 
have  a  still  longer  time  to  wait  before  he  became  a  paid  attach^.  a  Mikt  i86i. 

950.  Did  you  appoint  persons  as  unpaid  attaches  who  wished  for  their  appoint-         ^^ 
ments  rather  as  a  social  convenience,  and  who  did  not  intend  to  make  it  a  profes- 
sion, as  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the  case  in  former  times  ? — There  was 
nothing  of  that  sort ;  nobody  ever  applied  to  me  for  an  appointment  as  an  attach6 
without  stating  that  he  intended  that  that  should  be  the  profession  of  the  person 

for  whom  it  was  asked.     I  never,  to  my  recollection,  appointed  anybody  under 
the  belief  that  he  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  profession  atter  h  certain  time. 

951.  Is  it  your  Lordship's  opinion  that  the  profession  has  of  late  years  assumed 
more  of  the  character  of  a  profession,  and  that  therefore  it  is  more  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  rules  by  which  a  career  in  life  is  regulated?— I  believe  that 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  regarded  more  as  a  profession ;  I  should 
say,  that  within  the  last  12  or  13  years  political  events  abroad  have  been  so  im- 

Eortant,  and  have  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  diplomacy 
as  played,  in  these  events,  so  considerable  a  part,  Uiat  I  think  it  is  now  regarded  as 
no  longer  the  idle  and  sleepy  profession  it  used  to  be,  but  that  there  is  reputation 
and  distinction  to  be  gained  in  it,  and  young  men  of  intelligence,  or  their  parents 
for  them,  have  been  attracted  to  it  more  as  a  career  than  formerly  they  used  to  be. 
Consequently,  being  looked  to  more  as  a  profession  than  it  used  to  be,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  now  amenable  to  all  the  regulations,  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  Parliament,  and  the  discipline  that  any  profession  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to. 

952.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  of  political  events  in  recent  times  has  rather 
tended  to  give  importance  and  dignity  to  the  profession  than  to  detract  from  it  ? 
^Ido. 

953.  Do  you  think  that  that  importance  and  dignity  have  been  seriously  affected 
by  improvements  in  locomotion  and  in  the  means  of  communication  ? — I  think 
ihat  they  have  increased  the  frequency  of  the  communications  and  the  activity 
of  diplomatic  agency 

954.  Do  you  think  that  those  mechanical  improvements  have  enabled  us  to  dis* 
pense  in  any  considerable  degree  with  diplomatic  agencies  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

955.  I  believe  that  during  your  period  of  service  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  were  first  established  ? 
—  They  were. 

956.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  how  they  came 
about,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  those  examinations? — It  was  decided  by  the 
Government  I  believe,  originally,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  public  employments  should  be  competed  for;  and  it  was  therefore 
considered  necessary  that  some  examination  should  be  instituted  for  persons  in 
the  diplomatic  service  as  well  as  those  in  the  Foreign  Office.  At  the  time  this 
was  instituted,  each  head  of  a  department,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  called  upon 
to  state  what  would  be  the  course  of  examination  that  he  thought  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  persons  under  his  employment ;  I  ^as  called  upon 
like  the  rest,  and  I  furnished  the  heads  of  subjects  upon  which  I  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  persons  employed  either  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  should  show  themselves  qualified  in.  This  was  approved  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  whom,  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  I  submitted  it,  and  it 
was  then  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  that  paper  has  been  their 
guiding  rule  ever  since,  upon  the  examination  of  candidates  for  employment.  I 
may  add,  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  working  of  that  ex- 
amination ;  I  think  that  it  has  answered  well,  and  the  candidates  have  shown 
a  very  fair  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  been 
examined.  I  believe  that  after  1  left  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesbury  made 
some  alteration,  although  I  do  not  exactly  know  what,  in  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation ;  but  I  believe  that  that  again  has  been  reversed,  and  that  the  exami- 
nation paper  now  stands  much  about  as  I  originally  proposed  it. 

957.  Before  the  examination  was  established,  was  any  inquiry  made  into  the 
proficiency  or  education  of  the  candidate  for  attach^ship  ? — I  never  instituted 
any  particular  inquiry  as  to  their  fitness,  but  they  came  to  the  Foreign  Office  to 
learn  their  business  before  they  were  sent  to  their  missions,  and  if  for  what  they 
were  required  to  do  they  were  found  to  be  manifestly  unfit,  of  course  either  the 
appointment  would  have  been  cancelled,  or  the  person  would  not  be  sent  to  hia 
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Th<»^Etriof       missiMt  until  he  had  been  considered  qualified,  but  there  was  no  regular  test  l^ 
^'       '^        eurmination  a»  tbtre  is  now,    I  think  that  the  present  is  a  very  great  improve-^ 
ment  upon  the  former  state  of  things. 

958.  Will  ytm  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  what  was  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  promotion  in  the  service,  and  on  what  principles  it  was  regulated  ? 
-^The  promotions  were  regulated,  I  may  consdentiously  say,  with  reference 
solely  to  what  1  believed  it  to  be,  the  good  of  the  service*  When  a  vacancy 
occurred,  I  considered,  and  made  careful  inquiry  as  to  who  would  be  the  fittest 
person  to  fill  it;  and  I  endeavoured,  in  filling  it,  to  act  with  justice  and  impar- 
tiality to  those  upon  whose  claims  I  had  to  decide,  the  public  service  being  my 
first  object ;  then  the  claims  being  equal  between  the  other  applicants  for  the 
c^ke,  I  decided,  either  for  length  of  service,  or  upon  other  considerations,  which 
was  the  fittest  person* 

959.  What  are  the  means  by  which  the  Minister  can  inform  himself  as  to  the 
merits  and  claims  to  promotion  of  young  men  in  the  diplonmtic  service  ? — Do 
you  mean  the  attach^  and  secretaries  ? 

g6o.  Yes?—  By  the  reports  that  the  secretaries  make,  and  by  the  proficiency  that 
the  attaches  exhibit  in  the  translations,  their  names  being  given  when  they  make 
translations ;  and  by  the  inquiry  that  tbe  Secretary  of  State  would  make  of  tine 
head  of  the  mission,  or  other  persons  who  were  capable  of  giving  him  information* 

961.  As  to  promotions  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  service,  have  foreign 
Ministers  usually  the  means,  either  by  personal  acquaintance,  or  by  corre» 
spondence,  of  testing  the  capacity  and  fitness  of  a  person  to  hold  a  particular 
appointment  ? — Abundant  opportunities ;  in  the  first  place,  the  constant  corre- 
spondence of  the  foreign  Minister  with  the  Foreign  Office,  the  manner  in  which 
he  executes  his  instructions,  and  the  ability  he  exhibits  in  his  communications, 
both  with  the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
must  give  ample  means  of  judging  of  a  man's  capacity.  The  Minister  constantly 
does,  and  occasiohally  always  ought  to  come  home,  and  have  personal  commu- 
nications with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  thus  has  the  means  of  judging  of  hia 
fitness ;  I  should  say  that  the  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  capacity  of  our 
foreign  Ministers  were  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  form 
a  correct  opinion. 

962.  Has  the  Secretary  of  State  frequent  communication  with  a  person  in  the 
higher  branch  of  the  diplomatic  service  during  his  residence  at  home  r — Con- 
stant communication,  of  course  the  frequency  of  the  communication  depending 
upon  the  importance  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  the  importance 
of  the  affairs  which  he  has  to  transact. 

963.  Has  your  Lordship  ever  consider^l  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
diplomatic  service  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
advantage  from  assimilating  oar  system  in  some  degree  to  that  of  foreign 
countries,  by  which  there  is  more  inter-communication  between  the  two  services  1 
•^— Yes,  I  have  often  considered  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  make 
any  very  important  changes  in  the  system  which  now  exists.  I  do  not  think  yoa 
could  make  any  changes  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office^ 
in  the  higher  branches  of  each,  that  would  be  advantageous  to  either*  I  do  not 
think  that  j<m  could  change  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  with  a  Secretary  of 
Legation.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  change  a  Secretary  of  Legation  with  a 
senior  clerk  or  assistant  clerk  in  the  office,  without  materisdly  affecting  the  effi* 
ciaicy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  I  think  is  a  subject  that  should  always  be 
kept  mainly  in  view,  either  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  by  Parliament.  But  I 
think  that  m  the  lower  grades  of  the  office^  amongst  the  juniors,  who  I  should 
bracket  vnth  attach^^  occasional  changes  might  he  made  with  great  advanta^ 
both  to  the  individuals  themselves  and  to  the  two  branches  of  ^  service ;  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  1  should  consider  pennanent  changes 
advantageous;  I  am  certain  that  temporary  changes  would  be  so.  I  sb<mld 
object  to  certain  rules,  and  not  make  it  entirdy  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  two 

Sarties  wishing  to  exchange,  hot  I  would  make  it  depend  upon  the  Secretary  of 
tate.  The  Secretary  of  State^  I  think^  should  not  admit  an  attach^  into  the 
office  without  previous  inquiry  of  the  Minister  abroad  as  to  his  character  and  effi* 
ciency,  and  the  probability  ot  his  making  a  good  derk  at  home« 

964.  Are  the  Committee  to  understiuid  that  upon  this  question  you  would 
regard  the  efficiency  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  the  first  consideraticm  ?--*I  should 
iay  that  it  was  the  chief  conttderation.    I  think  that  everything  dqseods  upon 
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the  madiinery  of  ike  Foreiga  Office  bdng  cond  acted  with  regularity  and  effi-       Tki  EmI  of 

ciency ;  the  whole  service  d^^onds  upon  it;  and  I  thiskyou  must  be  very  careful        Chrtndou. 

hom  you  derange  that ;  but  I  should  say  that  in  the  lower  branches  of  both  the         _, 

services,  exchanges — I  should  not  care  how  frcqueat,  provided  they  were  teaa-       *  **^ 

porary — would  be  a  great  advantage ;  f(»r  I  have  always  observed  that  those  clerks 

in  the  Foreign  Office  who  bad  beeu  detached  ypou  &>re]gn  service,  and  had  been 

jent  with  different  missions,  if  they  ane  iotelUgent — atwi  tbey  are  generally  Intel- 

ligeat  ones  who  are  selected  for  tkat  service— have  always  brought  home  a  great 

deal  of  ijQformation  respecting  the  maimer  in  which  foreign  missions  are  con^ 

-due ted  9  and  generally  with  respect  to  the  countries  in  which  they  have  resided, 

which  is  extremely  useful  ii)  the  office,  and  makes  them  better  clerks,  and  more 

^eient  at  home.    On  the  other  hand,  I  should  say  that  an  attach^  would  gain 

very  much   by  coming  into  the  Foreign  Office,  and  being  accustomed  t#  the 

regularity  and  discipUne  of  the  office,  which,  of  course,  are  greater  than  they 

can  be  in  a  foreign  mission. 

965.  Do  you  know  whether  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  were,  geueraUy 
speaking,  competent  masters  of  the  languages  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
were  appointed  to  act  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that ;  there  were  some  very  good 
linguists  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  I  think  that  almost  every  clerk  there  s^oke 
French ;  I  know  that  several  of  them  spoke  German  very  well ;  but,  with  req^ect 
to  papers,  the  translator  of  the  office  Mas  generally  employed  to  mske  the  trans- 
lations. 

966.  If,  by  an  interchange  of  the  kind  allnded  to,  you  introduced  into  the 
Foreign  Office  young  men  who  had  a  knowledge  of  these  languages,  by  residing 
in  the  countries  and  transacting  business  in  tbem,  would  you  not  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  trandiator  ? — Certainly,  if  you  could  reckon 
lipon  the  young  gentlemen  coming  home  always  thoroughly  proficient  in  the 
languages  of  the  countaries  to  whidi  they  had  been  attached  ;  but,  with  regard  ito 
important  papers,  although  young  geademen  might  come  home  well  versed  in 
Oerman,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  or  a  year  and  a  half's 
xesidence,  I  should  prefer  to  entrust  the  translation  of  an  important  paper  to 
><me  upon  whose  proficiency  in  the  language  I  could  entirely  depend. 

967.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  young  man  residing  for  two  years  in  a  foreign 
4^ountry  is  bound  to  make  himself  sufficientiy  master  of  the  language  to  be  aUe 
to  translate  any  document  ? — I  should  consider  so  indeed,  and  I  should  think  ill 
of  a  young  man's  zeal  for  the  service,  or  b&  desire  to  advance  himself^  who 
passed  two  years  in  a  country  without  bemg  able  to  acquire  the  language  of  the 
country. 

96S.  1  mean  of  course  the  written  language? — But  I  should  say  weaking  too 
in  a  couple  of  years  ;  but  I  do  noit  include  Oriental  languages,  or  Kussian*  I 
think  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  any  diplomatic  agent  in  a  foreign  country 
should  be  able  to  speak  the  language  as  well  as  to  read  and  write  it. 

969.  Would  you  attach  supreuoie  importance  to  a.complete  familiarity  with  the 
French  language? — ^The  greatest  importanoe.;  1  ooosider  that  9L$inefmnon. 

970.  Does  not  the  dignity,  and  almost  the  respectability  of  a  £>reign  minister 

jsl  great  deal  depend  upon  his  being  able  to  conununicate  with  his  colleagues,  and 

.society,  in  the  FVencb  language,  in  a  manner  that  should  not  excite  either 

remark  or  ridicule  ? — Clearly  so ;  but  J  «lso  think  that  he  should  speak  the 

language  of  the  country  io  which  he  is  accredited ;  I  can  cite  my  own  case  ; 

mrhen  1  went  to  Spain  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Spanisht  and  1  fek  the  greatest 

inconvenience  and  difficulty  in  my  official  •communications  with  the  Government 

in  consequence.     Very  few  of  the  Spanish  ministers  spoke  French  well,  and  th^ 

did  not  like  to  q)eak  it  at  all^  and  during  the  course  of  the  time  that  I  was  there 

J  think  that  tik&e  were  12  or  IS  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affiiirs.   I  appUed 

jEnyself  to  the  language,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  speak  it  fluently,  I  found  the 

greatest  difference  in  the  manner  of  transacting  my  business  with  the  Spanish 

jGovemment ;  all  mf  personal  eoeokmunicatiotts  used  then  to  pass  in  Spanish. 

971.  You  would  therefore  think  it  important  tbaj^  if  possible,  a  mmister  at 
any  of  the  great  European  courts  should  be  familiar,  not  only  with  the  language 
of  the  court,  but  with  the  language  of  the  people  r — Certainly,  making  the 
excepticm  that  I  did  before,  as  to  the  Russian  and  Oriental  languages;  but  with 
gse^eot  to  French^  German,  Italian,  Spanish^  and  Portuguese,  they  ou^  cer- 
;tainly  to  be  acquainted  with  them. 

1972.  Wo^ld  yon  allow  that  consideration  to  weigh  with  you  in  the  appotnt- 
047.  N  4  ment 
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The  Earl  of      ment  of  a  particular  person  to  any  particular  court? — I  think,  other  things  being 
Clarendon.       equal,  that  I  should  ;  but  I  would  not  say  decidedly  that  possessing  a  knowledge 
"^"       of  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  appointing  a  person  to  it ;  but  i  should  say  that  the  not  being  able  to 
speak  French  would  be  of  itself  a  reason  for  not  appointing  him. 

973.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  receives  any 
injury  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  persons  who,  though  not  diplomati- 
cally employed,  have  acquired  political  consideration  ? — No ;  I  should  say,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  diplomatic  profession  receives  no  injury  from  that,  and  there 
are  occasions  and  circumstances  under  which  I  should  say  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  I  should  say,  that  in  any  very  important  negotiations  upon  a 
matter  on  which  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  British,  but  of  the  European  pub- 
lic, was  fixed,  that  the  employment  of  a  person  from  this  country  who  had  held 
a  high  political  office,  and  to  whom  the  transaction  of  important  matters  had 
been  entrusted,  would  give  a  character  and  weight  to  a  mission  abroad,  which 
might  materially  assist  the  transaction  of  the  business  that  was  confided  to  him  ; 
I  think,  however,  that  this  should  be  done  with  considerable  precaution,  and 
never  except  when  it  is  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Government 
to  be  necessary,  for  it  is  very  hard  to  place  political  persons  in  England  in  diplo- 
matic missions  when  they  have  not  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  diplomatic 
service,  when  in  that  service  there  would  be  found  persons  fully  adequate  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties.  I  think  that  that  occasions  a  very  just  disappoint- 
ment amongst  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  public 
service  is  in  any  manner  promoted  by  it ;  nor  do  I  see  that  the  changes  of  minis- 
ters in  the  inferior  missions  are  by  any  means  necessary  when  there  is  a  change 
of  Government  at  home.  I  think  that  in  some  of  the  higher  missiouf;  it  may  be 
possibly  necessary  to  make  such  a  change ;  but,  in  general,  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  is  so  uniform,  and  so  consistent,  that  I  cannot  conceive  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  a  minister  carrying  out  such  instructions  as  he  would 
receive  from  a  new  Secretary  of  State.  Ii  the  Secretary  of  State  had  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  Minister  was  so  far  personally  committed  to  a  policy  difierent 
from  his  own,  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consult 
that  minister  as  to  whether  he  could  conscientiously  and  zealously  carry  out  in- 
structiond  somewhat  different  from  those  upon  which  he  had  been  acting.  I,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  should  have  no  hesitation  in  acting  upon  the  assurance  that 
I  received,  just  in  the  same  way,  I  should  say,  that  a  minister,  if  he  apprehended 
that  there  was  a  policy  about  to  be  adopted  by  a  new  Government  in  England  to 
which  he  could  not  conscientiously  adhere,  would  be  bound,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
so  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  decline  to  act  upon  instructions  which 
he  could  not  honestly  and  zealously  carry  out. 

974.  Has  your  Ix)rdship  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  hardship  upon 
diplomatic  servants  when  the  post  at  which  they  have  been  has  been  abolished, 
and  whether  any  means  could  be  devised  which  would  mitigate  that  hardship  ? — 
I  have  certainly  had  to  consider  that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  hardship  in- 
deed, and  one  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  remedied  ;  I  think  that  when  a  man 
has  performed  his  duty  well,  and  by  any  accident,  such  as  that  of  which  there  is 
at  this  moment  an  instance,  his  mission  is  abolished,  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  hard 
that  the  minister  should  be  placed  en  disponibilitS^  and  have  to  wait  an  inde- 
finite time  to  know  when  he  shall  be  employed  again  ;  and  still  harder  is  it  if, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  which  exist,  he  has  been  acting  in  different 
capacities,  but  for  not  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  him  to  claim  a  pension 
in  any  one.  A  man,  after  many  years*  active  and  efficient  service,  may  be  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  be  dependent  upon  what  I  may  call  chance 
for  the  means  of  re-entering  the  service.  That  is  very  hard,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  such  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  any  other  profession.  It  might  occa- 
sion a  trifling  additional  expense  to  the  public,  but  I  think  that,  in  justice  to  per* 
sons  so  situated,  that  expense  ought  to  be  incurred  ;  and  that  until  he  is  again 
employed,  there  ought  to  be  something  like  half-pay  for  a  man  who,  by  no  fault 
of  his  own,  is  thrown  out  of  the  profession. 

975.  1  understand  you  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pension  only 
running  from  the  date  of  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation  ? — ^Yes. 

976.  Do  you  think  the  profession  might,  in  fairness  and  justice,  require  that 
they  should  be  placed  at  least  upon  as  good  a  footing  as  those  persons  who  would 
come  under  the  ordinary  Superannuation  Act  ? — Most  certaioly  I  do ;  and  I 

have 
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have  always   thought  it  a   great   hardship   that    people  should   be  employed,        The  Earl  of 

not  only  lor  four  or  five  years  without  pay,  but  that  that  service  which*  may  be         Clarmdon. 

extremely  active  and  efficient  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  towards  their  re-  II       17 

^-  •         11        ^  a  May  1861. 

tirjng  allowance.  ^ 

977.  Do  you  know  upon  what  ground  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  placed 
jupon  a  totally  different  footing  and  arrangement  from  those  of  other  servants  of 
the  Crown  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  give  you  a  clear  answer  upon  that. 

978.  Do  you  see  at  the  present  moment  any  immediate  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  keeping  the  diplomatic  pensions  on  a  separate  footing? — None, what- 
ever. 

979-  Would  your  Lordship  see  any  objection  to  a  system  by  which  diplo- 
matic servnnts  siiould,  in  regard  both  to  pay  and  pension,  receive  the  same 
pay  and  the  same  pension  as  persons  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office? — I  see 
no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

980.  Do  yon  think  that  any  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  attaches 
receiving  the  same  sort  of  salary  when  they  enter  the  profession  that  a  clerk 
does  in  tlie  Foreign  Office,  by  which  means  they  would  at  once  consider  them- 
selves more  distinctly  than  they  do  now  part  of  the  body  of  public  servants  of 
this  country  '.' — I  think  that  that  would  be  only  just. 

98 1 .  Do  you  think  that  there  might  be  some  collateral  advantages  arising  from 
that  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  I  think  it  is  unjust  that  the  public  should  receive  the  services 
of  an  attach^,  and  not  only  not  pay  him  for  a  time,  but  not  allow  those  services 
and  the  time  which  has  been  so  spent  to  count  towards  his  retiring  allowance, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  civil  service  it  is  allowed ;  I  see 
no  advantage  in  putting  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  a  greater 
disadvantage  than  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  civil  service. 

982.  Might  not  some  advantage  be  derived  from  giving  an  attache,  say  a  year's 
probation,  by  which  means  he  would  perhaps  know  better  his  own  niind,  and 
ascertain  whether  he  would  suit  the  service  and  the  service  suit  him  ? — I  see  no 
objection  to  that,  but  I  should  say  that  that  would  be  preparatory  to  his  receiving 
a  commission  with,  perhaps,  a  small  salary,  from  which  time  his  service  would 
count  towards  a  superannuation. 

983.  You  would  regard  that  almost  in  an  educational  point  of  view  ? — Yes  ; 
as  an  education,  or  as  an  apprenticeship,  and  as  a  t^oniinuation  of  the  three  months 
which  lie  is  now  required  to  pass  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  he  goes  to  his 
mission  ;  the  three  months  being  after  he  has  passed  the  civil  service  examination. 

984.  Has  your  Lordship  found  any  inconvenience  in  the  present  regulation,  as 
to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  our  diplomatic  servants  abroad  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
that  that  is  upon  a  footing  which  requires  alteration  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  con- 
sider tiiat  it  is  very  necessary  that  a  Foreign  Minister  should  occasionally  come 
to  this  country,  and  communicate  with  people  in  England,  and  refresh  his  Eng- 
lish ideas,  which  may  have  become  rusted  by  a  too  long  residence  in  a  foreign 
country ;  but  the  present  amount  of  deduction  from  the  Minister's  salary  makes 
it  very  often  impossible  for  him  to  couic  as  often  as  he  ought  to  do  ;  and  when  he 
does  come  he  is  disposed  to  stay  longer  perhaps  than  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
public  service  that  he  should  lemain.  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  mulcted  to 
the  extent  he  is  now ;  but  that  he  might  have  a  month's  leave  of  absence  without 
any  deduction  being  made  from  his  salary.  I  think  also  that  he  might  have  leave  of 
absence  for  three  months,  or  four  months  at  the  outside,  during  which  time  a  por- 
tion of  his  salary  might  be  taken  for  the  remuneration  of  the  Secretary  of  Legation, 
who  would  act  as  charg^-d 'affaires  in  his  place.  Many  Secretaries  of  Lega- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a  mission  without  any  remuneration;  but  I  think  it  would  only  be  fair 
that,  for  the  additional  labour  and  responsibility,  he  should  receive  some  remu- 
neration. The  public  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  pay  that,  and  therefore,  I 
hhould  make  some  deduction  from  the  Minister's  salary  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  yet  by  no  means  be  so  great  a  deduction  as  is  now  taken 
from  him. 

985.  Do  you  see  any  principle  upon  which  the  public  purse  should  be  made, 
a  gainer  by  the  absence  of  a  minister? — No. 

986.  You  would  therefore  be  content  with  a  system  which  took  from  the 
absentee  what  was  thought  necessary  to  enable  his  locum  tenens  fully  to  perforin 
all  the  necessary  duties,  and  allow  him  to  retain  the  rest  ? — Yes ;  but  T  would 
also  allow  him  one  month  without  making  any  deduction  from  his  salary. 

0.47.  C)  987.  Including 
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TheE*rl  of  g^y.  Including  the  time  in  coming  and  in  going? — ^That  might  be  from  a 

Clarendon^        very,  distant  missibn,  or  at  a  time  of  tlie  year  when   travelling  migiit  be  mwe 

a  Mty  i96u       ^i*^"^^*  ^^^  that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consider ;  but 

I  should  never  allow  any  minister  or  secretary  of  legation  to  come  home  without 

the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Steite. 

988.  In  your  communications  with  the  foreign  ministers,  did  you  confine 
yourself  to  those  public  communications  which  were  of  a  nature  to  be  luid  before 
Parliament? — r>k);  I  invariably  wrote  them  private  letters.  1  consider  that  it  is 
totally  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  \yith  our  foreign 
ministers  unless  by  writing  private  letters  ;  those  private  letters  never  super- 
seding the  public  instructions,  or  taking  the  place  of  lliem,  or  being  in  any 
respect  a  substitute  for  them.  It  was  always  my  desire  to  make  the  public  in- 
structions clear  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  never  to  devolve  upon 
them  any  responsibility  that  I  could  take  upon  myself;  but  my  private  letters 
always  were,  in  fact,  either  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  public  despatches, 
and  giving  them  all  the  information  that  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  them  at 
their  posts ;  of  course  it  was  a  great  additional  labour  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  it  was  a  labour  that  I  performed  always  very  willingly,  because,  when  I  wag 
Minister  myself,  I  knew  what  tlie  support  and  satisfection  of  receiving  letters 
firom  Lord  Palmerston  was.  I  not  only  considered  it  a  great  advantage  to  myself 
to  have  been  on  a  foreign  mission,  but  also  a  particular  advantage  Po  have  served 
under  such  a  master  as  Lord  Paluierston  ;  and  when  I  occupied  his  plaee,  I  felt 
that  constant  private  correspondence  with  foreign  Mintsters  eould  not  but  bt 
advantageous  to  them.  I  telt  that  if  a  Foreign  Minister  came  into  my  room  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  could  tell  me,  and  I  could'  tell  him,  a  variety  of  things^  both 
about  countries  and  about  persons  also,  which  would  be  neither  useful  aor  per- 
haps proper  to  make  matter  of  instruction  or  the  sutgect  of  a  public  despatch* 
and  yet  which  it  would  be  extremely  useful,  reciproeally,  to  know ;  and  it  was 
my  object,  in  my  private  letters,  to  always  keep  the  Foreign  Ministers  as:  much 
m  England  as  I  could-,  to  give  them  English  views  and  English  ideas  of  all 
matters  that  were  going  on,  and  to  keep  iAitm  aujait  as  to  public  opinion,  an4 
to  let  them  know  everything  that  I  thought  was  passing  in  this  country  and  likely 
to  be  conducive  to  the  eftcient  ccmduct  of  tlie  business  they  had  to  transact* 

989.  I>id  that  correspondence  Enable  you  to  estimate  the  character  and 
abilities  of  each  minister  ? — Yes ;  and  it  was  a  very  great  advantage  indeed,  and 
I  should  say  that  in  no  respect  ivas  that  correspondence  more  useful  than  in 
enabling  me  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  my  corres- 
pondent. 

990.  Is  there  not,  on  the  other  band,  a  diflicnlty  and  a  danger  in  that  habit 
of  private  conespondence,  both  as  regards  matters  to  be  laid  l)efore  Parlian^ent, 
and  also  as  regards  the  documents  left  in  the  office  for  the  instruction  of  yoar 
successor? — Noae  whatever  ;  I  know  that  I  considered  the  two  entirely  distinct, 
and  I  believe  tlvat  because  a  system  of  private  correspondence  exists,  without 
which  I  do  not  think  the  business  of  the  office  could  be  satisfactorily  carried  on, 
or  at  all  events,  not  with  that  complete  information  on  both  sides,  I  believe  there 
has  arisen  a  notion,  and  a  very  incorrect  one  it  is,  about  secret  dipk)n;acy  ;  and 
as  to  there  being  one  set  of  Despatches  written  for  the  Minister  really  to  act  upon, 
and  another  set  of  Despatches  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  public ;  I  think 
I  need  hardly  assure  the  Committee  that  such  a  notioa  is  utterly  and  entirely 
without  foundation. 

991.  But  with  regard  to  the  documents  which  are  to  remain  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  office,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  important  matters,  as  it  were,  being 
lost,  and  traditions  being  forgotten  ?— I  have  no  notion  of  any  such  danger,  no 
important  documents,  nothing  of  that  kind  is  ever  sent  in  private  letters. 

992.  Are  there  secret  and  confidential  despatches  which  pass  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Ministers  abroad,  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  private 
letters  ?— Constantly. 

993.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  Frenclb 
system,  and  to  have  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries  instead  of  paid  attaches  ? — 
I  think  that  if  our  attaches  were  called  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  it 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  it  would  do  away  with  some  jealousies  which  may 
arise  between  the  attach^  ;  and  I  also  think  that  it  would  give  them  a  cei^tain 
amount  of  consideration  abroad,  and  tliat  that  would  be  a  good  reason  fi>r 
giving  them  a  commission. 

994.  Would 
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994.  Would  you  limit  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  ? — Certainly.  Clarendon. 

905.  Would  you  also  limit  the  number  of  the  unpaid  attach^? — I  would  ;  I        1 

think  that  if  the  syatem  of  paying  those  secretaries  or  attach^,  as  they  may  be  q  May  i86u 
called,  were  resorted  to,  it  would  be  a  reason  the  more  for  limiting  the  number. 
I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  surplusage  of  diplomatic  appointments,  or 
why  more  attaches  should  be  appointed  tlian  are  wanted,  or  more  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  than  are  wanted.  Each  mission  ought  to  have  its  proper  and 
regular  staff,  sufficient  for  the  business  to  be  done  there ;  but  I  think  that  that 
staff  should  not  be  added  to,  unless  under  some  very  particular  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, when  either  attach^  or  secretaries  might  be  borrowed  from  otlier  missions, 
or  one  might  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  leaving  it  to  him.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  regular  staff  to  each  mission. 

996.  At  the  present  thne,  practically,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of        , 
attucb^A,  paid  or  unpaid,  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  ? — Practically 
there  is  not ;  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

997.  If  the  number  were  limited,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  always  have  a 
concluMve  answer  when  applications  were  made  to  him  for  appointments  and  the 
list  was  full  ? — Certainly  ;  I  should  say  that  limiting  the  number  would  be  a 
great  convenience  ro  the  Secretary  of  State. 

998.  Do  you  think  that  one  year's  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  one 
year's  probation  abroad,  making  two  years  in  the  whole  of  probation,  for  an  un- 
paid attach^,  would  be  too  much  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  necessary  ;  I  think 
that  three  months'  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  learning  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  is  conducted,  is  quite  sufficient ;  but  if  by  any  accident  a  young  man 
should  not  have  quite  perfected  himself  in  that,  the  chief  clerk  or  the  under 
secretary  -would  report  that  he  had  better  stay  a  little  longer,  to  which  there 
would  be  'no  difficulty  in  the  Secretary  of  State  s^eeing  ;  but  otherwise  I 
sboakl  say  tliat  a  young  man,  with  tolerable  diligence,  might,  in  the  course  of 
three  months,  perfectly  learn  all  the  routine  of  the  office  business. 

999.  You  would  limit  the  unpaid  apprenticeship  to  one  year? — Yes,  abroad. 

1 000.  One  year  abroad,  in  addition  to  the  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? 
— 1  should  say  12  months  abroad  ;  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

1001.  Making  in  all  15  months? — Yes. 

1002.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  consider  it  would  be  advantageous  if 
interchanges  took  place  between  the  attach^  abroad  and  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office ;  would  you  make  such  interchanges  compulsory,  or  allow  them  to  be 
voltmtary  ? — I  think  they  should  be  Voluntary,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate.  If  I  was  Secretary  of  S»ate  at  the  time  I  should  not  agree 
to  any  exchange  without  consulting  the  Miniver  to  whose  mission  the  young 
man  was  attached,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  character  for  efficiency,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  his  making  a  good  clerk ;  and  I  should  also  tell  the  Minister  what  I 
thought  of  the  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other. 

1003.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  pay  of  heads  of  missions  is  sufficient  ? 
— \  am  fifttr^  that  it  is  not. 

1004.  Will  you  mention  any  particular  mission  in  which  you  tbiiik  tli6  pay  is 
inadequate? — I  believe  it  is  so  in  all.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  representa- 
tions which  have  come  to  me  from  almost  ever)-  one  of  Her  Majesty's  missions ; 
I  can  answer  for  it  in  my  own  case,  for  when  I  was  in  Spain  the  salary  was  6,000  /. 
a  year,  and  tha|  was  not  sufficrenft.  I  could  not  make  it  do ;  but  1  must  add,  that 
I  was  there  during  the  whole  time  of  the  civil  war,  and  things  were  dearer.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  Minister  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  employ  his  own  private  resources 
in  the  service  of  the  copntry  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  need  lay  by  anything, 
but  I  think  that  he  ought  not  to  be  put  to  expense.  The  scale  of  salaries,  I 
believe,  was  fixed  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  I  believe  very  properly  and  fairly,  and 
even  liberally,  with  reference  to  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  and, 
perhaps,  even  the  luxuries  of  life ;  birt,  I  believe,  that  there  is  no  pat t  of  Europe, 
or  America  either,  in  which  the  prices  of  all  those  things  have  not  risen  from  40 
to  60  or  70  per  cent;  consequently  the  rate  at  which  the  salaries  were  fixed,  30 
or  40  years  ago  can  be  hardly  fair  now  although  they  were  fair  theft,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  many  Ministers  are  put  to  very  considerable  straits. 

1005.  I  believe  that  the  pay  of  the  heads  of  missions  abroad  has  been  rather 
reduced  than  increased  of  late  years  ? — In  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  a  Com* 
mittee  of  this  House,  the  salaries  were  reduced.  The  pay  of  the  Embassy  at 
Paris  was  reduced,  and  some  others,  but  there  was  no  reduction  made  in  my  time. 

0.47.  O  2  I  speak 
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the  Earl  of       I  speak  of  the  salaries  as  1  found  them,  and  the  complaints  which  were  made,  I 
Clarendon.         believe,  with  justice. 

~  1006.  Mr,  Baillie  Cochrane^]  Has   not  the  salary  in  Paris  been   increased 

3  May  i86i.       j^tely  ?_Not  that  I  know  of. 

1007.  Mr.  JLayard.]  Do  your  remarks  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  salaries  apply 
to  secretaries  as  well  as  to  the  heads  of  missions? — I  think  to  all ;  I  think  the 
salaries  are  rather  too  low  ;  there  is  extreme  difficuliy  in  getting  a  house  at  all, 
and  the  increase  of  house  rent  has  been  one  of  the  principal  items  of  complaint. 

ioo8.  Are  there  many  extraordinary  expenses  for  which  the  head  of  a 
mission  is  called  upon  to  advance  money  out  of  his  own  funds? — Largely. 

1009.  '^  ^^  advisable  in  your  opinion  that  this  system  should  continue  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  upon  a  Minister ;  I  speak  oi  my  own  case ;  the  extraordinaries 
were  very  large  in  my  time  ;  the  frequent  communications  with  the  Bri  tish  legion, 
the  naval  authorities  on  the  coast,  and  the  consuls,  made  the  postage  charges^ 
very  heavy,  and  couriers  were  constantly  employed.  To  defray  these  expenses 
I  borrowed  money  from  my  bankers,  and  paid  interest  for  it. 

1010.  Did  the  Government  allow  you  for  that  interest? — No,  not  for  the 
money  advanced ;  they  paid  me  back  the  money  I  advanced  for  extraordinaries, 
but  I  paid  the  accounts  before  I  could  recover  the  money  from  the  Foreign 
Office. 

1011.  Then  the  payment  of  interest  was  dead  loss  to  you? — Yes. 

1012.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  state  of  things  should  be  remedied  r — 
I  think  that  an  advance  might  be  fairly  made  from  the  Treasury  to  a  Foreign 
Minister,  to  be  accounted  for,  with  all  the  receipts  and  vouchers,  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter. 

1013.  You  would  make  them  responsible  for  the  extraordinaries? — Yes;  as 
they  are  now,  they  are  obliged  to  send  their  vouchers  and  rate  of  exchange,  and 
they  do  render  complete  accounts  of  those  extraordinaries  before  they  are  paid. 
I  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  and  hijs  bankers,  or  his  agents,  or 
let  his  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  have  the  command  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  perhaps  rather  under  what  the  average  amount  of  the  exj;ras  was  in  the 
quarter,  so  that  it  should  not  altogether  fall  upon  a  Foreign  Minister  as  it  does 
now. 

1014.  As  compared  with  the  diplomatic  services  of  other  countries,  how  is  our 
diplomatic  service  paid  ? — I  think  that  our  diplomatic  service,  upon  the  whole, 
will  stand  a  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries  for  liberality,  except  in  one 
or  two  great  missions.  I  believe  that  the  French  mission  and  the  Russian  mission 
in  London  are  belter  paid  than  ours  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  is  not 
only  what  appears  in  their  budgets  or  the  accounts  that  we  obtain  of  them,  for 
they  have  very  frequently  allowances  made  for  extras  of  all  kinds,  for  f6tes, 
entertamments,  and  a  variety  of  things  ;  there  are  allowances  made  to  the  Russian 
or  French  ambassador  which  are  totally  unknown  in  our  service. 

J  01 5.  Would  you  make  allowances  of  the  same  kind  to  our  heads  of  missions 
for  particular  balls  and  fetes? — Not  as  a  general  rule;  1  should^  pay  them, 
liberally,  and  expect  that  they  should  do  out  of  their  allowance  what  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  its  character  for  hospitality.  I 
should  say  that,  if  there  was  to  be,  at  any  time,  any  great  f6te  given,  to  which 
great  political  importance  must  be  attached,  for  example,  at  which  the  Sovereiga 
of  the  country  was  to  be  present,  and  it  was  to  be  made  magnificent,  with  reference 
to  some  event  or  circumstance,  that  it  was  either  to  commemorate  or  celebrate, 
I  should  say  it  would  be  fair  to  make  an  allowance  to  a  Minister  who  had  to 
incur  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  outlay ;  but  otherwise  I  should  not 
say  so. 

1016.  Do  you  think  that  the  sum  uhich  is  now  allotted  to  the  diplomatic 
service  by  Parliament  is  sufficient: — I  think  So;  and  it  always  has  been  the 
object  to  keep  within  the  sum,  and  not  to  exceed  it. 

1017.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  smaller  missions  could  be  reduced  ;  the 
German  missions  for  instance?— I  know  that  there  is  an  opinion  favourable  to 
the  reduction  of  those  missions,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  share  that  opinion ;  I  do 
not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  gained  by  reducing  them  ;  I  know 
it  is  thought  that  you  might  reduce  the  mission  at  Dresden  and  at  Stutgard, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  we  should  gain  any  advantage  from  that.*  If  the  Ministers 
there  do  their  duty  properly,  I  believe  that  we  should  get  very  valuable  informa- 
tion from  those  places;  it  d'>es  not  do  for  a  Minister  at  a  small  Court,  like  either 
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of  those  mentioned^  to  coofine  himself  to  the  upper  society  of  the  place  ;  but  if       The  Earl  of 
the  Minister  takes  care  to  get  his  information  from  the  middle  classes  of  society        Clarendon. 
in  Germany,  which  are  very  important,  I  beUeve  that  the  information  furnished       ""      ~ 
by  intelligent  Ministers  so  performing  their  duty  at   Dresden,  Stutgard   and       ^     ay  1  01. 
Munich,  would  be  found  to  vary  considerably,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  that 
information  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Home  to  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  Germany,  than  he  could  possibly  do  if  we 
had  no  agents  at  those  places. 

1018.  Could  not  that  information  be  obtained  by  a  public  servant  not  in  the 
position  of  a  Minister,  but  an  inferior  officer  such  as  a  consul  general  ? — I  think 
that  the  information  would  be  more  willingly  given  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  in 
Germany ;  we  had  a  very  able  consul  general  at  Leipsic,  a  man  who  perhaps 
knew  more  of  Germany  than  any  other,  and  certainly  from  there  he  sent  very 
valuable  information.  Leipsic  not  being  a  capital,  of  course  there  could  not 
be  a  mission  there ;  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  a  consul  general  would  not 
be  as  efficient  as  a  Minister  ;  but  I  think  that  the  chances  of  a  Minister  would 
be  greater  than  those  of  a  consul  general,  and  the  facilities  that  he  would  have 
for  getting  information  from  the  Court  and  upper  classes  would  undoubtedly  be 
greater  than  if  he  were  of  lower  rank. 

1019.  Do  you  think  that  a  Minister  who  mixed  with  the  society  you  have 
described  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  would  excite  any  jealousy  ii^ 
the  Court  to  which  he  was  attached  ?  —No ;  I  think  it  might  be  done  in  a  manner 
not  to  excite  any  jealousy ;  of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  tact  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

1020.  Suppose  that  one  or  two  or  three  of  these  small  missions  were  sup- 
pressed, as  one  or  two  of  the  Italian  missions  have  been,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  money  thus  saved  might  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  increasing  the 
other  salaries,  and  to  providing  proper  pensions  for  diplomatic  officers  ? — Cer- 
4;ainly  ;  if  it  were  thought  advisable  to  suppress  those  missions,  the  money  that 
they  cost  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  other  branches  of  the  diplomatic 
service ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  suppress  them  ;  I  think 
that  in  some  places  the  salaries  certainly  ought  to  be  increased,  and  I  should 
think  if  the  Committee  were  to  recommend,  and  Parliament  were  to  adopt,  the 
system  of  paying  unpaid  attaches  a  slight  increase  might  be  necessary  there. 

1021.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
public  service  to  suppress  any  of  the  small  German  missions  r — I  do  not  wish 
40  attach  undue  importance  to  their  being  retained,  but  I  cannot  see  any  decided 
public  advantage  in  their  suppression. 

1022.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  distinction  between  embassies  and 
missi'ons? — ^There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rank  ;  1  would  not  say  that 
ithere  is  much  difference  in  the  consideration  that  would  be  shown  to  an  English- 
man, whether  he  were  an  Ambassador  or  Minister ;  but  he  is  more  thought  of  at 
the  Court  to  which  he  is  accredited  if  an  Ambassador;  and  there  is  an  advantage 
in  certain  Governments  in  Europe,  in  the  Ambassador  being  able  to  have  access 
-U}  the  Sovereign.  He  may  ask  it  almost  as  a  right,  but  a  Minister  can  only 
enjoy  it  as  a  favour,  and  in  Austria,  as  it  used  to  be,  the  Minister  was  scarcely 
ever  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

1023.  You  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  embassies  at  the  great 
Courts  of  Europe  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  never  saw  the  advant^e  of  abolishing  the 
embassies;  I  learned  of  their  restoration  with  satisfaction  ;  both  at  Paris  and 
•Vienna  it  is  decidedly  advantageous. 

1024.  Do  you  consider  that  diplomacy  has  increased  in  importance  as  a  pro* 
.fession  during  the  last  few  years  ? — ^Yes. 

1025.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  instrumental  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  ? 
—  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is. 

1026.  Such  being  the  case,  do  you  not  think  that  whilst  the  diplomatic  service 
in  the  first  steps,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  secretary  of  embassy,  should  be  a  regular 
pn)fession,  in  which  a  man  should  advance  as  in  other  professions,  above  that 

dine,  the  appointments  should  rest,  ta  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, yfho  should  be  at  liberty  to  select  the  man  best  qualified  for  any  particular 
mission  ? — I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  up  to  the  appointment  of  secretary  of 
embassy  it  should  be  a  regular  profession,  and  proceed  by  gradation,  but  I  do  not 
-see  any  advantage  that  the  smaller  missions  particularly  should  be  considered  at 
4he  disposal  of  the  Government,  upon  a  change  of  Government.  I  gave  my 
0.47.  O  3  reasons 
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The  Ear! of       reaews  fer  th«t  just  tk>w.     I  do  not  eee  that  tkere  is  tmy  reaeoA  wliy  a  Minister 
Clarendon.        at  a  special  mission  should  not  cairj  ^out  any  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  who 

may  happen  to  be  in  oflice,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the  policy  oi'  this  coumtrr 

2  May  1861.  is  coneietent,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  unchanging,  becaiwe  thene  are  always 
eertain  leading  principles  of  our  poKcy  to  maintain,  wfcich  are  ^  promote  and 
extend  our  commercial  relations ;  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  in  the  affairs  rf 
other  countries,  and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  legitimately  can,  to  promote  the 
good  government  and  prosperity  of  other  countries.  Those  are  the  leading 
features  of  out  policy,  ai>d  I  see  no  reason  why  a  Minister  at  the  smaller  missions 
sl>ould  not  always  be  able  to  carr;'  it  out.  If  tlve  Secretary  of  State  had  reason 
to  df^mht  a  Minister,  I  think  he  should  call  upon  him  to  state  his  opinions,  and 
ascertain  whether  he  could  carry  oat  his  policy ;  awd  I  think  thai  the  Mmister  at 
that  mission  would  be  wanting  in  honour  if  he  did  not  inform  his  chief  that  be 
coold  not  act  upon  his  instructions  honestly. 

1 027.  You  would  not  continue  the  system  of  seniority  as  regards  heads  of  mis- 
sions } — No.  There  I  tliiok  that  the  Secretary  of  State  must  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  the  iiKKvidaal  for  the  post. 

1028.  When  yoH  were  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  you  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  directly  with  the  consuls  on  political  matters? — From 
the  east  they  used  to  write  constantly  upon  particular  matters ;  otherwise  the  mle 
is,  that  it  should  c<Mne  through  the  head  of  the  mission. 

1029.  In  the  reports  from  the  heads  of  missions  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
a  complaint  is  made  that  consvils  are  in  the  habit  of  communicating  directly  with 
the  Foreign  Office  instead  of  communicating  through  the  head  of  the  missioa, 
and  it  is  stated  that  that  gives  rise  very  often  to  some  misunderstanding,  and  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  ? — No  doubt  that  would  be  the  case,  and  it  should  be 
checked  as  far  as  is  practicable ;  but  every  now  and  then  it  is  clear  that  in 
distant  countries,  and  where  consulates  are  far  removed  from  the  capital  where 
the  Minister  resides,  tl>e  Foreign  Office  would  very  often  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  it 
did  not  receive  information  direct  from  the  conml ;  if,  f6r  example,  it  had  to  go 
round  from  New  Orleans  or  Boston  by  Washington,  or  if  from  Syria  it  had  to 
go  round  by  Constantinople  before  it  reached  tte  Foreign  Office,  in  such  a  case 
the  Foreign  Office  might  have  tliat  information  withheld  from  it  for  many  day** 
But  the  consul  should  also  send  copies  of  what  he  addrenses  to  the  Fwea^ 
Office,  to  the  chief  of  his  mission  ;  I  think  that  with  regard  to  anytiiing  important, 
tJie  Secretary  of  State,  although  he  might  have  tpeceived  the  information  from 
the  consul,  wx>uld  not  act  vpon  it  without  a  previous  comm«uiicatiou  witii  the 
head  of  his  mission. 

1030.  Do  you  think  that  where  a  mission  is  su^nded,  as  at  Naples,  l/lie  secre- 
taries or  attaches  of  that  mission  could  be  tranrferred  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 
made  to  wx)rk  here,  their  pay  being  continued  until  other  places  were  fou«d 
for  them  ? — Thai  certainly  might  be  done,  but  it  would  be  nterely  anotlier  way 
of  giving  them  their  salaries,  becanse,  assuming  that  the  staff*  of  the  Foreign 
Office  is  suffieient,  and  if  it  is  aoi,  there  would  only  be  still  more  cause  for  satis*- 
faction  wit*  the  energy  and  real  which  we  always,  and  under  every  circun^ 
stance,  display^  there ;  1  should  say,  as  a  general  rale,  that  it  would  be  unde* 
siralle  so  to  increase  the  staff. 

1031.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  do  it? — No;  always  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1032.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  abowt  what  is  called  *^  public'*  diplomacy,  id 
contradistinction  to  "  secret"  diplomacy,  do  y«a  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
transactions  between  the  Government  of  this  country  and  foreign  Governments 
could  be  carried  on  by  public  despatches  ? — If  by  puMic  despatches  is  meant 
only  those  despatches  which  are  in  their  entirety  laid  before  Parliament,  I  should 
say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  Carry  them  on,  because  I  think  that  there  must 
always  be  a  certain  discretion  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  what  should  he 
laid  before  Parliament,  but  that  is  the  only  difficulty  that  I  see  in  it;  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  there  is  always  laid  before  Parliament  a  very  fair  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  transactions  between  this  country  and  any  odier  to  which  those 
papers  may  relate.  I  know  that  foreign  Governments  rather  complain  of  our 
bluo  Books,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  curtail  some  of  the  comnfiunica- 
tions  tha*  are  made  to  our  foreign  Ministers,  but  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to 
see  our  system  of  publication  of  dipkHnatic  papers  in  any  way  curtailed,  or 
different  from  what  it  is ;  of  course  there  must  always  be  care  Xakea  not  to  coca- 
promise 
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promise  mdividuals  for  the  information  they  may  have  given,  but  I  believe  that  it       Th#  Eari  of 

is  an  immense  advantage  to  this  country  that  our  despatches  and  diplomatic        Cktrembn. 

transactions  should  be  known,  because  if  they  have  the  approbation  of  Parliament        " 

and  of  the  country,  the  Gt>vernment  then  has  the  whoJe  weight  of  puWic  opinkm       *  ^^^  *^'' 

in  its  favour,  wid  it  is  that  which  gives  such  strength  to  otir  policy  aud  to  our 

opinions  in  foreign  countries. 

1033.  WhatI  wish  to  ask  you  is,  whetlier  despatches  could  be  published  from 
day  to  day  as  negotiations  are  going  on  ? — I  think  that  that  would  be  impossible ; 
and  in  support  of  that  opinion,  I  may  state  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  all  asked  to  promise  not  to  make 
known^  except  to  their  respective  Governments,  tliat  if^hich  passed  there  every 
day,  because  if  it  appeared  in  newspapers,  or  becatne  published  iii  any  form,  so 
many  people  would  then  take  part  in  the  negotiatioiw  that  we  should  i»ever  come 
to  an  end ;  and  that  might  be  called  secret  diplomacy,  because  certainly  the 
public  were  not  admitted  to  the  discussions  of  men  who  held  a  great  variety  of 
opinions,  and  hnd  very  different  interests  to  conciliate;  and  I  think  that  the 
admission  of  the  public  then  would  have  prevented  any  final  settlement.  But 
there  was  nothing  that  passed  at  that  Congress  that  was  not  recorded  in  pro* 
tocols  at  tlje  time,  and  subsequently  laid  before  Parliament. 

1034.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.!  With  regard  to  tlie  proposition  that  has  been  made 
,    as  to  exchanges  between  attaches  and  the  junior  brandies  in  the  Foreign  Office^ 

I  understand  you  to  s-ay,  that  any  ghange  should  be  subject  to  the  discietion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  r — Yes. 

1035.  He  would  be  at  liberty,  of  course,  in  exercising  a  discretion,  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  his  own  office,  and  the  particular  divisions  in  his  own 
office  in  sanctibriing  any  particular  exchange? — ^Yes. 

1036.  You  do  not  mean  merely  to  limit  his  discretion  to  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  position  either  of  a  gentleman  abroad,  or  of  a  gentleman  at  home, 
but  that  he  must  consider  the  public  service  and  the  efficiency  of  his  own  office 
at  home  ? — Yes,  unquestionably  ;  I  should  not  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Secre«* 
tary  of  State,  for  it  would  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  office. 

1037.  VVith  legard  to  wiiat  has  been  asked  as  to  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  Minister,  I  believe  that  there  are,  besides  the  ordinary  despatches  which 
pass  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Ministers  abroad,  other  despatches  upon 
important  subjects,  niarked  ** Secret  and  confidential"? — Yes. 

1038.  And  those  are  independent,  of  that  private  correspondence  to  which 
you  have  referred  ? — Yes,  entirely,  and  remain  in  the  office. 

1039.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  in  case  of  information  being  required  by  Par- 
liament as  to  the  policy  which  in  any  particular  case  is  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  publication  of  the  despatches  in  the  usual  manner  does  give 
sufficiently  satisfactory  information  to  the  public  as  to  what  is  going  on? — No 
doubt  of  it.  I  think  from  all  that  I  have  known  of  Blue  Books,  with  tiie  publica- 
tion of  which  I  have  been  concerned,  and  others  which  I  have  read,  that  they 
give  a  coiDplete  and  honest  view  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer. 

1040.  Mr.  Hanker/.]  Some  questions  have  been  asked  about  the  salaries  of  the 
different  missions  which  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  were  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  position  of  ministers  at  the  foreign  courts  ;  do  you  think  that  the 
Minister  at  Paris  incurs  more  expense  than  any  other  Minister  abroad  r— I  think 
he  does. 

1 041 .  The  Minister  at  Paris  being  fixed  at  a  salary  of  10,000/.  a  year,  uith  a 
house,  what  do  you  think  should  be  the  pay  of  the  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg? — 
I  can  scarcely  answer  that  question  satisfactorily,  because  I  am  not  aware  what  the 
expense  of  living  at  St.  Petersburg  is  ;  but  it  is  very  expensive.  I  should  think 
that  it  need  not  be  quite  so  much  at  St.  Petersburg  as  at  Paris,  because  1  think 
there  are  fewer  English  travellers  there,  and  perhaps  there  are  fewer  entertain- 
ments than  there  are  at  Paris  ;  but  the  living  at  Paris  now  is  as  dear,  or  dearer, 
than  in  London. 

1042.  Do  you  think  that  the  pay,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg  being  7,000/.  a  year,  is  adequate  as  compared  with  the  salary  of 
the  Minister  at  Paris  ? — I  should  think  not. 

1043.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  salary  of  the  Minister  at  Vienna  is  suffi- 
cient, that  being  7,000/.  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  position  which 
our  Minister  ought  to  maintain  there  without  trenching  upon  his  private  means  r 
— Probably  not ;  but  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  speak  from  any  correct  informa- 

0.47.  O  4  tion ; 
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The  Earl  of       tion ;  I  should  say  that    7,000/.  a  year  would    be  more   inadequate   for  St. 
Clarendon.        Petersburfv  than  for  Vienna. 

■~       ~  1044.  From  your  own  experience  at  Madrid,  i  understood  you  to  say  that  the 

^  ^  ^y  ^    ^'      salary  there,  which  I  believe  is  5,000/.,  and  500/.  for  a  house,  was  not  adequate 

to  the  position  which  the  Minister  ought  to  maintain? — I  do  not  know  what  it 

is  now ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  when  I  was  there. 

1045.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  thought  the  Secretaries  of  Embassies 
ought  to  have  some  allowance  made  to  them  during  the  time  they  are  placed  in 

.    the  position  of  charg^  d'afl'aires  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  there  more  than  a  month. 

1046.  If  the  Minister  takes  a  holiday,  which  is  generally  considered  desirable, 
and  his  absence  lasts  for  three  months,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
for  one  month  of  that  time  he  should  not  be  mulcted  any  of  his  pay  ? — Yes. 

1047.  But  after  that  you  think  there  should  be  some  deduction  r — Yes;  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  remuneration  of  his  locum  tenenSy  but  not  for  the  benefit  or  the 
public. 

J  048.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  public  service  that  a  Minister  should 
have  any  part  of  his  salary  deducted  on  account  of  absence,  so  that  he  would 
be  in  a  worse  position  by  being  absent  than  if  he  were  at  his  post  ? — I  think 
that  it  would  be  more  just  if  he  were  not  to  have  any  deductions  made,  during 
absence  on  limited  leave,  which  it  is  not  only  fair  but  desirable  that  he  should  occa- 
sionally take;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  or 
Embassy,  who  occupies  his  place  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  his  increased 
trouble  and  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  that  Parliament  would  agrt^e  to  pay 
that  sum,  and  leave  the  Minister  without  any  deductions,  and  I  was  suggesting 
that  which  I  thought  might  be  a  minimum  deduction  from  the  Minister. 

1049.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  Foreiifn  Minister,  absent  with  leave  from  his 
post,  should  h^ve  any  deduction  made  from  his  salary,  when  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,  for  example,  a  military  officer,  may  be  absent  on  leave,  and  not 
be  mulcted  any  part  ot  his  pay? — I  see  no  reason  why  he  should;  but  he 
always  has  been  ;  and  1  was  proposing  only  such  an  amelioration  of  his  condition 
as  I  believe  would  be  practicable;  not  exactly  what  I  think  would  be  just. 

1050.  The  ground  of  the  deduction  is,  I  believe,  that  he  is  subject  to  less 
expense  by  not  having  to  give  representations,  or  fetes,  or  entertainments,  during 
the  time  of  his  absence  ? — That  I  believe  is  the  ground  of  it ;  but  I  think  it  is 
generally  fallacious ;  certainly  he  does  not  give  dinners  when  absent,  but  he 
cannot  well  reduce  iiis  establishment ;  he  cannot  sell  his  horses  or  turn  away  his 
servants,  and  the  dead  weight  of  his  expenses  remains  the  same. 

1051.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  ordinarily  practicable  for  a  Minister  greatly 
to  diminish  the  expenses  of  his  establishment  during  his  absence,  although  he 
lives  at  his  residence  during  no  part  of  two  or  three  months*^  lime  r  —No,  I  think 
not,  except  merely  in  ihe  exercise  of  hospitality  ;  that  is  the  only  economy  he 
can  effect. 

1052.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Ycu  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence 
that  you  thought  the  Secretary  of  State  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  competency  of  gentlemen  abroad  by  conespondence  ; 
is  it  not  the  case  that  the  chief  business  of  diplomacy  is  couHned  to  c»ne  or  two  or 
three  places,  so  that  those  who  are  not  in  those  particular  places  have  not  that 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  and  proving  themselves  personally 
efficient,  and,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  would  abk  you  whetlier  in  justice  to  the  pro- 
fession, there  should  not  be  more  frequent  changes  of  the  position  in  wliich  each 
gentleman  serves  the  Crown  ? — According  to  the  greater  importance  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted  in  a  mission  will  be  the  means  of  ascertaining  more  or 
less  the  ability  of  those  to  whom  it  is  confided,  but  from  every  mission  there  is 
constant  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  our  foreign  Ministers,  although  I  believe 
they  are  very  zealous  and  capable  of  performing  their  duty  satisfactorily  to  the 
public  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ability  and  mtelligence  of  all  of  them  is  equals 
or  that  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  better  opportunities  I  should  make 
a  change  in  the  missions  where  the  Ministers  are  doing  well.  If  a  man  was  not 
doing  as  well  as  I  thought  he  might  do,  or  ought  to  do,  the  business  of  a  par- 
ticular place,  and  there  was  another  person  who  I  thought  was  more  capable,  I 
should  not  have  any  objection  to  exchanging  him,  but  merely  to  do  it  experimen- 
tally I  should  not  think  desirable;  it  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  on  the  Minister,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  service  requires  that. 

1053.  Mr. 
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10^3.  Mr.  Hanker/.]    Do  you  think  that  tlie  allowance  for  outfit  given  to        The  Earl  of 
Ministers  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  going  out  to  join  their  mis-         Oarendon. 

sions? — They  have  10  days'  salary  before  they  start;  it  entirely  depends  upon  

the  Tlature  of  the  journey  ;  and,  generally,  the  allowance  for  outfit  is  not  suffi-  «  May  1861. 
cient.  ifamanhas  not  anything,  and  has  to  buy  everything  to  fit  out  an 
establishment,  of  course  the  sum  is  not  nearly  sufficient.  In  my  case,  i  think  it 
was  2,000  L  I  bad  to  furnish  a  house  at  Madrid,  from  Pari?*,  and  send  my 
horses  all  the  \^ay  from  Calais,  and  2,000  /.  was  not  sufficient ;  but  I  should  not 
say  that  it  was  matter  of  complaint. 

io.';4,  Sir  John  Acton.']  Are  despatches  marked  "secret  and  confidential** 
(renerally  not  intended  to  be  published  ?  — No  ;  not  those  that  are  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

1055.  Is  not  that  security  enough  for  a  foreign  Government,  and  a  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  unwilling  to  communicate  information,  when  it  is  said  that 
they  are  *^  secret  and  confidential  **  ? — Yes,  certainly  it  would  be  security  enouirh  : 
but  then  there  are  other  matters  sent  home  in  despatches  which  are  not  marked 
**  secret  and  confidential,"  which  they  nevertheless  dislike  ihe  publication  of. 

1056.  Mr.  Layard.]  But  the  fact  of  ** secret  and  confidential"  being  marked 
upon  a  despatch  do^s  not  positively  preclude  the  Government  from  giving  it  pub- 
licity ? — Certainly  not. 

1057.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  whole  annual 
amount  which  the  Paris  embassy  costs  the  country,  including  a  reasonable  interest 
on  the  original  expenditure  on  the  house  r — No,  I  do  not. 

1058.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the  fact  of  Paris  being  brought  so 
near  to  London  by  the  telecjraph  do^s  not  render  the  Paris  embassy  ratlier  less 
important  than  it  formerly  was  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

1059.  Supposing  that  the  ambassador  was  called  away  from  Paris  for  six 
months,  and  that  a  charge-d'affaires  was  in  charge,  do  not  you  suppose  that  that 
charji^-d'affuires,  from  being  able  to  refer  at  any  moment  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
would  really  carry  on  the  business  at  the  embassy  just  as  well  as  the  ambassador  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  the  same  weight  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, nor  would  he  have  the  same  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Emperor. 

1060.  Supposing  that  he  was  well  understood  to  have  the  lull  confidence  of 
the  people  at  home  and  of  the  Foreign  Office,  do  not  you  think  that  the  fact  of 
his  representing  this  country  would  be  sufficient  to  give  him  all  due  influence? 
— The  fact  of  his  representing  this  country  would,  of  course,  give  weight  to  any 
communications  that  he  had  to  make  direct  from  the  English  Government ;  but 
I  certainly  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  the  same  personal  weight  that  a 
man  of  higher  rank  would  have ;  and  I  do  not.  think  that  it  would  be  considered 
respectful  by^  the  French  Government  to  have  an  inferior  diplomatic  person 
th€)re  ;  and  I  think  that  they  would  make  that  very  manifest  to  him,  and  in  & 
manner  by  which  the  public  business  would  be  prejudiced. 

1061.  You  would  think,  even  under  a  Republic,  that  it  waa  still  very  impor- 
tant tiiat  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  should  be  sent  thither? — I  believe  that  a 
Republic  would  even  be  more  sensitive  about  it  than  the  Imperial  Government ; 
and  that  sending  a  man  of  lower  rank  to  a  Republic  would  be  resented  more 
by  theui  than  the  Emperor. 

1062.  But  supposing  that  France  were  to  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  to  send  to 
us  an  officer  of  lower  rank,  if  it  should  strike  both  countries  that  they  were 
spending  a  great  deal  more  money  than  was  necessary,  when  they  might  do  the 
same  thing  equally  well  for  less,  by  sending  a  person  of  lower  rank,  do  you  believe 
that  it  would  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  relations  existing  between  the  two 
countries  ? — Yes ;  first  oiF  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  French  government  would 
do  it,  because  it  is  quite  contrary  to  their  precedents  and  their  practice;  they 
would  not,  therefore,  make  it  a  general  practice  throughout  their  diplomacy,  and 
tliey  would  object  to  make  an  exception  by  sending  a  person  of  lower  rank  to 
England,  or  receiving  an  agent  of  lower  rank  from  England,  because  it  would 
certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  reciprocal  slight,  and  as  it'  the  same  value  was  no 
longer  attached  to  our  international  relations. 

1063.  Mr.  jETope.]  With  reference  to  sending  representatives  of  lower  rank 
than  is  now  the  custom  to  Paris,  may  I  ask  what  was  done  when  there  was  a 
republic  in  France? — If  I  recollect  rightly — but  I  only  speak  from  recollection — 
they  made  a  particular  point  as  to  the  diplomatic  rapk  not  being  changed. 

0.47.  P  1064.  I  believe 
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The  Earl  of  1064.  I  believe  they  seut  one  of  their  most  eminent  men  here? — Yea,  they 

Oarendon.         jj^^ 

~      ~  io65.  When  you  were  at  St.  Petersburg  as  attache,  did  you  live  with  Sir 

.  May  1861.       Charles  Bagot  ?-Yes.  ^ 

1066.  In  his  house? — Yes. 

1067-  At  that  time  was  it  the  custom  generally  for  the  attaches  to  live  with 
the  heads  of  their  missions  ? — ^Yes ;  I  cannot  speak  positively  with  regard  to 
our  missions,  but  I  know  it  was  the  case  there ;  and  ten  years  afterwards,  when  i 
became  Minister  myself  at  Madrid,  those  members  of  the  mission  for  whom  there 
was  room  used  to  live  in  my  house,  and  they  dined  there  every  day^ 

io68.  It  is  staled  that  now  it  is  not  the  practice  generally  for  the  heads  of 
missions  to  give  free  living  to  the  attaches,  I  presume  that  that  would  strengthen 
the  argument  in  favour  ot  paying  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

1069.  And  you  would  be  ready  to  give  them  a  commission  at  an  earier  period^ 
in  order  that  their  pensions  might  begin  to  run  ? — Yea. 

1070.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  You  would  allow  the  time  to  run  from  their  first 
appointment  ? — From  the  time  of  their  receiving  a  commission. 

1071.  You  would  not  give  an  unpaid  attach^  a  commission  from  the  time  you 
appointed  him  ? — No ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  either  third  paid  attach^,  or 
third  paid  secretary. 

1072.  Mr.  Hope  J]  You  would  have  him  first  pass  through  a  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  then  pay  him  r — Yes. 

1073.  Which  apprenticeship  you  would  make  short  ?— Yes. 

1074.  You  were  asked  whether  you  thought  that  power  of  rapid  locomotion 
which  now  exists  ought  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  diplomatic  agents;  you 
have  also  been  asked  questions  as  to  telegraphic  communications;  some  pei*sons 
are  of  opinion  that  telegraphic  communications  have  made  diplomatic  agents 
mure  necessary  than  before,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted 
correspondence  which  goes  on;  is  that  your  opinion? — Yes;  I  think  that  it 
ttiakes  more  business. 

1075.  It  makes  more  business  to  be  conducted  personally  r — Yes.  When  a 
man  used  to  send  a  despatch  to  which  he  could  not  get  an  answer  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  it  was  very  different ;  but  now,  when  he  can  get  an  answer  in  a  few 
hours,  perhaps,  it  creates  more  business. 

1076.  With  regard  to  tlie  placing  of  juniors  on  their  first  going  abroad,  I  find 
that  Lord  Cowley  expresses  this  opinion  ;  he  thinks  that  all  the  juniors  should 
have  a  turn  "  at  one  or  other  of  the  great  courts,  by  which  they  will  become 
better  acquainted  with  matters  of  importance  ;'"  do  you  agree  with  that? — I  think, 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  those  young  men. 

1077.  He  also  recommends  that  two  years  should  be  the  utcnost  limit  of  a 
residence  at  one  post  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to 
change  them,  but  it  may  not  always  be  possible.  I  should  say  that  that  would 
be  about  the  rule  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  generally  keep  in  his  mind^  to 
be  acted  upon  as  occasions  aiise. 

1078.  Would  you  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  going  from  one  mission  to 
another  ? — I  think,  when  they  are  sent  on  the  public  service,  that  the  expenses 
of  their  journeys  ought  always  to  be  paid. 

i07y.  With  reference,  to  their  previous  education,  opinions  have  been  given 
before  this  Committee  that  it  was  must  important  that  they  should  haye  a  good 
English  education,  so  as  to  be  imbued  with  English  ideas  and  feelings  to  start 
with  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  is  very  desirable.  I  should 
prefer  men  who  had  been  educated  at  a  public  school,  or  had  been  at  a  univer- 
sity, for  there  are  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  there  which  are  not  got  any- 
where else,  and  I  allude  particularly  to  the  formation  of  character ;  at  a  pabUe 
school  boys  learn  to  be  independent,  manly,  and  unselfish ;  they  learn  too  the  im- 
portance of  public  opinion  which  with.iu  a  great  school  or  the  university  is  usually 
as  sound  and  as  powerful  as  it  is  without,  but  they  do  not  there  acquire  tne 
knowledge  which  fits  them  for  the  active  business  of  life,  and  without  wlxieh  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  in  life ;  there  are  of  course  brilliant  exceptions,  but  in 
general  a  boy  leaves  Eton  or  Harrow  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  his  own  and  of  other  countries,  of  political  economy,  of  geography,  and, 
above  all,  of  modern  .languages,  and  some  of  these  deficiencies  must  be  supplied 
before  he  can  enter  the  public  service. 

1080.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  from  your  experience,  young  men  who  have 
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Ijeen  educated  in    that  way,   although    they  have   not  acquired  a  very  large       The  Earl  of 
amount  of  positive  knowledge,  have  yet  received  such  training  as  enables  them        Clarendon. 
to  acquire  knowledge  with  great  facility  afterwards? — That  entirely  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  individual,  aMayi     i. 

1081.  Have  you  not  known  young  men  who  have  come  from  schools  with 
but  little  information  acquired  at  those  schools,  and  who  yet  have  rapidly  acquired 
9ifi>rmatioii  afterwards  ? — As  I  have  said,  that  depends  upon  themselves ;  if 
a  man  becomes  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  and  is  earnestly  desirous  to  repair 
it,  then  lie  may  do  so. 

1082.  You  stated  that  you  attached  great  importance  to  speaking  the  French 
language  ? — Yes. 

1083.  Do  you  think  the  power  of  doing  that  can  be  acquired  with  facility  after 
a  young  man  has  been  appointed  to  a  mission  abroad;  or  do  you  think  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  acquire  fluency  in  speaking  before  he  goes  to  his  first 
mission  r — I  think  that  if  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  language,  and  can  read 
and  translate  it  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  he  is  then  thrown  into  society 
where  the  language  is  spoken,  he  will  very  soon  acquire  it.  He  generally  goes  to 
Harrow  or  to  Eton  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  French,  and,  if  he  forgets 
it  there,  he  is  able  to  recover  it  in  the  position  1  have  supposed. 

1084.  You  would  not  interrupt  the  home  education  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  acquire  fluency  in  speaking? — No. 

1085.  With  reference  to  the  disinclination  of  our  attaches  to  go  into  foreign 
society  abroad,  which  I  understand  is  complained  of,  do  you  consider  that  that 
arises  partly  from  our  insular  habits,  and  that  young  Englishmen  do  not  naturally 
consort  with  the  French  ? — That  is  a  complaint  often  made  of  Englishmen,  but 
I  think  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  quite  as  much  made  at  home  as  it  is  abroad  ; 
it  is  a  complaint  particularly  loud  now  about  young  gentlemen  ;  and  when  a 
man  goes  to  a  foreign  town,  where  he  knows  nobody,  and  the  society  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  him,  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  I  think,  that  he  should  prefer  staying 
at  home  or  going  to  a  club ;  I  do  not  ihiuk  there  is  any  more  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  young  Englishmen  than  on  the  part  of  others  to  mix  in  society. 

1086.  In  short,  your  experience  does  not  exactly  bear  out  the  charge  that  is 
made  against  the  young  men? — I  think  that,  in  general,  they  are  net  particularly 
fond  of  going  into  society,  and  indeed  I  did  once  consider  it  necessary  to  send 
out  a  circular  admonishing  the  attach6s,  that  it  was  their  ^uty  to  go  into  society, 
not  so  much  to  amuse  themselves,  as  to  afford  information  to  their  chief. 

1087.  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  employing  persons  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  diplomacy;  an  opinion  is  enter- 
tained by  some,  that  a  professional  negociator,  like  a  professional  advocate,  has  an 
advantage  in  conducting  business  ;  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that 
he  has  such  an  advantage  or  not  ? — I  think  that  a  man  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  afi^airs  is  more  likely  to  conduct  them  ably  and  successfully,  than 
one  who  is  wanting  in  that  experience,  but  still  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  our  foreign  affairs  thut  a  man  of  ability,  and  he  certainly  would  be  of 
ability  who  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  would  not  be  able  to  conduct. 

1088.  There  is  no  special  art  required? — No;  I  think  the  special  art  that  is 
required  is  this  :  to  be  perfectly  •honest,  truthful  and  straightforward. 

1089.  Am  I  to  understand  your  principle  as  regards  private  correspondence 
to  be,  that  however  much  correspondence  is  carried  on  by  private  letters  suffi- 
cient should  be  embodied  in  public  despatches  to  leave  on  record  in  the  office 
the  grounds  upon  which  every  decision  has  been  come  to? — Everything,  without 
exception ;  I  consider  that  there  is  no  decision  come  to  by  the  Government, 
which  is  given  effect  to  by  the  Foreign  Office,  of  which  there  should  not  be  a 
record  forthcoming  in  the  office. 

1090.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  that  has  been  the  practice? — Cer- 
taiDl3'. 

1091.  Lord  Stanley.]  At  the  majority  of  the  missions  abroad,  is  there  any 
ataiF  corresponding  to  the  permanent . staff  of  the  public  office  at  home;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  minister  arrives  newly  at  the  Court  to  which  he  is  sent,  would  he 
find  anyone  there  who  has  had  experience  during  16  or  20  years  of  the  place 
in  i?vhich  he  is? — Not  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  generally  would,  because  he  is 
certain  that  when  he  arrives  there  first,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  vacancy  having 
been  created,  and  he  would  there  find  a  secretary  of  legation,  or  secretary  of 
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The  Earl  of      embassy,  acting  as  cliarg^  d'affaires,  and  who,  therefore,  would  have  a  certaia 
Clarendon.        amount  of  experience  of  t^e  locality  and  the  business  there  done. 

^092.  But  it  would  probably  be  the  experience  of  only  three  or  four  years? — 
s  May  1861.      Of  course  it  would  be  according  to  the  time  that  he  had  been  there  ;  but  there 
are  no  permanent  adscripti  glehce. 

1093.  There  is  no  person  in  the  position  of,  or  analogous  to  a  chief  clerk,  or 
an  under  secretary  at  home,  who  can  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  department 
for  a  period  like  a  quarter  of  a  century? — ^The  only  person  vvho  could  in  any 
way  do  so,  would  be  the  member  of  the  legation  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
archives. 

1094.  Their  position  is  a  very  limited  one,  that  of  merely  superintending  the 
records  ? — There  is  only  one  instance,  I  tiiink,  which  is  in  t'aris,  where  there  is 
an  archivist,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  enormous  mass  of  correspondence, 
that  somebody  is  specially'charged  with  the  care  of;  there  is  no  such  officer  at 
the  missions  generally. 

1095.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  a  provision  were  made  to 
have  some  one  person,  call  him  by  what  name  you  will,  who  should  be  per* 
manently  stationed  at  a  mission,  and  therefore  be  able  to  assist  a  newly  arrived 
minister  witri  information  ? — I  do  not  think  that  necessary.  Before  a  minister 
goes  to  his  mission,  ail  the  papers  are  shown  to  him  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
relating  either  to  the  current  business,  or  to  questions  of  importance.  I  think 
he  always  goes  well  informed,  and  he  would  know  what  further  information  to 
ask  for  when  he  goes  there. 

1096.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Christie's,  in  which  he 
recommends  something  of  the  character  mentioned  in  the  question  put  by  Lord 
Stanley.  He  says,  \^  there  is  no  legation  in  which  there  would  not  be  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  class  of  clerk,  or  what  is  called  in  the  French 
service  ^  chancelierj'  who  lived  in  the  country,  or  not  liable  to  frequent  changes 
of  place  like  attaches,  would  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the 
customs  of  the  place,  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  minor  officials,  and 
capable  of  advising  a  new  minister  in  matters  requiring  local  knowledge,  and  of 
settling  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settlement  a  good  understanding 
with  police  or  other  authorities,  would  keep  the  archives  in  order  among  the 
many  mutations  of  ministers,  secretary,  and  attach^,  and  would  do  much  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches.  There  is  hardly  a  foreign  capital  in  which 
some  respectable  Englishman  already  settled  there,  might  not  be  found  capable 
of  filling  such  a  post,  and  willing  to  undertake  it  for  a  reasonable  salary,  even 
without  a  prospect  of  advancement ;  hopes  of  advancement  might,  however, 
be  furnishtjd  by  occasional  promotions  to  consular  appointments.  The  duties 
of  such  officers  would  of  course  be  more  arduous,  and  require  higher  intelligence 
and  education  in  some  missions  than  in  others,  w  here  a  translator  is  wanted ; 
the  clerk  might  also  be  translator,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Brazilian  mission."  Do 
you  not  think  that  in  some  cases  where  ministers  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at 
once  familiar  with  tlie  language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  go,  some  such 
permanent  officer  might  be  useful  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  he  would  ;  and  there 
was  such  a  person  at  Madrid ;  he  was  translator,  and  used  to  take  care  of  the 
archives,  and  he  was  a  very  valuable  public  servant;  and  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  all  missions  to  have  such  men,  but  it  would  be  a  very  consider- 
able increase  of  expense  which  I  do  not  think  is  absolutely  necessary ;  the 
person  to  whom  I  have  referred  was  particularly  useful  to  me  there,  as  I  always 
sent  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  English  notes  that  I  addressed  to  the  Govern* 
ment,  1  being  responsible  only  for  the  English. 

1097.  Sit  Minto  Farquhar.']  A  person  of  that  kind  in  the  South  American 
missions  might  be  very  useful? — Yes ;  very  useful  indeed. 

1098.  Mr.  Hope.l  You  seem  to  entertain  some  doubt  about  dispensing  with 
the  office  of  translator  at  home.  I  suppose  that  cases  may  arise  in  which  the 
most  accurate  grammatical  knowledge  is  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  docu- 
ments at  the  Foreign  Office? — Certainly. 

1099.  And  although  a  person  might  possess  a  good  general  knowledge  of  a 
language,  yet,  when  he  came  to  weigh  the  full  force  of  particular  words  and 
expressions,  you  would  be  sorry  to  trust  entirely  to  him  r — Yes. 

1100.  Chairman.']  When  you  were  Minister,  had  you  a  private  secretary  r — 
Yes,  I  had. 

1101.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  a  private  secretary  should  be  a  member 
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of  a  mission,  or  merely  a  friend  of  the  head  of  the  mission? — T  think   it  is        The  Earl  of 
desirable  that  he  should  be ;  as  it  prevents  awkwardnesses  if  he  is  a  member  of        Clarendon. 

the  mission.     In  my  case,  my  private  secretary  was  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of     — " • 

considerable  literary  eminence,  but  he  was  paid  by  myself;  there  was  no  allow-       ^  ^^y  '®^>» 
anceforhim.     After  a  little  time,  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  kindness  to  attach 
him   to  the  mission^  and  he  became  afterwards  a  distinguished  member  of  our 
diplomatic  service. 

1 102.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  a  Minister  selecting  both 
as  a  compliment  and  as  a  means  of  remuneration  the  ablest  of  liis  attaches  for 
the  office  of  privafe  secretary,  thus  giving  him  a  little  more  to  do,  and  making 
him  more  important?— I  think  there  would,  if  the  attach^  was  willing.  But  an 
attach^  might  not  choose  to  receive  a  salary  from  a  minister,  and  a  minister 
might  hesitate  to  employ  an  attache  without  remunerating  him  for  his  labour. 

1103.  Might  it  not  be  advisable  that  in  a  large  n»ission  the  office  of  private 
secretary  should  be  officially  recognised  as  in  our  public  departments  ? — I  think 
that  the  private  secretary  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  mission  ;  I  think  it  would 
save  both  himself  and  others  from  disagreeable  occurrences  which  might  take 
place  ;  otherwise  I  do  not  see  that  the  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  the  private  secretary. 

1 104.  Why  not  pay  for  the  private  secretary  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  or  in  other  public  offices,  where  he  is  indispensable  ?— It  is  supposed  that 
a  foreign  secretary  has  so  much  to  do,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  on 
without  the  assistance,  of  a  private  secretary,  and  that  is  true;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  neither  of  the  Under  Secretaries  at  the  Foreign  Office,  who  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  than  our  ministers  abroad,  is  allowed  a  private  secretary. 

1105.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Sir  Frederick  Lamb  always  employed  the  first 
attach^  at  Vienna  as  his  private  secretary,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  first  attach^ 
he  selected  the  next  to  him  ? — Yes. 

no6.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  was  a  great  encouragement  to  those 
attaches,  and  likely  to  be  of  essential  service  to  them  ? — Yes ;  1  should  think  it 
was,  if  they  had  no  objection  to  perform  the  duty. 

1107.  Mr.  Lat/ard.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  open  com- 
petition for  diplomatic  appointments  ?— No ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable. 

1 108.  You  do  not  think  that  the  profession  could,  with  advantage  to  the  public 
service,  be  thrown  open  to  general  competition  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  useful.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  get  the  sort  of  individual  that  you 
required  ;  you  might  have  a  man  who  would  pass  a  very  good  examination  in- 
deed, and  yet  not  be  the  sort  of  man  that  would  be  useful  in  diplomacy.  I  think 
that  the  safest  way,  and  the  best  way  for  the  public  service  would  be,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  select  three  or  four  persons,  anj*  one  of  whom  he  might 
consider  fit  from  position,  or  acquirements,  to  hold  a  diplomatic,  appointment, 
and  let  them  compete  with  each  other,  in  order  that  the  public  service  should 
get  the  best  of  them.  In  that  way,  I  think  you  would  always  have  a  person 
sufficiently  well  informed,  and  possessing  a  sufficient  amount  of  acquirements  to 
discharge  the  duty  required  of  him  efficiently.  • 

1 109.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  a  limited  competition  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  selected  number  of  gentlemen  should  compete,  and  the  best  of  them  have 
the  appointment?— I  see  no  objection  to  that;  the  same  as  in  the  Foreign 
Office. 

1110.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.\  Leaving  t!ie  nomination  entirely  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  ? — ^Yes. 
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Lunce,  6^  die  Mali,  1861. 


1ISMBBR8    PRESENT. 

Sir  John  Acton, 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


MR.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Sir  A.  Buchanan.       1111.  Chairman.']   I  believe  you  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  the  year 

1825?— I  did. 

6  May  i86i.  1 1 12.  And  since   that  time  yon   have  been   employed  at  Constantinople, 

Washington,  St.  Petersburg,  Florence,  and  in  Switzerland ;  you  ^ere  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Coi)enhagen  from  1853,  and  you  were  transferred  to  Madrid 
in  1858  ?— I  was. 

1113.  You  are  now,  1  believe,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Ha^ue  ? — I  have 
been  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague  ;  I  have  not  been  there  yet. 

1114.  How  long  were  you  unpaid  attach^  before  you  received  an  appointment  ? 
— Five  years. 

1115.  How  long  was  it  after  you  entered  the  service  before  you  received  a 
commission?—!  think  16  years;  I  received  my  first  commission  in  1841. 

1116.  Would  you  now  be  entitled  to  a  pension? — Yes,  to  a  second  class 
pension  ;  but  two  or  three  years  ago  I  should  not  have  been  entitled  to  anything  ; 
when  I  left  Copenhagen  I  think  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  nothing,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly. 

1 1 17.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  diplo- 
matic pensions  unsatisfactory  ? — I  do. 

1118.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  diplomatic  pensions  should  not  be  assimu* 
lated  to  those  of  other  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  ? — I  have  not  thought  upon 
that  subject ;  but  I  think  that  the  time  for  diplomatic  servants  ought  to  count,  at 
all  events,  from  their  being  paid  attaches,  if  not  from  their  first  entrance  into 
the  service. 

1119.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  before  this  Committee  as  to  the 
advisability  of  paying  young  men  such  salaries  as  they  would  receive  if  they 
were  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  on  their  entrance,  or  soon  after  their  entrance 
into  the  service,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  improve  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  improve  the  service,  but  I  think  it  might  be  fair  to  the 
young  men  who  are  employed  as  unpaid  attaches  ;  I  cannot  say  that  1  ever  found 
an  unpaid  attach^  a  less  willing  servant  of  ihe  Government  than  a  paid  one. 

1 1 20.  Has  the  service  assumed  a  different  character  since  you  first  entered  it ; 
has  it  become  more  of  a  career,  and  more  of  a  profession  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
there  has  been  any  great  change  since  I  entered  it. 

1121.  Was  not  it  the  custom  at  that  time,  when  you  first  entered  the  service, 
to  regard  the  unpaid  attach^ship  rather  as  a  matter  of  social  convenience,  than 
as  necessarily  employing  a  devotion  to  that  particular  service  ? — 1  do  not  think 
so ;  I  think  that  all  young  men  who  came  into  the  service  at  the  same  time  that 
I  did  considered  it  a  profession  into  which  they  were  entering ;  I  have  known, 
however,  instances  of  gentlemen  being  attached  to  special  embassies  for  a  short 
time,  but  I  think  only  one  or  two  instances. 

1122.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  person  employed  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  that  he  should,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  service, 
be  frequently  transferred  from  one  post  to  another? — I  think  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  a  young  man  himself  that  he  should  see  more  of  the  world  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  several  languages  by  being  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  after,  say,  two  or  three  years'  service,     I  think  that  it  would  be  unfair 
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at  a  large  mission  like  that  of  Paris,  where  much  business  is  transacted,  that    Sk  J^  BuAanan, 

the  same  men  should  always  remain  there,  and  that  other  young  men  should  oat        

hare  an  opportunity  of  being  employed  there  also.  0  May  i8&. 

1 1 25.  In  the  different  missions  at  which  you  bare  been  employed,  have  yon 
seen  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  absence  of  such  a  permanent  officer  as 
irould  answer  to  the  Chancelier  in  the  Foreign  Legations  who,  I  believe,  is  an 
officer  not  recognised  in  oar  service  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  that  any  incon*- 
venience  arises  from  the  absence  of  an  officer  of  that  kind,  generally  speaking, 
but  I  think  that  in  Spain,  for  instance^  there  ought  to  be  a  permanent  officer 
who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  ;  I  had  to  carry  on  a 
good  deal  of  business  confidentially  with  different  departments  of  the  Qovern- 
ment,  and  unless  I  had  had  some  one  who  could  write  Spanish  correctly,  I  should 
liave  been  put  to  considerable  inconvenience. 

1 1 24.  Would  not  that  equally  apply  to  Portugal  and  to  the  missions  in  South 
America  where  the  languages  are  not  supposed  to  be  generally  known  ?— *I  should 
say  that  it  would  also  apply  to  missions  in  those  countries* 

1125.  Did  the  person,  through  whom  you  transacted  this  business,  occupy 
any  recognised  position  in  the  mission  ? — Yes ;  be  held  the  appointment  of  clerk 
and  librarian  to  the  Embassy,  and  also  a  commi$ision  as  consul^  in  order  that  he 
might  transact  such  consular  business  as  might  be  required.  This  was  not  Ae 
case  when  I  went  to  Madrid  ;  the  office  of  translator  alone  being  then  held  by  a 
Spaniard,  who  liad  held  it  for  20  years.  He  was  superannuated  on  account  of 
bad  health ;  and  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  appointed  cterk  to  the  Embassy, 
was  appointed  translator  also,  at  my  recommendation. 

1 1 20.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  clerk  and  translator  should  always 
be  an  Englishman  ? — Yes,  if  a  qualified  person  can  be  found ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  Englishman  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language 
to  perform  the  duties  of  translator.  I  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  young 
gentleman  should  be  attached  to  the  consulate,  who  might  look  forward  to  be 
appointed  successor  to  the  consul  and  translator  if  he  should  find  employmeat 
elsewhere. 

1127.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  some  young  resident  gentte^- 
man,  connected  either  with  mercantile  pursuits,  or  in  some  other  way  connected 
with  the  country,  who  could  be  entrusted  with  that  charge? — No,  I  should  think 
not ;  a  gentleman  lately  attached  to  the  consulate  as  assistant  translator  is  the 
son  of  the  consul  at  Bayonne.  He  came  to  Madrid  with  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language. 

1128.  What  salary  does  he  receive? — £.70  a  year.  The  former  translator 
received  130/.,  and,  upon  his  resigning,  1  proposed  to  Lord  John  Russell  that 
tiie  librarian  should  have  50 1,  added  to  his  salary,  and  be  employed  as  translator, 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  laid  out  in  finding  some  one  to  give  him  assistance. 

1 1 29.  Was  the  Spanish  gentleman,  who  held  the  office  beK>re,  formally  attached 
to  the  Embassy  ? — He  had  been  employed  for  about  20  years  as  translator  to  the 
mission. 

1130.  Was  he  paid  by  this  country? — Yes,  his  salary  was  included  in  the 
extras  of  the  legation. 

1131.  After  the  experience  which  you  have  had  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
this  country,  is  it  your  impression  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  as  well  paid  as  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  other  countries? — Perhaps  it  is;  the  salaries  that  we 
receive  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  other  countries;  but  I  do  not  think, 
with  all  that,  that  we  are  so  well  paid  ;  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  think  that 
foreigners  are  better  paid  on  lower  salaries  than  we  are  upon  higher  ones.  Our 
daily  expenditure  appears  to  be  greater. 

1 132.  Do  you  think  they  receive  inore  for  outfit  and  for  extra  expenses  than 
ttie  diplomatic  servants  of  this  country  r — ^1  do  not  think  they  do,  although  I  am 
not  well  acquainted  with  what  they  do  receive. 

1133.  Upon  the  whole  is  it  the  result  of  your  experience  that  our  diplomatic 
servants  are  able  to  represent  their  country  with  their  present  salaries  as  well 
as  the  ministers  of  other  countries  ? — I  found  that  at  Madrid  the  French 
Embassador  was  not  paid  more  than  I  was,  but  he  gave  larger  fetes  than  I  ever 
gave  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  found  that  my  salary  was  inadequate  to  my  actual 
expenditure.  There  was  more  apparent  show  in  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Embassador  than  there  was  in  mine. 

1134.  Have  you  found  a  very  great  diference  in  the  expenditure  necessary. 
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Sir  A.  Buchanan,   in  the  countries  in  which  you  have  been  located? — Yes;  a  very  considerable 

difference. 

6  May  1861.  1 135.  Do  you  think  that  that  difference  is  sufficiently  considered  in  reference 

to  the  salaries  ? — Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  minister  is  paid  suffi- 
ciently for  the  way  in  which  he  Uves.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  spend  less ;  but  I 
have  always  adopted  the  establishment  of  my  predecessor  as  that  which  1  ought 
to  keep ;  and  I  have  always  found  my  salary  inadequate  to  maintain  it.  I 
think  that  this  arises  very  much  from  the  increased  expense  of  living  abroad. 
We  have  not  changed  our  establishments  while  the  expense  of  living  has  become 
much  greater. 

1136.  In  your  experience  has  the  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries  very 
much  increased  ?— It  has  very  much  increased.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  when  I  was  at  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  Government  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  payment  of  their  own  servants,  and 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  it  appeared  that  the  price  of  corn  had  risen  in  20  years  60 
per  cent.,  and  almost  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life  from  25  to  45  per  cent. 
A  report  was  submitted  to  the  Diet  on  the  subject. 

1137.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  salary  at  Copenhao:enr — £.3,600 

1138.  Had  you  anything  additional  for  extras? — I  received  400/.  for  house- 
rent. 

1 139.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  convenient,  and  also  economical,  if  a  house  were 
purchased,  to  belong  to  the  Government,  in  which  the  minister  should  reside  ? — 
1  think  that  a  permanent  legation  house  would  be  a  great  convenience  ;  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  that  the  Government  should  hire  a  furnished  house,  the  land- 
lord of  which  should  be  bound  to  repair  the  house  and  furniture  from  time  to 
time. 

1140.  I  believe  the  Government  has  a  house  at  Madrid? — Yes,  but  it  is 
unfurnished. 

1141.  Had  you  a  house  at  Copenhagen? — No.  It  is  a  great  inconvenience 
to  a  minister  to  be  obliged  to  furnish  a  house,  especially  if  it  is  a  very  large 
house.  At  Madrid  the  house  is  large,  and  I  think  that  it  cost  me  from  3,000  /. 
to  4,000/.  to  move  from  Copenhagen  to  Madrid.  I  consequently  was  a  great 
loser  when  I  came  away. 

1 142.  Having  an  unfurnished  house,  you  therefore  did  not  relieve  the  in-coming 
tenant,  so  to  say,  of  any  inconvenience  ? — Not  of  much.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  a  minister  to  find  a  house  at  once  ;  at  this  moment  I  have  taken  a  house 
at  the  Hague,  which  was  occupied  by  Lord  Napier,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  the  rent  for  some  months  before  my  arrival.  Lord  Napier  was  there 
for  six  months  before  he  could  get  a  house. 

1143.  1  believe  the  house  at  Madrid  has  been  very  expensive  ? — Yes;  it  was 
taken  at  a  low  rent,  for  a  term  of  20  years,  the  Government  undertaking  the 
repairs ;  and  when  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  at  Madrid  he  laid  out  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  upon  it.  House-rent  at  Madrid  has  since  become  very  expensive. 
My  Russian  colleague  occupied  a  well-furnished  house,  which  was  not  more 
convenient  than  mine,  and  he  paid  1,600/.  a  year  for  it.  It  has  since  been  let, 
I  believe,  for  1,200/.  a  year  to  a  Spaniard. 

1 144.  What  rent  does  the  Government  now  pay  for  their  house  ? — ^They  only 
pay  400  /.  a  year ;  and  as  the  house  is  an  old  one,  it  might  be  bought  for  about 
8,000  /.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  the  Government,  but  they  are  unwilling  to 
purchase  it,  and  perhaps  they  are  right. 

114.5.  Is  there  not  this  inconvenience  in  having  a  house  the  property  of  the 
Government,  that  it  may  be  too  large  for  a  minister  who  happens  to  have  no 
family  or  but  a  small  one,  and  hardly  sufficiently  commodious  for  a  minister 
who  has  a  large  establishment? — ^A  house  ought  to  be  large,  in  order  to  have 
larae  public  rooms  fitted  for  receptions ;  and  a  house  of  that  kind  generally 
speaking,  has  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  family,  though  perhaps  not  always. 

1146.  When  you  first  entered  the  public  service,  was  there  any  examination 
of  attaches  ? — N  one. 

1147.  Was  there  any  examination  as  to  any  kind  of  qualifications  for  the 
service  ?  —  None  whatever. 

1148.  Do  you  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tion ? — I  think  it  is  certainly  an  improvement ;  but  I  think  that  if  a  university 
degree  were  accepted  as  a  suffiicient  qualification  for  admission  to  the  diplomatic 
service  a  great  many  young  men  might  be  induced  to  go  to  an  English  university* 
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who  now  prefer  going  abroad  to  learn  French  and  German.     I  think  it  would  be    Sir  A.  Buchanan. 

very  advantageous  for  a  young  man  to  have  been  at  a  university,  and  I  regret 

very  much  that  I  was  not  at  one  myself.     I  begnp  my  career  at  a  very  early  age.       ^  May  1861. 

I  was  only  eighteen  when  I  went  to  Constantinople,  where  Lord  Stratford  de 

Redcliffe  was  ambassador.     He  employed  me  confidentially,  almost  immediately 

after  my  arrival ;  and  1  had,  consequently,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 

my  service,  very  little  time  to  educate  myself.     I  consider  those  years  to  have 

been  most  useful  to  me,  from  my  having  served  under  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe ; 

but  still  if  1  had  received  an  education  at  college  previously,  it  would  have  been 

better  for  me. 

1 149.  Would  you  approve  of  a  limitation  of  age  as  to  first  entrance  into  the 
service? — I  think  that  a  young  man  ought  not  to  enter  the  service  until  he  is 
21  years  of  age,  as  he  has  not  lime  to  educate  himself  afterwards.  At  Madrid 
my  attaches  were  always  obliged  to  be  in  the  Chancery  from  12  o'clock  until 
three  ;  when  ifthere  was  not  anything  particular  to  do  they  were  allowed  to  leave, 
but  they  returned  at  five  and  remained  till  seven.  That  was  the  every  day 
practice ;  and  a  young  man  who  does  that,  and  is  also  supposed  to  go  into  society, 
has  not  much  time  to  educate  himself. 

11 .50.  Were  those  gentlemen  generally  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  ? 
—  None  of  them  when  they  first  arrived,  but  they  all,  in  a  very  short  time, 
acquired  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  translate  Spanish  into  English. 

1151.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  if  possible,  to  antici- 
pate that  knouledgre  which  they  require,  and  that  every  young  man  should 
know  something  of  the  lanjiuage  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going  ? — It 
would  naturally  be  advantageous,  but  it  would  be  hard,  I  think,  to  expect  a 
young  man  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  languages  in  £urope  before  he  starts  in 
the  world  ;  if  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  French,  1  think,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  him  at  first,  and  he  will  become  acquainted  by  removal  from  place  to 
place  u  ith  the  languages  of  other  countries.  In  two  years  I  think  he  might 
acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  a  language. 

115?^.  Do  YOU  mean  the  free  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  it? — Yes;  I 
think  that  he  might  learn  10  speak  it  by  two  years*  residence  in  the  country. 

1153.  Is  not  the  free  and  ready  use  of  the  French  language  very  difficult  to 
acquire  late  in  life  ?—  It  certainly  is  ;  but  I  think  it  is  better  that  a  man  should 
be  educated  at  home,  than  that  he  should  go  abroad  to  learn  French. 

1154.  Do  you  think  that  the  comparative  inability  of  our  young  men  to 
speak  French  creates  a  disinclination  on  their  part  generally  to  mix  in  society  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  social  life  of 
young  Englishmen,  or  that  it  prevents  their  going  into  society. 

1 155.  You  have  not  found  that  the  English  Diplomatic  Service  is  the  only 
one  on  the  continent  in  which  a  complete  command  of  the  French  language  is 
not  considered  a  necessary  qualification? — In  the  first  place  most  foreign 
chanceries  use  French  as  their  language.  All  their  despatches  are  written  in 
French,  but  an  English  diplomatist  is  no  trequired  to  do  this,  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
do  it ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  write  any  official  document  except  in  English,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  said  that  he  is  not  required  to  have  the  same  thorough  know- 
ledge of  French  as  foreigners  generally  have. 

1156.  If  he  does  not  know  it  very  correctly  already,  he  has  less  means  of 
learning  the  language  by  means  of  his  daily  business,  than  if  he  were  a  native 
of  any  other  country  ? — Yes.  It  may  be  also  said  that  French  is  the  language  of 
society  in  almost  every  country  except  England. 

1157.  Have  you  seen  practical  inconveniences  result  from  an  incompetent 
knowledge  of  the  French* language  on  the  part  of  our  diplomatic  servants  ?—  No, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  an  instance  of  the  kind. 

1 158.  Have  you  felt  any  inconveniences  wiih  regard  to  delays  in  the  payment 
of  your  official  salary  r — None  whatever.  My  salary  is  always  paid  within  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after  it  is  due.  Some  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case,  but 
the  salaries  ought  to  be  received  within  a  month  after  ihey  are  due. 

1 159.  Why  should  there  be  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  salary  r^-It  must 
be  the  fault  of  the  agent  in  the  Foreign  Office  if  it  is  not  paid.  I  believe 
that  my  salary  is  transmitted  to  my  banker  immediately  after  my  agent 
receives  it. 

1 160.  Do  you  suppose  that  your  agent  does  not  receive  it  within  a  month? — 
No.     We  have  to  send  life  certificates  to  the  chief  clerk  before  our  salaries  are 
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Sir  A  ffiniflMiw  ^^jiHfid  for^  and  he  does  not  apply  for  each  maa's  aalarj  as  he  reorimes  Ub 

— - — <3ertj£catei  but  aenda  in  a  batch  of  oertificatei.    It  at  ooe  time  takes  a  wedc  or 

61Ia}r  1861.      ten  .days,  I  believe,  before  he  can  send  in  those  certificates^  and  I  suppose  the 
Treasury  detain  tbem  some  days  before  they  issue  the  warrants  for  the  moaey. 

1161.  Do  you  know  whether  in  other  services  they  are  required  to  aend  jn 
life  oertificates  ? — ^I  am  not  aware.  In  some  services  I  believe  that  the  dipli>- 
matic  salaries  are  paid  once  a  month,  and  it  would  be  very  convenient  t» 
ministers  to  receive  their  salaries  onoe  a  month,  as  they  have  a  large  monthly 
«Kpenditure« 

1162.  Are  ministers  occasionally  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  in  the 
payment  of  extraordinaries  ? — They  were  so  formerly  at  some  missions.  A 
month  before  I  left  Madrid  a  change  was  introduced  into  the  system  of  payir^ 
extraordinaries^  and  I  was  authorized  to  draw  monthly  on  account  oi'  extra- 
ordinaries  a  certain  sum  for  the  average  expenditure  of  the  month. 

1 163.  Was  that  in  your  opinion  a  very  great  improvement  ? — Yes- 

1 164.  Mr.  FitzGerald,'\  Was  that  change  a  general  one  ? — I  do  not  know  to 
how  many  missions  it  has  been  applied ;  I  have  had  as  much  as  900  /.  to  draw 
for  extraordinaries  in  a  quarter,  which  was  a  very  large  sum  for  a  minister  to 
advance  to  the  Government. 

1 1 65.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  That  was  previously  ? — Yes. 

1166.  Chairman.']  By   whom   is  the  average  struck;    is  it  struck  by  the 
'  minister? — I  suppose  it  is  arranged  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

1167.  Is  the  sum  sufficient? — I  did  not  look  very  much  into  the  case,  as  I 
was  coming  away ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  nearly  sufficient ;  I  had  only  to  draw 
about  150/.  for  extraordinaries  in  the  last  quarter  more  than  the  amount 
advanced  to  me  by  the  Government. 

1 168.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  The  money  is  repaid  to  you,  is  it  not,  after  a  short 
time  ? — Yes  ;  according  to  the  old  system. 

1169.  Mr.  FitzGeraid.]  Do  you  draw  money  in  anticipation? — ^I  was  entitled 
to  draw  150  /.,  on  the  1st  of  February,  150  /.  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  200  L  on 
the  Ist  of  April. 

1170.  When  you  were  entitled  to  draw  on  the  1st  of  February,  was  that  in 
repayment  of  money  advanced  by  you  during  the  month  of  January  ? — It  was 
rather  that  I  should  be  in  funds  to  pay  anything  that  might  be  necessary. 
The  first  accounts  would  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  January,  and  then  I 
was  allowed  to  draw  150  /. 

1171.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  As  the  sruns  were  for  varying  amounts,  I  suppose 
that  the  average  of  each  month  was  taken  from  the  averages  of  previous  years  ? 
— Probably. 

1172.  Can  you  state  why  the  averages  should  vary  in  diflferent  months  ? — 
In  the  last  month  of  the  quarter  there  ^ould  be  more  accounts  coming  in. 
Accounts  that  are  only  paid  quarterly,  such  as  accounts  for  telegrams,  are  sent 
in  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

1173.  After  all,  although  a  system  of  averages  has  been  adopted,  yet  still  the 
amount  must  be  a  varying  quantity  ? — That  is  true ;  for  instance,  during  the 
Morocco  war  I  had  to  draw  very  largely  for  telegrams,  and  my  extraordinaries  weic 
nearly  doubled. 

ij  74.  In  those  cases  what  was  the  process  adopted ;  did  you  apply  beforehand 
for  certain  moneys  to  pl;ace  you  in  fimds,  or  did  you  yourself  advance  the  money 
for  those  extraordinary  charges? — 1  advanced  them  myself;  the  new  system  had 
not  begun  then. 

1175.  What  is  the  practice  now;  since  the  establishment  of  the  new  system, 
with  respect  to  those  extraordinaries  which  are  not  ordinary  extraordinaries  ? — A 
minister  must  advance  the  money,  and  wait  until  his  accounts  are  passed  before 
he  is  repaid. 

1 176.  Is  there  any  delay  before  he  is  reimbursed  by  the  payment  of  any  of 
these  extraordinary  amounts  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  believe  that  the  accounts  are 
examined  almost  immediately  after  they  go  home,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  quarter  he  is  repaid;  he  probably  advances  the  money  for  two  or 
three  months,  not  longer. 

1 177.  If  he  is  paid  monthly  it  is  in  his  power,  supposing  he  is  called  upon  for 
larger  disbursements  in  any  given  month  than  the  ordinary  average,  to  send  in  a 
statement  of  the  amount,  and  to  be  reimbursed  in  the  next  month? — No;  he 
would  have  an  account  current  with  the  Government,  and,  practically,  he  would 
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W  iciioborsed  in  the  next  month  if  he  did  not  expend  all  that  he  receired  dunng  Sk  ±.  Backanam. 
&enezt  month,  which  probably  he  would  not  do.  

1 178.  Then  that  current  acccMnnrt  is  not  satififactoriiy  arranged  nntil  the  end  of      ftM«y  **fiJ* 
tiie  quarter? — No;   he  may  reeeive  more   from  his  monthly  drafts  than  he 
caqpendsy  aad  then  that  siibl  will  be  carried  to  the  next  account. 

1179k.  At  pesent,  therefore,  tliere  is  no  grievaoiceol  a  practical  kind  witii 
respect  to  advances  which  a  minister  is  called  upon  to  make  for  extraordinarieft  ? 
— I  sbcNdkl  tiaink  not. 

1180.  You  have  stalled  in  aaswer  to  (fuestiom  pot  to  yon  that  yoa  thoi^bt 
liiat  En^ish  diplomatists  were  paid  rather  higher  salaries  than  foreign  di^o* 
BBatzskft? — YeS)  I  think  sot 

1181.  But  you  also  stated  that  yoa  th9«gfat  they  were  caBed  upon  to  spend 
mfire  thaa  fbretgu  diploniaitiaks ;  can^  yon  explaiB  exactly  the  reason  why  you 
entertain  that  opinion  ? — The  only  reason  I  have  for  entertaining  that  opinioii 
is,  that  I  found  the  French  ambassador  lived  apparently  bd^er  than  I  did, 
and  that  he  gave  larger  and  more  frequent  entertainmettts,  though  I  beliere 
that  he  wm  Uving^  within  his  salary,  while  I  was  exceeding  minev  I  cannot 
aoGoont  for  this  or  explain  wfa^  it  should  be. 

1 1  &2.  Do  jovk  think  that  the  cocplaaation  of  that  ir  to  bs  fbund  in  the  moiv 
expensive  haibite  of  EogKshmeo? — 1  tlmk  so;  their  daily  wanner  of  Irving  is 
more  expensive. 

1183.  More  expensive  than  that  of  foreigners  ? — Yes^ 

1184.  Was  your  eiitablisianent  larger  tfauun  that  of  the  Fnmdi  ambassador? 
— ^prpareatly  not. 

11S5.  You  have  steed  that  t&e  expense  of  living  has  very  nracb  increwsedl 
in  Copenhagen,  is  that  the  case  also  at  Madrid  ? — 1  believe  very  much  so. 

ir86^  Are  ynto  not  q§  opinion  that  the  expense  of  Irving  has  increased  in 
pretty  much  the  same  proportion  aUf  ovw  the  conCinmt? — I  bclicT^  so. 

1187.  Are  yoa  aware  of  what  the  increase  is  the  expoise  of  living  at  Yienna 
baa  been } — I  harre  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

1188.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  salaries  which  were  amply  sufficient  id 
IbnBer  times  hardly  yhce  the'  diplomatist  in  the  same  position  in  which  be  was 
is  those  times  ?~Tfaat  is  my  opinion. 

1 1 89.  Upon  the  whole,  are  you  not  still  of  opinion  that  an  English  diipioncMr- 
tisc,  comparing  himself  wii!h  a  foragn  diplomatist,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  niggard  liness:  of  Iris  Goverament  ? — i  am  not  quite  sure  of  that ;  I  was  for 
fihFT  years  in  DenBanrk,  avd  I  left  Copeidtagen,  having  spent  what  iKans  I  had 
a£  my  own,  aad  having  siaik  1,060/.;  and  i  find  that  the  same  result  baa 
aittsfided  my  residence  in  Sf)aia;  I,  dimiirisiied  my  own  fortone  by  l^OOO^ 
wskike  I  was  in  Madrid. 

1:1910.  Yon  hod  expend^)  ovt  of  jma  own  resources,  1,000/,  more  than  yoa 
received  froni^  the  GovernBoent? — 1  expended  1,500/.  a  year  more  tbaoB  I  n^ 
ceived  from  the  Government,  and  1 ,000  /.  of  capital  besides. 

1x97.  P9  it  nat  the  fact  that  thaft  greater  expenditure  proceeds  from  the  more 
l^^ml  mode  of  living'  which  Ints  been  the  esl^bHshed  or  traditional  eustx>ns  of 
English  mwistersj  rather  than  from'  any  other  canse  r — Yes-;  I  think  that  it  is  very 
essential  that  a  minister  should  see  a  great  deai  of  company,  for  he  cannot  other- 
wise*  beeone  acqusdnted  with  a  great  raamy  official  persons  whom  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  he  shouM  know.  He  can  only  become  acquainted  with  them  in  his^ 
own  house,  and  he  can  only  invite  them  to  it  as  members  of  the  general  society: 

1 1 92.  Have  yew,  or  have  yoir  not,  found  in  those  capitals  where  you  have  been 
accredited  nrinisten,  nanwiy,  in  Copenhagen  and  Madrid,  that  the  expense 
eiStailed  upon  you  by  the  recqrtion  of  passing  travellers  was  a  eonsiderwble  iteaw 
inc  your  expendotufsf — It  nateraily  adds  a  little  to  it,  but  not  materially  ;^  I 
have  spent  my  money  principalfy  in  seeing  the  people  of  the  conirtry,  becaose  I 
think  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  minister  to  have  any  inflnenee  in  a*  foreign 
ceantry,  even  in-  sraall  matters,  unless  he  knows  a  great  many  persenek 

1  rgj;  Decs  net  the  French  embassador  or  minister  rec^vc  ta  the  same  degiree 
as  the  English  embassador  or  minister  ?" — Yes,  1  should  say  he  <Ed. 

I  rgr4-  His  sdary  being  ot  an  iiriferiop  ameant,  gfjneraUy  speaking?*^— Yes,.  I 
think  it  is. 

r  1 95.  Ha¥«r  you  generally  ^sandk  tliat  thv  Russians  roinistew  are  rather  higidy 
-pmd'T — I*  heSeve  tft»it/  they  ara'  highly  paid,  and  many  of  them  ave  xxsea  of  kurge. 
fartfune.    Mr  late*  Rtmsian  ootteagu^  in  Spain  was  a  man  of  very  husge  &rtuiae,. 
0.47*  Q  2  and 
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Sir  A.  Buckarnm.   and  I  believe  that  the  Russian  Government  waited  for  a  considerable  time  after 

his  death  before  they  appointed  his  successor,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  find 

6  May  1861.      another  man  equally  rich  to  take  the  appointment. 

1 196.  You  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  on  the  subject  of  unpaid 
attaches  that  you  never  had  found  any  diflFerence  between  a  paid  attach6  and  an 
unpaid  attach^;  that  both  were  about  equally  willing  to  work? — Quite  the 
same. 

1197.  Are  tbey  more  rapidly  appointed  now  to  paid  attach6ships  than  they 
were  before  the  service  became  more  of  a  profession  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

1 1 98.  Therefore  in  that  respect  the  attaches  of  the  present  day  have  less  to 
complain  of  than  they  had  in  former  times  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  are  more  paid  appoint- 
ments than  there  were  when  I  first  entered  the  profession. 

1 199.  And  young  men  spend  a  shorter  period  of  time  as  unpaid  attach6s  than 
they  did  when  you  entered  the  profession  ?-7l  think  so. 

1200.  Therefore,  as  far  as  that  goes,  they  have  less  reason  to  complain  now 
than  formerly  ?  — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1201.  Mr.  Layard.]  Will  you  state  what  the  extraordinaries  of  a  mission*  are 
for  which  you  are  entitled  10  draw? — That  depends  upon  the  missions.  I  think 
at  Madrid  the  extraordinaries  generally  consisted  of  postages,  telegrams,  the 
salaries  of  the  chancery  servant,  and  the  translator.  There  were  also  pensions 
to  old  servants  of  the  legation. 

1202.  Did  that  include  secret  service  money? — No. 

1 203.  I  see  that  in  a  circular  issued  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  missions  to  the  fact  of  private 
messages  and  business  being  transacted  through  the  embassies  and  missions  ? — 
Yes,  he  did  so. 

1 204.  Was  there  any  cause,  in  your  opinion,  for  that  complaint  ? — I  think 
not ;  I  think  that  very  few  private  messages  are  sent. 

1205.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a  sketch  of  the  work  in  a  mission  that  is 
thrown  upon  the  secretary  of  the  mission,  and  upon  the  attaches?— Their  prin- 
cipal duty  is  keeping  the  archives,  and  copying. 

1206.  You  stated,  I  think,  just  now  that  the  number  of  hours,  during  which 
the  attaches  were  called  upon  to  work  at  Madrid,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
five  hours  ? — Yes. 

'  1 207.  Is  that  about  the  average  number  of  hours  duhng  which  they  work  ? — 
I  think  that  the  paid  attach^  used  to  come  to  the  legation  generally  at  10  o'clock, 
and  he  remained  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  junior  attach^ 
used  to  come  at  12  o'clock,  and  remain  till  three,  and  then  come  for  two 
hours  afterwards ;  but  if  there  was  anything  to  be  done  they  remained  all  day ; 
and  on  the  messenger  days,  they  came  at  11  o'clock.  They  were  also  liable  to 
be  sent  for  at  any  moment  that  they  might  be  wanted,  after  dinner,  or  at  any 
hour ;  and  they  were  sometimes  in  the  chancery  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

1208.  Chairman.']  Did  you  exact  more  regular  work  from  the  paid  attach6 
than  from  the  unpaid  attach^? — No,  exactly  the  same.  When  the  negociations 
were  taking  place  during  the  war  in  Morocco,  my  attaches  used  frequently  to 
leave  the  mission  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1209.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  that  the  work  they  have  to  perform  is 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  attaches  and  other  members  of  a  mission  ? — I 
think  so. 

1210.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  are  the  relations  between  the 
head  of  a  mission  and  the  secretary  of  embassy  ? — ^That  depends,  I  think,  very 
much  upon  the  minister  and  his  secretary.  The  secretary  of  the  embassy 
ought,  properly  speaking,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  chancery ;  that  is  his 
special  duty,  and  any  other  occupation  that  he  may  have  must  depend  very 
much  upon  the  chief  of  the  mission. 

1211.  Practically,  has  a  secretary  of  embassy,  or  a  secretary  of  mission,  had 
charge  of  the  chancery  ? — -In  many  cases  he  has ;  when  I  was  secretary  of 
embassy  I  took  the  entire  charge  of  the  chancery. 

1212.  Do  you  approve  of  the  circular  despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell,  dated 
the  6th  November  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  proper  circular. 

1213.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  head  of  a  mission  a  definite 
period  of  absence  every  year  ? — I  think  that  if  the  same  rule  were  applied  to 
heads  of  missions  that  has  been  laid  down  for  secretaries  and  attaches,  it  would 
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be  very  fair.     In  a  late  circular.  Lord  John  Russell  stated,  that  as  heads  of  Sir  A.  BudkaimiL 

missions  were  relieved  from  representation  while  they  were  absent  from  their 

posts,  he  saw  no  occasion  to  make  any  change  in  the  rules  affecting  them.  I  ^  May  i86k 
therefore  took  the  liberty  of  observing  that  the  heads  of  missions  were  not 
relieved  from  representation  when  they  took  short  leaves  of  absence,  as  represen- 
tation consists  in  keeping  up  a  large  establishment,  having  expensive  servants, 
and  a  good  many  horses,  and  all  these  must  be  maintained  when  a  minister 
is  absent. 

1214.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  to  the  heads  of  missions  a  limited 
period  of  absence,  and  to  continue  their  pay  ? — Yes  ;  because  the  tendency  of 
the  present  system  is  to  induce  a  minister  to  absent  himself  for  a  long  lime 
from  his  post,  in  order  that  he  may  break  up  his  e6tal>lishment. 

1215.  How  are  the  archives  kept  in  a  mission?— On  the  same  principle  as  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  If  there  is  no  librarian  a  paid  attache  is  responsible  for  their 
being  kept  in  good  order. 

>2i6.  You  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  regular  keeper  of 
the  archives  ? — No ;  in  some  missions  it  would  be  an  advantage,  Jbut  it  would 
require  a  large  one  to  afford  it. 

1217.  When  the  head  of  a  mission  leaves  his  post  for  a  time,  where  are  the 
archives  deposited  ? — They  remain  in  his  house. 

1218.  Suppose  he  does  not  retain  them  in  his  house  ? — Then  they  are  deposited 
in  the  house  of  the  secretary  of  legation. 

1219.  They  are  transferred  from  one  house  to  another? — Yes,  they  are,  and 
it  is  very  inconvenient  to  move  them.  I  have  seen  the  archives  in  St.  Petersburgh 
moved  twice  or  three  liuies  in  the  same  year. 

1220.  Those  archives  which  are  kept  in  the  office  are  important  documents 
and  despatches  ? — Yes. 

1221.  Are  copies  of  the  private  correspondence  of  the  head  of  the  mission 
upon  public  business  with  the  minister  at  home  kept? — No;  such  correspondence 
is  not  known  to  the  mission. 

1 222.  You  have,  I  suppose,  paid  the  usual  charges  to  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  for  receiving  your  salary  ? — Yes. 

1223.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  good  arrangement  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  objectionable. 

1 224.  I  believe  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  man  when  he  goes  into  the 
Diplomatic  Service  should  have  a  small  indejDendent  fortune  of  his  own  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  he  ought  to  have  some  means  of  his  own. 

1225.  Mr.  Hankey,]  You  stated  that  the  house  at  Madrid  cost  400/.  a  year? 
—Yes. 

1 226.  If  the  minister  was  now  required  to  rent  a  house  himself,  could  he  do  it 
for  400/.  a  year  ? — I  do  not  think  he  could.  The  American  minister  did  get  an 
unfurnished  house  two  years  ago  for  500/.  a  year;  but  in  a  bad  situation,  near 
a  barrack. 

1227.  That  would  not  have  been  a  position  that  you  would  have  considered 
adequate  or  desirable  for  your  mission  ? — No ;  I  should  have  preferred  a  house  in 
another  part  of  the  town ;  and  nearer  the  public  offices, 

1228.  What  would  be  the  probable  price  that  you  would  have  to  pay  at 
Madrid  for  a  house  r — I  think  when  the  lease  of  the  present  house  terminates, 
if  the  Government  choose  to  keep  it,  they  will  have  to  pay  at  least  600  /.  a  year 
for  it. 

1  229.  That  is  for  a  terra  of  years  ?— Yes. 

1 230.  If  the  minister  had  to  hire  a  house,  of  course  he  would  have  to  take  it 
by  the  year  ? — No ;  ministers  generally  take  their  houses  for  a  term  of  years, 
with  the  power  of  giving  them  up  in  three  months  if  they  should  be  called  from 
the  country. 

1231.  Can  a  minister  take  a  house  upon  as  advantageous  terms  in  that  way 
as  if  the  Government  were  to  take  it  for  a  term  of  years  ? — No. 

1  232.  Would  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  rent  be,  in  your  opinion,  con- 
siderable ? — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that 
point. 

1233.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantageous  arrangement,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  for  the  Government  to  rent  a  house  for  a  term  of  years,  even 
if  the  amount  paid  is  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  minister  ? — Yes. 
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Sir 4. Bychmunu       1834-  Do  jou  thii^  it  would  be  advantageous  to  tike  public  interests?— 

Yes. 

6  Maj  i9Au  1235.  Do  you'coDsider  the  preseat  arrangement  under  which  a  minister  may 

arrive  at  one  of  those  places  where  there  i^  no  ofllcial  residence  a  disadvanta^ 
geous  one  for  the  pubUc  interest  ? — Yes* 

1236.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  a  good  arrangeokent  if  a  house  were 
taken  totally  unAnmiBhed  ?— I  think  it  woukl  he  better  if  it  were  taken  for*- 
nisbed. 

1237-  Is  not  a  minister  put  to  veary  considerable  and  needless  expense  by 
having  to  furnish  a  house  at  every  mission  to  yrhich  he  is  sent?— Certainly^ 
because  he  loses  50  per  cent,  when  he  sells  his  fiumiture, 

1238.  Is  the  aUowancefor  outfit  sufficient  to  meet  that? — No,  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  meet  it 

1239-  What  was  the  amount  of  your  atttfit  when  you  went  to  Madrid? — 
One  thousand  [)ounds  ;  and  I  suppose  it  cost  me  between  3,000/.  aod  4^000  Z.  to 
get  into  my  house. 

1240^  And  you  did  not  consider  that,  having  expended  that  money,^  you  had 
laid  out  money  to  any  unnecessary  degree  ? — ^No,  certainly  not* 

1241.  What  you  expended  was  necessary  ? — ^Yes* 

1242.  I  believe  you  had  to  advance  900/,  lately  for  extra  expense^,?— Yes. 
V243.  How  soon  weve  you  repaid  that  money  ? — Within  thaee  months. 

1 244.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  have  had  to  borrow  moa^y  at  MaJddi 
and  to  pay  interest  upon  the  money  borrowed  T — Yes,  it  hafr. 

1245.  Be  you  think  that*  it  is  a  £air  arrangement  to  expect  a  nainister  to 
advance  money  out  of  his  own  funds  on  account  of  the  public  service  ? — Nq  ; 
but  I  think  tbat  grievance  has  been  redressed.. 

1 246.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  900  /.  which  yo«;  were  called  upon  tii 
aAvoBce,  was  not  repaid  for  several  moalhs  ?— Not  for  sev^ai  months  after- 
w(ardft» 

1 247.  Therefore  you  had  to  borrow  money,  and  pay  iitfiarest  fov  that  money  ^ 
-^Yes,  i  had. 

1 248.  And  even  that  would  not  be  repaid  for  some  monifaB  tmdar  the  existio^ 
axru^fiftente  ? — If  my  extras  had  exceeded  by  900  /.  the*  allowance  which  tixe 
Government  makes  me,  merely  to  meet  the  ordinary  extras  of  my  misaion, 
I  should  have  had  of  course  to  borrow  the  money^  or  to  have  found  It  in  some 
way^and  I  should  not  hs^y^  been  repsud  for  three  months^ 

1 249.  Practically  that  has  been  the  case-  with  jrott  latcljr  ? — Not  since  the  new 
amidgeinent' has  been.  made. 

1 250.  1  think  you  stated  that  during  every  year  you  have  been  a  minister,  yxm 
haw  alwagrs  bed  to  p^  something  outo£  yoar  fHavate  property  towards  your 
Quarreat  eacpeoMa?' — Yes. 

i:2!5i.  poe&tbab  sane  remadiL  apply  toi  the  wjiDle  of  the  time  you  have  been 
minister  ? — Yes. 

>252.  So  that  you:  ace  a  poorer  man  now  tham  you  were  when  you  first  be- 
came-a  minister?--!  anu 

1 253.  Certain  deductiona  are  made^  are  theve  not,  from  the  salary  of  the. 
minister  during  his  al)sence  ?— Yes. 

i254w  And  whenever  he  is  absent  foe  a  csertain  ptciod  of  time? — YeSyOne-* 

haE      ,  '  ' 

1255.  Upon  what  grounds  is  that  deduction  made?: — Because  he  is  suppoaed 
to  be  put  to  less  expense  when  absent ;  that  is  to  say,  tx>  no  expense  for 
repffeeentation. 

!'^56.  Isit  pvactiKtaUy  the  oafie;  that  a  nuniater  is^abl^to  reduce  hi»  expend- 
ditove  dttring  the  time  he  is  absent? — No;  t  have  ah-eady  explained  tkat  fae^ 
cannot. 

1 257.  Do  yoo  consider  il  is  deskable  that  the  unpaid  attachia  should  be 
considered  very  nuaoh  as  a  par^of  the  household  of  ther  nuimateir^  aiuL  bairei  tfatt 
mij^  as  it  were,  of  the  minister's  houae  ? — I  think  that  a  nunisier  oug^  ta  treat 
his  attach^  as.  frisnds ;  n^t  altogether  |perhap9  aa  part  of  his  family,  bul  very: 
much  as  if  they  were  so. 

I1258.  Has  any  change  taken,  place  in  that:  respect  since  you.  commenced,  your 
career  I — Yea^,  a,  very  gwat  change. 

1 259.  What  wjas  the pj?actica  when  you. were  attach^  in  American — Ilived  witlt 
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the  chief  of  the  misaiaxi,  m  hiB  faoase ;  in  fact^  I  lired  eotinely  as  a  member   Sir  Jl.  l^^kamn. 
ofhisftimily.  — —      , 

1260.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  which  has  tnken  place  i$  at  aU  to  be      6  May  1861. 
attributed  to  the  increased  expense  of  liviiig  at  the  vartous  courts,  so  that  a  ^ 

minister  has  not  the  same  amount  of  money  at  his  command  now  as  he  had 
iormeriy  ? — I  think  so. 

1*261.  Have  you  found  that  a  difficulty  yourself  ?— Yes  :  when  I  was  charg6 
daffiiires  at  St.  Petersburg,  my  attach^  dined  with  me  every  day,  and  I  main« 
Gained  the  same  system  at  Oopenbigen;  but  when  I  w^tto  Madrid  I  had  u 
large  staff,  and  I  found  that  I  could  not  afford  to  receive  them  every  day. 

1 262.  You  have  been  deterred  from  doing  what  you  thought  advantageous 
i^th  regard  to  unpaid  attachfe,  on  account  of  your  great  expenditure,  and  not 
wishing  to  increase  that  expenditure  unduly  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

1263.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  unpaid  atiach6sdo  not  remain  so  long,  in 
your  opinion,  unpaid  now  as  they  did  when  you  first  commenced  your  career  ? 
— ^I  think  not ;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  great  certainty  upon  that  point. 

1264.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  desirable  that  the  unpaid  attach68  should  remain 
in  that  position  for  above  three,  four  or  five  years?— Certainly  not. 

1265.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  the  paid. attaches  to 
that  of  secretaries?— I  think  it  would,  inasmuch  as  young  men  occupying  the 
same  position  in  other  legations  have  the  title  of  secretary,  and  assume  a 
superiority  over  the  attach^  to  English  legations,  which  they  ought  not  to  do, 

1266.  You  think  that  it  would  be  considered  an  advantage  to  the  service  if 
they  were  called  secretaries  when  they  ceased  to  be  unpaid  attaches? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would. 

1267.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.^  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  the  decision 
is  arrived  at  as  to  the  scale  of  outfit  to  be  allowed  to  a  minister,  or  is  it  the  fact 
that  he  receives  the  first  scale  on  his  first  appointment,  and  the  second  scale  on 
his  first  change,  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes ;  when  he  is  first  appointed  he  receives  the 
full  outfit  of  the  mission  to  which  he  is  nominated,  and  if  he  is  removed,  he 
receives  two-thirds  of  the  outfit  which  is  allowed  to  the  mission  to  which 
be  goes.  He  receives  two-thirds  only  on  his  second  appointment,  and  half 
on  his  third  appointment  and  on  any  subsequent  appointment.  It  is  not  a  fair 
arrangement,  because  much  depends  upon  whether  a  man  begins  at  a  large 
mission  or  a  small  one.  I  was  appointed  originally  to  Switzerland,  and  I  received 
I  think,  900  /.  for  my  outfit:  I  was  then  removed  to  Copenhagen,  when  I  received 
two-thirds  of,  I  think,  1,100  Ze 

1 268-  Upon  your  removal  to  your  mission,  of  course  you  were  put  to  a  great 
expense ;  did  you  only  then  get  the  reduced  amount  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  went  to 
^Jadrid  I  only  received  1,000/.,  instead  of  2,000/.  It  is  true  that  I  carried 
sonae  plate  with  me,  which  I  had  procured  at  first. 

1 269.  It  may  easily  happen,  may  it  not,  that  a  removal,  if  it  is  from  one  place 
to  another,  where  the  salary  is  the  same,  may  be  an  absolute  loss  to  the  minister 
who  is  appointed? — Yes,  certainly.  In  moving  now  from  Madrid  to  Copen^ 
hagen  I  shall  receive  650  /.  for  outfit,  and  it  will  nearly  cost  me  that  amount  to 
remove  furniture  and  things  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  sell ;  and  my  family^ 
servants,  and  carriages. 

1270.  Then  I  understand,  in  the  case  of  your  own  removal,  you  have  lost 
considerably  as  to  furniture  and  things  of  that  kind  ?— Certainly. 

1271-  Then  again,  on  arriving  at  your  new  post,  you  were  put  to  great 
expense,  and  the  outfit  you  received  would  merely  be  suflicient  for  the  occasion  ? 
— Not  sufficient,  certainly. 

1272.  With  regard  to  admission  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  do  you  think 
that  the  possession  of  a  university  degree,  or  still  more  of  an  honour  in  a  univeN 
sity,  might  be  fairly  made  the  ground  of  admission  to  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
without  undergoing  the  examination  which  is  now  usual  ? — I  think  so ;  and  that 
it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  young  men  to  go  to  a  university  if  they  were 
admitted  with  a  university  degree;  after  two  years  service,  they  might  undergo  an 
examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  their  promo- 
tion ;  but  1  think  they  ought  to  be  admitted  at  first  with  a  university  degree^ 
I  think  it  is  rather  imfair  to  call  upon  a  man  to  undergo  an  examination  imme* 
diately  after  he  has  taken  his  d^ee. 

1 273*  Do  not  you  think  it  is  likely  that  you  would  get  a  better  class  of 
0.47.  -    Q4  men 
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Sk  A.  Bnckanan.  men  for  the  public  service  if  you  were  to  select  those  who  had  distinguished 

themselves  at  a  university,  in  preference  to  those  young  men  who  undergo  an 

*  6  May  i96t.      examination  for  which  they  are  prepared  expressly,  perhaps  in  the  space  of  only 

a  few  months  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think  so ;   I  think  that  a  university  degree  is 

a  much  higher  qualification  than  the  other. 

1274.  S\t  John  Acton.]  Has  the  scale  of  salaries  been  raised  in  your  expe- 
rience in  any  of  the  great  foreign  missions  ? — ^They  were  very  greatly  reduced  at 
one  time,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  them  have  been  since  raised ;  1  rather 
think  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  some  of  those  which  had  been 
reduced. 

1275.  Mr.  Hope."]  You  have  stated  that  you  were  at  onetime  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; do  you  think  that  the  increased  expense  of  living  applies  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  well  as  to  other  places? — I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
expense  of  living  at  St.  Petersburg  of  late  years,  but  since  I  left. 

1276.  It  is  at  all  times  a  very  expensive  place  to  live  in,  is  it  not? — ^Yes; 
what  are  necessaries  of  life  in  St.  Petersburg  are  luxuries  in  other  countries  ;  for 
example,  a  young  man  cannot  live  in  society  at  St.  Petersburg  without  a 
carriage. 

1277.  \A  hen  you  were  there  you  were  secretary  of  embassy,  were  you  not  ? — 
Secretary  of  lejiation. 

1278.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  Do  you  think  that  attaches  could  maintain  them- 
selves without  having  500  /.  or  600  /.  a  year  : — I  ihink  that  an  attach^  ought  to 
have  at  lest  500  /.  or  600  /.•  a  year. 

1279.  ^^*  Hope!]  What  was  the  salary  of  the  minister  when  you  were  at 
St.  Petersburg  f—i  think  6,000  /.  a  year. 

1280.  Should  you  consider  7,000/.  a  year  sufficient  for  an  ambassador  ? — I 
think  he  would  be  underpaid. 

1281.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  entertainments  given  by  the  French 
ministers ;  do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  the  French  and  other  foreign 
services  to  give  gratuities,  and  to  pay  for  occasional  fetes  and  other  entertain- 
ents  ? — It  has  been  said  so ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  true.  The  present 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  I  believe  receives  only  his  salary.  His  predecessor, 
however,  was  also  a  senator. 

1282.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  by  Lord  Wode- 
house  that  he  considered  the  giving  of  fetes  was  a  matter  of  state  importance 
occasionally  ;  are  you  of  the  same  opinion?— Yes ;  but  I  think  that  the  priucipal 
advantage  o^  fetes  is,  that  it  enables  a  minister  to  become  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  persons,  whose  opinions  are  valuable  to  him,  and  whom  he  ought  to  know. 

1283.  I  understand  your  view  to  be,  that,  irrespective  of  any  purposes  of 
society,  it  is  important,  for  the  general  transaction  of  business,  that  you  should 
have  extensive  relations  and  acquaintances  with  those  persons  who  frequent  the 
capital  ? — Certainly. 

1284.  You    have   been  asked'  questions  as   to   the   necessity  of    becoming 
acquainted  with  the  French  language  before  going  abroad  ;  I  will  read  to  you 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Clarendon  upon  that  subject,  and  you  will  say 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not ;  he  was  asked,  **  You  stated  that  you 
attached  great  importance  to  speaking  the  French  language  r     Yes. — How  far 
do  you  think  that  can  be  acquired  with  facility  after  a  young  man  has  been 
appointed  to  a  mission  abroad,  or  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  a  young  man 
should  acquire  fluency  in  speaking  before  he  goes  to  his  first  mission  ?     I  think 
that  if  he  is  well  grounde.d  in  the  language,  and  can  read  and  translate  it  with 
ease  and  correctness,  and  he  is  then  thrown  into  society  where  the  language  is 
spoken,  he  will  very  soon   acquire  it ;  he  generally  goes  to  Harrow  or  to  Etoa 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  French,  and  if  he  forgets  it  there,  he  is  able  to  recover 
it  in  the  position  I  have  supposed. — You  would  not  interrupt  the  home  educatioa 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  acquire  fluency  in  speaking?    No."     Do 
you  agree  with  that  answer  or  not  r — I  think  so  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  young 
man  should  not  keep  up  his  French  when  he  goes  to  Eton  or  to  Harrow  ;  there 
are  now,  I  believe,  prizes  given  at  Eton  for  French  examinations ;  and  I  think 
that  young  men  who  are  candidates  for  diplomatic  appointments  ought  to  bring 
a  certificate  from  the  examiner  at  Eton  or  Harrow  that  they  have  a  competeat 
knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

12  85.  If  my  questions  N^ere  considered  more  as  directed  to  the  power  of 
speaking  the  language  with  fluency  and  ease,  would  you  sacrifice  the  home 
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education  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  merely  fluency  in  speaking  the  language  ?    Sir  A.  Buchanan. 
—Most  certainly  I  would  not  ____ 

1286.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.^  Do  you  consider  that  the  young  men  who  enter      *  ^'7  *'^*- 
the    diplomatic   profession   now   are    more  highly  educated  than  they    were 

formerly  ? — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference ;  young  men  now  enter  the 
profession  at  a  very  early  age.  1  had  an  attache  at  Berne  who  came  straight 
from  Harrow,  and  he  was  only  18  years  of  age ;  but  he  became  a  very  efficient 
public  officer.     He  has  now  retired. 

1 287.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  for  the  diplomatic 
profession  are  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  tested  by  any  examination  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  for  example,  prudence  and  tact  are  most  requisite. 

]  288.  In  fact  a  young  man  might  pass  an  examination  now,  and  yet  not  be 
the  most  fitted  to  fill  a  diplomatic  appointment?— I  think  so  ;  a  man,  I  think, 
must  be  accustomed  to  good  society  before  he  comes  into  the  profession,  if 
he  is  to  succeed  in  it. 

1289.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  minister  under  whom  a  young  man  has 
served,  say  for  five  or  six  years,  is  the  best  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
young  man  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  certainly  ought  to  be  so. 

1290.  You  would  be  satisfied,  I  presume,  with  the  opinion  of  the  minister 
upon  a  question  arisinjz  as  to  the  promotion  of  the  attachi  ? — I  should,  certainly. 

1291.  With  regard  to  the  outfit,  whenever  you  are  moved  from  one  place  to 
another^  do  you  get  a  fresh  outfit,  for  instance,  if  you  have  been  only  two  or  three 
months  in  a  place  ?— Yes. 

1 292.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  You  have,  I  presume,  seen  the  examinations 
that  have  taken  place  both  for  the  paid  and  for  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — Yes. 

1 203.  Are  those  examinations,  in  your  opinion,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  they  are  very  good. 

1 294.  Would  you  admit  a  young  man  into  the  diplomatic  profession  without 
any  test  as  to  his  acquirements  in  French  ? — No ;  I  should  make  him  bring  a 
certificate  from  the  examiner  at  Eton  or  Harrow  that  he  understood  French,  and 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  it. 

1295.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  without  making  him  undergo  an 
examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ?—  Yes  ;  because  I  think  it 
is  unfair  to  ask  him  to  undergo  another  examination  immediately  after  he  has 
probably  taken  his  degree  at  a  university ;  but  if  he  has  not  done,  so,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  that  he  should  undergo  an  examination  before  the  (yivil 
Service  Commissioners. 

1296.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  competitive  examination  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Diplomatic  Service } — 
Decidedly  not. 

1 297.  Sir  Minto  Fay^quharJ]  You  would  object  entirely  to  open  competition  ? 
— ^Yes. 

1 298.  Should  you  object  to  any  sort  of  competitibn  ?— I  think  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  select  a  certain  number  of  eligible  persons  for  employment 
in  diplomacy,  and  that  the  man  of  the  highest  acquirements  might  then  obtain  the 
appointment  which  was  vacant ;  but  I  think  that  the  system  of  selection  ought 
to  exist  to  a  certain  extent. 

1299.  Chairman.']  Has  the  adoption  of  telegraphic  communications  much 
changed  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  foreign 
missions? — It  reduces,  to  a  great  degree,  the  responsibility  of  the  minister,  for 
he  can  now  ask  for  instructions  instead  of  doing  a  thing  upon  his  own  respon* 
sibility;  but  at  the  same  time  it  very  often  happens  that  he  cannot  get  an 
answer  in  time,  and  that  the  instructions  arrive  after  he  has  been  obliged  to  act. 

1300.  Has  the  general  effect  of  these  telegraphic  communications  been  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  minister? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1301.  Do  you  think  that  the  rapidity  of  these  and  other  means  of  conmauni- 
cation  at  all  affects  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  diplomatic 
establishments  ?— I  think  not ;  inasmuch  as  you  still  require  some  organ  on  the 
spot  to  communicate  verbally  with  the  Foreign  Minister. 

1302.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  some  degree,  it  makes  the  presence  of  that 
oi^an,  and  the  importance  of  that  organ,  less  necessary  i—I  do  not  think  so. 
One  great  use  of   a  minister  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  written  com- 
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SirjLBucluaum.  munioationQ,    and    to    be   able    to  oemmumoate  with   iSmeiff^  tgowGmmaoHs 

J verbally. 

SU^iJiSi.  1303.  Has  it  not  tended  to  increase  the  amount  ixf  the  buskieas? — ^liio  faot 

Toiow  that  it  lias. 

1304.  Does  not  the  mere  labour  of  sending  telegrams  and  receiving  thesi 

lead  to  an  Increase  of   business? — Yes,   naturally  so 4    for  they  are  general]^ 

written  in  cipher,  and  that  naturally  increases  the  labour  of  tke  junior  ofic^rs  j©f 

(he.  legation  very  much,  as  they  have  to  cipher  and  decipher  those  tolegnypbic 

.  commuaicatLon& 

1305*  In  the  transaction  of  large  and  complicated  affairs,  is  not  the  positixm 
oF  a  minister  made  almost  more  difficult  than  it  was  before  ? — I  think  not ;  J 
think  that  upon,  the  whole  one  gains  a  great  deal  by  telegrams,  though  they 
sometimes  cause  embarrassment ;  telegraphic  instructions  are  very  concise,  and 
'  it  may  he  difficult  to  understand  them  exactly;  on  €^ber  occasions  a  minister 
aslis  for  instructions,  and  he  is  obliged  to  act  before  they  ^arrive  ^  but  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  telegrams  are  useful. 

1306.  Mr.  Hope,]  All  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  greater  necessity  of 
having  able  diplomatists,  men  of  high  character  to  axecute  the  office? — 
Certainly. 

1307.  It  does  not  in  any  way  dispense  with  tbe  necesaity  for  that  class  of 
\persons  ? — Not  in  tbe  slightest  degree. 

1308.  But  rather  the  reverse  ? — ^^I  do  not  think  that  it  changes  their  position. 

J  309.   Chairman.']  From  your  knowledge  of  central  Europe,  do  you  think  that 
there  are  any  diplomatic  establishments  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  ?— f 
•am  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  that  subject;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  reduce  the  rank  of  noiinister  at  any  particular  court ;  for  if 
•you  are  to  keep   an  agent  at   all  it  is  better  in  my  opinion  that  he  should 
enjoy  a  high  rank  than  a  low  one.     Suppose,  for  example,  at  Bome  of  the  smaller 
missions   where   it   is  suggested  that  ministers  should  be  replaced  by  charg6 
d'affaires,  if  the  suggestion  is  adopted  you  would  gain  "very  Httle  generally,  and 
if  the  agents  of  other  powers  are  ministers,  you  will  put  your  own  agent  in  an 
inferior  position,  which  I  do  not  think  will  be  advantageous. 
*  1310.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  come  from  ^  more  frequent 

interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service? — I  think  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  junior  members  of  the  two  services,  if 
temporary  exchanges  were  made ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  a  system  of  amalga- 
mation would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Poreis^n  Office,  or  whether  it  ntrigtit 
not  impair  its  efficiency ;  but  as  far  as  the  junior  members  are  concerned,  I 
think  exchanges  would  be  very  advantageous;  exchanges  might  be  made  for 
short  'periods, 

1311.  Have  you  ever  had  in  your  employment  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Offioe 
who  were  temporarily  employed  as  attaches? — No;  butlhave  served  as  an  attach6 
with  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office,  who  were  temporary  attaches  to  a  mission. 

1312.  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  peculiarly  competent  for  the  duties  they 
liad  to  perform  ? — They  had  been  very  efficient  men  in  the  Foreign 'Office,  aad 
were  dlso  very  efficient  men  with  us ;  1  ^as  attached  to  a  mission  to  which 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  present  permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State,  was  ^alsD 
attached  ;  and  Mr.  Mellish,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  attached 
fcur  some  time  to  a  mission  of  which  I  was  an  attach^;  they  were  bothigentlemea 
who  had  been  very  efficient  ipublic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

13x3*  Have  you  any  other  general  remarks  to  make  as  to  anyx^hange  that 
you  might  desire  to  see  in  the  service  ? — ^In  tbe  event  of  any  amalgamation  of 
the  two  services,  I  think  it  would  be  ^unfair  to  the  junior  memb^s  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Servioe  if  the  diplomatic  profession  should  be  opened  to  cterks  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  ithe  junior  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  should  be 
lexcluded  from  promotion  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Jt  would  be  a  one-sided 
arrangement  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

.Sir  John  Ommpton^  called  in ;  and  .Examined* 

Sir  J.  Crampton.       13^*  Chairman.']  WHEN  did  you  enter  the  Diplomatie  Servioe  J — In  1826. 
■  1 31 5.  When  were  you  first  paid  ?— I  was  jiaid  dn  1624. 

.    13164  Daring  that  time  did  you  lemaia  at  one  plaee? — Nq^  I  was  At  several 

missioas  ; 
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aiissioDft;  I  hegm  at  Turin  ;  from  thence  I  went  to  St.  Petersburg,   and  after*     sir  JI  Crampton. 
wards  to  Brussels  ;  at  BmsBete  I  was  paid  attach^,  after  having  been  there  for        __-_ ' 
sometime.  6  May  1861. 

hyvj.  Do  y€Ftr  think  it  adVisaHe  A«t  lc®g  unpaid  service  shouM  be  exacted 
from  any  body  of  men  f — No ;  I  do  not  tlnnk  it  ought  to  be  ;  it  is  very  dTs- 
«i«ii*aging  to  a  young  man  toi  enter  the  iprohmou,  and  to  find  himself  so  long 
witlKDut  being  patd^  or  having*  any  leal  interest  in-  the  service. 

f^id^^  Do  yoEQ  tbink  that  the  effect  of  remaining  some  time  unpaid  must 
HBGessaorily  be  to  (fiminish  xbe  interest  which  a  young  man  takes  in  the  service? 
^— Yes  ;  aiid  it  makes:  him  ready  to  quit  it  at  any  moment.  When  1  entered  the 
profes»on  it  was  coasidered  Co  be  less  a  professioB  ihan  it  now  is.  I  think  that  in 
tiie  de^patefa^by  which  an  attach^  was  apprized  of  his  appointment,  it  was  stated 
tD  him.  that  it  was^not  to  give  him' any  ctaim*  fov  foture  advancement  ;^  but  that 
damse  has  been  omitted  in  later  trraes^  When  I  was  attached  to  the  mission  at 
Turin  I  remember  that  that  was  part  ol  the  letter  by  which  my  appointment  was 
aoBouneed  to  me. 

131^94  At  that  time  also  was  ZK)t  aa  attaol^  supposed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
nember  <rf  the  family  of  the  ministep? — Ye»>  he  was;  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  attaching  despatch  by  whieb  the  head  of  a  mission  was  directed  to  consider 
faim  as  part  ^  hiB  family  ;  but  that  ha»  been  altered^  and  he  is  now  directed  to 
eoosider  ham  as  part  of  his  dipionnatie  estabhsbinent. 

1320.  There  has  been  a  change  then  in  that  respect? — Certainly^. 

132  K  If  i»  relation  to  that  change  it  was  thought  fit  to  limit  the  period  of  the 
unpaid  service  to  one  or  two*  years,  and  then  to  pay  an  attach^  sotae  such  rate 
or  salary  a*  he  would  have  at  home,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  improve- 
ment ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  period  of  payment  should  commeacei 
foooer  than  was  usual  in  former  times> 

]  52r2L  "Do  you  thmk  that  the  sense  of  remuneration  in  the  public  service^ 
would  cariy  with  it  a  sense  of  public  duty  ?—  I  think  it  would,  and  that  a  person 
receiving  a  aaaiall  salary,  althonrgh  not  sufficient  to  support  him,  and  pay  all  hie 
expenses,  would  feel  that  he  more  really  belonged  to  the  service,  and  had  some 
ioatemst  in  it,  particukirly  if  it  was  understood  that  a  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  was  to  lead  to  future  advancement. 

1323.  Do  yoo  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to*  the  hardship  of 
the  long  period  of  time  during  which  persone  may  remain  in  the  Diplomatic 
Scwice  without  being  entitled  to  any  pension  on  retiring^  from  k? — Yes ;  I  think 
tkat  there  »re  aoomabes  which  sometinrres  occur ;  for  instance,  a  man  may  have 
been  employed  as  first  attach^  at  some  of  the  greater  missions,  and  have  been 
veiy  actively daoployed,  perhaps  the  person  moet  actively  employed  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  mission,  in  very  important  business  and  yet  another  public 
servant  wfaa  had  been  named  at  once  secretary  of  legation,  miight,  from  having 
Rceired  his  commission  at  an  earlier  period,  be  entitled  to  a  pension  long^  befora 
one  who  had  done  the  public  equal  or  greater  service. 

1 324.  Do  you  know  any  reason  whry  drptonnatie  pensions  should  be  oh  a  different 
footiiig  from  those  of  other  servants  of  the  Crown  r — No;  I  am  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  footing  upon  which  other  pensions  are  placed  to  ^f>eak  positively  on 
this  pointy  bat  I  do  not  undevstand  why  there  should  be  any  essential  difierence; 

1325.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  woidd  be  an  improvement  if  the  rank  in 
onr  servke-  was  assimilaJted  tx)  that  of  other  foreign  services  so  as  to  give  to  the 
paid  attadi^  the  titles  of  Ist^  2d  and  3d  secretaries  of  legation? — Yes,  I 
diink  it  woold  be  an  ianaprovement,  generally  speaking,  for  it  is  very  much 
the  habit,  ia  the  services  of  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe  to  hare  first  and 
aecoad  secretaries ;  the  French  have  themf,  and  I  think  the  Russians  also  have 


1326.  Weald  iek,  in  ymr  o|nnion,  be  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of 
unpaid  attaches  ? — No ;  I  should  think  it  not  advisable,  beeauae  very  often 
tkere  are  drcumstaiices  whidi  cause  the  ahaence  of  several .  of  the  attaehi^  at 
tiie  same  time^  and  a  iMScion  might  be  fefiti  inadequateiy  provided  were  hedk 
appotakmeste  hautecl . 

327.  So  yoa  regard  it:  aa^  at  matter  of  impoctancev  that  in  odimtziea  in  which 
lAie  aotborityr  o£  Ihe  aoweudgais  aupreme  we  should  be  represented  by  embassies 
rather  than  by  miMioiisI^ — i  thnk  it  is  £BBt|xirtMLt  wthere  other  F^wera  have 
tmbassie^thatweahcMild  hmaiktsm  tiKk 

i:5^8v  HKPeyouiinmdifepnKtKaU^MCsa^  haanotbecii  so^*-4 

Q^.  R  2  have 
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Sir  J.  Oramipion.  have  seen  it  to  be  so  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  experienced  it  myself^  but  I  have 

seen  the  inconvenience  of  it,  and  have  heard  it  complained  of. 

6M871S61.  1329.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure  which  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 

ministers  at  our  different  missions,  do  you  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  on 
that  point  ? — Yes,  I  generally  agree  with  what  I  heard  of  his  evidence. 

1 330.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  that  point  ? — The  fact  is,  that  there 
have  been  a  great  many  reductions  made  in  diplomatic  salaries  since  I  have 
been  in  the  profession ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  in  most  of  the  conti- 
nental towns  have  very  much  increased ;  so  that  the  minister  is  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  what  he  formerly  was,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  or  those  who  frequent  it. 

1331.  Have  you  found  very  considerable  differences  in  the  expense  of  living 
in  the  different  parts  where  you  have  been  stationed  ? — Yes ;  it  is  always  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  of  expense,  and  the  different  mode  of  living  which 
is  necessary  in  each  pls^ce  in  fixing  the  salaries. 

1332.  Do  you  think  the  salaries  are  well  adjusted  for  the  purpose  ? — I  think 
that  there  has  been  a  general  intention  to -adapt  the  salaries  to  the  situations, 
but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  adjust  them  accurately,  as  the  circumstances 
vary,  and  cannot  always  be  foreseen  and  taken  into  calculation. 

i333.>Hadyouany  permanent  officer  attached  to  the  mission  at  St.  Peters* 
burg  ? — No ;  and  I  never  was  at  any  mission  where  there  was  a  permanent 
officer  of  any  kind. 

1334.  Have  you  ever  felt  the  want  of  one  ? — ^Yes;  at  St.  Petersburg  it  was 
felt  with  respect  to  the  language,  which  is  seldom  understood,  except  by  persons 
who  have  lived  a  great  many  years  in  the  country,  although  now  and  then  you 
may  have  an  attach^  who  knows  something  of  it.  I  found  it  very  often  incon- 
venient not  to  have  a  person  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Russian 
language.  This  want  has  however  been  supplied,  and  lately  a  gentleman  has 
been  appointed  to  the  mission  who  is  conversant  with  it ;  he  was,  I  believe,  born 
and  educated  in  Russia ;  I  have  found  his  services  very  available  and  useful. 

1335.  In  what  capacity  is  he?  — He  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  the 
mission ;  he  was  attached  some  time  before  1  left  St.  Petersburg,  by  a  despatch 
naming  him  **  temporary  attach^,"  with  a  salary,  but  exceptionally  with  a  salary. 

1336.  Are  there  other  places  where  you  have  been  employed  where  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  permanent  officer  of  the  same  kind? — Not 
where  1  have  been  employed.  For  instance,  in  the  United  States,  where  I  was 
employed  for  a  number  of  years,  I  think  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  perhaps 
undesirable. 

1 337.  Might  it  not  be  so  in  South  America? — That  may  be  another  question ; 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  desirable  there. 

1338.  In  your  relations  with  the  consuls  in  the  large  empire  of  Russia,  were 
you  content  with  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  consuls  communicate 
directly  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  not  through  the  head  of  the  mission  ? — In 
some  instances  it  was  inconvenient,  and  tended  to  leave  me  uninformed  as  to 
certain  things  which  took  place  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise,  because  the  consul's 
correspondence  directed  to  the  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  must  pass  over  immense 
distances,  and  through  the  public  post. 

i33g.  Had  you  any  private  couriers  ? — ^None  to  the  consulates ;  none  of  them 
except  Warsaw,  are  on  the  road  by  which  our  courier  passes  regularly  from 
London  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  convenience  of  this  was  very  sensibly  felt,  and 
I  got  letters  and  reports  from  the  consul  at  Warsaw  of  what  took  place,  and  was 
able  to  communicate  with  him  by  the  usual  messenger.  On  the  other  hand  news 
from  Odessa  and  Persia  (and  it  was  verj^  often  necessary  to  hear  what  was  going 
on  there),  had  to  come  round  the  whole  way  by  Constantinople  and  England, 
and  consequently  reached  me  very  late. 

1340.  Did  you  always  receive  copies  of  all  the  despatches- sent  by  the  consuls 
to  the  Home  Government? — When  there  was  anything  of  importance  in  the 
correspondence,  I  received  copies  from  the  Foi  eign  Office  of  their  correspondence 
with  those  consulates  which  did  not  correspond  directly  with  me.  The  Consul 
General  at  Warsaw  corresponded  directly  with  me,  and  also  sent  me  copies  of 
all  despatches  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1341.  Had  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  yoor 
salary,  or,  as  to  any  money  which  you  might  have  advanced  for  extraordinary 

expenses 
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expenses  of  missions  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  experienced  serious  incon-    Sir  J.  Crampton. 

venience ;  but  still,  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  expenses,  I  entirely  agree 

with   what  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  has  said.     I  have  had  to  advance  money      ^  ^V  *^^*' 

occasionally  in  considerable  sums,  and  then  to  wait  for  some  weeks^  if  not  for 

months,  for  the  repayment  of  it. 

1342.  You  therefore  think  that  the  recent  alteration  is  an  improvement? — 
Yes ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acting  upon  it,  for  it  only  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  shortly  before  I  left ;  but  the  regulation  is  certainly  a  right  one,  and 
as  far  as  it  goes  will  remedy  the  inconvenience  complained  of. 

1343.  Do  you  see  any  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  our  missions  without 
any  injury  to  the  public  service  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  missions  that  could 
well  be  reduced.  It  would,  however,  require  to  have  been  present  at  the  places 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  missions  or  not. 

1344.  In  the  missions  at  which  you  have  been  has  there  been  enough  work 
to  do? — The  work  is  often  of  a  very  irregular  and  intermittent  character; 
sometindes  a  place  may  remain  for  years  of  no  great  diplomatic  importance,  and 
then  become  suddenly  of  very  great  importance  ;  for  instance,  I  may  mention  the 
first  mission  to  which  I  was  attached,  Turin ;  at  the  time  I  was  there  it  was  a 
very  quiet  place,  and  there  was  very  little  to  do  ;  but  afterwards,  as  events  have 
shown,  it  became  and  is  of  immense  importance,  and  I  think  that  this  considera- 
tion is  applicable  to  almost  all  the  missions  in  Europe. 

1345.  Might  not  that  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  number  of  missions  when 
a  mission  did  become  one  of  importance  ? — A  minor  mission  suddenly  becomes 
a  point  of  great  diplomatic  importance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  one 
present  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  place ;  he  may  not  have  had  very  active 
work  to  do,  but  he  is  prepared  to  be  of  use  when  the  time  comes. 

1346.  Have  you  found  inconveniences  result  from  the  little  habit  of  English- 
men to  speak  French  with  fluency  and  propriety  ?— Undoubtedly  inconveniences 
do  result  from  it,  particularly  in  the  commencement,  when  young  men  come  to 
missions  who  have  not  studied  French  at  all ;  it  is  a  deficiency  which  discourages 
them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 

1347.  At  such  a  mission  as  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  might  it  not  make  the 
whole  difference  as  10  any  young  man  feehrig  himself  at  ease  or  not  V — Yes, 
altogether ;  he  would  find  society  irksome  and  disagreeable  to  him  if  he  was 
not  a  perfect  master  of  the  French  language. 

1 348.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  close  interchange  between  the  Diplomatic 
Service  and  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  advisable  r — No ;  I  cannpt  see  any 
peculiar  advantage  that  would  arise  from  it ;  I  would  not  allow  any  obstacle  to 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  an  occasional  interchange  when  circumstances  seemed  to 
require  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  it  as  a  system. 

1349.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  methodical  work  of  a  great  oflSce  like  the 
Foreign  OflSce  would  improve  the  general  business  habits  of  a  young  man 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  ? — Certainly ;  I  think  that  the  regulation  by  which 
fm  attach^  was  required  formerly  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  kept  up  strictly 
now)  to  pass  some  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  beforehand,  was  a  very  good.one. 

1350.  Do  you. not  think  that  that  advantage  would  be  still  further  increased 
if  a  young  man  had  to  work  for  a  year  or  two  ? — Yes ;  I  should  say  that  in  a 
year,  he  would  get  into  regular  business  habits,  and  his  efficiency  would  be 
increased  in  many  respects,  as  to  what  is  necessary  at  a  foreign  mission.  This 
differs  however  considerably  in  others,  from  the  sort  of  business  that  young  men 

at  the  Foreign  Office  have  to  transact,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  acquisition  ^ 

of  languages,  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  world,  and  getting  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  a  foreign  country. 

1351.  In  the  country  in  which  you  have  lately  resided  I  see,  from  your  report, 
that  the  interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service  is 
complete  ? — That  is  to  say,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  it ;  it  occurs 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not  think,  that  on  the  whole  the  instances  of  change 
from  a  Foreign  Mission  to  the  Home  Service,  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  they  have  been  with  us,  certainly  not  in  the  higher  departments.  The 
nature  of  the  Russia  arrangement  is,  that  a  diplomatic  officer  returning  from  a 
foreign  mission,  can  be  received  at  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
employed  in  a  grade  corresponding  to  his  diplomatic  rank  abroad,  without 
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Sir  J.,  Crarngtom   having  to  pass  through  th«  inferior  grades  o£  the  departaien^.     Na  proviROB  d: 

^ thu»  8orfc  exirts  with  ue. 

6  Mby  iWt.  ^35^«  Tlien  1  undeiBtand  you  to  say^  tb&f  notwttbsfiandiag  the  fecilities  fiir 

interchange,  v^n  the  whole,  the  service  has  remained  generally  distinct  I — ^Ye% 
particularly  in  the  upper  grades  ;  I  am  not  awart  bow  oltea  the  changes  taker 
place  ia  the  lower  grades,  but  I  have  often  beard  my  Russian  eoUeagtics  esqplain 
the  mannex  m  which  they  were  able  to-  go  back  to  St.  Petersburg^  and  be  receiviedr 
intathe  Foreign  Oiice  ia  a  particular  grade,  without  the  necessity  of  any  iresb: 
appointment,  and  that  firou  that  they  could  bea^ioicentoutto  amission,  counting 
their  years  of  service.  In  Russia ;  the  time  of  service  is  counted  both  in  the 
miHtary  and  the  civil  service  in  a  regular  ratio  ;  when  a  man  has  served  for  a 
certain  number  of  years»  the  service  is  put  to  his  credit  in  whatever  capacilj 
he  may  have  served. 

1353.  Are  the  diplomatic  servants  in  Russia  generally  well  paid?— They 
are  5  there  is  a  scale  of  salaries  which  I  sent  home  in  the  despatch  to  which  you 
have  alluded  ;  but  I  think  there  is  more  latitude  used  than  ia  our  service,  in  regard 
to  the  bestowal  of  special  marks  of  the  personal  fiivour  of  the  Sovereiga  upon 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  who  have  merited  his  approvaU 

1.354.  Ia  a. country  where  Diplomatic  Service  plays  so*  \(ery  itfnpoctan:t  a  part,, 
of  course  in  lelation  ta  politics^  arraagiement&  might  be  nadev  and  might  be. 
advisable,  which  could  not  be.  adopted  kk  other  countrito? — YeSj,  it  eaa  be  done 
in  Russia  irrespective  of  any  rules  previously  established- 

1355.  Did  you  find,  during  your  residence  in  the  United  States,  that  the  very 
low  renumeration  of  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad  of  that  country  was  matter 
of  regret  and  oBiection? — Yes,  \  think  ft  was  very  generally  regretted^  for  it 
rendered  (he  service  inefficiient  in  some  places,  and  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
expedients  to  adapt  the  service  to  the  emoluments  that  were  not  altogether 
desirable. 

1356.  Have  you  heard  important  personagesi  in  the  United  States  express  that 
opinion? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  tlie  general  impressioa  tbat  their  Diplomaifc 
Service  was  under-paid,  and  most  importaat  persons  there  regretted  it  very  much  ; 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  grants  from  Congress  for  these  expenditures  which 
are  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  jealousy,  from  the  appointments  being  perhaps 
too  much  connected  with  party  poRtics ;  a  very  stronjj^  opposition  always  was" 
made  to  any  attempt  to  increase  the  allowances.  During  the  time  that  I  was  in 
the  United  States,  a  re-arrangement  of  the  diplomatic  salaries  however  took 
place,  which  put  them  upon  rather  a  more  satisfactorj  basis^,  but  I  thinfc  they  still 
left  them  too  ftyw. 

1357.  Lord  Harry  Vane.'\  You  stated,  I  thfnk,  that  you  would  not  recom- 
mend that  any  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  number  of  the  attaches  ? — Yes. 

J  358.  It  follows  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  you  do  not  think  it  expedient 
thai  every  attache  who  was  appointed  should  be  paid  immediately  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  qareer  ? — No ;  1  think  that  some  probation  might  be  passed^ 
advantageously. 

i359.  Practically^  the  grievance  of  which  there  was  some  reason  to  complain 
at  the  time  you  entered  the  service  that  young  men  remained  a  very  long  time 
without  payment,  has  been  redressed,  as  the  period  during  wliich  they  so  remained 
lias  now  been  shortened  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  that 
the  period  fa  now^  so  long  during  which  an  attache  remains  unpaid,  as  it  was 
fonaierly. 

\^6o.  The  period  dming  which  you  remained  an  urrpard  attach^  was  efgH 
years  ? — Yes,  and  upwards. 

1361'.  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  any  other  person  now  serving:  in  diplo^ 

"macy,  who  has  remainied  for   eight  years  unpaid? — I   cfonbt  it    very  nmcfir 

the  Eoreig-n  Oflfce  List  would  shew  tliat.     When  I  said  fha*  1  wouW  not  limit 

the  nmnber  of  attaches,  1  meant  thart  I  would  not  Kmit  the  pow«r  of  the*  Secrctary 

of  State  to*  appoint  another  attach^  when  he  was  wanted. 

1362.  Chairman.l  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  France  the  number  has 
been  recently  hmited? — No  ;  but  that  may  be  perhaps,  exceptionally  necessary. 

1363.  Loxd  ilarru  Varw.J  You  stated  that  certain  reductions  had  been  mads, 
lathe  dipkMnutic  ss^ries ;  but  those  reductions  have  been  again  neveisedp  anc^ 
tha  salanes  huxe  been  laised;.  that  i&  sa,.  is  it  not  I — Ferhapa  so,  ia  socw^ 

instances  ; 
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infirtances ;  «ince  1  Altered  thie  serKee,  however,  I  tlrink  in  general,  ihe  salaries    gir  x  Crampton, 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  ,   "  " 

1.364.  In  aJl  the  great  missions,  inclnding   Park,    the   salaries  hare  been      6  May  1861. 
raised  to  the  original  standard  ? — No ;  1  am  net  aware  of  flratt;  fhe  salary  used 
*obeil,00ei.  inParis. 

1365.  You  are  speaking  of  a  very  remote  period,  are  you  not  ^ — ^Ycs ;  25  years 
.ago, or  longer  than  that. 

1366.  It  was  never  11,000/.  a  year  before  1830  ? — Ko;  it  was  redaced  to 
€,0001, 1  thicfk,  at  one  lime. 

1367.  And  since  chat  penod  it  has  T)een  raised? — ^^Yes. 

1 368.  Since  1630  it  never  has  bc:en  -so  high  as  it  was  before  r  —No. 

1369.  You  have  stated,  I  think,  that  you  had  found  that  there  was  a  rise 
m  prices  at  the  diflFerent  pflaces  to  which  you  have  been  accredited? — ^Tes. 

1 370.  Have  yoa  experienced  that  rise  in  prices  since  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
feeing  your  colleague  at  St.  Petersburg? — Yes,  I  have  had  much  reason  to 
feel  it ;  it  is  a  more  expensive  place  than  it  then  was.  It  was  always  expensive, 
btit  it  is  more  ISO  than  it  was  betitre  ;  the  prioes  haveiateJy  risen  to  an  exorbitant 
pitch,  very  much,  .as  I  understand,  in  consequence  of  ithe  ^tate  ef  the  .cxinTency. 

1371.  You  stated,  1  think,  that  a  permanent  officer  h>ad  been  recently  ap- 
•pointed  upon  your  recommendation? — No ;  i  do  not  know  that  be  is  considered 
a  permanent  oflBcer,  nor  was  he  appointed  at  my  recommendation ;  he  was 
appoifited  by  Lord  John  Russell  last  year^  xmder  the  designation  of  "temporary 
attache."  ,       ^ 

1372.  W,as  he  appointed  with  a  view  to  the  estabUshmeat  of  a  situatiop  of 
that  character  for  the  future  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  he  was  appointed, 
I  believe,  with  reference  to  his  being  copvers^it  with  the  Russian  language, 

1373.  But  it  is  merely  a  temporary  attach6ship  ? — Yes. 

1374.  There  is  no  intention  to  establish  an  officer  of  a  permanent  charaet^ 
:  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Rus&ian  language  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

1375.  Mr.  iflyarrf.]  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ? — Mr.  Michell. 

1376.  Is  he  an  English  subject? — Yes. 

1377.  Lord  Barry  Vane.]  'Did  he  belong  to  a  firm  of  that  name  at  Riga^ — 
No  ;  his  name  is  Michell  not  Mitchell.  Qe  is  the  ison  of  a  medical  man,  who 
has  long  r^ded  at  St.  Petersburg  and  is  tliere  stilL 

1378.  Mr.  Layardi]  You  say,  that  he  is  merely  there  as  a  temporary  attach^  ? 
—Yes  ;  at  least  that  was  the  form  of  his  appointment.  ' 

^379-  Can  he  translate  documents  r — Perfectly. 

1380.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  present  establishment  at  the 
unission  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  oi  tbe  mission  ? — I  think  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  ;  practically,  it  is  very  seldom  that  all  the  Tnemfcers  ctf 
the  mission  are  present;  there  (is  almost  always  some  canse  that  prevents dhem 
from  being  all  present  at  the  same  time. 

1381.  You  are  satisfied,  upon  the  whole,  with  the  working  of  Idie  .present 
system  ? — Yes. 

1382.  You  stated,  in  your  answer  to  tbe  circolari  '*  I  <am  fiar  from  wishing  to 
be  understood  as  Ibelng  of  opinion  that  amelioratians  in  matteps  of  detail  cannot 
be  introduced  with  advantage;;"  are  there  any  particular  points  with  regard  to 
ameliorations,  that  you  can  roenlnon  ?-^Theve  are  some  points  lin  whicU)  1  think, 
there  might  be  amelioration  as  ito  the  practical  working  ^  the  chancery,  tind  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  archives.  They  are  now  cooXinuaUy  mo^d  firom  one 
iouse  to  another,  from  the  necessity  of  each  minister  having  a  Jiew  house,  ^nd 
sometimes  irom  the  want  of  room  in  hisTiouse ;  I  should  like  to  see  a  place  fitted 
jEor  the  chancery  and  the  archives  of  the  mission,  where  one  of  the  attaches 
might  always  be  lodged,  and  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  a^t  a  place  like 
JSL  Petersburg,  where  the  distances  are  very  great^  and  where  it  is  sometimes 
onecessarylo  jsend  for  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  thejnission  at  inconvenient 

hours,  late  atnigM,  for  instance,  to  get  a  telegram  deciphered;  it  would  be  a 
.^eat  convenience  and  safety  to. have  some  arrangement  of  that  sort. 

J  383.  Are  there  any  improvements  that  you  can  si^ggest  in  jony  xespect  ?-^ 
Nothing  occurs*  to  me  as  to  the  missions  1  have  been  at,  that  I  think  i^equires 
Tnoch  improvement.     I  think. that  they  work  prettj^weH. 

1,384.  Is  tbe  footing  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  fcribassy  is  placed 'wifh 
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Sir  J.  CrampioH.    reference  to  the  head  of  the  tnissioDt  satisfactory  ? — ^I  have  always  found  it  to  be 

— — — •       perfectly  so. 

6  May  iQ6i.  1385,  At  St.  Petersburg,  I  understand^  there  is  no  fixed  place  in  which  to 

deposit  the  archives  ? — The  appbinted  place  is  of  course  the  house  of  the  minister, 
or  that  of  the  charg6  d'affaires,  when  tlie  minister  is  absent ;  l)Ut  this  is  liable  to 
frequent  change. 

1386.  Would  you  have  as  private  secretary,  a  member  of  the  mission,  or  any 
other  gentleman  who  was  not  formally  attached  to  it  ? — No ;  I  should  be  rather 
against  that  system ;  although  it  formerly  prevailed  a  great  deal.  A  minister 
may  of  course  employ  a  private  secretary  for  his  own  personal  business ;  but  there 
is  a  regulation  which  I  think  a  good  one  by  which  he  is  not  to  be  employed  in 
the  public  service. 

1387.  Do  you  think  it  .advisable  that  one  of  the  attaches  should  be  selected 
by  the  head  of  the  mission  to  be  his  private  secretary,  and  to  be  paid  something 
in  addition  to  his  regular  pay  ? — No ;  my  impression  is  that  it  is  not  advisable. 
It  will  depend  very  much  however  upon  the  persons. 

«  1388.  I  mean,  of  course,  to  leave  the  selection  entirely  to  the  head  of  the 
mission? — 1  so  understand  it,  but  I  think  it  unadvisable  because  it  might 
favour  the  idea  that  there  was  some  more  confidential  communication  between 
the  head  of  the  mission  and  this  one  attach^  than  the  others*  I  believe  in  some 
instances  it  has  given  rise  to  difficulties  of  that  sort. 

1389.  Chairman,]  What  has  been  your  own  practice  as  to  a  private  secretary  r 
— I  never  had  a  private  secretary. 

1390.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  What  did  you  do  with  reference  to  any  special 
private  correspondence  that  you  might  have  with  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I 
always,  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  copied,  got  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
mission  to  copy  it  for  me ;  in  fact  the  practice  was,  that  it  was  always  copied  by 
them. 

1391.  Mr.  Layard.']  Have  you  found  tiiat  the  custom  of  publishing  despatches 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  your 
public  duties  ? — Sometimes  there  Ure  inconveniences  that  result  from  it,  but  it 
depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  despatches  that  are  published. 

1392.  When  you  addressed  a  despatch  to  a  minister  marked  ^^  private  and 
confidential,"  was  it  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  published?— 
Yes,  by  putting  the  words  ''  private  and  confidential"  upon  it,  I  should  mean 
generally  that  it  should  not  be  published  ;  there  are  instances  however  in  which 
despatches  marked  ^*  private  and  confidential ''  may  be  published  in  part, 
omitting  such  passages  as  may  be  of  a  confidential  nature. 

1 393.  Have  YOU  ever  had  any  observations  made  to  you  by  foreign  governments 
as  to  the  publication  of  despatches  ? — Yes. 

1394.  Do  they  object  to  it  ? — Yes,  they  frequently  reprehend  the  practioe  as 
necessitating  reserve  in  their  communications  to  British  diplomatists. 

1395.  Mr.  Hankey.']  I  believe  you  succeeded  Lord  Wodehouse  as  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg? — Yes. 

1396.  Lord  Wodehouse  has  stated,  that  he  did  not  consider  that  a  salary  of 
700/.  a  year  in  St.  Petersburg  was  adequate  to  enable  a  minister  to  live  there 
without  trenching  upon  his  own  private  means :  do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? 
—  I  think  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  be  able  to  live  on  the  salary  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  be  done ;  I  did  it,  and  I  did  not  at 
all  trench  upon  my  own  private  income. 

1397.  Do  you  consider,  from  feeling  it  necessary  to  limit  yourself  to  your 
oflScial  income,  that  you  were  deprived  of  the.  means  of  giving  public  enter- 
tainments in  the  way  of  balls,  which  would  have  been  desirable  ? — Yes;  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  a  line  as  to  the  sort  of  entertainments  which  I  gave,  for  very 
large  f6tes  or  balls  at  St.  Petersburg  are  extremely  expensive,  I  found  that 
the  other  foreign  ministers  of  the  same  ciass  as  myself  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  them,  and  that  they  were  only  given,  in  fact,  by  the  French  ambassador^ 
so  that  I  did  not  think  myself  called  upon  to  give  them,  nor  could  I  have  done 
so  without  exceeding  the  salary  very  much. 

1398.  What  arrangement  was  made  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  time  you. 
were  minister,  about  your  house ;  did  you  rent  a  house  yourself  ?— Yes. 

1399-  What 
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1399.  What  had  you  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  house? — About  1,100/.  a  Sir  J.  CramptoM. 
year,  which  was  200/.  a  year  more  than  the  allowance  that  was  made  for  it.               

1400.  Did  you  take  that  house  from  Lord  Wodehouse  ? — No ;  it  was  not  the  ^  May  j86:. 
same  house. 

1401*.  Did  you  take  it  as  an  unfurnished  house  ? — ^No,  as  a  furnished  house ; 
hut  it  was  very  imperfectly  furnished,  and  I  furnished  it  myself. 

1402.  Was  the  outfit  insufficient  to  enable  you  to  establish  yourself  ia  a 
house  ? — Certainly. 

1403.  Was  it  greatjy  deficient?— It  cost  me  a  great  deal  more,  from  peculiar 
circumstances.     I  had  been  at  Hanpver,  where  I  had  a  very  large  house,  which  , 
I  had  furnished  ;  but  tinding  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of  that  furniture  without 
an  immense  loss,  I  transferred  it  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  very  expensive. 

1404.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangeqient,  under  which  a  minister  is 
obliged  to  take  an  unfurnished  house  and  to  furnish  it,  liable  to  the  contingency 
of  being  re-called  or  changed  at  any  moment,  is  an  advantageous  one  for  the 
public  service  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  very  inconvenient  and  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  service. 

1405.  Is  it  disadvantageous  in  a  pecuniary  sense? — Yes^  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  delay  which  occurs  when  a  minister  arrives  at  a  court,  where  he 
is  obliged  to  remuin  for  weeks  or  months  before  he  gets  a  house,  during  which 
time  he  is  not  able  to  take  his  proper  position  in  society, 

1406.  Without  purchasing  a  house,  do  you  not  think  that  in  most  courts  of 
Europe  a  house  could  be  rented  by  the  Government  on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  a  minister  could  possibly  obtain  ? — Certainly  I  think  so. 

J407.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  residence  should  be  at  all 
events  partially  supplied  with  substantial  furniture,  or  furnished? — Ves,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  desirable  arrangement,  and  an  economical  one  for  the  Govern- 
ment, because  by  taking  the  lease  of  a  house  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it 
could  be  got  much  cheaper  than  by  hiring  it^  under  the  condition  of  being  able  to 
give  it  up  at  any  moment. 

1408.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  hardship  in  the  present  arrangement, 
by  which  a  minister  has  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  salary  during  the  time  of  his 
temporary  absence? — Yes,  in  many  instances  it  is  very  hard,  because  the 
difference  that  he  can  make  in  his  expenditure  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  cover 
the  deficit  that  is  created  by  taking  away  half  of  his  salary. 

1409.  If  a  minister  goes  away  now,  independently  of  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  he  is  positively  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  pay  ? — He  is  so. 

1410.  Without  being  able  to  save  by  any  reduction  in  his  ordinary  establish- 
ment ? — He  cannot  reduce  his  establishment  in  the  same  proportion  as  he 
is  deprived  of  his  pay ;  he  may  certainly  dismiss  some  of  his  servants,  and 
keep  his  bouse  without  any  representation ;  but  he  cannot  reduce  his  establish- 
ment sufficiently  to  cover  his  loss. 

141 1.  Is  there  not  an  additional  inconvenience,  by  having  no  convenient  resi- 
dence at  a  mission  of  any  importance,  that  the  archives  are  necessarily  left  to  a 
certain  degree  unprotected  r — Precisely  ;  that  is  what  I  have  already  observed. 
What  I  should  desire  with  regard  to  the  archives  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  permanent  place  for  them,  and  some  means  of  protecting  them. 

1412.  When  a  minister  is  removed  from  a  post,  what  does  he  do  with  the, 
archives? — He  delivers  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  who  is  named  Charg6 
d  affaires,  and  this  is  again  a  hardship  upon  the  latter,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Legation  is  probably  lodged  in  a  much  smaller  house,  and  keeps  a  more  mo- 
•derate  establishment,  and  he  is  obliged  to  set  apart  a  room  for  them,  and  take 
proper  care  of  them  during  the  whole  time  that  his  chief  is  absent. 

1413.  Can  you  state  that  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  during  the  time  that 
they  are  charges  d'affaires  are  put  to  any  considerable  inconvenience  by  having 
to  take  charge  of  the  archives  of  a  mission  until  the  re-appointment  of  another 
minister? — ^Yes;  I  found  that  when  I  was  charg6  d'affaires  at  Washington,  it 
was  very  inconvenient  to  take  care  of  very  bulky  archives  in  a  very  small 
lodging.' 

1414.  And  necessarily  incurring  considerable  expense  ?— Yes,  for  carrying 
them,  and  making  other  arrangements  for  them.  There  is  besides  the  risk  of 
destruction. 

1415.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  if  a  minister  were 
0.47.  S  allowed 
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Sir  /.  CrampioH.   allowed  to  have  leave  of  absence  for  one  raoBth  without  any  deduction  ifom  his 

salary,  that  perhaps  might  be  a  fairep  thing  than  the  present  arrangement ;  are 

6  Maj  i86t.      you  of  the  same  opinion? — Yes. 

1416.  So  that  if  he  had  leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three  months,  daring  qjm 
month  tliere  would  be  no  deduction  made  from  his  salary  ?  —  Yesw 

1417.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  hir  arrangement  ? — Yes  ;  in  so  &r 
that  it  would  be  a  smaller  loss  to  him. 

1418.  You  would  still  perhaps  hardly  think  it  quite  adequate? — It  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  Court  where  he  is ;  if  he  were  at  a  very  distant 
place,  a  minister  would  scarcely  ever  take  leave  of  absence  for  less  than  several 
months.  From  such  a  mission  as  Washington  or  St.  Petersburg,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  moving  for  less  than  three  or  four  months* 

¥419.  Is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  public  interests,  that  a  minister  should, 
every  two  or  three  }ears,  return  home  for  a  certain  time  ? — Certainly, 

14*20.  Are  not  ministers  occasionally  deterred  from  coming  home  on  account 
of  thee^ipenser — Yes;  at  all  events  it  is  a  very  strong  motive  for  deterring 
them. 

142Y.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement  does  act  injudtciously  for 
the  public  service  i — I  think  it  does ;  it  was  made,  1  presume,  in  order  t» 
eeunteract  the  injurious  ()ract}ce  of  ministers  staying  away  from  their  posts  for 
,  very  long  periods. 

1422.  Could  not  that  evil  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  Foreign  Secretary 
refuMUg  to  sanction  an  extension  of  leave  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  might 

ii)23.  ^^  minister  can  come  home  without  the  leave  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 
— ^o. 

1424.  Nor  can  he  extend  his  leave  without  permission ? — No;  at  tkesam^ 
time  when  a  minister  is  away  from  bis  post,  in  England,  and  he  has  no  strong 
motive  to  return,  he  is  more  likely  to  press  for  an  extension  of  his  leave. 

1425*  Then,  fixing  the  period  during  which  there  should  bono  deduction  made, 
and  after  that  a  deduction  made,  you  think  would  be  the  best  way  10  meet 
both  the  evils  on  either  side  ?— rY'es,  I  think  so ;  it  would  make  moderate  leavea 
c^  absence  less  onerous  to  ministers,  and  tend  to  prevent  them  staying  away 
from  their  posts  f<wr  very  long  periods. 

1426.  Sir  John  ActanJ]  Did  what  you  stated  as  to  the  discontent  of  foreign 
governments  to  publishing  a  despatch  apply  only  to  European  governments?-^! 
think  the  objection  applies  very  much  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

1427.  They  disliked  it?— Yes;  and  it  is  liable  to  produce  more  diffiqultiea 
there  than  in  any  other  country. 

1 428.  What  is  their  own  practice  with  regard  to  their  own  deq>atche6  r — Tbay 
publish  very  largely  also. 

1429.  Then  they  must  feel,  at  other  courts,  the  same  disadvantage  that  oar 
diplomatists  do  ? — Certainly  they  do. 

1430.  Mr.  Layard.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  education  given 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  with  regard  to  qualifications  for  the  diplo* 
matic  service  ? — It  is  true  that  what  is  taught  in  ihe  public  schools  of  this 
country,  or  what  was  taught  when  I  was  at  one  of  them,  does  not  directly  go  to 
give  a  young  man  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  required,  especially  for  diplo^ 
macy ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  him  the  education  of  an  Englishman^ 
which  I  ihink  is  after  all  desirable  for  any  public  servant. 

143 1 .  The  education,  for  instance,  that  is  given  at  Eton  or  at  Winchester ;  a 
young  man  coming  from  either  of  those  places  would  not  be  capable  of  going  at 
once  into  diplomacy  without  having  some  subsequent  instruction  ? — He  would 
find  the  inconveniences  of  it  certainly,  as  was  my  own  case  ;  I  went  from  Etoi^ 
almost  directly  into  diplomacy,  and  1  found  that  1  had  very  little  knowledge  of 
French. 

1432.  Or  of  general  subjects  ? — Not  of  those  which  are  required  for  official 
business ;  however,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  employed  for  a  short  time  m 
a  public  office  before  I  went  abroad. 

M33-  1  suppose  you  would  desire  that  an  attach6  should  be  acquainted  with 
the -history  ot  Europe  ? — Yes,  the  more  he  knows  of  that  the  better. 

1434.  Those  are  not  matters  of  which  he  has  obtained  much  knowledge  at 
Eton  ? — Not  much  of  modern  history. 

1435.  Do  you  think  that  a  university  education  would  be  an  advantage  to  aa 

attach^  r 
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attach^? — Yes;  I  think  that   that  10  the  best  he  can   possibly  have^   as   a  Ok  J.  Cramptm. 

ibundation. 

1436.  Vou  would  not  attach  him  to  a  mission  before  be  was  21  years  of  age?       C  M»j  1861. 
— ^No ;  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  attaching  him  to  a  mission  before  he  is  of 

that  age* 

1437.  l^ut  still,  before  he  was  attached  to  a  mission,  would  it  not  he  advisable 
to  submit  him  to  some  test  with  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  French? — Most 
certainly  ;  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  he  is  to  go  on  with  the  diplomatic  pro- 
fession. It  is  necessary  in  the  tirst  instance  in  the  chancery  for  copying  French 
documents  or  translating  them,  and  it  is  necessary  for  his  own  position,  if  he 
goes  into  the  worid ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  man  who  intends  to 
pursue  the  profession,  because,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  the  bnsiness  with  foreign 
Governments  is  transacted  in  French^  and  it  requires  not  only  a  competent, 
but  a  critical  knowledge  of  it. 

143H.  Do  you  think  he  can  obtain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  after  he 
has  joined  the  mission  ? — Yes,  if  he  has  got  a  foundation  sufficiently  good  to 
enable  him  to  frequent  the  society  of  a  place  where  it  is  continually  talked,  and 
where  a  number  of  official  diplomatic  documents  will  pass  through  his  hands ; 
that  is  the  best  way  in  which  he  can  learn  it,  and  learn  that  sort  of  French  that 
he  afterwards  wants. 

1439.  You  think  that  a  good  foundation  in  French  at  home,  after  a  thoroughly 
good  English  education,  is  the  great  object?— Yes. 

1440.  And  then  leave  the  young  man  to  perfect  himself  after  he  got  abroad? 
— Yes ;  to  perfect  himself  in  diplomatic  French  by  coming  in  contact  with  otficial 
business  himself. 

144).  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  Have  you  found  any  unwillingness -on  the  part  of 
the  younger  officers  to  go  into  society  ? — On  certain  occasions  ;  precisely  from 
the  fact  that  when  a  young  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  English 
society,  and  feeling  himself  at  his  ease  in  it,  is  suddenly  taken  abroad  without 
a  knowledge  of  French,  he  finds  himself  isolated  from  society. 

1442.  How  was  it  at  Washington  ? — ^There  the  same  objection  did  not  exist, 
and  I  found  that  they  at  once  went  into  society  there. 

1443.  There  was  no  hanging  back  there  ? — None  whatever.  , 

1444.  Mr.  Lai/ard,]  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improvement  since  the 
introduction  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  so  far  as  I  have  had  experience,  1  have  never,  since  the  examinations  have 
been  established,  seen  a  young  man  attached  to  a  mission  whom  it  was  found 
necessary  to  instruct  in  the  rudimental  part  of  the  business. 

14 45.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  French  and  in  writing  } 
—Yes. 

1446.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  You  consider  a  good  knowledge  of  French  a  sine 
qua  nonl — Yes,  more  particularly  ;  because  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession it  becomes  an  absolute  sine  qua  non ;  no  business  can  be  transacted  with 
any  foreign  government,  on  equal  terms,  without  it. 

1447.  Young  men  who  are  sent  out  to  our  missions,  not  possessing  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  which  is  desirable,  might,  to  a  great  degree,  from 
that  circumstance,  have  a  disinclination  to  frequent  society  ? — Yes ;  they  may 
feel  discouraged  by  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  the  want  of  being  at  their  ease  in 
the  society  where  the  language  is  spoken. 

1448.  Having  felt  that  inconvenience  in  the  first  instance,  and  therefore  not 
having  gone  into  society,  they  might  afterwards  get  into  the  habit  of  not  frequent- 
ing society? — Yes:  in  most  foreign  places  there  are  some  people  who  speak 
English,  aiad  they  would  naturally  /all  into  their  little  circle. 

1449.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  there  any  attach^  at  St.  Petersburg  studying  the 
Russian  language  ?— When  I  first  went  there  Mr.  Adams  was  studying  it,  and 
knew  it  very  well ;  he  is  now  second  attach^  at  Paris ;  he  was  very  useful  to 
me,  and  translated  many  documents ;  after  he  went  I  was  rather  at  a  loss,  for 
there  was  nobody  belonjiing  to  the  mission  to  whom  I  could  confide  certain 
documents  to  translate. 

1450.  How  have  you  found  the  regulation  as  to  Secretaries  of  Embassies 
making  annual  reports  out?— It  occupies  them  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  any  very  decided  bearing  upon  the  business  of  the  mission. 

1451.  They  are  in  a  position  to  acquire  important  official  information? — ^It 
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Siri.  Crampion.   no  doubt  creates  a  neces^^ity  for  them  to  make  inquiries  on  certain  subjects^ 

which  they  might  otherwise  neglect ;  it  gives  a  Secretary  of  Legation  an  oppor- 

6  Mot  i86i,      tunity  which  is  desirable  of  distinguishing  himself  by  writing  an  able  paper,  .and 
tests  his  abilities. 

1452.  There  is  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  missions  against  it  ?— ^^ 
None  at  all. 

1453.  Chairman.'}  Have  not  instances  occurred  of  very  able  men  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  being  comparatively  useless  from  their  inability  to  speak 
French  with  ease  and  comfort  r — ^Yes. 

1454.  Sir  Mifito  Farquhar.]  Suppose  that  a  young  man,  when  he  is  nominated 
to  an  appointment  as  attache,  had  received  a  university  education*  do  you  think 
that  it  would  then  be  sufficient  that  he  should  undergo  an  examination  in  French  ? 
— Yes ;  that  I  should  think  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

1455.  -^^  for  a  paid  attach6ship  he  might  undergo  another  examination, 
comprehending  other  subjects? — Yes;  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
diplomatic  profession. 
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JoviSj  9*  die  Matt  J  1861. 


MEMBERS    present: 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Hankej. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr-  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Honourable  Henrjf  Elliot^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1456.  Chairman.']  I  bblibvb  you  are  in  the  Diplomatic  profession  ? — Yes,         Tb«H<«i. 
or  i-ather,  I  should  say,  I  was.  Anry  EOmL 

1457.  When  did  you  enter  that  profession  ? — I  entered  it  as  paid  attach^  in  '■ 
1841,  having  previously  been  Precis  Writer  at  the  Foreign  Office.                             9  May  1861 . 

1458.  Were  you  at  once  appointed  paid  attach^,  vnthout  having  previously 
been  unpaid  attach^  ? — 1  was  never  unpaid ;  I  was  appointed  paid  attach^  at 
once. 

1459-  Was  that  exception  to  the  general  practice  made  at  your  own  request  ? 
— ^The  prfecis  writership  is  a  private  appointment,  depending  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being,  and  just  previously  to  a  change  of  Government,  Lord 
Pahnerston  appointed  me  to  a  paid  attach^ship  at  St.  Petersburg. 

1460.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  St.  Petersburg? — I  remained  there  for 
seven  years ;  afterwards  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legatiqii  at  the  Hague^ 
from  whence  I  went  to  Vienna  in  the  same  capacity.  1  was  afterwards 
appointed  minister  at  Copenhagen,  and  subsequently  at  Naples. 

1461-  You  stated  that  you  were  at  present  not  in  the  profession;  what  did 
vou  mean  by  that  ? — I  meant  that  when  my  post  was  abolished,  I  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  active  part  of  the  profession,  as  I  received  neither  pay  nor 
pension. 

1462.  Do  you  still  consider  yourself  in  the  profession? — I  can  scarcely  con- 
sider myself  in  the  profession  at  present ;  but  I  consider  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  future  appointment 

1463.  When  did  your  salary  as  minister  at  Naples  cease  ? — About  a  week 
after  the  fall  of  Gaeta,  which  was,  I  think,  about  the  20th  of  February,  I 
received  a  notification  that  my  salary  would  cease  with  the  current  quarter,  at 
the  end  of  March. 

1464.  Had  you  received  any  previous  official  communication? — No;  I  had 
not  received  any  beyond  being  desired  to  leave  Naples.  I  had  left  Naples  by 
order  of  the  Government ;  but  I  had  no  intimation  with  regard  to  the  salary. 

146.5.  Were  all  the  members  of  the  Legation  dismissed  from  the  same 
cause  ? — ^Yes  ;  all  together, 

1466.  Have  diplomatic  servants,  who  are  thus  summarily  dismissed,  from 
no  fault  of  their  own,  any  recognised  claim?— No,  they  have  no  recognised 
claim ;  but  each  case  as  it  arises  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being.  Perhaps  the  case  most  similar  to  ours  was  that  n 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  when  he  left  Russia  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

1467.  Do  you  know  whether  a  similar  sudden  deprivation  of  office  in  conse- 
quence of  poUtical  circumstances,  vrith  which  the  agents  themselves  have 
nothing  to  do,  is  the  practice  in  the  public  service  of  any  other  cpuntry  ?— I 
rather  think  that  in  most,,  if  not  all.  foreign  services  they  have  what  they  call 
a  class  en  di^panihiliti. 

0.47.  s  3  1468.  Do 
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The  Hon.  1468.  Do  those  persons  receive  any  fixed  salary,  or  a  salary  in  proportion  to 

H<nry  ElUoi.     the  oflSce  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  ? — I  think  they  receive  it  according 
~       to  the  rank  they  belonged  to  at  the  time  ;  so  much  for  a  Minister ;  so  much 
9  May  i86i,      fo^  ^  Secretary,  and  so  on. 

1469.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  consider  such  a  proceeding  a  hard- 
ship ? — It  certainly  bears  heavily  upon  the  individual  who  suffers  by  it ;  but  my 
ease  is  so  entirely  exceptional  that  I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  before  been 
to  instance  of  a  Minister  losing  his  post  without  being  able  to  receive  some 
compensation,  either  by  a  pension  or  by  a  fresh  appointment. 

1470.  How  many  years  of  additional  service  would  you  be  required  to  serve 
to  enable  you  to  receive  a  pension  ? — Between  two  and  three  years. 

1471.  When  you  say  that  you  were  a  precis  writer,  if^ere  you  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  OflSce  ? — No,  I  was  in  the  private  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1472.  You  were  never  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 

1473-  Is  the  precis  writership  considered  to  be  public  swvicc? — Tlie  person 
who  holds  that  post  is  paid  by  the  public  ;  but  he  is  more  in  the  position  of  a 
private  secretary,  or  perhaps  assistant  private  secretary,  than  anything  else. 

1474.  Is  it  not  usual  for  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  appoint  a  clerk  in  the 
^"oreign  Office  to  the  precis  writership  ?  —Very  often  that  has  been  the  case  ; 
but  it  has  been  just  as  often  somebody  unconnected  with  the  Foreign  Office. 

1475.  How  long  were  you  paid  attach^  ? — About  seven  years. 

1476.  From  wba,t  date  would  your  claim  to  a  pension  begin  ?—  From  the  time 
of  my  being  appointed  secretary  of  legation ;  those  seven  years  do  not  count 
at  all.  " 

1477.  In  the  diflFerent  posts  which  you  have  filled  in  diflFerent  places  have 
you  been  employed  together  with  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No,  never. 

1478.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  any  inconvenience  results  fix)m  the 
paid  attaches  not  having  the  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of  legation, 
as  in  other  foreign  missions? — I  have  never  seen  any  inconvenience  result 
from  it ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  called  second  and  third  secretaries  it  would  be 
a  gi*eat  advantage  to  them,  by  putting  them  more  upon  an  equality  with  their 
colleagues,  and  also  by  rendering  them  sooner  eligible  for  a  pension. 

14791  I^  ^^  y^^^  opinion  that  the  present  attaches  are  kept  too  long  unpaid  r 
— I  think  it  is  very  hard  upon  them  that  there  should  be  an  indefinite  time 
during  w  hich  they  may  remain  unpaid. 

1480*  Do  you  think  that  any  system  oould  be  devised  by  which  a  shorter 
period  far  the  unpaid  service  could  be  fixed  ? — I  imagine  that  it  is  merdy  a 
question  of  expense.  If  it  \vere  decided  that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years 
they  were  to  be  paid,  1  do  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  inconvenience  in  it 

14^1 .  Afight  tfaert;  not  be  some  imconvenienoe  as  to  the  arrangem^its  of  the 
missions  f^— 1  do  not  think  so. 

1482.  For  instance,  might  you  not  then  be  compelled  to  employ  persons  as 
paid  servitttfi  at  missions  where  there  wAs  really  nothing  for  them  to  do  ?— You 
lAight  occasionally. 

1483.  At  what  courts  did  you  say  you  acted  as  paid  attach^?— Only  at  St 
Petersburg ;  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  that 
men  are  k^'pt  too  long  at  the  same  post. 

14*^4.  What  was  your  general  daily  employment  at  St  Petersburg,  as  paid 
attacli^  ?— Copying  despatehes,  and  keeping  the  archives  in  order.  During 
faUy  eight  months  I  was  alone  there  as  single  attach^,  which  kept  my  hands 
very  fuU. 

148.V  What  was  the  sl^ff  at  that  time  ?— At  that  time  the  staff  consisted  of 
two  paid  attaches,  and  ohe  nnpaid  attach^  besides  the  secretary  of  legaticni^ 
who,  at  that  time,  was  acting  as  charg^  d'affaires. 

i486,  Tliere  were  four  persons  actuaHy  eimployed?— Tha«  were  four  jtiniora 
belonging  to  the  legation . 

1487.  Was  there  sufficient  work  to  employ  those  gMitiemen  fairly  in  the  daily 
bu^ness  of  the  chancery?— The  daily  wwk  of  a  legation  is  very  uncertain,  as  I 
have  seen,  for  example,  at  Vienna;  you  might  have  little  to  do  for  foUr  or  five 
days  together,  and  ttien  there  was  a  weekly  messenger  day,  on  whi(ii  we  never 
got  the  bags  made  up  until  two,  or  three,  or  four  o'clock  ia  the  f^oming,  witk 
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aU  hands  emplojmi  ai^  then,  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards^  two-thirds  of  the        Th*  H«*l- 
staflF  might  be  doing  little  or  nothing.  B^mff  hUM. 

1488.  Would  ziot  that  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  regularity  of  the  business-         ^ 
habits  of  the  head  of  the  missionT — ^Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  always  be      9    *>  '    ** 
liable  to  heavy  praises. 

1489.  It  also  depends^  does  it  not,  upon  the  arrival  of  foreign  couriers  ? — 
Yes.  There  are  things  over  which  you  have  no  control ;  perhaps  papers  are 
•nddenly  sent  in  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  country  in  which  you  are. 

1490*  Do  those  observations  equally  apply  to  Vienna  and  to  St  Petersburg  t 
— Yes,  and  I  think  to  all  the  legations.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  stronger 
staff  than  is  required  for  the  r^ular  daily  execution  of  the  business,  in  order 
tiiat  you  may  be  prepared  for  emergencies^  for  you  cannot  call  in  help  from 
outside  if  you  want  it. 

1491 .  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  with 
respect  to  the  advantage  of  having  a  permanent  resident  gentleman  to  take 
care  of  the  archives,  holding  a  somewhat  similar  office  to  that  of  the  chancelier 
in  foreign  missions?— I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement; 
and  I  think  that  it  would  havis  a  bad  effect  upon  the  attach^  in  general 

1492.  In  what  way? — I  do  not  think  that  tiiey  would  get  practically  ac« 
quainted  with  the  contents  of  the  archives  if  they  had  anoti^er  person  to  look 
after  them  for  them. 

'493-  Has  not  some  such  officer  been  recently  appointed? — At  St.  Peters- 
burg there  has  been  lately  a  translator  appointed,  I  believe.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  he  has  any  other  duties  to  perform. 

1494-  How  is  the  business  transacted  in  the  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  when 
documents  require  to  be  copied^  or  to  be  understood,  in  the  Russian  Ian** 
guage? — At  the  time  I  was  there  that  scarcely  ever  OMurred*  There  was  no 
press,  and  no  newspaper  with  a  leading  article  that  was  ever  thought  of  being 
sent  home^  and  the  correspondence  with  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  was  carried 
on  in  French  on  their  side,  and  in  English  upon  ours. 

1495.  As  far  as  language  was  concerned,  it  was  very  much  like  the  mission 
at  Paris  ? — ^Very  much  so.  If  any  Russian  document  required  translation  we 
got  somebody  whom  we  could  trust  to  translate  it. 

1496.  Might  not  a  popular  change  in  the  Russian  Government  make  it 
Becessanr  that  some  member  of  the  missfen  at  St  Petersburg  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Russian  language  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  dpsirabie ; 
I  should  say,  besides  that,  at  the  time  I  was  there  our  unpaid  attach^  had 
mastered  the  Russian  language  very  efficiently ;  and  could  converse  in  Russian. 

1497.  You  would  probably  think  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
throwing  upon  the  translator  duties  which  might  be  usefully  discharged  by  the 
regular  members  of  the  mission  ?— Exactly  ;  and  I  think  it  mudi  better  tliat  the 
attach^  should  do  their  own  work  instead  of  having  it  done  by  anyone  f(»r  theacu 
In  their  own  interest,  I  consider  that  they  had  much  better  keep  to  their  work. 

1498.  Have  you  never  found  any  inconvenience  ^herfrom  the  circumstance 
of  the  archives  being  left  with  nobody  to  take  care  of  them,  or  nobody  happen- 
ing to  be  there,  who  could  communicate  with  the  Court  ? — ^There  is  occasionally 
a  trifling  inconvenience,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent.  It  would  be  for  the 
convenience  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  that  there  should  be  an  officer  such  as 
you  have  spoken  of;  but  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  for  the  adyantage  of  the  junior 
members. 

1499.  What  have  you  done  with  the  archives  at  Naples  ? — An  attach^  was 
sent  from  the  Legation  at  Turin,  imder  whose  care  they  are  placed  at  present. 

1500.  Were  you  first  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague? — Yes. 

1501.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  duties  of  a  Secretary  of 
Legation? — It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  staff  of  the  Legation  at  the  time. 
•If  there  are  attaches  enough,  the  secretary  does  not  generally  copy  the 
despatches  for  signature ;  and  if  they  are  short-handed,  1  should  be  much  sur- 
prised if  the  secretary  did  not  take  any  work  that  was  to  be  done,  without 
examining  strictly  how  far  it  was  his  own  duty, 

1502.  What  is  generally  considered  to  bei  the  relation  of  a  Secretary  of 
L«egation  to  the  head  of  a  mission  ? — With  all  the  chiefs  under  whom  I  have 
served  there  has  been  the  most  complete  confidence  between  the  Secretary  and 
bis  chief;   I  was  always  admitted  quite  into  his  confidence,  and  allowed  to 
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The  Hon.        know  everything  that  was  going  on.     I  should  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  that 
Hemy  EUiat.      has  be^n  the  case  at  most  missions. 

.  w      gg  1503.  Is  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  in  the  service,  generally  regarded  as  the 

F  y  •  assistant  of  the  Minister,  or  as  his  substitute  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability 
to  transact  the  business?— He  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  both  lights,  though 
that  of  substitute  is  perhaps  the  most  important ;  but  we  have  long  cases  occa- 
sionally relating  to  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  redress,  which  lead  to 
very  long  and  complicated  correspondence ;  and  it  is  very  common  to  givQ  the 
Secretary  of  Legation  those  papers,  and  desire  him  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
Foreign  Office  at  home. 

1504.  Is  he  supposed,  rather,  to  do  the  harder  work  of  the  mission  ?— He  is 
supposed  to  do  certain  work,  such  as  the  Under  Secretary  would  do  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  far  as  he  can. 
^  1505-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  assimilate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 

relations  between  the  head  of  a  mission  and  the  Secretary  of  Legation  to  that 
of  an  English  minister  and  his  Under  Secretary  ? — There  must  be  always  a 
great  difference  ;  the  offices  are  very  dissimilar  in  many  respects ;  and  I  think 
it  is  good  that  a  Secretary  of  Legation  should  be  employed  in  making  out  those 
cases,  and  that  they  can  be  left  to  him  without  any  inconvenience. 

1 506.  Since  you  have  been  a  minister  have  you  had  a  private  secretary  ? — ^I 
had  at  Naples,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  attaches. 

1507.  Is  it  advisable,  do  you  think,  that  the  private  secretary  of  a  minister 
should  be  more  of  a  recognised  member  of  the  diplomatic  body  than  he  is  now  ? 
— I  should  not  say  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  any  change;  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  the  private  secretary  at  most  missions  is  very  trifling,  and  can  be  fairly 
added  to  the  usual  work  of  the  attache. 

1508.  Would  there  be  a  dangei*  that  the  private  secretary  might  he  employed 
on  the  private  business  of  the  minister  ? — I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  have 
enough  private  business  to  interfere  with  his  work  in  the  chancery  ;  and,  besides, 
there  is  a  circular  which  distinctly  states  that  he  is  to  perform  his  duty  as  an 
attach^  all  the  same,  whether  private  secretary  or  not.  ^ 

1509.  Do  you  think  that  where  there  is  a  private  secretary  he  should  he  a 
member  of  the  mission,  and  not  an  extraneous  person  ? — I  see  no  sort  of  objec- 
tion to  a  minister  having  a  private  secretary  of  his  own  who  has  no  connection 
with  the  mission,  except  that  in  that  way  a  person  who  is  not  known  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  who  is  not  in  any  way  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  is 
admitted  to  the  archives  of  the  chancery. 

1510.  Might  not  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  an  inconvenience? — 
Yes,  it  might ;  but  as  you  have  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  your  minister  in 
many  things,  you  may  perhaps  trust  to  him  not  to  employ  an  improper  person. 

1511.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  present  regula- 
tions as  to  the  leave  of  absence  allowed  to  diplomatic  servants  ? — I  have  not 
been  long  enough  at  any  place  to  experience  the  inconvenience  :  but  the  regu- 
lations would  certainly  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  come  home  fre- 
quently. 

1512.  In  your  previous  diplomatic  service,  were  there  cases  in  which  you 
had  desired  to  come  home,  and  were  not  able  to  do  so  ?  —  1  was  only  a  year  at 
Copenhagen  before  going  to  Naples  ;  and  there  also  it  did  not  affect  me. 

1513.  During  seven  years'  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  did  you  come  home? 
— Yes,  and  I  made  some  very  long  absences ;  and  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, I  should  have  had  my  pay  stopped. 

1514.  Have  the  new  regulations  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  period  of 
'     absence  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  they  have  only  been  introduced  within  the  last  year. 

^515-  Was  there  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  leave  of  absence  allowed  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession  before  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  desi- 
rable that  there  should  be.  . 

1516.  You  have  stated  that  you  thought  an  attach^  might  be  kept  too  long  at 
one  court ;  is  there  not  an  advantage  in  his  remaining  as  a  diplomatic  servant 
at  a  place,  so  long  as  fully  to  master  all  the  political  circumstances  and  con* 
ditions  of  the  country,  and  thereby  be  in  a  position  to  apply  that  knowledge  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  convenience  to  the  chief,  under  whom  he  is,  to  have  a  man  who 
has  been  been  a  long  time  at  the  mission ;  but,  for  the  individual,  I  think  it 
would  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  loss.     He  may  be  out  of  the  general  poUtic% 
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of  Europe,  and  knows  little,  except  what  concerns  the  particular  country  in  t^^  Hok. 

which  he  is.  Senry  Etliot 

1517.  Could  not  the  evil  be  in  some  degree  remedied  by  his  returning  more       — 

frequently  home  for  a  short  period  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  returning  home  is  good  ;  9  May  1861. 
but  I  think  that  the  system  which  the  French  follow  of  changing  them  at  stated 

intervals  is  desirable  for  the  attaches  ;  I  could  name  from   10  to  a  dozen  men 
who,  on  the  average,  have  served  something  like  nine  years  at  the  same  place 
.  as  attaches. 

1518.  What  do  you  think  would  probably  be  the  injurious  effects  produced 
on  the  minds  of  those  men  ? — ^There  are  several,  and  first  of  all  the  practice  of  . 
keeping  them  so  long  at  one  place  confines  too  much  the  advantages  of  seeing, 
the  business  at  the  larger  courts  to  the  attaches  who  happened  to  be  sent 
thither  originally ;  if  one  man,  for  instance,  is  named  to  Paris,  and  another  to 
Greece,  and  they  are  each  of  them  kept  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  I  think 
that  the  man  at  Paris  has  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  man  at  Athens,  with 
regard  to  opportunities  of  learning  his  profession. 

J  519.  Is  there  not  also  some  danger  of  a  diplomatic  servant  too  long  engaged 
in  one  place  falling  into  particular  factions,  and  adopting  special  views  of 
polities,  rather  than  taking  the  large  and  general  view  of  things  which  would 
be  desirable  in  an  English  minister  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  is  that  danger  ;  but 
I  have  not  witnessed  any  bad  consequences  from  that  myself. 

1520.  Upon  general  grounds  you  would  prefer  that  attaches  should  not  re- 
main too  long  at  any  one  post  ? — I  should,  very  much ;  but  you  must  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  journeys.  It  would  not  be  fair  on  unpaid  attaches  to 
make  them  travel,  say  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  order  them  on 
an  equally  long  journey,  without  paying  their  expenses. 

1521.  What  is  the  regulation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  jour- 
neys of  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — ^They  receive  no  allowance  for  the  expenses  of 
their  journeys ;  the  paid  attach6  receives  an  allowance  on  proceeding  to  his 
post. 

1522.  And  the  same  with  the  secretar}-  of  legation  and  the  minister?.— The 
secretary  of  legation  gets  a  small  sum  as  an  outfit ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  are  paid. 

1 523.  Are  the  expenses  of  the  minister  s  journeys  paid  ? — They  are  not  paid ; 
he  receives  likewise  an  outfit  for  his  establishment,  which  is  meant  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

15J4.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  irregular  pay- 
ment of  diplomatic  salaries  ? — Never ;  I  should  say  that  our  salaries  are  gene- 
rally paid  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  reception  of  the  life  certi- 
ficates, which  we  send  home. 

1525.  Do  you  think  the  continual  repetition  of  the  life  certificate  necessary  ? 
— I  should  not  have  thought  so.     I  do  not  know  what  the  advantage  of  it  is. 

1526.  is  the  effect  of  the  practice  of  sending  them  to  delay  the  receipt  of 
the  salary  ? — 1  imagine  ^o. 

1527.  To  a  considerable  extent? — If  the  warrants  are  not  made  until  after 
the  certificates  are  received  from  a  distance,  I  should  imagine  it  delays  it 
considerably. 

1528.  Have  you  had  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Ye^. 

1529.  Have  you  found  that  arrangement  a  necess€wy  or  convenient  one  ? — 
I  have  found  it  decidedly  convenient. 

i5;iu.  Have  you  found  any  special  convenience  to  result  from  that  system, 
which  could  not  be  equally  enjoyed  by  the  employment  of  an  agent  not  con- 
nected with  the  office  ?— Xes.  1  think  there  are  many  conveniences  in  it ;  for 
there  are  many  things  that  we  wish  to  be  done  for  us,  that  our  agent  executes 
in  a  way  that  would  be  rather  difficult  to  have  done  by  anybody  out  of  the 

office.  ^  I 

i.^Si.  Are  you  aware  of  any  suspicion  in  the  service  of  any  undue  influence 
being  used  in  consequence  of  those  agencies  ?— No  ;  1  never  heard  of  anything, 
or  of  any  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

1 532.  Do  you  know  instances  of  diplomatic  friends  of  your  own,  who  have 
not  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  have  heard  that  there  was  one  person  who 
bad  not  got  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  I  know  of  none  now  in  the 
^Jiplomatic  service.  r     .      il. 

1 533.  Do  you  think  that  indirectly  a  man  would  suffer  in  his  profession  from 
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The  Hm.       his  being  an  exception  to  the  rule  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  affect  him 
//eirry  EUiai.      i,^  the  least. 

'534-  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage,  as  far  as  you  have  seen, 
9  May  iSfii.  f^^j^  ^  more  close  interchange  between  the  clerks  in  the  Foreigo  Office  and  the 
diplomatic  profession? — I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  could  be  fairly 
carried  out,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  could  be  accomplished. 

1535«  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  a  system  by  which  a  young  man  was 
employed  for  a  certain  period  in  both  services,  and  then  was  attached  to  what- 
ever service  he  seemed  most  fitted  for,  or  for  which  he  was  deemed  most 
fitted  ?  —I  should  rather  distrust  the  first  choice  of  a  young  man  being  made  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  I  should  not  hke  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
selection,  because,  naturally,  they  would  look  more  to  their  own  interests  than 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  were  abroad,  and  they  would  probably  take  the 
pick,  and  let  us  have  the  rest. 

1 536-  You  think  the  chances  are  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  rather 
the  gainers  ? — I  think  they  would  get  the  best  of  it 

1537.  But  are  there  not  sufficient  attractions  in  the  diplomatic  service  to 
incline  many  men,  supposing  that  the  pensions  and  other  matters  were  made 
equal,  to  prefer  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No  doubt  many  men  would  prefer 
it ;  but  you  speak  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  voluntary  change,  and  not  as  if  the  men 
the  best  adapted  lor  the  two  services  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Secrd^ry  of 
State. 

1538.  In  any  arrangement  of  this  kind,  where  there  was  a  choice  of  depart* 
ments,  would  not  the  arrangement  be  necessarily  voluntary  in  a  certain  degree? 
—To  a  great  degree ;  but  on  the  whole  I  should  rather  see  the  two  services 
kept  distinct ;  by  attach^  being  sent  home  and  exchanged  with  the  clerks  of 
the  Foreign  Office  at  stated  periods,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  it  being  under- 
stood that  they  merely  came  home  for  their  year  or  two  years,  or  for  whatever 
time  was  considered  right 

1 539.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  rather  wish  that  a  man  should  enter  the 
one  service  or  the  other  upon  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  permanently 
engaged  in  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  meaning 

1540.  But  for  educational  or  other  purposes,  there  might  be  a  considerable 
interchange  of  duty  between  the  two  services? — ^Yes,  with  great  advantage. 

1541.  Under  such  an  arrangement  it  would  always  be  possible,  would  it  not, 
to  transfer  a  man  from  one  service  to  the  other  ?— Certainly ;  but  I  would  not 
make  the  two  services  quite  common. 

1542.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  consular  service,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  would  any  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  result  from  any  assimilation 
to  the  French  system,  by  which  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  services  are  most 
closely  connected  r — I  think  you  would  occasu)nally  get  able  men  from  the 
Consular  service,  but  I  believe  it  is  undesirable  to  do  anythmg  to  make  your 

.  <xm8uls  more  political  agents  than  they  are  at  present.  If  you  had  a  consul 
who  wished  to  get  into  the  Diplomatic  service,  he  would  probably  begin  by 
showing  his  fitness  for  it  by  vniting  and  meddling  with  political  matters. 

1543.  In  a  country  of  very  great  extent,  with  very  great  diversity  of  popula- 
tions, where  you  have  a  mission  only  at  the  centre  of  Government,  does  not  a 
consul  necessarily  become  a  political  personage  with  regard  to  the  portion  of 
that  country  in  which  he  is  engaged  ;  for  example,  supposing  that  you  had 
consuls  general  at  Florence,  and  at  Naples,  would  it  not  be  necessary,  for  some 
time  at  lea»t,  to  invest  those  persons  with  something  like  political  importance 
up  to  the  time,  say.  when  the  unity  of  Italy  may  be  accomplished  ?— Naturally, 
in  a  time  of  transition  like  that,  you  would  wish  to  have  political  reports  from 
agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  I  think  that  that  is  an  exceptional 

period. 

1544.  Does  it  not  apply  to  Russia  in  a  certain  degree,  for  example,  to  the 
consuls  general  at  Warsaw,  or  at  Odessa,  at  which  places  those  persons  must 
have  political  relations  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  engaged  ?— Ves, 
no  doubt  he  has  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  political 
agents  of  the  Government. 

1545-  Take  the  consul-general  at  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  dis- 
turbance, was  not  his  position  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  political  one  ?  —The 
consul  general  at  Warsaw  has  always  been  so ;  he  is  not  like  most  consuls^ 
appointed  on  account  of  the  trade  of  the  place,  or  of  British  subjects  establishejl 
^^  '  there  i 
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th«re;  but  he  was  appointed  to  Warsaw  to  keep  his  Government  informed  of  The  Hon. 

the  state  of  feeling  in  Poland  ;  there  are  a  few  such  places,  but  not  many  Bennf  EUi^. 

1546.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consuls-general  in  such  places  as  we  have       

mentioned,   really  occupy  a  more  important   political   position  than  that  of  gMayjSSi. 
ministers  at  small  courts  ? — Certainly  ;  a  consul  may  at  times  occupy  a  much 

more  important  position ;  and  so  in  all  countries,  during  times  of  trouble,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  consul  to  keep  his  minister  informed  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
his  district.     That  I  consider  to  be  quite  a  part  of  the  consul's  duty. 

1547.  Do  you  think  that  those  more  important  consulates-general  should  be 
filled  by  persons  who  have  had  a  diplomatic  training  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
he  ought  not  to  be  a  man  who  would  be  looked  upon  with  any  jealousy  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  the  less  political  he  is,  the  better  his  position  is 
likely  to  be  as  regards  them. 

1/548.  If  persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  fit  to  hold 
those  appointments,  why  should  not  consuls-general  be  able  to  hold  such 
appointments  at  such  places  as  Dresden  or  Hanover,  or  in  small  courts  where 
there  must  be  fewer  matters  of  political  interest? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
8e6  a  consul-general  or  a  consul  debarred  from  all  power  of  receiving  a  diplo- 
matic appointment ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  good  to  make  the 
exchange  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  might 
occasionally  get  excellent  men  from  the  consular  line  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  not  to  transfer  them  to  diplomacy,  if  they  are  better  fitted  for  it 
than  for  their  o^n  career. 

1549.  Do  you  think  that  the  facilities  of  communication  and  locomotion  have 
materially  altered  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  minister 
at  home  ? — Yes,  they  have  altered  them,  certainly.  A  minister  is  not  called 
upon  to  assume  such  a  serious  responsibility  as  he  used  to  be  occasionally 
obliged  to  do  in  former  times. 

1550.  Do  you  think  that  is  advantageous  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  advantageous  or  not ;  it  cannot  be  avoided  now. 

^5.5»-  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  rather  tend  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  of  the  minister  ?— It  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  minister  in  other 
respects,  lliere  is  not  so  much  responsibility  to  take,  but  I  think,  with  the 
very  scanty  telegraphic  information  that  we  get,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  the  real  state  of  things  when  one  is  abroad  than  it  used  to  be. 

1553.  I  undeistand  you  to  say  tiiat  the  chance  of  frequent  interruption  by 
means  of  telegraphic  communications  almost  requires  more  tact  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  a  minister  than  when  he  could  carry  out  his  own  policy  with  less 
interruption  ? — There  is  also  much  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  the 
true  state  of  things.  You  receive  telegraphic  news  that  first  appears  to  give 
information,  but  which  often  turns  out  to  be  totally  at  variance  with  the  facts 
as  they  come  out  afterwards  when  you  receive  the  post- 

1553.  Mr.  Layard.]  In  what  did  the  staflf  of  your  mission  consist  at  Naples? 
—There  was  a  secretary,  a  paid  attach^,  and  two  unpaid  attach^.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  we  had  also  a  paid  clerk. 

1554.  In  what  business  was  that  paid  clerk  engaged? — ^There  had  been  a 
paid  clerk  at  the  Legation  at  Naples  for  many  years ;  the  number  of  English 
visitors  caused  a  great  deal  of  troublesome  business  as  to  passports,  custom' 
houses,  and  little  difficulties  with  the  authorities,  which  was  not  exactly 
attache's  work ;  but  if  we  had  not  taken  some  steps  to  put  them  right,  our  tra- 
velling countrymen  would  often  have  been  subjected  to  much  petty  annoyance. 

'  SS/)*  Was  not  that  the  business  rather  of  the  consul  than  of  the  mission  ?— 
No ;  the  person  1  spoke  of  was  clerk  to  the  mission. 

1 556.  But  was  not  that  more  of  the  business  of  the  consul  than  of  the  mis- 
sion r — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  generally  considered  consular  business.  It 
is  business  in  which  an  Englishman  could  not  say  that  he  had  a  right  to  have 
help,  in  most  cases ;  but  of  course  you  always  wish  to  give  what  help  you  can. 

1557.  When  there  is  a  mission  and  a  consul  at  the  same  place,  each,  of  course 
has  its  respective  duties  ? — Yes ;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  which, 
T^hen  a  case  arises,  ought  to  take  it  up.  As  a  general  rule,  on  a  trifling  case 
occurring,  with  regard  to  a  difficulty  in  landing  a  cargo,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  the  consul  will  go  to  the  department  in  which  the  annoyance  occurs,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  will  be  able  to  rectify  it ;  but  if  ultimately  it  cannot  be 
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Tbt  Hon.        put  to  rights,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  mission,  and  a  representation  be 
aenry  Eibot.     ^aade  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

QMaTi86i  ^^5^'  ^^^  your  attaches  speak  the  Italian  language  ?— Two  of  the  attach^ 

^      ^        '      spoke  it  perfectly. 

1559-  Was  there  not  one  gentleman  who  had  been  attached  many  years  to 
the  mission  at  Naples  on  accDunt  specifically  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian, 
language,  Mr,  Fagan  ? — No,  he  had  left  before  1  went. 

1560.  Before  your  arrival,  I  beheve,  there  was  such  a  gentleman  during  Mr. 
Temple's  time,  who  had  been  there  for  many  years  ? — ^There  was 

1561.  Did  your  attaches  speak  Italian  ? — ^Two  of  them  spoke  it  perfectly. 

1562.  When  your  mission  was  suspended  at  Naples,  would  it  have  been  im- 
possible to  employ  the  gentlemen  wno  composed  your  staff  in  the  Foreign 
Office  here,  until  other  employments  could  be  found  for  them  ?— I  should  have 
thought  it  very  easy  either  at  the  Foreign  Office  or  abroad ;  but  the  only  one 
for  whom  employment  was  found  was  the  unpaid  one,  who  is  employed  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

1563.  Was  any  application  made  by  any  of  those  gentlemen  to  be  e.nployed  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  by  themselves,  but  I  strongly  urged  that  they 
should  be  employed  abroad. 

1564.  Is  the  gentleman  to  whoin  you  have  referred  now  paid  in  the  Foreign 
Office?— No. 

1565.  He  is  employed  there  as  an  unpaid  servant  ? — He  is  a  volunteer. 

1 566.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  could  be  adopted  under  y^hich  gentlemeo» 
situated  as  those  who  were  connected  with  your  late  mission  are,  could  be 
employed  in  the  Foreign  Office  when  they  had  no  other  occupation  ? — I  should 
have  thought  that  they  might  more  easily  have  been  employed  abroad,  by  being 
attached  a§  supernumeraries  to  other  important  missions ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  attaches  or  the  Secretary  should  be  Uable,  after,  as  in  this  case, 
16  years'  service,  to  be  turned  adrift  altogether  without  employment;  I  do  not 
think  that  is  lair. 

1567.  Were  you  paid  your  expenses  home  ? —Yes ;  I  was  ordered  home  on 
public  grounds. 

1.568.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Naples? — I  had  been  at  Naples  about  a 
year  and  a  half. 

1569.  Had  you  taken  a  house  there  ?— I  had  taken  a  house. 

1570.  Did  you  furnish  it  ?— Yes ;  and  I  was  just  completing  the  furnishing 
of  it  when  I  left. 

1571.  Having  to  sell  that  house  and  furniture,  if  you  did  sell  it,  I  suppose  it 
was  a  considerable  loss  to  you  ? — Very  great. 

1572.  Have  you  been  compensated  for  that  loss  ? — No. 

1573-  Is  not  that  a  great  hardship  ?— It  is  a  hardship  when  it  follows  so  very 
closely  upon  the  furnishing,  as  it  did  in  my  case ;  but  these  losses  are  generally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  compensated  for  by  a  person  being  moved  to  another  post, 
when  he  receives  a  fresh  outfit;  it  is  always  a  loss,  but  that  of  course  dimi- 
nishes it. 

1574.  Where  are  the  archives  now  kept?— I  cannot  answer  that  queslion ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  house  to  the  5th  of  May,  and  the  archives  there- 
fore would  remain  in  the  old  chancery  for  the  time  that  my  house  remained  on 
my  hands. 

1575.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  attache  in  charge  of  them  has  got  a  house 
or  not  ? — I  am  not  aware ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  he  lived  in  the  rooms 
attached  to  the  chancery ;  there  were  three  or  four  rooms  there. 

1576.  Would  the  archives  be  transferred  to  the  consulate?— During  the 
suspension  of  the  relations,  two  years  ago,  they  were  transferred  to  the  con- 
sulate ;  but  I  imagine  that  they  will,  now  that  Italy  is  one  kingdom,  be  all  sent 
to  Turin. 

1577.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  English  travellers,  whether  for  pleasure  or 
business,  have  any  good  ground  of  complaint  for  want  of  attention  being  shown, 
to  them  ? — I  do  not  believe  they  have  ;  there  may  be  cases  in  which  they  may 
have  reason  to  complain ;  but  there  is  in  general  every  disposition  to  help 
them ;  occasionally  we  meet  with  very  unreasoiiable  persons. 

1578.  Is  there  a  general  office  provided  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  travellers,  and  others,  who  may  have  particular  objects  in  visiting  foreign 
countries  ? — No ;  there  is  no  office  on  purpose  for  that.     . 

1579-  Where 
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^579-  Where  do  they  transact  their  business  with  the  mission  ? — They  come        The  Hon. 
to  the  chancery,  and  say  what  they  have  to  say.     In  most  chanceries  there  is      ^^'"^  ^'^'^• 

an  outer  room,  where  you  can  see  people  whom  you  do  not  wish  to  have  inside       

where  the  business  of  the  legation  is  going  on.  9  May  1861. 

1580.  Is  there  not  an  objection  to  admitting  strangers  generally  into  the 
chancery  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  objection. 

1581.  Are  there  business  hours  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  and 
persons  having  business  to  transact  at  the  missions?— That  differs  very  much 
according  to  the  places ;  in  some  there  are  many  travellers ;  but  there  are 
places  where  they  are  so  few  that  you  do  not  have  one  traveller  in  a  month 
come  to  see  you. 

1582.  When  a  minister  lives  in  a  country,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  is 
he  bound,  or  not,  to  have  a  place  where  travellers  can  get  their  business  done  ? 
— Yes;  there  is  an  order  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  as  to  that,  stating  that  either 
the  minister,  or  the  secretary  of  legation,  must  be  at  certain  times  at  the 
■chancery  for  the  sake  of  legalizing  documents  requiring  their  signature. 

1583.  Is  that  circular  complied  with  in  general? — I  really  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  complied  with  in  general ;  but,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  not 
seen  it  disobeyed  in  any  way ;  there  may  be  places  where  they  do  not  pay 
attention  to  it. 

1584.  You  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  neither  travellers,  nor  persons  going 
abroad  for  business,  have  cause  of  complaint  as  to  want  of  attention  being 
shown  to  them  at  the  diflferent  missions? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  in  generid 
they  have  cause  of  complaint ;  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  minister,  upon 
the  secretary,  and  the  attaches.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  occasions 
on  which  they  have  not  received  all  the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled ; 
but  I  think  it  is  much  more  common  that  they  have  asked  for  a  great  ded 
more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

1.585.  In  matters  of  business,  are  you  sure  that  they  receive  all  the  atten- 
tipn  that  they  are  entitled  to  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

a. 5 86.  Mr.  Hankey,]  At  what  age  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  attaches 
should  be  first  appointed  ?~I  think  that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  any  attach^ 
should  go  abroad  till  he  is  21.  One  of  the  great  objects  should  be  to  keep 
your  attaches  and  secretaries  Englishmen  as  long  as  you  can ;  if  you  send 
them  abroad  too  soon,  they  become  foreigners  before  they  are  well  into  the 
service. 

1.787.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  consider  a  degree  obtained  in  an 
English  university  a  sufficient  qualification,  in  the  first  instance,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  system  of  examination  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  degree 
should  be  allowed  to  qualify,  in  lieu  of  the  civil  service  examination,  for  an 
attach^ship. 

1588.  Why  do  you  think  so? — Because  I  think  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
candidate  has  received  an  English  education,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  most 
important  of  all  things  for  a  man  who  is  to  spend  Ws  life  abroad.  At  present, 
when  a  young  man  is  going  into  the  diplomatic  service,  the  chances  are  that 
he  is  educated  out  of  the  country.  He  has  very  little  opportunity  of 
•learning  foreign  languages  in  England,  and  he  goes  abroad  to  learn  French  and 

German,  and  never  gets  a  thorough  English  education. 

1589.  With  regard  to  speaking  French,  as  a  knowledge  of  French,  especially, 
4s  considered  to  be  an  indispensable  qualification,  do  you  think  that  a  young 
man  can  acquire  that  by  the  English  college  system  of  educaition? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  might  acquire  it,  but  it  would  be  more  difficult ;  you  must  have 
a  guarantee  that  he  understands  that  language ;  you  must  make  that  an  excep- 
tion ;  he  must  show  that  he  is  quaUfied  to  speak  French,  in  addition  to  the 
degree. 

1 590.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  attaches  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  family  of  the  minister  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  minister 
should  so  treat  them  as  far  as  he  can,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  regu- 
lation introduced,  as  there  is  in  some  foreign  services,  which  gives  an  attach^  a 
right  either  to  dine  with  the  chief,  or  to  receive  a  compensation  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  an  attach6  ought  to  be  able  to  look  upon  his  chiefs  dinner  as  a  tabk 
tl^hote ;  but  I  think  that  ministers,  as  far  as  they  can,  ought  to  receive  the 
attaches  into  their  houses.     In  all  my  missions  as  an  attache,  with  all  the  chiefs 
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The  Hon.        I  have  served  under,  it  was  their  habit  to  have  their  attaeh^  daily,  or  very 
Henry  EUht.     .nearly  so. 

159^-  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  names  of  those  chiefs  under  whom 

9Ma7i86i.  you  have  served  r — Not  at  all ;  I  served  under  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Liord 
Bloomfield,  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  who  was^  chgu-g^-d'iffaires  for  a  long  time. 
Sir  Edward  Disborough,  Lord  Dunfermline,  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour* 

1592.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in  the  Diplomatic  service,  have  you 
ever  heard  that  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint  that  the  attaches,  or  the  younger 
members  of  the  mission,  do  not  go  much  into  society,  or  as  much  as  is  desirable, 
at  the  places  where  they  may  reside?— I  have  heard  sometimes  that  it  is  so; 
but  you  sometimes  see  in  a  mission,  that  one  attach^  goes  to  every  ball  that  he 
can  go  to,  and  that  another  never  goes  out  at  all ;  there  is  no  rule  as  to  that, 
sometimes  they  do  go,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

1593.  Is  it  desirable  that  a  minister  should  oflfer  any  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion to  young  men  that  they  should  go  into  society  ? — I  think  that  a  man  who* 
is  fitted  for  society  is  best  adapted  for  diplomacy  iu  general ;  but  there  are  some 
men  whom  you  see  that  it  would  be  useless  to  advise  to  go  into  society ;  they 
are  not  by  nature  adapted  for  it. 

1594.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  if  the  attaches  were  generally  paid,  the 
tendency  of  it  would  be  that  the  minister  lyould  consider  himself  more  exempt 
from  treating  them  as  part  of  his  family,  and  entertaining  them,  than  he  is  at 
present  ?~I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  unpaid  and  tl^e  paid  attaches  in  that  respect. 

1595.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  What  are  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  minister  in  quiet 
times  at  a  place  like  the  llague ;  is  it  his  duty  to  keep  the  minister  at  home 
informed  about  all  tlie  internal  politics  ? — Yes ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  minutely 
into  the  internal  disputes  of  the  country ;  but  to  record  the  general  tendency 
of  its  pohcy,  and  particularly  in  Holland,  as  regards  colonial  business,  for  they 
have  a  very  important  colonial  commerce  and  colonial  possessions. 

1596.  Then  is  there  in  the  Foreign  Office  information  about  the  public  men, 
for  instance,  of  all  the  smaller  States.  Upon  a  new  minister  coming  into  the 
Foreign  Office  abi^oad,  would  the  minister  here  be  able  at  once  to  inform  himself 
upon  that  matter  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  if  there  was  a  change  of  Government  in 
Holland,  that  in  announcing  that  change  of  Government  one  would  give  a  sort 
of  sketch  of  the  state  of  general  politics,  and  of  the  character  perhaps  of  the 
new  minister,  which  could  be  referred  to. 

J  597-  Would  that  be  communicated  in  a  private  letter  or  in  a  despatch  r — In 
a  despatch. 

1.598.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  very  important  religious  controversy 
going  on  in  Holland  :  would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  duty  of  the  minigter  to 
touch  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind  ?— Certainly ;  the  minister's  de^mtches  would 
probably  give  an  accurate  account  of  everything  connected  with  the  reUgioua 
disputes. 

1 509.  In  short,  there  is  in  the  Foreign  Office  a  perpetual  record  kept  of  what  is 
going  on  in  all  the  minor  countries  of  Europe  ? — Yes,  and  tliough  a  great  deal 
of  it  may  he  of  no  immediate  importance  to  the  English  Foreign  Office,  much  ir 
recorded  there  which  may  prove  valuable  information  hereafter. 

iboo.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  I  think  you  stated  that  the  men  who  are  the 
best  fitted  for  society  are  generally  the  best  suited  for  di|)lomacy  ? — That  was 
probably  going  too  far,  but  a  taste  imd  disposition  for  society  is  an  undoubted 
recommendation  for  a  diplomatist. 

1601.  For  example,  a  man  might  be  a^ery  learned,  studious,  and  clever 
man,  but  not  be  the  most  eh'gible  for  a  diplomatic  situation?— He  might  be 
totally  unfit  for  it. 

1602.  Do  you  think  that  the  civil  service  examinations  are  a  sufficient  test  of 
the  merit  of  a  man  ? — No  examination  can  be  a  sufficient  test,  but  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  security  that  a  man  has  received  the  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman,    i  think  that  is  what  you  want. 

1 603.  A  young  man  might  pass  through  the  Civil  Service  examination,  and 
be  excessively  awkward,  and  exceedingly  unfit  for  a  diplomatic  position  in  a 
great  court  ? — Yes,  he  might  certainly  ;  but  he  is  not  more  likely  to  be  awk- 
ward for  passing  through  the  examination  than  he  would  be  without  it. 

1604.  What 
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1604.  What  was  your  salary  at  Naples  ? — Four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and        'j^^  Hon. 
400  /.  for  a  house.  Hemry  Eilwt. 

1605.  Was  that  sufficient? — I  was  not  long  enough  there  to  enable  me  to 

judge ;  the  allowance  for  a  house  was  very  insufficient ;  but  whether  the  salary      9  M«7  *^^^- 
would  have  been  sufficient  I  cannot  say. 

1 606.  Are  you  aware  that  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  under  whom  you 
have  served  were  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  place  ? — In  the  larger 
courts  I  should  decidedly  say  that  the  salaries  are  not  sufficient;  in  the  smaller 
courts  they  are  comparatively  better  paid. 

1 607.  You  stated  that  all  the  ministers  under  whom  you  had  served  received 
their  attaches  ? — Yes. 

1608.  Have  there  been  complaints  of  attaches  not  being  much  received  by 
the  ministers  ? — Where  the  staff  is  extremely  large,  as  it  is  almost  necessary 
that  it  should  be  now  in  some  places,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  you  can  ask,  that 
the  minister  should  receive  all  those  young  men  every  day. 

1609.  Do  you  not  consider  it  an  important  matter,  as  connected  with  the 
question  of  paying  the  attaches  ;  do  you  not  think  that  if  an  attache  was 
received  as  a  member  of  the  minister's  family  there  would  be  less  necessity  for 
paying  him  than  if  he  lived  eijtirely  on  his  own  resovwces? — No  doubt  it  is  a 
great  additional  expense  to  an  attach^  ;  and  I  think  he  is  getting  into  a  worse 
position  every  day.  The  very  gi-eat  increase  of  the  work  has  called  for  so  great 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  attaches  that  they  will  now  be  kept  longer  than 
ever  before  they  have  a  prospect  of  promotion. 

1610.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  causes  of  that  increase  of  work  ? — It 
is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  part  of  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
means  of  communication^  and  very  much  perhaps  also  to  the  general  appetite 
of  the  world  for  being  informed  upon  every  matter  passing  in  foreign  countries ; 
the  papers  have  correspondents  every  where,  and  our  Government  cannot  be 
less  well  informed  than, the  pubUc,  but  must  be  supplied  with  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  everything  that  occurs. 

1611.  Do  not  you  think  that  formerly,  when  gentlemen  placed  their  sons  as 
attaches  at  foreign  courts,  they  were  partly  influenced  by  the  expectation  that 
those  young  men  would  live  a  good  deal  with  the  minister,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  his  society? — No  doubt  that  was  more  the  case  formerly  than 
it  is  now ;  there  were  many  who  went  into  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
especially  young  men  of  fortune,  or  eldest  sons  who  had  prospects  of  for- 
tune ;  they  went  in  for  a  short  time  formerly,  but  now  they  do  not ;  and  this 
tells  against  the  workinjr  attache,  because  their  retirement  puts  them  out  of  the 
way  of  promotion,  which  consequently  went  on  faster  for  the  working  men. 

i6i2.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  class  of  persons  who  enter  the  diplomatic  ' 

profession  will  deteriorate,  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  young  men  are  to 
be  thrown  on  their  own  resources  in  a  great  capital,  and  not  to  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minister  t — I  think  you  may  always  calculate  that  a  minister  vnll 
give  every  protection,  and  take  all  the  care  that  he  can  of  the  young  men, 
whether  they  dine  with  him  or  not. 

1613.  Sir  Jlfw^o  Farquhar.]  With  reference  to  the  previous  education  of  a 
young  man  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Sir  John  Crampton 
stated  on  Monday  last,  that  in  the  first  instance  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  a  university,  and  an  examination  in  French  which  he  considered  a 
sine  qua  non  ;  do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — I  should  be  quite  satisfied  with 
-  that  also. 

i^H4.  Then  would  you  have  him  undergo  an  examination  previously  to  his 
being  appointed  paid  attach^,  that  examination  comprehending  other  subjects  ? 
— ►!  think  the  only  subject  on  which  it  would  be  important  to  examine  him 
'vrould  be  as  to  the  languages  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  lived.  As  to 
other  questions,  although  they  are  examined  upon  international  law,  we  know 
practically  that  they  are  crammed  for  the  examinations,  and  the  subjects  are 
jii?t  got  up  for  the  time,  so  that  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them. 

i6if,.  Suppose  that  a  young  man  were  attached  without  having  been  to  a 
university,  would  you  subject  him  to  the  present  examination  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I  would  require  either  that  or  a  degree. 

i6iD.  As  long  as  he  underwent  a  thorough  examination  in  French  before  he 
started  in  the  diplomatic  jprofession,  you  would  be  satisfied  ? — Yes,  provided  he 
hxid  taken  a  degree. 

0.47.  .    T4  1617.  Leaving 
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Tlie  Hon.  •  1617.  Leaving  him  to  get  up  other  languages  during  the  time  that  he  was 
Eenry  EUid.  qjj  duty  at  the  various  missions  r — Yes.  There  is,  however,  a  suggestion  that 
o  M  1861  ^  would  wish  to  make,  which  would  be  very  mucli  to  the  advantage  of  the 
attaches,  and  more  so,  I  think,  than  a  subsequent  examination,  and  that  is, 
that  at  our  legations  in  every  chancery  there  should  be  a  library,  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  books  on  public  law  and  treaties,  kept  under  the  .con- 
trol of  the  secretaries,  to  which  the  young  men  should  have  constant  accsss* 
It  is  a  thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  that  some  question  is  started  involv- 
ing a  point  of  international  or  public  law,  and  if  there  were  the  books  at  hand^ 
they  would  be  referred  to,  and  the  matter  discussed ;  but  if  not,  the  subject 
will  never  be  thought  of  again.  The  books  are  too  bulky  to  be  carried  about 
by  attaches  liable  to  be  ordered  from  one  place  to  another,  and  they  are  not 
now  consulted  as  they  ought  to  be. 

1618.  If  the  expense  could  be  afforded,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  there  was  a  house  for  the  Minister  at  each  court  ? — It  would  be  a 
convenience  to  the  Minister,  no  doubt. 

1619.  Would  it  not  be  a  public  advantage,  because,  in  that  case,  you  would 
always  have  the  archives  attached  to  the  house?— I  think  that,  practically,  the 
archives  are.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  a  minister  to  be  sure  of  a 
good  house ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  would  gain  by  it. 

1 020.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage,  instead  of  having  the  archives 
removed  three  or  four  times,  as  they  may  l)e  r — It  is  a  great  inconvenience,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  not  also  its  advantages.  1  have  had  to 
move  the  archives  at  different  legations  very  often  ;  and  I  believe  that,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  having  to  do  so,  and  to  put  them  to  rights,  I  got  more  acquainted 
with  their  contents  than  I  should  ever  have  done  otherwise. 

1621 .  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  small  room  always  kept  for 
the  archives,  and  rooms  attached,  in  which  any  member  of  the  mission  might 
reside  ? — It  would  be  a  great  convenience,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
more  than  that. 

1622.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Would  it  not  add  to  the  consideration  in 
which  a  minister  was  held  at  a  foreign  court  to  have  a  permanent  residence? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would ;  J  think  that  our  ministers  abroad  are  perfectly  well, 
considered  at  all  the  foreign  courts. 

1623.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  What  did  you  pay  for  your  house? — About 
560  /. ;  my  allowance  was  400  /.,  which  was  intended  for  a  furnished  house, 
and  I  paid  560  /.  for  the  bare  walls  of  the  house. 

1624.  Suppose  the  Government  were  to  take  a  house  for  a  long  period,  would 
it  not  probably  be  obtained  on  much  more  favourable  terms  r — Yes,  it  might 
be  obtained  on  better  terms;  but  then  the  Government  must  go  to  the 
expense  of  repairs ;  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  minister ;  but  I  am, 
afraid  it  would  not  be  economical  for  the  public. 

1625.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  How  long  were  you  paid  after  leaving  Naples? 
— I  was  paid  six  weeks  after  the  King  left  Gaeta. 

1626.  Chairman.]  You  stated  that  you  had  not  resided  a  sufficient  length  o€ 
time  in  Naples  to  ascertain  whether  your  expenses  would  be  more  than  your 
salary ;  how  was  it  at  Copenhagen  ;  was  the  salary  sufficient  to  meet  your 
expenses  ^ — Yes ;  I  should  say  that  it  was  about  equal  to  the  expenses. 

1627.  Did  you  only  live  as  you  thought  you  ought  to  do,  without  trenching, 
upon  your  private  means  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1628.  According  to  what  you  thought  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  expenses? 
— Yes,  for  a  court  of  that  calibre ;  it  varies  of  course  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  place  in  which  you  are. 

1629.  Do  you  think  that  a  minister  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should 
make  money  out  of  the  service  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not.  I  think  he  should 
spend  his  salary  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  1  think  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  spend  his  own  money. 

1630.  You  think  that  the  ^lary  ought  to  be  so  calculated  that  a  minister 
could  properly  represent  without  trenching  upon  his  private  income,  but  not 
more  ? — 1  think  that  that  would  be  a  fair  rule  to  lay  down. 

1631.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  casein  some  of  our  smaller  missious^ 
but  not  so  in  the  larger  ones  ? — I  think  so. 

1632.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  attaches 
from  the /date  of  their  first  appointment,^ — As  far  as  the  good  of  the  service  isr. 

concerned,. 
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concerned,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.     I  do  not  think  that         the  Bon^ 
it  will  aflFect  the  service  at  all,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  do  the  work      Henry  EUwL 

better  if  they  were  paid  than  they  do  it  now.    I  consider  that  they  do  the  work       r- 

as  well  as  men  can  do  it,  but  I  think  it  is  hard  that  they  should  be  liable  to  remain       9  May  td6i, 
five  or  six  years  without  being  paid. 

1633.  Would  it  not  be  fair,  now  that  the  diplomatic  service  is  looked  upon 
as  a  career,  that  those  young  men  should  count  their  time  for  a  pension  from 
the  moment  they  enter  the  service  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  think  that  an  assimilation  of  diplomatic  pensions  to  civil  service 
pensions  would  be  at  all  advantageous. 

1634.  For  what  reason  r — Because,  first  of  all  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange 
the  pensions  in  the  proper  amounts  ;  the  pensions  of  the  ministers,  according 
to  the  civil  service  rule,  would  be  a  great  deal  too  high,  more  so  than  would  be 
reasonable ;  but  a  more  important  reason  is,  that  if  you  want  in  the  diplomatic 
service  to  give  encouragement  to  young  men,  you  can  only  do  it  by  iuducing 
the  older  ones  to  leave  the  service,  and,  according  to  the  civil  service  rule,  it  is 
an  absolute  advantage  to  a  man  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  service, 
because  his  pension  increases  according  to  the  length  of  his  service. 

1635.  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  in  the  year  1868^ 
the  Committee  recommended,  "  That  strict  regard  being  had  to  existing  inte- 
rests, regulations  be  made  for  the  granting  of  future  pensions  in  respect  of  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  parties  claiming  them,  so  far  as  is  practicable  in 
accordance  with  the  6th  and  11th  sections  of  the  Act,  the  4th  and  5th  William 
the  4th,  c.  24,  which  regulates  ci\Tl  pensions.*'  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  new  Superannuation  Act ;  will  you  state  whether  you  see  any  reasons 
why  diplomatic  pensions  should  not  be  assimilated  to  the  present  scale  of  pen- 
sions under  the  present  Superannuation  Act  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
am  right  as  to  the  civil  service  pension;  but  I  think  it  is  10-60ths  of  the 
salary  after  10  yeai's'  service,  and  that  there  is  l-60th  part  of  the  salary  added 
for  every  year  afterwards  up  to  40  years,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  and  the  eflfect  of 
that  would  be  in  the  diplomatic  service  to  make  it  a  matter  of  interest  for  each 
minister  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  service,  and  in  that  way  you  would 
close  the  door  to  promotion.  At  present  a  minister,  at  the  end  of  15  years' 
service,  and  of  5  years  in  the  rank  for  which  he  claims  the  pension,  is  entitled 
to  one.  definite  sum,  and  it  is  no  more  advantageous  for  him  to  go  on  serving 
for  a  year  longer  than  to  take  his  pension  at  once ;  but  if  the  pension  he  nlay 
receive  goes  on  increasing,  year  by  year,  you  oflfer  an  inducement  to  an  old 
minister  to  remain  in  the  service  to  the  stoppage  of  promotion. 

1636.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  ministers,  who  are  men  of  weight, 
and  power,  and  value,  should  leave  the  service  earlier  than  they  would  do 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ? — Where  you  get  a  first-rate  man,  a  man  who  ' 
is  considerably  above  the  average,  I  think  you  cannot  keep  him  too  long ;  but 
where  you  get  an  ordinary  man,  no  better  than,  or  perhaps  not  so  good  as  his 
neighbours,  you  improve  the  service  by  letting  him  go,  and  giving  a  better 
chance  to  a  young  man  to  show  that  he  has  something  in  him  worth  developing. 

1637.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  as  in  every  service  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  somewhat  below  the  mark,  you  think  that  the  tendency  of 
an  assimilation  of  the  pensions  would  be  to  keep  those  men  longer  in  the  service 
than  is  good  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There  is  every  prospect  of  promotion 
being  extremely  slow  at  present;  in  the  years  1858  and  1859  there  were  nearly 
30  attaches  admitted  into  the  service,  and  by  the  time  tha.t  the  junior  ones  of 
those  came  on  by  regular  seniority,  they  will  have  served,  at  least,  seven  or 
eight  years  as  unp^d  attaches,  according  to  the  present  rule. 

163^5.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  by  which  the  claim  to  a 
pension  only  dates  from  the  commission,  to  induce  some  of  the  diplomatic 
servants  to  remain  at  their  posts  a  great  deal  longer  than  is  good  for  the 
service  r — Yes  ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  you  would  improve  the  service  by 
letting  the  time  count  from  the  date  at  which  they  are  now  named  paid 
attaches,  by  making  them  second  and  third  secretaries.  The  diplomatic  service 
is  suffering  from  what  all  other  services  suffer  from,  that  is,  from  a  want  of  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  incompetent. 

1639.  Y^^  think  that  the  service  suffers  from  that  circumstance,  and  you 
think  that  an  assimilation  of  the  pensions  would  rather  increase  than  diminish 
the  evil  ?—  I  think  so. 

0.47,  U  1640.  Sir 
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The  Hon..  1640.  Sir  Minto  Farqukar.']  You  would  aHow  an  attach^,  when  he  is  paid,  to 

Henry  WSK^.     count  his  time  for  a  pension  from  that  time  ;  is  it  not  rather  hard  that  a  man 

^       has  to  serve  for  four  or  five  years  without  payment,  and  not  he  allowed  to 

9  May  1^1.  x^axmt  his  time  for  a  pension  ? — Yes,  it  is  hard ;  hut  I  do  not  think  that  the  time, 
15  years  from  the  time  of  his  first  being  paid,  is  very  long  to  wait  for  his  pen- 
sion ;  it  is  a  short  period  of  service ;  if  you  made  it  1 5  years  from  his  entry, 
I  think  that  would  be  asking  more  than  the  pubUc  would  be  willing  to  grant ;  if 
a  man  is  to  enter  at  the  age  of  20,  and  then  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  at  35, 
I  think  that  would  be  more  than  you  would  be  able  to  get. 

1641.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  a 
man,  on  entering  the  service,  should  be  able  to  coimt  his  time  for  a  pension 
from  that  date  ? — I  think  it  extremely  hard  that  a  man  who  has  served,  per- 
haps, eight  years  unpaid,  should  have  no  benefit  over  the  man  who  has  served 
only  on  pay. 

1642.  Consider  the  present  position  of  an  attach6;  he  remains  now  four 
years  unpaid  upon  the  average ;  he  then  becomes  a  paid  attach6 ;  and  he  is, 
probably,  five  or  six  years  before  he  becomes  secretary,  and  in  that,  I  think, 
I  give  you  the  smallest  average,  and  yet  that  would  place  him  in  a  position  of 
serving  nine  years  without  counting  any  time  for  a  pension  ? — My  late  secre- 
tary at  Naples,  Mr.  Stunrt,  served  12  J  years  as  an  attach^,  which  time  does  not 
count  for  him  any  more  than  if  he  had  never  served  a  day. 

1643.  Chairman.']  And  I  believe  he  is  a  very  able  person  ?^-He  is  a  most 
excellent  public  servant. 

1 644.  Have  you  formed  ^ny  opinion  as  to  whether  there  are  missions  now  at 
certain  places  which  could  be  safely  abolished  ? — I  have  no  particular  means  of 
inowing  the  importance  of  the  cliflFerent  posts,  but  one  must  recollect  that  a 
post  which,  for  a  long  time,  seems  of  no  sort  of  importance,  is  suddenly  found 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  was  supposed  :  for  instance,  one  of  the  missions 
that  is  often  mentioned  as  one  that  might  be  abolished  without  flifficulty,  is 
Hanover,  and  there  are  two  questions  which  have  lately  arisen,  which,  I  thinks 
show  that  it  is  most  advisable  to  have  a  minister  there.  First  of  aU,  you  have 
the  Stade  duties  and  the  Schleswig  Holstein  question,  which  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  one  in  which  Hanover  takes  a  very  lively  interest. 

1645.  With  the  near  vicinity  of  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  might  not  the  same 
eminent  gentleman  who  now  acts  as  consul-general  at  Hambui^  perform  those 
(duties,  and  has  he  not,  in  fact,  taken  part  in  them  ? — He  is  consul-general 
for  Holstein,  and  he  takes  part  in  them  very  naturaHy,  but  I  think  as  to  the 
Hanoverian  Government,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  disposition  of  that  Govern- 
ment, it  IS  important  to  have  a  minister  of  rank  who  would  be  admitted 
into  their  confidence  more  or  less. 

1646.  With  respect  to  the  two  questions  which  have  been  referred  to,  have 
they  not  rather  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consul-general  at  Hamburg, 
than  under  the  Hanoverian  minister  ? — ^I  should  not  suppose  so :  I  think  that  they 
have  their  distinct  duties.  I  only  meant  just  to  point  this  out  as  bsel  instance 
in  which  unforeseen  circumstances  arise,  which  make  a  mission  of  more  imr 
portance  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  times  of  quiet;  and  in  any 
great  national  movement  in  Germany  I  think  it  is  adiisable  that  you  shoolA 
know  the  feeling  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  vwy  very  much. 

1647.  Are  we  not  now  without  a  minister  at  some  points  which  bam>en  to  be 
of  considerable  constitutional  interest :  for  instance  Hesse-Cassel  ? — Yes,  it  is  a. 
very  small  place.  I  think  you  could  not  multiply  them  through  all  the  small 
<3erman  States. 

1648.  Do  you  think  that  the  line  is  at  present  well  drawn  ?— I  have  notlihe 
means  of  knowing  that  at  all.  I  have  Ao  access  to  the  despatches  of  the  mmisters 
at  the  diflferent  German  courts. 
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Mr.  Monckton  Miln^s. 
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Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Examined. 

1649.  Chairman.']  WILL  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  state  how  long 
you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — I  made  my  first  diplo- 
matic excursion  in  the  year  1807,  to  Copenhagen,  and  Sweden,  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Legation  on  a  special  mission.  I  was  at  that  time  pr^^is  writer  in 
the  Foreign  Office. 

16.50.  Where  did  you  go  after  that  special  mission  ? — After  that  special  mission 
I  was  sent  to  the  Dardanelles  with  Sir  Robert  Adair,  as  secretary  of  legatioh. 
On  his  reception  at  Constantinople  as  ambassador,  I  became  secretary  of  embassy ; 
and,  on  his  d^arture  in  1810,  1  remained,  with  the  character  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. My  next  mission  was  to  Switzerland,  and  I  was  called  up  to  the 
Congress  at  Vi^ina  upon  Swiss  affairs.  I  was  Minister  in  Switzerland  about  five 
years,  with  the  rank  of  envoy  extraordinary.  In  1820  I  went  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  same  capacity,  and  I  resided  three  years  at  Washington. 
I  was  next  employed  in  England,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  upon  idl  the  outstanding 
8ab|ects  of  discussion  Jbetween  the  two  countries,  being  joint  plenipotentiary  with 
Mr.  Huskisson.  In  1824  I  went  on  a  special  embassy  to  Russia,  and  then  as 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  in  1825.  My  next  employment,  while  still  retaining  ti^ 
podtion  df  ambassador  to  Turkey,  was  a  special  mission  to  Greece  for  the  settle- 
ment of  that  country  in  1828,  on  which  occasion  I  resigned  the  embas^  to 
Constantinople.  In  1832  I  went  on  a  special  embassy  to  Constantinople,  with 
reference  to  an  extension  of  the  Greek  frontier.  On  my  return  towards  the  extd 
of  the  year»  I  was  commissioned  to  Spain  and  Portugal  as  special  ambassador^ 
but  the  Spaniards  would  not  join  with  us,  and  I  did  not  reach  Lisbon.  I  was 
then  appointed  permanent  ambassador  to  Russia^  and  the  Emperor  made  objections 
to  my  appointment,  founded  on  no  stated  reason,  although  demanded. 

1651.  Mr.  Hope.]  At  what  date  was  that  re-i^pointment  to  Russia? — ^After 
I  had  returned  from  Spain  in  1832. 

1652.  Chairman.']  After  that,  Z  believe  your  Lordship  went  into  Parliament? 
— ^Yes ;  and  I  was  in  Parliament  till  the  change  of  Government  which  placed 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  position  of  First  Minister. 

1653.  I^id  y^^  afterwards  proceed  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador? — Yes,  I 
again  went  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador  by  a  fresh  appointment  in  1841. 

1654.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  position? — I  held  the  embassy  until 
I  resigned  it  in  1858.  During  that  term  of  17  years  I  was  twice  absent,  and 
during  the  first  absence,  which  was  prolonged'for  two  years,  I  had  a  special  mission 
to  Switzerland,  and  commissions  to  visit  several  courts  on  my  way  back  to  .Con- 
stantinople. The  whole  of  my  second  absence  did  not  exceed  a  period  of  seven 
or  eight  months,  and  I  returned  vrith  a  view  to  events  which  brought  on  the 
Crimean  war.     My  last  diplomatic  commission  was  to  take  leave  of  the  Sultan. 

1655.  Your  Lordship  has  then  spent  a  long  and  active  life  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  your  country? — Certainly  long,  and  I  trust  active. 

1656.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  your  experience  that  any  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
xifiture  and  conditions  of  the  diplomatic  service  during  the  period  for  which  you 
liave  been  employed  t — Considerable  changes  have  no  doubt  taken  place. 
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1657.  In  the  general  character  of  the  service? — There  have  been  some  im* 
portant  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service,  and  there  have  been  likewise 
changes  in  the  rank  of  the  representatives  at  the  different  courts ;  for  instance, 
countries  to  which  embassies  were  sent  have  since  received  missions,  and  again 
ambassadors  in  some  liave  been  restored,  and  other  changes  of  the  same  kind  have 
taken  place,  from  time  to  time  In  South  America,  for  instance,  all  the  missions 
there  within  my  recollection  have  been  established. 

1658.  I  rather  referred  to  the  general  professidhal  character  of  the  service,  and 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  assumed  more  of  the  character  of  a  career,  and 

whether  conditions  affecting  the  members  of  (he  service  have  been  changed  ? 

Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  respect  also.  First  of  all,  the  diplo- 
matic  service,  when  I  went  into  it,  was  no  profession  at  all.  It  has  been  brought 
gradually  into  a  state  which,  without  yet  being  a  profession,  has  many  of  its  cha- 
racteristics. 

1659.  1»  ^^^*^  ^^y  ^o^s  your  Lordship  apply  that  to  the  condition  of  things  when 
you  entered  the  service  ? — The  a|)pointments  wc^re  altogether  different,  the  pen- 
sions were  different,  and  I  repeat  that  the  official  characters  of  many  of  the  chiefe 
of  embassies  and  missions,  and  of  the  subordinate  officers,  was  different.  I  think 
I  may  say  generally,  that  the  service  has  been  improved  with  respect  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  its  members.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  so 
comprehensive  a  question ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  change  has  been  progressive, 
independently  of  those  special  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years. 

1660.  Is  the  social  character  of  the  service  altered ;  is  it  more  business-like  than 
it  was,  and  less  connected  with  particular  classes  of  society  ? — No ;  I  am  not 
uware  of  any  special  alteration  in  that  respect. 

1 661 .  Was  the  service  paid  better  in  former  times  than  it  is  now  ? — There  was 
less  regularity  of  payment  in  former  times ;  in  times  preceding  mine,  ambassadors, 
as  I  have  been  told,  were  often  put  to  great  shifts  from  the  irregularity  of  pay* 
ment,  and  upon  the  whole,  taking  that  circumstance  into  consideration,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  present  generation  of  diplomatists  is  better  remunerated 
than  those  of  the  last  generation. 

1662.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that 
the  difference  in  the  expense  of  living  abroad  is  such  as  to  make  the  salaries, 
which  were  formerly  adequate,  now  inadequate  for  the  purpose? — Speaking  from 
my  own  experience  at  Constantinople,  and  taking  into  the  account  what  I  have 
heard  from  others,  I  should  think  that  such  is  generally  the  case. 

1663.  In  the  different  missions  in  which  you  have  served,  have  the  salaries 
which  you  have  received  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  mission  in  the  condition 
which  you  thought  was  requisite  ? — I  should  say  yes,  in  general,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  personally  concerned.  When  I  went  out  to  the  United  States  I  found  myself 
eonsiderably  in  arrear  on  arriving  there,  principally  owing  to  the  expense  of 
furniture,  and  a  purchase  of  plate,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds ; 
but  the  deficit  came  round  by  an  economical  management  of  my  salary,  and 
enabled  me  to  balance  my  accounts. 

1 664.  Do  you  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  diplomatic  service  is  as  well  paid 
as  that  of  other  countries  ? — I  cannot  speak  with  any  positive  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  but  my  impression  is,  that  it  is  so,  except  perhaps  in  the  higher 
embassies.  I  doubt  however,  on  general  report,  whether  the  ambassador  at  Paris 
has  a  sufficient  salary ;  of  the  extras  I  know  nothing. 

1665.  Have  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  of  late  years  shown  a  more 
active  interest  in  their  professional  duties  than  they  did  in  former  times?— I  have 
never  witnessed  any  indifference  or  remissness,  generally  speaking,  on  their  part^ 
either  in  my  earlier  days,  or  in  later  times ;  there  may  be  an  occasional  exception, 
but  answering  the  question  generally,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  marked  difference 
manifested  on  that  head  in  the  progress  of  time. 

1  &6&.  Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  result  from  an  earlier  payment  of 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  for  instance,  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — I  think 
it  hard  upon  young  gentlemen  in  the  service  to  be  kept,  as  I  believe  they 
frequently  have  been,  too  long  without  any  remuneration.  I  think  it  hardly  fair 
to  keep  individuals  long  in  active  service  without  pay.  It  seems  to  be  unjust 
towards  them,  and  scarcely  less  so  towards  those  upon  whom  they  are  dependents 
I  think  it  has  a  certain  effect  in  relaxing  the  hold  which  the  Govemmeni,  or  the 
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<5hief  of  the  embassy,  ought  to  have  over  them.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular 
instance  in  which  it  has  so  operated ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  conse* 
^uence  of  unpaid  employment  too  much  prolonged. 

1667.  Has  there  not  been  a  gradual  relaxation  of  what  was  called  the  old 
family  relation  between  the  head  of  a  mission  and  the  subordinate  members  of  it, 
using  the  words  family  relation,  because  1  believe  that  was  the  phrase  used  in 
the  letter  sent  with  the  attach^  ? — In  all  the  diplomatic  positions  in  which  I  was 
placed  up  to  my  last  embassy  at  Constantinople,  it  was  generally  my  practice 
without  any  particular  instructions  thereon,  to  receive  the  gentlemen  of  the 
embassy,  or  the  mission,  into  my  house ;  and  they  lived  with  me  in  most  respects 
as  of  my  own  family.  At  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  an  incident  that 
occurred,  and  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  OflSce,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  that  particular  embassy.  The  Secretary  of  State  ordered  a  separate 
kitchen  to  be  made  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  new  embassy  house,  and  their  living 
with  the  ambassador,  on  taking  their  meals  with  him,  became  expressly  a  matter 
of  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador. 

1668.  Up  to  that  time  the  members  of  your  mission  had  lived  with  you  like 
members  of  your  household  ? — Never  with  orders  from  the  Government,  but 
as  a  rea8onai)le  accommodation  or  custom,  which  I  had  pleasure  in  keeping  up, 
with  few  exceptions.  After  that  alteration,  the  case  was  different ;  some  of  the 
^ntlemen  on  my  invitation  always  dined  with  me,  and  others  occasionally. 

1669.  ^^  yo^  happen  to  be  aware  whether  that  practice  has  been  discontinued 
in  other  missions  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that'. 

1670.  Do  you  think  that  any  certain  advantages  follow  from  tliat  close  relation 
between  the  head  of  a  mission  and  the  other  members  of  it  ? — ^There  is  an  advan- 
tage, and  also,  I  think,  a  disadvantage.  The  advantage  is,  that  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  embassy  are  more  likely  to  acquire  the  regular  habits  of  a  family ; 
and  the  disadvantage  is,  that  the  chief  of  the  mission  may  be  put  into  the  posi- 
tion of  being  thought  bound  to  entertain  the  gentlemen  of  the  enlbassy  always. 
Consequently  a  practice  which,  with  some  degree  of  discretion,  leads  to  goodwill 
and  the  maintenance  of  proper  relations  between  the  head  of  the  mission  and 
the  other  members  of  it,  might  degenerate  into  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
members,  and  accompanied,  especially  in  the  house  of  an  ambassador  having 
grown-up  children,  with  inconveniences  which  need  not  be  described. 

1 67 1 .  Therefore,  you  would  think  it  no  disadvantage  if  the  attaches  were  to 
receive  a  small  indemnity,  and  that  they  should  no  longer  have  a  distinct  claim 
upon  the  head  of  a  mission  for  their  ordinary  maintenance,  but  nevertheless  that 
beyond  that,  they  should  be  admitted  as  freely  as  possible  into  his  society  ? — My 
ovra  impression  is,  that  they  ought  to  have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  live  according  to  their  rank  in  the  mission,  without  being  dependent  upon  the 
advantage  of  living  with  the  ambassador,  speaking  vnth  reference  to  the  case  of 
their  living  in  the  ambassador's  hotise,  or  their  having  to  find  lodgings  for  them- 
-selves. 

1 672.  In  regard  to  the  separate  kitchen  at  Constantinople,  was  the  service  of  that 
kitchen  supposed  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  embassy,  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  gentlemen  themselves? — As  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  at  their  own 

expense. 

1673.  ^^  youi*  Lordship  ever  considered  the  question  of  any  advantage  that 
would  result  from  a  more  frequent  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — I  think,  as  a  matter  of  impression,  that,  with 

-certain  limitations,  a  definite  amount  of  facility  for  interchange  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage.    It  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  that  for  the  Civil  Service,  what  is  called 
esprit  de  corps  is  not  a  thing  to  be  encouraged ;  1  think  it  weds  people  to  habits 
•of  thought  and  conduct,  which,  at  best,  are  matters  of  indiflTerence  to  the  service ; 
it  tends  to  make  them  think  of  their  office  more  than  of  their  Government,  and 
more  than  of  their  country ;  it  has  a  tendency,  in  short,  to  narrow  the  mind,  and 
if  I  heard  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  to  effect  an  intercommunication  of 
service  between  the  different  Civil  Departments,  at  least  as  to  the  junior  clerks,  I 
think,  as  I  said  before,  that  vrith  certain  limitations,  the  public  interests  might 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  change.  With  regard  to  diplomatic  missions,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  similar  kind  of  interchange,  not  keeping  those  who  are  employed 
^00  long  in  exactly  the  same  position  of  service,  would  be  an  advantage,  as  operat- 
ing favourably  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  expansion  of  the  mind,  and 
Tipon  that  activity  of  the  mind  which  is  derived  from  variety  of  occupation,  and 
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from  not  being  too  much  tethered  to  the  same  spot.  The  duty  of  the  clerks, 
strictly  speaking,  is  confined  very  much  to  copying  despatches,  to  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  office,  and  to  other  employments  of  a  similar  kind.  Certainly,  at 
the  present  time,  when  education  is  more  advanced,  and  when  gentlemen  are  no 
longer  confined  to  their  offices,  but  more  and  more  brought  into  society,  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  give  them  opportunities  of  moving  in  a  wider  official  circle, 
instead  of  sitting  perpetually  at  tbe  same  writing  desks  day  after  day,  and  year 
j^ter  year. 

1674.  Have  you  had,  in  your  chancery,  at  any  time,  any  gentlemen  who  had 
been  detached  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  special  service  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Hammond, 
among  others,  and  Mr.  Mellish  were  both  with  me  at  different  times.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  what  advantage  accrued  therefrom  to  them,  and  throu^^h 
them,  to  the  public  service ;  but  I  can  say  with  certainty,  that  I  derived  very 
considerable  advantage  from  their  experience,  their  zeal,  and  their  intelligence. 

1675.  I  believe  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  project  for  sending  out  students 
to  become  Oriental  attaches  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  natural  to  look  to  the  services  of 
young  Englishmen,  placed  in  a  position  to  learn  the  local  languages,  and  to  obtain 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  a  country  so  peculiai*  as  Turkey,  and  of  a 
place  so  peculiar  as  Constantinople ;  but,  I  think,  that  the  purpose  would  have 
been  more  completely  answered,  if  the  precise  mode  of  attaining  it,  of  which  a 
trial  was  made,  had  not  been  adopted.  If  I  remember  right,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  recommend  one  gentleman 
from  each,  and  upon  a  later  occasion  another  one  from  each  was  asked  for.  Now 
what  you  want  is  not  only  to  put  the  student  into  a  position  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages, and  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  a  country,  but  you  want  young 
men  who  will  take  a  continued  interest  in  the  service,  and  who  will  consider  it  as 
a  career.  If  you  expect  to  have  persons  who  can  be  recommended  on  the  score 
of  their  education  at  the  Univensities,  and  of  their  superior  talents,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  service  of  interpreter  presents  sufficient  inducements  for  them  to  pursue 
it  with  spirit,  or  to  take  a  prolonged  interest  in  the  pursuit ;  but  there  is  a  class  of 
people  in  the  country  who  I  think  would  haVe  been  more  serviceable  in  that  line, 
the  sons,  for  instance,  of  consuls  who  are  married  in  the  country,  and  the  sons  of 
respectable  merchants  and  other  persons  of  that  kind,  who  generally  learn  the 
languages  of  the  country  in  their  childhood,  as  we  unconsciously  pick  up  our  mother 
tongue  in  England.  They  come  to  England  and  pass  several  years  in  receiving 
a  substantial  education,  not  of  a  nature  to  terminate  in  one  of  the  universities,  but 
a  good  useful  course  of  practical  training,  and  they  return  to  Constantinople  or  its 
provinces,  wth  the  impressions  which  belong  to  English  tuition,  although  of  a  less 
distinguished*  kind  than  was  to  be  found  at  public  schools  or  at  the  university. 
Youths  thus  circumstanced  learn  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  receive  early 
impressions  favourable  to  their  career  in  countries  so  peculiar  as  Turkey  and 
Persia;  they  subsequently  cany  back  with  them  a  disposition  leading  them  to  look 
forward  to  promotion  in  the  service  to  which  they  are  destined.  At  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  their  imbibing  the  vices  of  the  Levant,  and  they 
would  retain  a  sufficient  portion  of  English  s>pirit«  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  point 
of  the  highest  importtmce. 

1676.  Does  your  Lordship  consider  that  it  would  be  important,  if  possible,  to 
substitute  Englishmen  for  the  persons  who  are  now  generally  employed  as  drago- 
mans in  Turkey  ? — Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  that  opinion. 

1677.  You  think  that  it  is  practicable? — I^  think  it  is  practicable  in  the  way 
1  have  already  explained ;  but  if  the  change  were  attempted,  it  would  require  to 
be  done  gradually. 

1678.  Is  there  anything  in  the  position  of  a  dragoman  which  would  render  it 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  adapt  himself  to  it  ? — Yes,  there  is ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  difficulty.  There  is  still  enough  of  the  old 
Doanner  of  transacting  business  at  the  Porte  which  might  be  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  a  young  man  imbued  with  English  ideas  ;  but  an  understanding  for 
its  improvement  might  be  effected  between  our  Government  and  the  Porte. 

1679.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  would  connect  the  young 
men  with  the  consular  service,  so  that  the  best  of  them  might  be  afterwards 
appointed  consuls  r — I  think  that  the  plan  of  giving  attaches  occasionsd  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  consular  business  by  practice  is  decidedly  beneficial.  I  was 
glad  myself  to  find  occasions  for  acting  in  that  manner.  Wlienever  opportunities 
occurred,  1  sent  an  attache  to  some  distant  place  on  special  service,  sometimes 
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with  the  previous  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  sometimes  in  urgerrt 
cases  on  my  own  responsibility. 

1680.  VVere  those  duties,  generally  speaking,  well  performed  ? — ^Yes.  Mr. 
Allison,  for  instance,  went  occasionally  into  the  provinces  by  my  direction  on 
some  important  service,  and  in  every  instance  he  not  only  performed  his  duty,  but 
performed  it  in  a  manner  to  do  credit  to  himself,  and  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  embassy. 

1681.  During  the  period  of  your  embassy  at  Constantinople,  was  the  nature  of 
your  relations  with  the  large  body  of  consuls  who  were  within  your  jurisdiction 
such  as  you  thought  most  convenient  for  the  public  service? — I  do  not  at 
present  recall  to  my  recollection  anything  to  which  I  could  object  as  having 
caused  any  injury  or  serious  inconvenience  to  the  pubhc  service  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  was  carried  on  ;  the  intercourse  was  frequent  between  the 
embassy  and  the  different  consulates.  If  ever  I  had  to  complain,  it  was  rather 
of  the  individual,  perhaps  through  mistake  or  accident,  than  of  the  established 
system.  In  consulates  nearer  home  than  the  embassy,  a  clash  might  sometimes 
take  place  between  the  instructions  given  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  those  given 
by  the  ambassador  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

1682.  Would  you  desire  that  there  should  be  a  more  direct  communication 
with  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  from  the  consuls  generally,  rather  than  the 
immediate  communication  which  they  at  present  have  with  the  Foreign  Office  ? — 
It  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  the  system  now  practised  in  Turkey  so  that 
the  consuls  correspond  directly  both  with  the  Foreign  Office  amd  with  the  embassy, 
putting  each  party  in  full  possession  of  the  communications  addressed  to  the 
other,  is  perhaps,  considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  most  convenient  and 
efficient  way  of  carrying  on  the  business,  in  so  far  as  that  of  the  consuls  and  th# 
embassy  is  common  to  each  other. 

1683.  Did  you  find  Miy  inconvenient  interference  with  your  due  share  in 
public  matters  to  arise  from  the  eommunications  between  the  consuls  and  the 
Foreign  Office? — I  cannot  at  once  recall  to  my  recollection  many  particular 
instances ;  there  were,  no  doubt,  some  during  the  long  time  I  wafi  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  probably  more  than  I  was  aware  of  at  the  time. 

1 684.  You  would  not  desire  any  change  in  the  present  system  in  that  respect  ? 
— ^I  should  not  like  to  answer  that  question  definitively. 

1 685.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  convenient  if  the  head  of  a  mission  had  a 
regular  Government  residence  for  his  occupation  ? —That  must  depend  very  much 
on  local  circumstances;  in  countries  where,  from  the  nature  of  our  friendly 
relations,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  their  being  interrupted,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  larger  empires,  I  should  say  that  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  resideace  for 
the  embassy  or  mission  would  be  advantageous  ;  in  countries  like  Turkey,  it  was 
formerly  essential,  and  it  still  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  in  my  opinion. 

1686.  Would  there  not  be  some  necessary  inconvenience  and  difficulty  in 
making  any  such  arrangement  economically  as  to  the  erection  of  a  house  in  anf 
-distant  country  r — In  most  capitals  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  a  house  in 
some  commodious  part,  ready  built ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of 
building ;  at  Constantinople  there  are  special  reasons  for  having  a  residence  for 
the  ambassador,  though  at  the  cost  of  building  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof. 

1687.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  leave 
of  absence  and  the  return  of  persons  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  or  have 
they  been  such  as  you  would  desire  ? — I  rfiould  say  that  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  in  most  cases  be  fully  relied  on.  I  have  always  found  a  gentle- 
manly incIti!iation  on  the  part  of  the  chief  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  consult  the  health, 
<5onTenieiice,  apd  feir  relaxation  from  business  of  any  officer  serving  on  a  mission 
abroad ;  at  the  same  time  regulations  might,  perhaps,  be  introduced  in  -such 
manner  as  to  combine  more  eflFectually  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  with 
that  amount  of  relaxation  from  business  which  the  individuals  employed  may  rea- 
sonably expect,  especially  at  distant  parts  and  in  trying  climates.  As  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  1  have  never  perceived  any  want  of  attention  to  requests 
for  leave  of  absence,  when  properly  grounded,. with  due  regard  for  the  public 
service,  whether  proceeding  from  the  first  or  from  subordinate  stations. 

1 688.  Do  you  think  that  the  deductions  which  are  made  from  the  salaries  in 
consequence  of  absence  are  feiriy  regulated  ? — I  think  that  the  reduction,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  operates  sometimes  rather  too  powerfully  upon  the  interests  of 
individuals,  especially  in  distant  places.     If  the  leave  of  absence  covers  a  con* 
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siderable  space  of  time,  then  the  expense  of  travelling  is  a  small  matter,  and  the 
more  expensive  parts  Of  an  establishment  may  be  dropped  ;  but  if  the  leave  should 
be  suspended  for  a  short  time,  and  the  distance  considerable,  I  think  the  present 
rate  of  reduction  presses  more  heavily  than  perhaps  is  quite  considerate  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  concerned. 

16S9.  You  have  spoken  of  the  irregularity  of  the  payments  in  former  times; 
have  you  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  later  times,  either  as  to  the  payment  of 
.  the  salary  or  the  extraordinaries  ? — As  to  the  extraordinaries,  yes ;  in  the  case  of 
salaries,  I  think  there  is  little  room  for  complaint,  ihough  it  would  certainly 
be  more  satisfactory  to  those  employed,  if  the  quarterly  payments  were  made 
with  greater  regularity  and  promptitude.  With  respect  to  extraordinaries,  1  think 
there  is  positive  hardship,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  charg6  d'affaires,  who 
may  be  less  able  to  make  the  advances  required  on  that  account  than  a  person 
enjoying  higher  rank  in  the  service.  There  may  be  at  times  an  accumulation  of 
two  or  thiee  quarters,  and  that,  at  stations  where  the  extraordinaries  are  large,  is 
attended  with  inconvenience,  even  to  ambassadors ;  and  not  only  so.  but  there  is. 
a  certain  amount  of  loss,  for  interest  on  advances.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  that  part  of  the  service  might  perhaps  be  better  regulated ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  question  of  the  last  importance. 

1690.  In  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the  Crimean  war,  was  not 
your  Lordcjhip  compelled  to  make  lar«»e  allowances,  and  to  sujSer  some  delay  in 
the  repayment  of  those  allowances  ? — Yes ;  1  cannot  mention  from  instant  recol- 
lection any  precise  dates  at  which  the  inconvenience  took  place  ;  but,  no  doubts 
at  that  period  the  extraordinaries  were  of  necessity  greatly  increased,  and  there- 
fore the  inconvenience,  as  a  natural  consequence,  would  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion. Althougli  I  made  little  or  no  change  in  my  household  estabUshment, 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it  was  very  much  increased,  partly  from  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  persons,  who,  passing 
through  Constantinople,  or  staying  there,  had  naturally  strong  claims  on  the 
embassy  and  its  hospitality. 

1691.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  several  other  countries,  of  giving  a  fixed  salary  to  the  different  grades 
of  the  service,  wherever  the  functionary  might  happen  to  reside,  and  then  adding 
to  that  what  is  thought  necessary,  according  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
mission  ? — I  do  not  see  any  positive  advantage  likely  to  result  from  such  an 
arrangement.  All  thin^  considered,  I  conceive  that  the  rule  should  be  a  salary 
proportioned  to  the  individuars  rank  in  the  service,  to  the  nature  of  his  duties, 
and  to  the  requirements  of  his  place  of  residence,  the  salary  covering  all  ordinary 
expenses  of  establishment.  There  might,  as  an  exception,  on  account  of  local  or 
temporary  causes,  be  a  separate  allowance,  regulated  in  each  case  by  the  Foreign. 
OflSce  beforehand,  or  sanctioned  by  the  same  authority  on  the  preyious  appli- 
cation, or  subsequent  explanations  of  the  responsible  person.  Such  is  in  general, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  character  of  our  present  system. 

1692.  Is  there  any  further  remark  that  you  wish  to  make,  or  any  improvement 
that  you  have  to  suggest,  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — You  are  very  good  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  statin^  my  further  opinions ;  but  I  did  not  come  here  with 
any  intention  but  that  of  answering  the  questions  which  the  Conunittee  might 
think  proper  to  put  to  me. 

1693.  Mr.  Layard.l  When  your  Lordship  first  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
it  was  I  believe  the  custom  for  the  head  of  the  mission  to  select  his  own  attaches  ? 
— ^Yes,  that  was  generally  the  case. 

1694.  The  appointment  of  attaches  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ?— ^Entirely ;  but  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  am  acquamted 
with  the  rules  of  the  service,  to  prevent  any  head  of  a  mission  from  appointing^ 
in  addition  to  the  oflScial  appointments,  any  other  person  as  his  private  secretary  ; 
but  then  he  must  meet  the  expense  of  that  appointment  himself. 

1695.  Would  not  such  an  appointment  require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ?— Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

1 696.  Such  being  the  altered  system  of  appointing  the  attach^,  does  not  that 
make  a  difierence  in  the  reception  of  an  attach^  into  the  family  of  the  head  of 
the  mission  ? — No  doubt  it  does  make  a  dijBference. 

1 697.  Might  it  not  happen  that,  for  various  reasons,  the  attach^  appointed  might 
be  personally  objectionable  to  the  head  of  the  mission  ?—No  doubt;  and  1  have 
myself  been  placed  under  circumstances  of  an  unpleasant  kind  on  that  account. 

1698.  Do 
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1698.  I)oyou  tbiiik  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  head  of  a  mission  power  to 
appoint  oni^  of  his  attaches  as  private  secretary,  with  an  increase  of  pay  from  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — I  think,  that  if  the  head  of  a  mission  veished  to  make  such  an 
appointment,  he  should  submit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

i()99.  D6  you  think  there  should  be  a  small  increase  of  pay  for  (he  attach^ 
thus  appointed?— It  does  not  strike  me  that  there  would  be  any  objection; 
increase  of  ^ork  ought,  in  most  cases,  to  carry  with  it  increase  of  pay. 

1700.  I  believe  that  at  Consjtantinople  all  the  attaches  are  lodged  in  the 
embassy  ? — All  of  them. 

1701.  Did  either  of  the  Oriental  attaches  sent  out  to  Constantinople  attain 
sufficient  fluency  in  vnriting  and  speaking  Turkish  to  enable  you  to  avail  yourself 
of  their  services  in  preference  to  the  native  dragomans  r— Sufficiently  in  ordinary 
cases  ;  but  not  sufficiently  in  cases  of  political  importance,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

1702.  Considering  the  great  difl&culty  of  acquiring  the  Turkish  language,  and 
especially  in  writing  it,  do  you  think  that  the  system  which  you  propose  of  having 
young  men  born  in  the  country  and  who  had  been  accustomed  from  an  early 
period  to  speak  t!ie  Turkish  language,  preferable  to  sending  out  young  men  to 
study  it?— My  own  impression  is,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  embassy  would  be  best  served  in  respect  to  interpretation  by 
persons  taken  from  the  class  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

1703.  I  believe  that  among  the  Turkish  Ministers,  the  habit  of  speaking 
French  has  very  much  increased  r — A  good  deal. 

1704.  In  the  communications  from  the  Porte  to  the  heads  of  missions,  the 
French  language  is  generally  used,  is  it  not? — Generally ;  public  notes  are  often 
written  in  English  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  the  essential  communications  are 
pretty  generally  in  French. 

1 705.  Those  are  the  communications  from  a  mission  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes,  just  so. 

1706.  But  are  the  communications  from  the  Turkish  Government  to  a  mission 
not  in  French  ? — On  solemn  occasions  the  Turkish  language  is  still  used  ;  but  in 
eases  of  a  more  confidential  character,  the  French.  Of  late  there  have  been 
cases  where  notes  have  been  written  in  French ;  but  on  any  solemn  or  very  formal 
occasion,  the  Porte,  I  imagine,  would  still  employ  its  own  language,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  embassy  (I  mean  our  own)  would,  as  a  rule,  reply  in  English. 

1 707.  ITiat  is  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Foreign  Office,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  so,  that  either  each  party  uses  his  own  language,  or  they  both  use  a  common 
lansmao^e. 

1 708.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  retain  the  appointment  of  Oriental  secretary 
at  Constantinople  ? — To  say  the  truth,  I  have  doubts  on  that  subject ;  there  are 
occasions  on  which  the  embassy  might  certainly  feel  the  want  of  such  an  officer ; 
but  any  continued  necessity  for  his  services  in  a  separate  position  is  not  so 
apparent. 

1709.  Before  Mr.  Alison  was  appointed,  I  believe  that  for  some  years  there 
was  no  Oriental  secretary  ?  —  The  only  Oriental  secretaries  I  remember  were 
Mr.  Terrick  Hamilton,  who  is  still  alive,  and  Mr.  Eliot ;  and  then  I  think  there 
was  a  long  interval  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Allison,  who  was  much  distin- 
guished by  his  talent  for  languages,  and  generally  much  employed  in  the  embassy. 

1710.  ChairmanJ]  Is  there   not  an  advantage  iu  having  such  a  man  as  an 
Oriental  secretary  there,  whom  you  could  send  on  special  missions  of  a  local 
character,  such  as  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — No  doubt  occasions  may  arise 
when  the  services  of  a  person  possessing  a  large  share  of  natural  intelligence,  and 
general  knowledge,  with  particular  qualifications  as  to  language,  are  of  much  value; 
but  if  it  were  an  object  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  foreign  service  as  much  as 
possible,  I  doubt  whether  the  services  in  question  might  not  be  sufficiently  ren- 
dered by  the  senior  Oriental  attache,  without  the  special   appointment  of  an 
Oriental  secretary.     Undoubtedly,  there  is  something  to  be  considered  on  each 
side  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  my  decision,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  look  forward  to  the  suspension  of  the  post,  whenever  that  measure  can 
be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  the  able  and  intelligent  gentleman  who  occupies 
the  place  now. 

1711.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  how 
you  employed  the  Oriental  secretary?— His  principal  employment  was  translating 
papers  from  the  Turkish,  or  translatii^g  English  papers  into  Turkish,  sometimes  of 
a  confidential,  and  sometimes  of  a  formal  kind. 
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*gj^^^       doubt  it  much  ;  certainly  not  by  the  present  native  dragomans. 

eenmre.  1713.  How  did  you  employ  the  Oriental  attaches? — They  were  employed  oe* 

13  May  i86k  casionally  in  aid  of  the  others,  for  interpretation  on  the  minor  affidrs  of  the 
embassy,  commercial  or  judicial  matters,  and  for  cases  in  which  the  consular  chan- 
cery was  concerned,  incidents  compromising  English  subjects^  and  in  short  for  any 
occasional  and  minor  affairs  of  different  kinds. 

1714.  Were  they  employed  also  in  the  chancery,  like  other  attaoh&i  ?-— Yes ; 
part  of  their  duty  was,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ambassador,  to  be  ^nployed  in  the 
chancery  business. 

1715.  It  was  the  habit,  was  it  not,  at  Constantinople,  to  send  the  attaches,  not 
only  the  Oriental  attaches,  but  the  others,  to  take  charge  of  consulates  when  the 
consul  was  absent  ? — This  was  occasionally  done. 

1716.  Did  you  find  that  system  work  well  ? — I  think  it  was  attended  with  good 
effects. 

1717.  It  would  give  the  attaches  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  knowle^^e 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1718.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  might  be  generally  adopted  with  advaiw 
tage  to  the  service  ? — Yes. 

1719.  I  believe  Mr.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Ori^ital  attaches,  was  afterwards  made 
consul  at  Erzeroom  ? — Yes. 

1720.  And  Mr.  Doria  was  transferred  to  the  Persian  Mission? — Yes,  by  tho 
Foreign  Office. 

1721.  Of  those  four  gentlemen  originally  sent  out,  tue  only  cme  now  at  C<Mi- 
stantinople  is  Mr.  Hughes  ? — Mr.  Wood,  a  very  talented  young  man,  (lied  at  t;he 
time  when  he  was  attached  to  a  mission  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  under  Gei^ral 
Williams ;  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Doria  went  to  Persia.  Mr.  Hughes  went  to 
Erzeroom,  and  Lord  Strangford,  who  acquired  the  Turkish  and  Persian  language* 
in  a  manner  to  fit  him  for  any  work  in  whicH  those  languages  were  concerned,  dis- 
played very  considerable  talent  and  fitness  for  acquiring  knowledge  in  all  respects  ; 
but  at  that  time  his  health  was  very  uncertain,  and  it  was  not  found  convenient  ta 
employ  him  in  communications  with  the  Porte.  But  I  believe,  as  far  as  langoie^ 
was  concerned,  thnt  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  service. 

1722,.  Will  you  kindly  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  shouid  be  the  staff  of  ti» 
embassy  at  Constantinople  ? — I  am  not  aware  thai  it  is  too  much  or  too  little  at 
present ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  it  sufficiently  under  my  view  to  be  able  to^ 
give  a  positive  answer  to  the  question  at  once,  with  satisfaction  to  myself. 
I  1723.  Do  you  consider  that  embassy  exceptional  with  regard  to  the  staff? — 

No  doubt.  I  know  of  no  embassy,  unless  it  be  the  embassy  at  Paris,  which  haft 
such  constant  work  as  that  of  Constantinople. 

1 724.  In  your  time  was  the  embassy  rather  over  officered  than  under  affic^ed  t 
— I  think  there  was  sufficient ;  but  during  the  war  the  increase  of  business  warn 
very  great,  even  in  the  common  writing  of  despatches.  There  was  one  yeal*  in 
which,  if  I  remember  right,  the  number  of  de^^patches  addressed  by  me  to  the 
Foreign  Office  alone  was  about  1,750. 

1 725.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  hours  your  Lordship  was  constantly  ^igaged 
in  business  in  the  24  was  very  great  ? — Yes. 

1726.  And  the  embassy  in  general  was  very  hard  worked? — Yea,  that  is  my 
recollection  of  it. 

1727.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service  should  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  their  own  resources;  in  other  words^ 

'  that  they  should  have  an  independent  fortune  of  their  own  ?— I  think  so,  most 

decidedly.  My  opinion  has  sometimes  been  asked  by  persons  with  regard  to  their 
children  or  other  near  relations,  and  I  have  always  said  that  as  a  career  the  diplo* 
matic  service  was  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  that  unless  there  was  some  kind  of 
independence  possessed  by  the  candidate,  it  was  not  a  service  which  I  conJki 
conscientiously  recommend  in  the  sense  of  a  profession. 

1728.  Would  that  observation  apply,  even  supposing  the  systCTa  of  pecaons  was 
placed  upon  a  new  footing  ? — I  am  free  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  a  regular  pra>« 
fession  at  home  offers  a  much  better  prospect  of  advantage  than  diplomacy  to  m 
young  man  of  industry,  talent,  and  ambition. 

.  1729.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  education  of  a  young  man  going  into 
the  diplomatic  service,  having  reference  to  a  college  educatioti  or  education  in  a^ 
public  school  ? — I  may  speak  under  prejudice,  having  heea  at  a  po))lte  sdboq)^ 
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myself,  and  having  been  also  at  college.     It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  me  to  view         ViMOttat 
that  sort  of  education  with  favour.     No  doubt,  a  strict  diplomatic' education       Str^ifrrdi^ 
Blight  be  better  conducted,  and  tlie  habits  of  mind  resulting  from  it  might  be  more         Bedd^f. 
readily  acquired  upon  some  other  plan,  and  in  some  other  place  of  tuition,  but  I       ~7l      71 
eonsider  the  spirit  which  is  to  be  obtained  at  our  best  public  schools,  and  also  at       ^    ^^ 
the  university,  as  a£Pording  an  advantage  far  beyond  any  mere  formal  acquisitions. 
f  have  an  impression  that  it  is  more  and  more  of  consequence  for  every  branch  of 
ibe  puUie  service  that  a  man's  character  should  be  drawn  out,  and  corrected  by 
diseipline,  and  that  he  should  acquire  habits  of  acting  in  a  right,  a  large,  and 
eomprebensive  manner,  rather  than  making  it  his  chief  point  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  languages,  or  of  natural  philosophy,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  which  no  doubt  ~ 
is  an  advantage  in  conjunction  with  others ;  but  when  }/ou  put  a  question  to  me, , 
•0  that  the  two  laodes  of  education  are  contrasted  one  with  the  other,  I  think 
that  for  a  service  like  the  diplomatic  service  1  should  give  the  preference  to  a 
classical  education. 

1 730.  Have  you  had  experience  of  any  of  the  young  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  preseht  limited  competitive  examinations  ? — No. 

1731.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  system  is  advisable? — I  can  only  answer  by' 
conjecture,  not  having  had  occasion  to  witness  the  effects  of  it,  but  speaking  gene- 
rally, no  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  that  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
public  service  abroad  should  show  that  they  hav^  a  competent  knowledge  of  those 
q)ecial  parts  of  education  which  cannot  be  dispensed  witli ;  but  I  think  that  the 
examinations  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  applied  to  details  in  a  manner  to  give 
undue  advantage  to  inferior  abilities  over  those  of  a  higher  order  less  drawn  out, 
and  not  having  had  the  same  mechanical  training  as  to  particulars.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  if  the  young  men,  instead  of  being  required  to  give  a  list  of  the 
rivers  and  mountains  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  world,  were  called  upon  to  show 
a  general  acquaintance  with  geography,  and  other  branches  of  liberal  knowledge, 
and  to  explain  what  course  they  would  pursue  under  given  circumstances,  or  state, 
for  instance,  their  ideas  of  an  honest,  fair  dealing,  efficient  negotiator,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  empire,  the  interests  of  Government  and  people  would  in  the 
end  be  best  promoted. 

1 732.  Mr.  Bail/ie  Cochrane.']  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  certain  qualifications 
requisite  in  an  attach^  which  no  examination  can  at  all  test? — Just  so;  the 
question,  in  its  nature,  is  conjectural,  but  such  are  my  impressions. 

^733*  Chairman.]  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  an  ordinary  English  educa- 
tion, such  as  you  have  described  it,  would  generally  include  that  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language  which  you  probably  consider  essential  for  a 
diplomatic  career  ? — As  things  are  now,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  candidates 
flhould  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French  language ;  of  course,  the 
more  he  knows  the  better ;  but  as  to  what  is  essential  for  a  beginning,  I  should 
lay  that  it  would  suffice  to  spell  French  intelligibly,  to  speak  it  for  common  pur- 
poses, and  to  have  read  a  few  of  the  Ji)est  works  in  that  language. 

1734.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  diplomacy,  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  every  one  should  be  able  to  use  the  French  language  with  ease  and 
comfort  to  himself,  so  that  it  would  be  the  same  thing  to  him  as  his  own  language? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  with  regard  to  those  holding  the  higher  positions,  who 
are  called  upon  to  negotiate  either  with  Frenchmen,  or  with  persons  of  another 
country,  habituated  to  converse  in  French,  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
langug^  is  desiraWe.  In  negotiating  with  Frenchmen,  if  any  question  were 
raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word,  I  should  always  feel  a  delicacy  in  pressing 
my  own  view.  Such  questions  will  not  unfrequently  occur  amongst  people  of 
fl^  same  country.    Even  upon  a  question  of  spelling,  people  do  not  al^-ays  agree. 

1735.  May  not  the  French  language  be  regarded  as  the  general  diplomatic 
mode  of  coramunicatian  ? — Yes. 

1736.  Mr.  Bailiie  Cochrane.]  Does  your  Lordship  consider  that  the  good 
opinion  and  appreciation  of  the  Minister  under  whom  an  attache  has  served  for  a 
certain  rraraber  of  years,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  merits,  without  his  being 
examined  by  any  Board  ? — ^The  Honourable  Member  refers,  I  presume,  to  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities ;  we  must  also  consider  those  acquirements  which  are, 
in  troth,  the  tools  of  the  profession.  If  an  attach^  were  quite  unexceptionable  in 
the  higher  attainments,  but  at  the  same  time  positivdy  ignorant  of  &reiga 
languages^  witSi  a  confused  smattering, of  geography,  andotha*  branches  of  knqw^ 
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ledge  which  come  frequently  into  play,  no  doubt  that  man  would  be  an  imperfect 
instrument  in  diplomatic  business. 

1 737.  He  would  not  in  that  case  be  approved  by  the  Minister  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

1738.  Your  Lordship  is  no  doubt  aware  of  what  the  examinations  are  which 
attaches  have  now  to  undergo  before  the  Civil  Service  examiners? — Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  fellen  practically  under  my  immediate  notice.  1  recollect  seeing^  a 
series  of  questions  in  one  of  the  early  reports,  in  which  a  young  man  was  ,asked 
the  name  of  some  stream  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  did  not  know,  and  as  fur  as  I 
remember,  there  was  an  unfavourable  impression  made  by  his  ignorance,  and  that 
put  me  in  mind  of  an  answer  once  j;iven  by  a  youpg  man  at  college,  when  asked 
at  what  point  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont.     He  said  at  the  narrowest. 

1739.  Mr,  Hope]  On  the  question  of  education,  your  Lordship  stated  that  you 
thought  it  most  important  that  an  English  spirit  should  be  infused  into  it  ? — Yes ; 
perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  using  the  word  English,  and  I  should  have  said,  more 
properly,  a  British  spirit. 

1740.  In  stating  that  you  attach  great  importance  to  that,  I  presume  ycm  mean 
that  you  would  wish  young  men  to  be  educated  as  much  as  possible  at  home 
before  going  abroad  ? — Yes  ;  that  they  should  receive  the  earliest  part  of  their 
education  at  home. 

1741.  With  a  view  to  acquiring  thoroughly  British  feelings  and  British  ideas? 
— Yes;  I  think  so. 

1 742.  With  reference  to  the  French  language,  I  understood  your  Lordship's 
answer  to  be,  that  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  diplomatic  profession,  a  very  com- 
plete knowledge  and  fluency  in  speaking  were  required,  but  I  apprehend  that 
you  would  be  content  if  a  young  man,  on  first  going  abroad,  acquired  that 
fluency  after  he  arrived  at  his  mission  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  better  if  he 
understood  French,  so  as  to  speak  it  fluently. 

1 743.  But  you  would  not  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  a  home  education  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  it  ? — No  ;  I  think  not  to  tlmt  degree. 

1 744.  Mr.  Hankey.']  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  changing 
the  name  of  paid  attaches  to  that  of  secretaries  ? — I  think  there  would  be  one 
advantage  in  it.     Secretary  is  an  English  word,  which  attach^  is  not. 

1745.  Sir  Minto  Farguhar.]  Would  it  not  place  them  in  a  better  position 
with  regard  to  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  embassies  ? — No  com- 
parative disadvantage  on  that  account  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  but  if  I  had 
been  consulted,  I  should  rather  have  called  them  secretaries  than  attaches. 
When  I  first  entered  the  service  there  were  no  attach^,  but  there  was  the  same 
thing  without  the  name ;  that  is,  young  men  were  sometimes  employed  in  aid  of 
the  Secretary  of  Legation  or  Embassy,  on  selection  by  the  head  of  the  mission* 

1 746.  It  has  been  suggested  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined 
before  this  Committee,  that  if  you  called  them  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries, 
instead  of  secretaiy,  and  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  it  would  give  them  a 
better  position? — If  1  were  beginning  my  career,  I  might  prefer  being  called 
secretary  rather  than  attache.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  serious  objection 
to  making  the  change,  and  if  the  change  were  made,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factoiy  probably. 

1747.  Sir  John  Acton.']  Do  you  think  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  might  be 
improved  if  it  were  made  a  more  profitable  career  than  it  is,  and  more  fit  to  bear 
a  comparison,  with  respect  to  profits  and  advantages,  with  other  professions? — 
r  think  that  the  appointments  should  be  sufijcient  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  duties,  and  that  any  individual  employed  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  be  placed  on  terms  of  society  with  the  native  gen- 
tlemen ;  an  ambassador  with  those  of  the  first  rank,  and  an  envoy  vnth  those  of  the 
class  generally.  An  ambassador  is  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  personal  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  Crown,  and  the  substantive  advantage  of  that  position  to  the  public 
is,  that  he  is  enabled  to  communicate  directly  with  the  foreign  Sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  accredited,  and  to  communicate  with  him  on  equal  terms.  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  that  kind^  there  ought  to  be  a  representation  similar  to  that  which 
the  men  of  high  rank  in  the  country  would  exhibit ;  it  would  not  be  necessary 
that  an  ambassador  should  be  able  to  vie  with  persons  of  largest  fortune  in  the 
country,  but  generally,  vnth  the  average  highest  rank ;  for  instance,  the  highest 
rank  in  this  country  is  that  of  duke,  and  we  have  some  dukes  who  possess 
very  large  properties,  and  others  who  can  just  keep  up  their  position.    I  should 
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say  that  in  regulating  these  matters^  an  ambassador  should  be  abl^  to  keep  upon  the 
same  terms  in  society  as  the  least  favoured  of  those  who  move  in -a  rank  of  that 
kind. 

1 748.  Do  you  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  suffered  from  its 
not  being  so  profitable  as  a  career,  or  as  not  presenting  so  good  an  opening  as 
other  professions? — I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone, 
that  it  has  so  suffered ;  there  is,  generally,  such  a  spirit  amongst  the  gentlemen 
employed,  that  they  would  rather  make  sacrifices  out  of  their  own  means  than 
allow  the  service  to  suffer ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  leave  an  opening  for  such  sacri- 
fices. To  speak  from  conjecture,  I  should  presume  that  adequate  remuneration 
and  the  prospect  of  high  eventual  prizes  would  obtain  for  the  public  a  greater 
command  of  talent. 

1 749.  May  I  ask  your  Lordship  what  your  opinion  is,  from  your  experience  at 
the  diHerent  Courts,  of  the  efficiency  of  our  Diplomatic  Service,  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  States  ? — This  question  may  be  referred  either  to  the  diplomacy  of 
this  country  as  compared  with  the  diplomacy  of  other  countries,  or  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  individuals  employed  therehi  by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  compared 
vnth  their  colleagues  employed  by  other  Governments.  I  partake  the  opinion 
expressed  by  many,  that  our  diplomacy,  taken  in  the  first  sense  from  early  times, 
has  not  been  remarkably  successful.  The  nation  may  be  said  to  have  made  its 
way  to  an  increase  of  power  and  glory  less  by  negotiation  than  by  force  of  arms 
and  commercial  enterprise.  Looking  at  our  diplomacy  in  the  more  limited  and 
personal  sense,  I  see  no  reason  to  stigmatize  the  individuals  employed  in  it  abroad 
as  generally  inferior  to  those  employed  in  a  similar  service  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments. Now  and  then,  here  or  there  an  individual  of  remarkable  talent  or 
character  may  be  found,  and  his  country  would  naturally  have  the  advantage  of 
his  superior  efficiency,  whether  in  the  service  of  this  or  any  other  Government. 
But  facts,  I  conceive,  would  by  no  means  warrant  a  supposition  that  the  Queen's 
diplomatic  servants  are,  as  a  class,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  at  all 
inferior  to  their  foreign  competitors. 

1 750.  Neither  now,  nor  at  any  former  period  ? — It  may  be  that  latterly  the 
average  character  of  persons  employed  in  our  Diplomatic  Service  has  been  higher. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  some  very  distinguished  men  in 
that  service,  such,  for  instance,  as  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  St.  Helens,  Lord 
Auckland,  and  others,  perhaps ;  but  my  impression  is,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
service  was  not  so  generally  well  supplied  as  it  has  been  of  late  years. 

1751.  Mr.  Chant  Duff.]  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  salary  of  our 
ambassadors  ought  to  correspond  with  the  average  fortunes  of  the  people  moving 
in  the  very  best  society  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited  ? — ^Yes. 

J  752.  Now,  apply  that  principle  to  the  Paris  embassy ;  should  you  not  say  that 
the  Paris  embassy  was  rather  overpaid  than  underpaid  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  overpaid  ;  rather  the  contrary.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
expenditure,  in  general,  may  have  been  reduced ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  very 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  I  believe  that  the  present  manner  of  living 
in  Paris,  especially  on  the  part  of  official  people  in  the  French  service,  is  more 
expensive  than  ever. 

1753.  I  should  conceive  that  the  salary  of  our  ambassador  at  Paris  would 
represent  very  much  more  than  the  average  fortunes  of  most  of  the  people  moving 
in  the  best  society  in  Paris  ? — That  I  cannot  speak  to  with  accuracy ;  but  10,000  /. 
a  year,  which  is  the  salary  of  our  ambassador  in  Paris,  would  certainly  be  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  France.  But  then  you  must  recollect  that  we  have  no  longer 
to  deal  with  the  old  nobility  of  France,  but  with  that  commercial  aristocracy, 
which '  can  compete  to  any  amount,  and  with  much  larger  incomes  than  Lord 
Cowley  now  enjoys. 

1754.  But  then  the  salary,  vnth  its  allowances  and  advantages,  amounts,  does  it 
not,  to  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  10,000  I.  a  year,  including  a  house  and 
many  other  things  ? — ^The  house  is  a  positive  addition,  no  doubt ;  but  if  the 
Government,  in  furnishing  a  house,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  ambassador  a 
house  of  the  value  of  2,000  /.  or  3,000  /.  a  year,  of  course  you  must  give  him  a 
proportionate  salary,  for  nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  a  house  too  large  for  your 
income. 

1755.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Paris  house  rent  is  by  far  the  greatest  expense  ? — 
0.47.  .  X  3  I  remember 
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J[[|JJ^*         I  remember  a  tiaie  when  everything  was  chea{)er  in  France  than  in  this  country, 

j^^f^      fe«t  I  believe  it  is  not  the  case  now. 

]^  1 756.  Would  you  not  say  that  in  St.  Petersburg  the  salary  was  decidedly  too  low, 

la  Jiay  1861.  **  ^^?  7,000  /,  a  year  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  positively  at  this  moment.  When 
I  was  appointed  to  St.  Petersbui^,  many  years  ago,  I  remember  to  have  asked  Loid 
Heytosbury,  who  would  have  been  my  predecessor,  whether  I  should  be  ruined, 
and  he  said,  "  No;  but  you  will  have  to  put  in  1,000/.  a  year  of  your  own." 

1757.  Applying  the  principle  which  you  mentioned  just  now,  7,000  /.  a  year 
would  certainly  not  represent  the  average  fortunes  of  i>ersons  moving  in  the  very 
best  society  in  St.  Petersburg? — I  think  not;  my  impression  is  that  oar 
-ambassadco'.  Lord  Napier,  is  underpaid. 

1758.  Mr.  Bope,']  I  believe  you  have  no  special  knowledge  as  to  Paris  ? — No ; 
Jiothlng  but  what  any  gentleman  might  have  from  reading  the  papers  and  visit- 
ing Uie  country,  as  a  private  individual. 

^759'  Your  princi|jle  would  be  that  the  ambassador  should  have  a  fortune 
equal  to  that  of  persons  in  the  habit  of  giving  entertainments  and  receiving 
society? — Yes ;  but  rather  by  way  of  illustration  than  to  give  an  exact  measure 
of  what  is  requisite ;  you  must  take  a  census  of  the  fortunes  at  Paris,  in  order  to 
bring  the  idea  practically  into  play. 

1760.  I  believe  that  in  Paris,  and  in  some  other  continental  capitals,  bankers 
and  other  large  capitalists  are  the  great  entertainers? — I  suppose  they  are. 

1761.  You  drew  a  distinction  between  the  post  of  ambassador  and  that  of 
minister  ? — Yes. 

1762.  In  your  experience  do  you  consider  that  cases  arise  in  which  that 
becomes  a  very  material  difference  ? — The  difference  is  what  I  stated  before, 
namely,  that  an  ambassador  has  by  custom  a  right  to  personal  communication  with 
the  Sovereign,  on  the  principle  of  personal  representation,  which  is,  no  doubt  a 
considerable  advantage,  especially  in  countries  where  the  chief  power  is  arbitrary. 

1763.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  justify  a  re-establishment  of  embassies, 
which  has  been  done  now  in  several  of  the  great  Courts  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so. 
The  first  object  to  be  had  in  view  is,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  without  any 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  the  Government,  which  has  to  regulate  provisionally 
questions  of  that  sort,  must  form  its  judgment  on  that  principle  in  deciding  the 
amount  to  be  respectively  allowed  to  heads  of  missions.  But  there  are  local, 
political,  and  social  circumstances,  accidents  of  time  and  place,  which  must  likewise 
come  under  consideration,  and  sometimes  modify  the  application  of  a  general 
principle.  I  had  a  commission  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  our  consuls  in  America, 
when  I  was  minister  there,  and  I  reported  to  the  Government  what  I  thought 
would  be  a  proper  salary  for  each,  agreeably  to  those  considerations.  My  recom- 
mendation was  approved,  and  subsequently  remaitied  in  force  for  several  years.  At 
last  a  change  of  Government  took  place,  and  the  order  of  the  day  was  economy ; 
and  then,  without  any  reference  to  propriety  or  to  local  considerations,  a  general 
order  was  issued  to  reduce  all  the  salaries,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  that 
that  sort  of  action,  proceeding  from  head  quarters,  is  not  £&vourable  to  the  efll- 
ciency  of  the  public  service. 

1764.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  entertainments,  it  has  been  stated  before 
this  Committee  that  the  giving  of  entertainments  under  particular  circumstances 
becomes  sometimes  a  matter  of  considerable  political  importance ;  do  you  concur  in 
that  opinion  ?— To  a  certsdn  degree.  They  may  be  said  to  favour  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  foreigner  and  the  natives  in  society.  They  place  the  ambas- 
sador ia  a  friendly  light,  and  altogether  prconote  the  efficiency  of  his  political 
irelattons. 

1765.  Hve  you  obserTed  that  the  United  States  Ministers  are  paid  con- 
siderably less  than  our  ministers,  and  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
how  they  are  able  to  get  on  upon  their  salaries  ?  —  They  certainly  are  not 
behindhand  in  making  eflfective  negotiations,  and  it  might  apparently  be  deduced 
item  that  drcumstance,  that  less  display  and  hospitality  were  necessary ;  but  I  think 
tfae  Americans  ane  in  a  peculiar  position ;  they  have  been  considered  rather  as  in 
B  stale  of  adolescenoe  than  as  having  «ome  to  maturity,  and  people  do  not  expect 
80  much  from  them  in  certain  respects  as  they  would  from  the  representatives  of 
countries  established  under  different  forms  of  government  and  less  democratic 
institutions.  The  American  Ministers,  in  general,  are  placed  socially  in  positions 
which  would  hardly  be  acceptable  to  this  or  other  European  conntries. 

1766.  With 
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1766.  With  regard  to  the  geBeral  cbsmetev  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  an  I 
right  in  stating  the  impression  as  I  hare  derired  it  from  your  Lordship  to  bei,       *222mb^*^ 
that  although  we  might  on  one  .occasion  meet  in  other  services  in  mattery  of         lUaiKffi. 
negotiation,  one  man  who  was  better  than  our  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand  we      i-»Mav  i8Sf# 
might  en  another  occasion  meet  an  interior,  so  that  you  consider  the  general 

average  character  of  our  di^^matista  te  be  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world } 
— I  should  say  so,  decidedly- 

1767.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  relations  between  the  Foreign  Office 
of  this  country  and  the  heads  of  missions,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  persons 
«ent  to  those  missions^  are  satisfactc^y  ? — I  think  it  might  be  better  if  the  head  of 
a  mission  were  allowed  to  exercise  rather  more  influence  in  the  appointment  of  his 
inmiediate  subordinates.  I  have  myself  been  occasionally  disconcerted  by  receiving 
a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office,  saying  that  sudai  and  such  a  gentleman,  of  whom 
I  had  never  heard  before,  u  as  to  be  received  into  my  family.  At  Constantinople, 
and  possibly  elsewhere,  this  practice  has  been  modified  by  what  I  ventioaed  . 
before ;  but  for  a  married  man,  or  one  having  grown-up  daughters,  the  incon- 
venience is  obvious.  Considerations  that  would  have  weight  in  &  private  family 
can  hardly  be  overlooked  with  propriety  at  an  ambassador's  residenca 

1^768.  In  a  distant  mission  and  in  a  somewhat  stvange  country,  is  it  not  almost 
compulsory  upon  a  minister  to  live  very  intimately  with  the  gentlemen  of  hi« 
mission  ? — So  it  is  ;  but  I  think  the  amount  of  intimaey  should  be  the  result  of  a 
kind  disposition  on  one  side  and  of  a  sense  of  duty  on  the  other,  and  not  the 
mere  result  of  a  forced  familiar  intercourse,  which  at  times  may*  engender  serioas 
rviL 

1 769.  In  a  country  where  there  are  only  very  few  English  residents,  are  th^ 
not  so  much  thrown  together  that  conditions  of  that  kind  are  much  h^urder  than 
m  any  European  capital  ? — No  doubt. 

1770.  You  think  that  some  communication  might  take  place  between  the  head 
of  a  mission  and  the  Foreign  Office  before  definite  appointments  were  made  of  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  mission? — I  incline  to  that  opinion. 

1771.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  in  otl]^r  eocmtries?^ — I  oamMck 
tell ;  it  appears,  to  have  been  formerly  in  oursu 

1 772.  With  regard  to  communications  betvreen  the  Foreign  Minister  a»i  tk« 
bead  of  a  mission,  do  you  think  that  any  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  krgdy 
Hicreased^habit  of  writing  private  letters  ? — ^The  practice  of  private  correspondence^ 
I  think,  is  one  upon  which  it  would  hardly  answer  any  good  purpose  to  lay  restrii!* 
taon.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  more  advantage  results  from  the  use  of  priTate 
eorrespondence  than  the  contrary ;  but  the  practice  may  be  carried  too  far. 

1773.  In  a  certain  degree,  must  not  a  very  continual  private  correspondence 
detract  something  from  the  influence  of  the  public  documentary  correspondence  ? 
— Not,  if  it  be  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit.  I  conceive  that  the  use  of  private 
eorrespondence  is  to  afibrd  a  clearer  view  of  the  scope  and  indent  of  the  official 
iBstraction,  and  to  convey  suggestions,  or  matters  of  information,  without  being 
committed  to  the  formalities  of  the  official  correspondence,  and  to  the  publicity 
which  frequently  attends  it ;  but  anything  which  has  the  efifect  of  contradicting  im 
private  what  is  made  matter  of  instruction  in  the  public  correspondence,  or  any- 
thing that  produces  an  action  in  public  affairs,  of  which  there  is  na  trace  in  the 
public  correspondence,  is  open  to  objeetiom,  as  it  is  liable  to  abuse. 

1774.  Have  you  found  yourself  annoyed  or  restricted  in  your  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  circumstance  of  most  of  the  important  despatches 
being  from  time  to  time  laid  before  Parliament  ?— I  do  not  remember  at  this 
morment  to  have  experienced  any  annoyance  from  it  myself;  but  there  are,  doubt- 
less, occasions  where  the  public  interests  might  be  compromised  by  indiscriminate 
publication.  There  have  been  cases  where  I  should  have  wished  a  Despatch  to 
be  published,  and  others  where  I  should  have  deprecated  ite  publication.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  for  such  matters. 

•  775'  Have  you  ever  had  cause'  to  complain  of  communieatioiis^.  whidi  you 
regarded  as  of  a  private  nature,  having  b^en  laid  b^ore  ParUament  ? — ^Na ;  I  do 
not  remember  any  instance  respectnig  myself;  but  I  must  say^  that  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  most  unfair  thing,  and  one  of  which  I  should  have  thought  myself  entitled  to 
eocnplahi,  if  any  letter  of  mine  marked  **  private,*'  and  written:  in  the  usual  firarm 
of  private  personal  correspondence,  had  been  laid  bdTof e  the  pnblir  vrithout  My 
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express  consent.   I  have  always  understood  that  private  letters  of  this  kind  are  as 
correspondence  between  individuals,  although  relating  to  public  subjects. 

1776.  When  you  have  headed  a  Despatch  **  Private  and  Confidential,'*  have 
you  thereby  intended  that  that  Despatch  should  not  go  beyond  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself? — Letters  marked  "  Private  and  Confidential,"  written  in  regular 
form  on  large  paper,  are  usually  considered  as  part  of  the  public  correspondence, 
subject,  as  to  publicity,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1 777.  You  draw  then  a  clear  distinction  between  Despatches  which  you  must  con- 
sider of  a  reserved  character,  and  the  private  correspondence  between  individuals  f 
— Decidedly ;  it  was  to  the  latter  class  of  private  correspondence  that  my  remarks 
were  addressed  ;  but  I  submit  that  the  public  in  fairness  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  1  he  Foreign  Office  might  be  moved  by  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  such 
correspondence ;  but  that  is  a  different  point ;  as  long  as  there  is  no  intervention 
of  the  kind,  I  consider  the  correspondence  in  question  as  being  between 
two  individuals,  and,  in  honour,  not  to  be  communicated  beyond  the  writer's 
intention. 

1778.  Mr.  Hope.']  I  presume  the  necessity  for  private  correspondence  arises 
partly  from  the  liability  to  the  production  of  everything  that  is  official  ? — Yes. 
The  Secretary  of  State  must  have  reasons  for  wishing  the  representatives  abroad 
to  understand  exactly  the  views  of  the  Government,  and  the  motives  of  their 
intended  action,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fiilly  stated  in  a  public  Despatch ; 
and  the  private  correspondence  enables  an  agent  to  put  himself  more  entirely  in 
the  position  of  his  Government. 

1 779.  Has  it  been  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  much 
more  rapid  locomotion,  and  the  use  of  telegrams,  that  an  increase  or  a 
diminution,  or  that  no  difference  has  been  made  in  the  responsibility  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  an  ambassador  ? — ^That,  I  conceive,  is  as  the  case 
may  be.  . 

1780.  You  are  aware  that  arguments  have  been  used  of  this  kind  that,  with  the 
present  facilities  of  communication,  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  servants  of  a  high 
character  is  diminished ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ?— By  no  means ;  telegraphic 
communications,  whatever  may  happen  hereafter,  have  not  yet  operated  to  the 
exclusion  of  Despatches.  They  are  subject,  to  all  appearance,  by  their  very  nature, 
to  the  risk  of  conveying  erroneous  information,  or  premature  instructions,  equally 
involving  much  responsibility,  and  sometimes  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  superior 
judgment.  They  are,  moreover,  liable  to  frequent  mistakes  in  the  transmission. 
Time  and  practice  will  probably  bring  them  to  greater  perfection.  Meanwhile,  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  does  not  appear  to  have  superseded  the  use- 
iulness  either  of  Despatches  or  of  the  Ministers  who  write  them. 

1781.  I  take  it  that  in  former  times  it  was  usual  that  the  Despatch  was  written 
in  such  terms  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  left  very  little  discretion  to  the  ambassador 
in  his  mode  of  communication,  for'  the  very  terms  were  used  which  he  ought  to 
Tise  himself  in  communicating  with  foreign  Governments,  whereas  if  the  instruc- 
tions are  received  only  by  telegram  a  great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
the  tact  of  the  diplomatic  agent  ? — No  doubt. 

1782.  In  that  way  would  not  telegrams  rather  require  superior  agents  to  inter- 
pret and  deal  with  them  than  inferior  ones  ? — ^When  an  instruction  for  imme- 
diate execution  is  transmitted  to  a  distant  representative  abroad,  it  is  more  likely, 
I  should  think,  to  be  couched  in  peremptory  terms  than  when  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  Despatch.  A  greater  responsibility  must,  therefore,  attach  to  any 
departure,  however  necessary,  from  the  strict  apparent  intention,  and  an  agent  of 
inferior  weight  and  position  might  well  shrink  from  the  personal  hazard  of 
incurring  it. 


The  Honourable  William  Stuart^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

* 

The  Hon.  1783.  Chairman.']  WIUL  you  jstate  at  what  date  you  entered  the  Diplomatic 

William  Stuart.    Service? — I  was  appointed  attach^  at  Paris  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1845, 

and  I  was  appointed  second  paid  attach6  by  Ix)rd  Palmerston,  I  think,  in  Decern- 

ber  1851,  and  first  paid  attach^  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  September  1853;  then  I 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  February  1858,  and  I  had 
charge  of  the  mission  there  from  June  in  that  year  until  December  1859. 

1784.  Were 
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1784.  Were  you  educated  at  a  public  school? — Yes,  I  was;  at   Eton,  and         Th^  Hon. 
then  I  went  to  Cambridge.  JVUliam  Stuart. 

1785.  When  you  were  appointed  to  the  attacheship,  were  you  familiar  with       . 

the  French  language  ? — Yes ;  I  had  been  at  a  pension  in  France  for  a  few  months      ^^  ^^7  **^^* 
before  I  was  appointed. 

1786.  Had  you,  by  that  means,  acquired  sufficient  familiarity  with  the 
language  r — Yes;  sufficient  to  be  able  to  talk  and  read  the  language. 

1787.  You  were  six  years  unpaid  attache  ? — ^Yes. 

1788.  Is  that  about  the  average  time  during  which  attaches  have  remained 
unpaid  of  late  years  t — Yes  ;  1  think  fivo  or  six  years  is  about  the  average. 

1789.  Is  it  the  general  feeling  among  the  younger  branches  of  the  service,  that 
that  period  of  unpaid  service  is  disadvantageous  P-^- 1  think  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  boon  by  the  attaches,  if  they,  were  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  their 
first  or  second  year*s  service. 

1790.  In  that  case,  would  you  regard  the  6rst  year  as  an  educational  period? 
— Yes  ;  a  sort  of  probationary  period. 

1791.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  stated  here  with  regard  to  the  difference 
in  the  position  of  an  attache  at  present,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  some  years . 
ago,  when  they  were  almost  necessarily  a  part  of  the  household  of  the  Minister  ? 
—Yes. 

1792.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that  they  should  receive  some  compen- 
sation for  that  disadvantage? — I  believe,  in  the  French  service,  that  if  the 
Minister  does  not  entertain  his  attache,  he  has  to  give  him  pecuniary  compen- 
sation instead ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  his  additional  allowance  may  be  in 
consequence.  • 

1793.  Do  you  think  that  a  certain  payment  would  be  advantageous  in  every 
way  to  the  unpaid  attaches? — Yes;  1  think  that  the  payment  of  the  attach^ 
would  prevent  their  depending  so  much  upon  their  chief. 

1794.  The  relation  bet^^een  the  attaches  and  the  chief  would  be  then  more 
voluntary,  and  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint? — Yes. 

1795.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  a  payment^ 
however  small,  gives  a  man  a  sense  of  responsibility,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  acquire  without  it  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  have  that  effect. 

1796.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  would  have  that  effect?— Yes,  I 
think  so. 

J  797.  Were  you  compelled  to  undergo  any  examination  before  you  entered  the 
service  ? — No  ;  I  entered  before  that  system  was  introduced. 

1 798.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  that  has  been  proposed,  is  one  that 
might  be  fairly  demanded  from  persons  entering  the  service  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
they  seem  to  have  much  difficulty  in  passing  it. 

1 799.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  present  system  of  exa- 
mination which  might  not  be  feirly  demanded  from  a  man  entering  the  service  ? 
— I  think  that  one  examination  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  a  man  ought  to 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  ;  that  it  should  not  be  competitive,  or  open. 

1800.  By  one  examination,  do  you  mean  at  the  time  of  entering  the  service, 
or  after  the  appointment  ? — Either  on  first  entrance  or  after  the  probationary 
period  of  service,  if  the  attaches  are  to  be  paid  in  future. 

1801.  At  which  period  would  you  prefer  that  the  examination  should  take 
place  ? — 1  should  say  at  the  commencement ;  on  first  entering,  because  then  the 
person  would  only  have  to  learn  his  duty,  instead  of  having  to  study  for  his  exa- 
mination after  entering. 

1 802.  Is  not  the  present  examination  of  a  paid  attach^  a  certain  proof  that 
he  has  used  well  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  employed  ? — To  a  certain 
extent,  it  must  be, 

1803.  Therefore,  if  there  was  only  one  examination,  might  it  not  be  more 
convenient  that  he  should  undergo  that  examination  at  a  later  period,  when  you 
could  ascertain  whether  he  had  made  fair  use  of  the  means  offered  to  him,  rather 
than  at  first  ?— No  ;  I  think  that  a  man  would  occupy  so  much  of  his  time  in 
reading  for  his  next  examination  that  he  would  not  do  his  duty  efficiently  in  a 
place  where  there  was  much  business  to  do. 

1 804.  Have  you  had  reason  to  think  that  that  has  been  the  case  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  allude  to  any  particular  case. 
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TlieHon.  1805.    With  regard  to  the  knowledge   of  languages,  do  you  find  that  the 

WiiHam  Stuart,  junior  part  of  the  service  are  better  provided  with  that  knowledge  at  pres^it 

~~     —-      than  they  were  when  you  entered  the  service? — I  have  had  no  experience  except 

la  May  1861,     ^i|.jj  regard  to  Paris.     I  do  not  know  that   the  young  attachfes  who  have  entered 

the  service  in  my  time  were  better  acquainted  with  languages  than  those  whom  I 

found  in  the  service  when  I  first  entered  it. 

1 806.  Do  you  think  that  a  want  of  the  habit  of  speaking  French  fluently 
affects  the  social  life  and  condition  of  the  young  men  of  the  diplomatic  body? — 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  speak  the  language 
fluently. 

1807.  For  what  purposes  do  you  think  it  necessary? — On  account  of  their 
social  relations  with  their  colleaguea,  and  in  society  generally. 

1 808.  Would  you  approve  of  a  system  by  which  a  man  should  be  required  to 
have  had  a  good  English  education,  and  besides  that,  a  sufficient  residence  abroad 
to  enable  him  to  speak  French  fluently,  and  then  undergo  his  examination  after 
a  year's  probationary  service  ? — I  think  that  the  English  education  ought  not  to 
be  neglected,  but  perhaps  a  year  on   the  Continent  would   be  an   advantage 

.  before  entering   the   service,  more   particularly  for   the  purpose  of  acquiring 
French. 

1 8(/9.  Have  you  found  any  disadvantage  to  result  from  paid  attaches  not  being 
considered  on  the  same  level  with  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  mis- 
sions?— I  think  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  paid  attach^  to  be  made  secretaries 
and  to  be  called  secretaries  instead  of  attaches,  particularly  if  tlieir  commission 
was  to  date  from  the  time  of  their  being*  so  appodnted. 

1810.  Do  you  find  in  the  i?ervice  a  very  general  feeling  that  the  commission, 
only  dating  irom  the  seoretaryship  of  legation,  is  a  hardship  It— I  think  it  is;  my 
comriiission  does  not  date  until  12  years  after  1  entered  the  service,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  1  have  been  between  15  and  16  yearn  in  the  service,  but  onlj 
three  years  count. 

1811.  Does  that  slate  of  things  at  present  produce^great  dmJ^t  and  uncer- 
tainty r — Yes. 

1812.  Were  you  attached  to  the  mission  at  Naples  which  was  lately  broken 
up  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  secretary  of  legation  at  JJaples. 

1 813.  Therefore  you  ai*e  at  present  entirely  out  of  the  service? — Yes, 

.  1814.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  have  any  claim  upon  the  service  ? — ^Yes,  I 
should  say  that  I  bad ;  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  system  by  which  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  diplomatic  servants  who  are  temporarily  suspended  on 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  place  which  they  held,  from  a  state  of  war  or 
other  causes,  until  they  can  be  re-employed. 

1815.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  in  other  services? 
—  I  do  not  know. 

1816.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  What  is  your  present  position  with  re^pard  to 
salary  ? — My  salary  has  entirely  ceased. 

1817.  I^id  it  cease  from  the  time  you  left  Naples  ? — It  was  from  the  fall  -of 
Gaeta ;  it  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  current  quarter,  which  was  the  6th  of  AprS 
last.  I  received  a  Despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  the  23d  February 
1861  {the  same  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows) ;  "  Foreign  Office,  23  Februaiy 
1861.  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  inform  you  that  Kii^ 
Francis  II,  having  withdrawn  from  his  late  dominions,  your  salary  as  Secretary  to 
Her  Majesty's  late  Lej^ation  at  Naples  will  cease  to  be  paid  to  you  at  the  end  of 
the  present  quarter.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  E.  Hammond, 
— The  Honourable  William  Stuart.'* 

1818.  You  consider  yourself  en  disponibiliti  1 — Yes,  I  consider  myself  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  service. 

1 8  ly.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  your  opinion  is  with  regard  to  any 
increased  interchange  between  the  duties  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  the 
Foreign  Office?— I  think  that  it  might  be  advantageous  in  the  lower  grades 
if  facilities  were  given ;  it  might  lie  advantageous  to  both,  but  it  ought  to  be  of 
course  gradual  and  confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  lower  grades  in  the 
office. 

1820.  Why  do  you  think  so? — I  do  not  think  after  being  long  abroad  that 
attaches  would  like  to  come  into  the  office  and  subject  themselves  to  the  disci- 
pline and  the  change  of  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  tldnk  that  the  clerks  in 
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tlie  offiee  would  care  to  go  abroad  after  their  habits  had  become  settled  in         The  Hon. 
England,  WilBam  Stuart. 

1821.  Have  you  not  known  cases  of  clerks  of  some  position  in  the  Foreign         

Ofl&ce  who  have  been  attached  to  foreign  missions  with  success? — I  do  not  think      ^3 May  1861. 
that  any  have  ever  served  with  me,  except  one  for  a  short  period. 

1822.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  would  wish  any  arrangement  of  that  kind 
to  be  purely  voluntary  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  if  two  parties  wished  to  exchange,  for' 
ihstance,  for  a  year  or  two  years,  that  facilities  might  be  given,  if^  there  were  no 
Other  objections,  in  a  particular  instance. 

1 823.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  advantage  might  result  from  varying  the 
somewhat  dosultory  life  of  ordinary  diplomacy  with  the  more  regular  mechanical 
work  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  think  that  the  discipline  might  be  of  use. 

1  «S^24.  You  could  not  have  those  advantages  supposing  the  arrangements  were 
purely  voluntary  ?  — No ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  provide  for  constant  interchanges 
throughout  the  whole  service,  and  then  it  would  probably  be  only  the  attaches  at 
distant  and  disagreeable  missions  who  would  wish  to  come  in. 

182,5.  -If  the  arrangement  was  as  you  have  described  purely  voluntary,  do  you 
think  that  much  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  permission  ? — I  think  that 
whenever,  it  did  occur  it  ought  to  be  advantageous  to  both  parties,  as  it  would 
give  a  clerk  from  the  Foreign  Office  different  views,  and  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
things  as  they  occurred  abroad,  and  albo  increase  the  discipline  of  the  missions,  to 
kave  people  there  who  had  served  in  the  office,  both  as  an  example  to  others,  and 
for  immediate  usefulness  at  the  moment ;  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  very 
^aringly. 

1826.  Do  you  approve  of  the  late  change  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  leave  of  absence  of  the  subordinate  members  of  missions  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
great  hard^ip  in  it.  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  it,  because  it  was  always  in 
the  power  of  the  office  to  send  back  anybody  who  was  exceeding  the  usual 
amount  of  leave. 

1827.  Do  you  consider  the  present  amount  of  leave  sufficient  ? — Yes ;  supposing 
one  to  be  allowed  to  take  four  months  in  two  years.  I  think  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  diplomatists  whether  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  grades  of  the 
service,  to  come  home  from  time  to  time. 

1828.  Sir  Minio  FarquharJ]  I  believe  you  were  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Rio 
Janeiro  ? — Yes. 

1829.  And  charg^-d'affaires  there  ? — Yes ;  almost  immediately  upon  my  arrival 
the  Minister  came  home. 

1 830.  Is  not  that  a  Tery  expensive  place  ? — Very  expensive. 

1  v>3 1 .  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  even  St.  Peters- 
burg ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
expenisive  place  than  Rio. 

1832.  Therefore  the  Minister  and  his  entourage  must  find  it  not  an  easy  place 
to  live  in  upon  small  salaries  ? — No.  Certainly  the  salaries  ought  to  be  nuich 
larger,  for  at  least  the  paid  attaches.  I  think  it  is  hard  that  there  should  be  any 
unpaid  attache  at  a  place  like  Rio. 

1833.  Mr.  Christie's  salary  at  Rio  is  4,000/.  a  year? — ^I  did  not  allude 
to  the  Minister.  I  believe  ihsA  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  legation  has  been 
increased  now. 

1834.  It  is  now.  700/.?— Yes. 

1835.  The  paid  attach^  has  250  /.  a  year  ? — Yes ;  and  I  should  say  that  that  was 
not  sufficient. 

1836.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  first  paid  attach^  receives  400/.  a  year,  and  the  * 
second  300  /.  a  year ;  do  you  consider  that  at  Rio   the  paid  attache  ought  to 
receive  more  than  250  /.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

1837.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  salary  which  is  now  given  to  the  secretary  of 
legation,  namely,  700  i.  a  year  ? — 1  think  that  seems  reasonable  enough. 

1838.  Mr.  Hope.']  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language  ;  when  you  were  at  Paris  I  dare  say  you  had  sometimes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  course  taken  by  the  young  men  in  learning  French  ? — 
Yes. 

1839.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  easy,  or  not,  to  obtain  admittance  into  French 
families  ? — I  believe  there  is  some  difficulty  now. 

1840.  1  believe  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  house  rent,  and 
047.  Y  2  other 
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The  Hon.        other  causes,  the  expense  of  living,  and  so  on,  it  has  become  very  difficult  to  get 
lyuiiam  Stuart,    into  pensions  ? — I  believe  it  has.     I  savr  a  gentleman  the  other  day  in  Paris  who 

was  very  anxious  to  find  one,  and  could  not. 

13  May  1861.  1841.  I  believe  that  in  other  towns  in  France  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them? 

— I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

1842.  Mr.  Hankey.]  When  did  you  go  to  Naples? — At  the  beginning  of  May 
in  last  year ;  I  had  been  appointed  nearly  a  year  before ;  but  I  was  detained  at 
Rio,  being  charge-d'afiaires  there,  until  I  was  relieved  by  the  new  Minister,  Mr. 
Christie. 

1843.  Then  you  arrived  in  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  May,  in  last  year? — 
Yes. 

1844-  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — ^We  left  it  towards  the  end  of 
November. 

1845.  Then  you  had  been  there  not  quite  six  mouths :— No ;  scarcely  more. 

1 846.  Had  you  a  house  of  your  own  there  ? — No.     I  took  an  apartment. 
18+7.  When  you  removed  were  the  expenses  connected  With  your  removal  re- 

paid  to  you  by  the  Government  ? — The  expenses  of  my  personal  journey  home 
were  paid ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  expenses  of  bringing  my  baggage  from 
Naples  will  be  repaid  to  me  or  not. 

1 848.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  your  allowance  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  to  which  you  were  subjected  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  unless  they  pay 
for  the  transference  of  my  bagpjage  to  England,  which  they  may  do. 

1 849.  Were  you  able  to  give  up  your  lodgings  directly  you  were  obliged  to 
leave  ? — No ;  but  I  let  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  a  very  reduced  price. 

1850.  Were  you  out  of  pocket  during  your  stay  at  Naples,  or  was  your  salary 
equal  with  your  allowances  to  the  expenses  ? — I  think  my  salary  would  have  been 
sufficient  at  Naples. 

1851.  But  in  consequence  of  your  removal,  were  you  any  loser  .^ — ^That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  it  depends  upon  what  one  bought  there ;  I 
bought  a  good  deal  of  furniture  which  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for 
doing. 

1 852.  Was  not  the  furniture  that  you  bought,  that  which  you,  considered  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  your  remaining  there  r — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  all 
necessary. 

1853.  What  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  secretary  of  legation?— He  has  to 
take  the  general  superintendence  of  all  correspondence  that  goes  through  the 
mission,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  it  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the 
Minister,  and  any  routine  correspondence  is  generally  given  to  the  secretary  to 
draw  up* 

1 854.  Is  it  usual  for  the  secretaiy  to  be  called  upon  to  write  despatches  ? — 
Occasionally  to  write  routine  despatches ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  Minister, 
and  his  way  of  conducting  the  business. 

1855.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  The  secretary  has  to  make  a  report  upon  com- 
mercial matters,  has  he  not  ?— Yes ;  a  half-yearly  report  upon  commercial 
matters. 

1 856.  CAairmaw.j  Do  you  think  that  the  fabrication  of  those  reports  interferes 
in  any  way  inconveniently  with  the  ordinary  business?— No,  I  do  not  think  so; 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  duty,  but  I  think  it  is  useful,  both  to  the  country  to  get  the 
information  derived  in  that  way,  and  to  the  man  who  has  to  exert  his  powers  of 
observation  to  obtain  the  information. 

1857.  What  do  you  conceive  ought  to  be  the  relation  between  a  secretary  of 
legation  and  the  Minister? — I  think  he  ought  to  have  daily  intercourse  with  the 
Minister,  to  be  shown  all  the  official  despat^es,  and  that  he  ought  to  malce  him- 
self of  use  to  the  Minister  in  whatever  way  the  Minister  wishes. 

185S.  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  he  can 
become  the  locum  tenens  of  the  Minister  at  any  given  period  ? — Yes. 

1859.  Can  he  do  so  unless  he  is  made  fully  aware  of  the  whole  course  of 
events  ?— No  ;  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  effectually. 

1 860.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  habit  of  ambassadors  or  ministers  to 
show  the  secretary  of  legation  their  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office? — 
I  think  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  ;  I  can  only  answer  for  myself,  and  say 
that  1  have  always  been  treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  by  my  chiefe. 

1861.  Yon 
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1 86 1 .  You  have  received  dvery  information  that  they  were  able  to  give  you  ?        The  Hon. 
—Yes,  I  think  so.  ytWom  StmrU 

1 862.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  of  a  private  secretary  is  necessary  for  the 

work  of  the  chancery  ?— It  depends  very  much  upon  the  place ;  in  large  places  a      ^^    *^ 
private  secretary  is  almost  necessary. 

.  1 863.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  having  a  permanent  person  acting 
as  a  clerk  or  chancelier  at  a  mission? — It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Minister, 
but  perhaps  not  so  10  the  other  attaches,  for  they  do  not  become  so  intimately  ^ 
acquainted  with  the  archives  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  special  person  so 
employed  ;  but  it  is  useful  to  the  Minister,  particularly  on  his  arrival,  to  find  some 
person  who  can  lay  ids  hands  on  any  paper  that  he  may  want. 

1864.  Mr.  Christie  suggests  that  such  an  officer  is  especially  necessary  at  a 
Fomewhat  remote  station  like  Rio;  do  you  agree  with  him  upon  that  point? — 
I  never  heard  the  suggestion  before ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  his  reasons  may  be 
for  wishing  it. 

1 865.  He  states :  *^  There  is  no  Iciiation  in  which  there  would  not  be  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  class  of  clerk,  or  what  is  called  in  the  French 
service  *  chancelier/  who,  fixed  in  the  country,  or  not  liable  to  frequent  changes 
of  place,  like  the  attach^,  would  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but 
with  the  customs  of  the  place  ;  would  be  well  acquainted  with  ti)e  minor  ofi&cials, 
and  capable  of  advising  a  new  minister  in  matters  requiring  local  knowledge,  and 
of  settling  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settlement  a  good  understanding 
with  police  or  other  authorities ;  would  keep  the  archives  in  order  among^  the 
many  mutations  of  minister,  secretary,  and  attach6s,  and  would  do  much  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches :"  do  you  think  that  in  the  more  distant  missions, 
where  the  ordinary  language  of  the  country  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to 
a  Minister,  such  an  officer  is  necessary  ? — There  is  an  old  gentleman  at  Rio  who 
holds  very  much  that  position ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  always  an  advantage  or  not. 

1866.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  in  some  degree  induce  the  attach^  to 
devx)lve  upon  such  a  person  more  of  the  business  than  he  ou«;ht  to  do  ? — ^Yes,  and 
I  think  that  the  Minister  would  probably  lean  upon  the  archivist. 

1867.  Have  you  found  any  pi*actical  inconvenience  result  from  the  absence  of 
a  permanent  officer  of  that  description?— !No;  I  have  never  been  in  a  mission 
where  there  was  not  one  ;  it  has  so  happened ;  the  old  gentleman  at  Rio  had  been 
there  for  30  or  40  years,  I  think. 

1868.  Was  that  gentleman  considered  as  attached  to  the  office? — He  was 
called  the  translator  and  clerk ;  that  was  his  title. 

1869.  In  fact,  where  there  is  an  official  translator,  a  great  deal  of  the  duty 
is  performed  by  him  ? — ^Yes. 

1 870.  Sir  John  Acton.']  Has  it  been  your  experience  at  Naples  and  at  Rio, 
that  the  business  of  the  consulate  is  always  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
the  mission  ? — Yes  ;  in  both  places. 

1871.  At  Naples,  I  believe,  there  has  been  a  special  clerk  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  after  such  matters  r — Yes ;  we  nad  a  clerk  attached  to  the  mission, 
who  had  translation  work  as  well  to  perform. 

1 872.  Is  not  that  unusual  ? — I  think  it  is  the  case  in  several  missions. 

1 873.  You  would  not  say  that  there  is  ever  any  confusion  in  the  functions  of 
the  two  offices,  of  the  consulate  and  the  mission  ?— No  ;  this  clerk  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  consular  work ;  the  consul  had  a  separate  office  and  a  different 
house. 

1 874.  Might  not  xBases  arise  in  towns  where  there  are  both  consulates  and 
missions,  in  which  it  would  not  be  quite  clear  to  which  of  the  two  certain  questions 
that  might  arise  would  belong,  when  difficulties  are  found  by  travellers  as  to  their 
luggage  or  passports  ? — I  should  say  that  the  Minister  might  generally  transfer 
what  he  considered  consular  business  to  the  consul  at  his  own  discretion. 

1875.  You  do  not  think  that  the  one  makes  the  oiher  at  all  superfluous  ?— Not 
in  commercial  affairs. 

1876.  Chairman^  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  can  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  information  ? — The  payment  of  extraordinaries  is  sometimes  rather 
irregular;  but  I  believe  they  have  made  fresh  arrangements  within  the  last  few 
T^eeks.  Where  the  extraordinaries  exceed  200  /.  a  quarter,  then  the  Minister 
may  draw  50 1,  i^month  on  account. 

0.47.  Y3  1877-  Is 
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ThoH«i.  1877.  Is  that  by  a  new  arrangement? — Yes. 

WtUmm  Shtmt^        1878.  Mr.  Hankey.']  Are  your  salaries  paid  regularly  ? — ^Yes;  generally  within 

j~      ~     a  month  after  they  become  due. 
13  May  1    K-         1879.  Do  y^^  see  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  ? — ^^I  do  not  se6  why  they  should  not  be  paid  at  once. 

1880.  Chairman.']  If  you  request  your  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  draw  for 
yoor  salary  when  it  is  due»  and  place  it  to  your  credit  at  your  bankers,  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  his  doing  so? — I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be. 

1881.  The  delay,  I  suppose,  is  caused  by  the  life  certificate  being  required? — 
Yee;  I  fancy  that  they  Wait  until  a  certain  number  come  in  before  sending  them 
to  the  Treasury  ;  but  I  cannot  state  it  positively.  I  think  that  a  scale  of  allow- 
ances  might  be  made  for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  their  posts  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  distance  and  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

1 882.  Mr.  Hankey. 1  Is  the  allowance  not  adequate  to  the  expenses  incurred 
at  present? — They  give  you  an  allowance  which  they  call  an  outfit;  when  I 
went  to  Rio  I  received  for  outfit  200/. ;  but  my  journey,  with  my  baggage,  cost 
me  more  than  that,  and  I  ^ben  got  an  extra  100  /.  allowed  me ;  the  whole  expense 
of  my  outfit  came  to  nearly  1,000/. ;  but  I  went  to  take  charge  of  the  mission^ 
9&d  therefore  I  went  to  greater  expense  than  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  beea 
only  secretary  of  legation. 

1883.  Still  the  expenses  which  you  incurred  were  only  what  you  considered 
necessary  for  the  appointment  to  which  you  were  named  ? — Yes ;  as  charg6- 
^^affidres. 

1 884.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  When  you  were  appointed  to  Naples,  were  your 
^penses  paid  from  Rio  10  Naples  ? — I  received  an  outfit  of  90  /.  on  my  appoint- 
ment to  Naples,  and  my  passage  to  Southampton  alone  cost  me  above  100  /• 

1885.  Mr.  Hankty.]  What  did  your  expenses  come  to  upon  going  from  Rio 
tiQ  Naples,  in  round  figures  ? — They  must  have  been  at  least  150  /. 

1886.  And  your  allowance  was  90/.  ? — Yes. 
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MBMBERS   PRESEKT. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar.. 
Mr.  FitzGeralcJ. 


Mr.  Hankej. 

IMr.  Hope. 

Mr.  LayarcL 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


MONCKTON  MILNES,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaie. 


The  Earl  of  Mabnesbuty  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords), 

Examined. 

1 887.  Chairman.']  I  bslikye  your  Lordship  has  held  the  Seal  of  the  Minister       The  Earl  of 
for  Foreign  Affairs  ? — Yes,  for  exactly  two  years,  MaJmabury. 

1888.  During  that  period  you  had  some  experience  both  of  the  administration       — — 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  ?— Yes.  ^^  **V  *^^*' 

1889.  Might  I  ask  what  your  lordship  considers  the  best  aind  safest  principle 
of  admission  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  as  at  present  conducted? — I  think  it 
requires  very  little,  if  any,  improvement.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  that 
has  taken  place  since  I  left  the  office,  but  I  think  at  that  time  there  was  every 
security  for  obtaining  the  services  of  competent  men. 

1890.  With  regard  to  the  first  admission,  has  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  any  means  of  testing  the  competency  or  fitnese  of  persons  on  tiMett 
first  appointment? — 1  can  only  say  what  1  did  myself,  which  was  to  ascertain  as 
much  as  I  could,  by  .personal  knowledge^  the  character  of  the  young  men  wlio 
were  recommended  ;  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  fit  to  enter  the 
service,  I  used  to  keep  a  list  of  their  names,  and  as  vacancies  occurred,  I  used 
to  fill  them  up  from  that  list. 

1891.  Were  those  persons  so  selected  specially  with  regard  to  their  social 
position  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were  selected  with  any  reference  to  their  social 
position,  but  practically  they  were  all  of  that  class  who  are  commonly  called 
gentlemen,  men  of  education,  as  far  as  having  been  to  some  public  school^  or 
haying  been  well  educated  at  home^  and  having  mixed  with  the  same  society 
that  we  do  ourselves. 

1S92.  Did  you  at  all,  in  those  selections,  regard  the  circumstances  of  those 
gentlemen,  being  likely  to  have  sufficient  private  fortune  to  enable  them  to  live 
mr  a  considerable  period  in  a  creditable  manner  without  receiving  anything  for 
their  public  servicer — I  always  satisfied  myself  that  their  parents  or  relationa 
vrould  allow  them  at  least  200  /.  a  year ;  I  had  no  security  for  that,  but  that  was 
the  understanding ;  and  when  I  suggested  that  less  than  that  ought  not  to  be 
given,  I  never  met  with  any  difficulty. 

1893.  You  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  for  the  advantage  of  the  service  itself^ 
it  is  well  that  the  young  men  who  enter  it  should  have  some  private  fortune  to 
begin  with  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  certainly,  both  in  reference  to  their  immediate 
position  when  they  are  not  paid  at  all,  and  even  in  reference  to  their  future  posi* 
ticm,  when  they  rise  in  the  profession. 

1894.  Then  if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  some  small  stipend  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  service,  you  would  still  1  presume  consider  it  also  advi- 
sable that  they  should  have  some  private  fortune  besides  ? — Certainly. 

1895.  It  has  been  considered  by  some  persons  who  have  given  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  that  to  give  a  small  stipend  to  the-attach6s  on  their  entering  the 
H€rvice,  or  after  one  or  two  years'  probation,  would  have  the  effect  of  attaching 
tliem  more  to  the  service,  and  of  making  thtm  consider  themselves  more  com- 
ponent parts  of  it  than  they  perhaps  now  do,  and  also  of  stimulating  them  to  more 
rnethodical  industry  in  their  future  career? — I  entirely  agree  with  those  persons 
^who  are  of  that  opinion. 

<).47.  Y  4  i  896.  Will 
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The  Earl  of  1 8g6.  Will  your  Lordship  just  state  upon  what  grounds  you  think  that  the 

MalmeMiury.  payment  of  a  small  stipend  would  be  advisable? — I  think  that  the  labourer  is 
afi^M  1861  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  and  that  either  immediately,  or  very  soon  after,  or  as  soon  as 
^  *  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  satisfied  that  a  young  man  was  in  every  way  fitting  for 
the  profession,  he  ought  to  receive  remuneration  equal,  at  least,  to  what  a  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office  receives.  I  do  not  understand  upon  what  principle  a  man 
should  be  asked  to  serve  the  Crown  gratuitously.  I  think  that  a  small  remunera- 
tion would  make  him  feel  more  strongly  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Oown, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  distinction  then  between  him  and  others,  which  at 
this  moment  is,  to  a  ceruiin  degree,  odious. 

1897.  Did  your  Lordship,  in  the  exercise  of  your  patronage,  feel  occasional 
difficulties  as  to  the  long  unpaid  service  which  some  of  these  gentlemen  bad 
given  to  their  country,  and  embarrassment  as  to  how  to  reward  it? — I  observed, 
certainly,  that  some  pf  the  unpaid  attaches  had  been  for  more  than 
five  years  at  one  time  doing  duty  without  receiving  any  salary,  which  I  con- 
sidered a  very  hard  case..  During  my  last  tenure  of  office  there  was  a  great 
move  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  although  I  did  not  add  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  the  attaches  which  I  found  established,  ttill  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  promotion.  I  should  say  that  the  average  was  somewhere  about  four  years, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  that  they  had  to  serve  as  unpaid  attachi^s. 

1 898.  On  the  second  occasion  of  your  Lordship  holding  office,  you  found  a 
system  of  examination  established,  I  think,  for  candidates  on  first  aamission  into 
the  service  ? — ^Yes. 

1899.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system  ? — Entirely  as  now' established. 

1900.  Your  Lordship  found  also  an  ulterior  examination  which  attaches  had 
to  undergo  when  they  became  paid  ? — There  was  a  second  examination.  1  think 
Lord  Clarendon  had  laid  it  down  that  they  were  to  be  examined  when  they  were 
promoted  to  be  paid  attaches ;  and  I  made  an  alteration  with  respect  to  that,  by 
enabling  a  man,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  pass,  and  obtain  a  certificate,  as  it 
were,  of  competency  to  be  promoted.  My  object  in  so  doing  was  to  prevent  their 
having  the  trouble  to  come  back  from  long  distances,  and  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation which  they  might  conveniently  go  through  at  an  earlier  period  with,  in  my 
opinion,  the  same  object.  There  were  instances  of  men  who  were  next  on  the 
list  for  promotion  to  the  post  of  paid  attaches  who  were  going  to  America,  for 
example,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  for  a  man  there  not  to  have  been  pro- 
moted because  he  was  at  that  distance ;  almost  as  hard  for  that  man  to  come 
across  the  Atlantic  to  be  examined  before  he  was  promoted.  Therefore,  if,  before 
he  went  out,  foreseeing  that  he  would,  before  he  came  back,  become  eligible  for 
a  paid  attach^hip,  it  would  be  fair,  I  think,  to  let  him  obtain  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  and  to  save  him  the  trouble  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1901.  Does  your  Lordship  attach  special  importance  to  a  familiarity  with  the 
French  language  on  the  part  of  all  persons  joining  the  diplomatic  profession  ? — I 
conceive  that  it  is  positively  necessary  to  possess  that ;  it  is  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy ;  there  is  no  other  language  used  in  diplomacy. 

1962.  Therefore,  would  your  Lordship  say  that  for  admission  into  the  diplo- 
matic profession  you  would  consider  a  good  sound  English  education,  and  a 
real  familiar  knowledge  with  the  French  language,  the  essential  requisites  ? — 
Certainly. 

1903.  For  the  second  examination,  what  would  you  require  ? — I  altered  Lord 
Clarendon's  rules,  although  there  was  very  little  difference.  I  think  he  expected 
a  knowledge  of  two  or  three  languages ;  that  is,  the  translation  of  them ;  and 
I,  on  my  part,  was  satisfied  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  one  other  language 
besides  French. 

1904.  Do  you  think  that  a  limitation  of  the  age  as  to  entrance  into  the  service 
would  be  advisable?— Certainly. 

1905.  What  would  you  say  should  be  the  limit? — I  should  say  from  the  age 
of  18  to  the  age  of  23  or  24 ;  not  above  that  age,  that  is  for  an  attach^,  and  not 
earlier  than  18. 

1 906.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  That  is  not  fixed  by  any  rule  ?  —  No. 

7  907.  Do  you  remember  whether  during  your  administration  there  were  any 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  OflSce  sent  out  upon  diplomatic  missions  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
there  were.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  who,  but  I  know  that  two  or  three  were 
Bent  out ;  I  remember  Mr.  Synge  who  was  sent  to  America,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  to  Italy. 

1908.  Do  you  think  that  a  more  frequent  interchange  between  the  clerks  of 

the 
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the  Foreign  Office  and  the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  profession  ni^ould       The  Earl  of 
be  an  improveiinent  ? — I  think  a  temporary  change  would  be  very  bene6cial  to      Mabnesbwy. 

both,  providing  it  was  restricted  to  the  junior  dass,  and  even  a  temporary  change      

might  be  beneficial  to  the  upper  classes,  though  it  might  disturb  the  discipline  of  ^^  ^V  ^^'* 
the  office ;  but  with  respect:  to  a  permanent  change  among  the  upper  class, 
between  the  upper  class  of  clerks  and  what  I  may  call  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  diplomatic  line,  I  should  object  to  that ;  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  a 
certain  degree  of  jobbing  to  begin  with,  and  that  there  would  be  private  agree- 
ments which  might  not  altogether  be  respectable.  Again  I  think  that  the 
Foreign  Office  would  not  gain  by  it  if  it  lost  some  of  those  experienced  men 
which  it  now  possesses,  and  who  in  my  opinion  are  invaluable. 

1909.  Were  not  Mt.  Backiiouse  and  Mr.  Addington,  who  acted  as  permanent 
Under  Seci-etaries  of  State,  diplomatically  employed  previously  to  being  so 
appointed  ? — Yes. 

1910.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  harm  or  inconvenience  had  resulted  from 
that? — No.  Mr.  Addington  was  Under  Secretary.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had 
ever  been  a  clerk. 

-  1911.  You  would  however  wish  to  confine  any  such  interchange  to  the  junior 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  those  under  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  think  I  should. 

1912.  Might  there  not  occur  missions  of  a  nature  to  which  it  might  be  very 
advisable  to  send  out  some  man  with  business-like  habits,  acquired  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  a  departmental  knowledge  which  he  might  there  have  obtained? — 
It  would  be  so,  but  that  would  be  at  the  risk  of  losing  at  one  end  what  you 
gained  at  the  other ;  you  would  lose  that  tean's  experience  and  knowledge  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  although  you  would  gain  them  at  the  mission  to  which  he  was 
sent. 

1913.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  on  the  dissolution  of  any  mission  from  poli- 
tical causes  all  its  members  are  at  present,  as  it  were,  turned  adrift  without  any 
means  of  subsistence  but  what  they  may  have  saved,  or  their  own  fortune.  Do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  tliose  persons  could  be  tempo- 
rarily employed  at  the  Foreign  Office  until  diplomatic  appointments  could  be 
found  for  them? — I  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  hard  case  that  such  men  should  be  left  without  some 
kind  of  provision,  which  would  be  analogous  to  half-pay,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  which  I  think  might  be  provided  by  a  revision  of  the  system  of  pensions-, 
and  ()v  allowing  commissions  to  date  earlier  in  the  line  than  they  do;  that  is  a 
question  of  detail  which  I  think  could  be  worked  out  advantageously,  and  if  so 
worked  out  would  meet  the  objection  which  you  1  think  justly  put  forward. 

1914.  In  your  Lordship's  administration,  were  there  frequently  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  diplomatic  body  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  tlieir  salaries  to  sup- 
port their  position  in  a  proper  manner? — A  great  many. 

1915.  Do  you  i^member  what  were  the  main  grounds  on  which  those  com- 
plaints were  founded  ? — Principally,  the  great  increase  of  prices  everywhere,  in 
both  hemispheres ;  the  increase  of  prices  in  South  America  is  astonishing.  We  also 
know  tlmt  at  Paris  everything  has  increased  40  per  cent,  within  our  recent 
recollectioD ;  that,  I  believe,  was  the  principal  ground  which  they  put  forward 
when  they  stated  that  their  salaries  were  not  sufficient,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  trench  upon  their  private  means. 

1916.  Without  regard  to  what  the  House  of  Commons  might  or  might  not' 
think  proper  to  do,  what  does  your  Lordship  conceive  to  be  the  proper  principle 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  diplomatic  salaries  ? — I  think  that  a  minister  should 
not  be  called  upon,  on  the  one  hand,  to  spend  any  part  of  his  private  fortune ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  his  duty  not  to  attempt  to  save  any  part  of  his 
salary  at  tlie  expense  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  appeamnce  which  he 
ought  to  make  m  representing  his  Sovereign. 

1917.  Would  your  Lordship  apply  that  to  the  special  missions,  as  well  as  to 
the  regular  ones  ? — I  think  so ;  but  for  special  missions^  as  the  Committee  probably 
know,  the  ministers  have  constantly  been  chosen  from  a  class  of  very  rich  men, 
i^ho  were  able  and  ready  to  add  their  private  fortunes. 

1918.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  before  this  Committee  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  extraordinary  expenses,  do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  that  was 
on  a  satistiactory  footing  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  office? — No,  it  was 
xiot ;  ministers  had  constantly  to  advance  money  of  their  own,  and  sometimes  to 
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^J^jd^       borrow  it,  so  I  have  been  told  by  them,  and  the  paymeirtsfor  the  extraordinarie^ 

MaimeiAurj.       ,,j^^  j^^^  ^^j.y  regular,  not  so  regular  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

~      ""  igig.  How  far  is  the  payment  of  extraordinaries  checked  by  the  Foreign 

16  May  j«^.     ^gj^  ?— They  are  revised  by  the  chief  clerk. 

ig20.  With  regard  to  extraordinaries,  can  you  state  whether  tliere  is  any 
regular  slrict  rule,  or  whether  a  minister  has  the  means  of  charging  extraordinary 
expenses  as  he  may  think  fit  ? — ^It  is  left  to  his  own  discretion ;  1  remember  one 
or  two  instances  in  which  1  demurred  to  the  charges  that  were  made ;  but  I 
must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  satisfactorily  explained  afterwards. 

1921.  If  a  minister  chose  to  reside  anywhere  else  besides  at  his  oficial 
residence,  would  the  expenses  connected  with  that  change  of  residence  be  con- 
sidered as  legitimate  extraordinariee  ? — Not  the  hire  of  a  house,  or  any  expense 
of  tbat  kind. 

1922.  But  the  additional  expenses  of  transport,  couriers,  and  so  on? — ^Those 
would  be  paid  in  the  usual  way,  at  least  I  believe  «o.  if  he  were,  which  he 
naturally  might  be  in  the  summer,  a  few  mfles  out  of  4own,  those  additional 
charges  would  not  be  subtracted. 

1923.  Were  there  any  complaints  in  your  Lordship'^  time  of  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salari**  ? — Yes,  there  were  complaints. 

1924.  Does  your  Lordship  think  ihat  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  still 
requiring  the  production  of  the  life  certificate,  which,  it  baa  been  stated,  causes 
<jonsiderable  delay  r — No. 

1925.  F)oes  your  Lordsiiip  see  any  reason  why  the  salaries  of  diplomatic 
persons  should  not  be  paid  into  their  banker's  hands  in  London,  on  quarter  daj^ 
just  like  a»y  others  ? — No,  1  do  not. 

'19:26.  is  your  (Lordship  aware  that  there  haire  been  some  new  regulations  witb 
regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  to  be  allowed  to  the  subordinate  members  of  tbt 
service  ? — 'I  am  not  aware  of  what  they  are* 

1927.  With  pegard  to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  heads  of  missions*  and 
the  large  deductions  made  from  their  salaries,  and  do  you  think  that  thatarrange^ 
ment  might  be  improved  ? — ^I  always  considered  that,  under  oetftain  circumstances, 
those  deductions  were  unfair ;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  tiic  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  should  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  leapve  in  a  certaim 
time,  %*ery  much  the  same  as  officers  in  the  army  are.  You  do  not  deduct  any- 
thing from  the  pay  of  an  officer  in  the  army  when  he  hm  his  annual  leave;  and 
I  do  not  see  upon  what  principle,  if  that  leave  is  judiciously  restricted  Wkd 
punctually  observed,  why  he  should  be  mulcted  at  all. 

1928.  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  in  a  case  of  absence,  that  some  portion  of  the 
salary  should  be  given  to  the  locum  tenens  of  the  minister,  whoever  he  was  ? — 
Takiogthe  army  as  affording  an  analogy,  if  the  captain  of  a  company  obtains 
leave  of  absence  in  the  winter,  the  lieutenant  does  his  duty,  but  he  does  not 
receive  more  pay ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  dTflference  in  the 
diplonmtic  profession,  always  supposing  that  a  fair  time  is  fixed  for  the  periodical 
fibsence  of  the  diplomatic  servant. 

1929.  Could  that  time  be  fixed  with  any  accuracy  with  due  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference of  distances  from  home  of  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you 
could  make  it  uniform,  because  a  man  coming  from  America  would  lose  half  his 
time  on  the  sea,  and  you  must  give  him  a  certoin  allowance  of  time. 

'  1930.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  ministers  should  remain  for  very  long 
periods  employed  at  the  same  missions? — 1  do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  any 
rule  for  that ;  if  a  man  is  doing  well  at  a  mission  it  would  be  very  much  to  be  re* 
gretted  if  he  were  removed  l>ecause  of  a  rule  which  did  not  permit  him  to  stay 
beyond  a  certain  time. 

1931.  Are  you  of  opinion,  having  reference  to  the  condtitational  habits  and 
practices  (if  this  country,  that  it  is  advisable  that  Ministers  should  be  changed  or 
displaced,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  government  in  this  country  ? — Certainly 
not,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  there  is  one  exception  in  which  H  would  Hj>pear  an 
anomaly  1  think  not  to  change  them,  and  that  is  in  cases  of  Members  of  P«Ka- 
ment.  I  do  not  allude  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be,  when  actually  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  minister ;  but  there  are  peers  who  have 
been  ministers  abroad,  and  who  have  not  only  entertained  decided  political  and 
party  views,  hut  who  have  publicly  stated  them  in  the  natural  course  of  their 
duty,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  their  appointment,  and  for  a  long  time  before* 
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The  Committee  is  aware  that  peers  have  a  right,  to  leave  their  proxies  with  the        TbeEtriof 

Government^  and  do  so,  and  if  those  peers  have  publicly,  by  their  votes,  declared        Jfaflnet&wy. 

an  incoming  minister  m  their  opinion  unfit  to  govern,  it  seems  to  me  an  anomaly       — — — — 

that  those  peers  should  hold  under  that  minister  when  he  comes  in^  because  for  the      ^  ^^7  ^*' 

benefit  of  the  service,  confidence  must  be  reciprocal  between  the  agent  and  the 

Secretary  of  State.    I  should  make  that  the  only  exception.    1  think  that  generally 

speaking  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  as  ministers,  are  not  men  of  any 

strong  party  views.     I   never  ^und  any  English  gentlemen  of  that  class  who 

were  not  ready  to  do  their  duty  under  one  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  under 

another,  and  to  follow  out  their  instructions;  and  besides  that,  the  foreign  policy 

of  this  country  is  not  so  very  different  between  one  Government  and  another,  as 

is    sometimes    imagined.      There   are    certain   principles   generally   followed, 

although  they  may  be  carried  out  in  a  different  way, 

1932,  Even  with  a  slight  divergence  of  policy  must  not  the  mfnister  lose 
some  portiop  of  his  authority  at  a  foreign  court,  if  he  appears  one  day  as 
the  representative  of  one  class  of  opinions,  and  another  day  as  the  represen- 
tative of  another  class,  even  though  the  difierence  between  those  opinions  may 
not  be  a  very  decided  difference  ? — If  the  policy  to  be  adopted  were  a  completely 
different  one,  it  would  be  of  course,  I  think,  a  mistake  to  employ  a  man  who  barf 
been  advocating  a  completely  different  policy;  but  L  assume  that  the  general 
principles  are  the  same,  by  which  I  mean  that  we  wish  always  to  support  con- 
stitutional governments,  and  to  support  them  and  encourage  them  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and  the  principle  of  non-interference  is  generally  recognised  now. 

1933,  Might  m)t  the  authority  of  the  minister  be  considerably  affected  by  an 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  peisonage  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  as  to  whether 
he  was  formally  carrying  oUt  the  instructions  he  received,  or  whether  he  was 
earnestly  supporting  them  by  his  own  desire,  and  according  to  his  own  principles  ? 
— I  think  that  a  man  who  would  have  tJie  most  influence  at  a  foreign  court, 
would  be  he  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly*  straightforward  servant  of 
the  Crown,  fbllowing  out  his  instructions  without  havinj^  any  strong  personal 
opinions,  which  would  at  all-  interfere  with  those  instructions.  I  believe  that 
that,  taking  one  man  with  another,  is  the  case  with  most  of  ourserrants  abroad  ;. 
but  the  exception  that  I  made  would  apply  to  men  who  had  publicly,  and  in 
Parliament  by  their  vote,  condemned  as  it  were  the  capacity  of  a  certain  diss  of 
persons  ;  it  seems  to  me  an  anomaly  that  within  a  week  after  that  they  should 

serve  under  them. 

• 

1934,  Has  your  Lordship  any  decided  opinion  as  to.  whether  there  should  be 
a  closer  relation  between  the  diplomatic  anjd  the  consular  service,  than  now 
exists  ? — I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  now  sufficient  authority,  if 
he  finds  a  clever  man  in  the  consular  service,  to  promote  him  to  the  other; 
I  have  done  it  myself  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

^935*  ^'^^  wQuld  not,  I  presume,  wish  to  see  the  French  systeqri  adopted,  by. 
which  there  is  a  continual  interchange  bet\reen  tile  two  services? — No.;  if 
you  mean  amalgamated,  certainly  not. 

1936.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  would  desire  to  make  wilih  regard 
to  any  improvement  that  you  think  might  be  made  in  the  diplomatic,  service, 
of  this  country  ? — I  have  read  some  of  the  evidence  which  you  have  had  the 
kindness  to  send  to  mee,  and  there  is  one  suggestion  which  I  think  is  a  very  good 
one,  namely,  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  permanent  clerk  at  the  diflferent. 
missions,  particularly  the  larger  ones  ;  a  kind  of  referee,  wIk)  would  be  able  to 
ijoform  the  ministers  of  the  traditions  of  a>  mission,  and  of  which,  they  nattirally 
must  be  ignoKant  when  they  first  arrive,  perhaps  finding  a  staff  as  ignorant  afi/ 
themselves.  1  have  certainly  h^rd  several  of  them  regret  that  such  a  person, 
does  not.  exist ;  but  if  such  a  person  were  appointed,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  quite 
dear  of  the  profession,  and  that  he  should  m^Le  up  his  mind  when  appointed,. to. 
be  a  well-paid  clerk  and  nothing  more,  or  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  a  good, 
deal  of  jealousy  and  inconvenience.  If  he.  really  was  what  1  have  attempted  to 
describe  him,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  public  advantage. 

1937.  Might  not  a  person  so  employed,  if  he  displayed  eminent  ability:,  be* 
-transferred   to  the  consular  service,  or  to  some  other  department  in  which  he: 
xnight  make  himself  useful  ? — Yes,  but  we  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  selfish  in 
our  views  if  he  is  to  be  of  that  use  to  the  public  that  I  intend;  if  he  is  to  possess 
in  himself  the^traditrona  of  the  mission^  the  longer  he  has  been,  there,  and  the  * 
Jonger  he  remains  there,  the  better.  It  mayhghaadetatbeTnaRnofrta  promote  him; 
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The  Ettl  of      but  still  if  you  move  him  and  put  into  his  place  a  new  man,  you  defeat  the  orijiinal 
Maimubur^.       object.  '  ^  "" 

~      7.  >938.  You  would  rather  therefore  give  him  the  advantage  of  an  increase  of 

10  May  1861.     salary  than  anything  else  ?—  Yes. 

1939-  It  J-as  been  suggested  that  the  effect  of  such  an  appointment  would  be  to 
make  the  attaches  less  interested  in  their  work,  and  less  well  informed  upon  neces- 
sary matters  than  they  are  now? — I  think  it  would  have  just  the  contrary  eflfect,  fi>r, 
if  the  attaches  wished  to  learn  they  would  know  exactly  where  to  refer  for  know- 
ledge, and  they  would  obtain  that  easily,  and  be  able  to  catechise  him,  and,  in 
fact,  get  whatever  they  could  out  of  him. 

1940.  Would  vou  wish  such  a  person  always  to  bean  Englishman  ? — I  should 
always  prefer  an  Englishman  in  every  public  position. 

1941.  Even  in  the  Levant?— That  is  more  difficult;  but  if  you  could  find  an 
Englishman  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  the  language  of  that 
country,  I  should  prefer  him  certainly. 

1942.  I  understiind  that  your  Lordship  approves  of  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  of  sending  out  young  rnen  to  the  far  east ;  for  example,  to  China,  Siam, 
and  Japan ;  to  be  specially  attached  to  these  services  ?  — Yes ;  I  sent  out 'a  great 
many  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  China. 

1943^  ^o  you  think  that  upon  the  whole  those  offices  ought  to  be  made  a 
regular  profession? — I  think  so. 

1 944.  If  there  have  been  exceptions  in  the  matter,  you  think  that  those  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  cases  ? — Yes,'and  they  ought  to  be  well  paid  ;  because 
in  that  country  they  can,  if  they  choose  to  leave  the  Queen's  service,  obtain  much 
higher  salaries,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  languages  tUey 
are  snapped  at  if  they  choose  to  go. 

1945.  I  presume  for  mercantile  pursuits  ? —Yes,  and  to  carry  out  their  own 
speculations.  With  regard  to  those  very  pers(ms  I  observe  that  there  is  one  point 
which  the  Committee  has  not  touched  upon,  and  which  I  think  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  as  the  Committee  seem  to  have  felt  interested  injustice  being  done  to  all 
the  members  of  the  profession  ;  I  allude  to  the  losses  which  these  men  in  the  East 
sustain  from  the  exchange,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  them.  I  can  quote 
instances  at  the  present  moment  of  two  youths  whose  pay  is  200 1.  a  year  only, 
which  is  barely  sufficient,  and  who  have  lost  every  year  10  per  cent,  by  the 
exchange.  Tl\ere  is  another  gentleman  in  the  East  whose  salary  is  600  /.,  and 
who  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  last  year,  in  Siam,  he  lost  59  /.  out  of  the  600  /. 
by  the  exchange.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  footing  that  is,  but  I  understand 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  Treasury  the  money  which,  in 
my  opinion,  they  have  a  fair  right  to  claim. 

1946.  There  is  a  regulation  of  the  Foreign  Office  by  which  ministers  are 
allowed  any  sum  of  money  which  they  may  lose  by  the  difference  of  exchange, 
although  they  are  not  allowed  on  the  other  hand  to  profit  by  any  advantage  they 
might  make  by  it.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  reason  why  this  rule  should 
apply  to  Europe  only,  and  not  to  Eastern  mis*^ions? — None;  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  men  employed  in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam. 

1947.  I  believe  that  the  case  to  which  your  Lordship  has  alluded  had  refer- 
ence to  the  consular  body? — Yesj  in  the  East,  not  in  Turkey,  but  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Siam. 

1948.  There  is  a  circular  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  dated  4th  of  October  1866, 
remedying  this  evil  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  body,  but  not  including  the 
consular  body  ? — It  appears  to  be  so. 

1949.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  any  conclusion  that 
you  have  come  to  as  to  the  possibility  of  diminishing  a  number  of  the  missions 
so  as  to  reduce  the  estimate  without  injuring  the  public  service?— My  opinion 
is  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  diminish  them.  If  you  allude  to  the  small 
missions  in  Germany,  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  indeed  that  they  ought  to  be 
maintained  and  filled  by  very  efficient  men.  1  know  that  in  the  last  year  of  ray 
holding  office,  before  the  Italian  war  broke  out,  we  gained  all  our  most  in^portant 
information  from  those  missions.  If  any  intrigues  are  going  on  they  are  almost 
always  carried  on  in  those  small  German  states,  and  more  information  may  be 
obtained  from  those  places  than  from  the  larger  missions. 

19.50.  Has  you  Lordship  reason  to  believe  that  the  missions  at  those  places  are 
much  esteemed  by  other  foreign  powers? — Yes,  they  all  have  diplomatic  agents  there. 

1951.  Are  they  persons  ot  considemtion  ? — They  are  persons  whom  they  con- 
sider in  many  instances,  their  best  men. 
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1952.  You  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  suffer  a  disadvantacre^  supposing  TheEtriof 
that  we  either  suppressed  those  missions,  or  had  them  only  formally  represented  Matme^my^ 
by  inferior  agents? — I  am  sure  of  it.  i6Miiv  1861. 

1953.  Have  we  fewer  missions  of  that  kind  than  any  of  the  other  great  powers 
of  Europe." — Yes;  we  have  fewer  than  France  I  know,  and  I  helieve  than 
Russia. 

1954.  Your  Lordship  sees  no  hope  of  economy  in  that  direction  ? — None  that 
I  think  would  at  all  compensate  for  the  loss,  and  very  small  in  point  of  tnoney. 

1955.  Mr.  Layard.']  I  find  that  there  are  at  Wirtemberg  thi-ee  paid  servants, 
and  two  unpaid ;  at  Frankfort,  three'paid,  and  one  unpaid^  besides  a  consul ;  at 
Hanover,  two  paid,  and  two  unpaid,  with  a  consul  general ;  in  the  Hanse 
Towns,  a  consul  general  and  secretary,  and  a  consul ;  in  Saxony,  two  paid,  and 
two  unpaid,  and  a  consul  general.  Do  you  not  think  that  supposing  we  retained 
an  agent  at  each  place,  the  staff  might  be  diminished  ? — I  hardly  think  so ; 
because  in  case  of  illness,  you  must  have  one  man  present. 

19.56.  You  think  tl  at  the  present  staff  is  not  more  than  is  necessary? — ^Yes. 

1957.  In  your  opinion,  is  diplomacy,  con.sidering  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
a  more  important  profession  than  it  was  some  years  ago  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  profession  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  in  fact,  if  that  is 
not  its  object  and  its  result,  it  is  of  no  u^e  at  all. 

1958.  In  that  respect,  it  would  be  more  important  now  than  it  was  some 
years  ago  r — Yes. 

1959.  During  the  time  you  were  in  office,  had  you  many  complaints  from 
travellers  and  men  engaged  in  business  abroad,  of  neglect  of  their  interests  at 
different  missions? — Not  generally  ;  there  were  a  few  persons  who  complained. 

1960.  Your  Lordship  issued  a  circular  dated  the  26th  March  1852,  directing 
the  heads  of  missions,  if  they  were  in  the  country,  to  have  offices  opened,  at 
which  per8ons  might  be  able  to  transact  business? — That  related  to  Florence; 
I  think  there  was  a  complaint  mnde  that  passports  could  not  be  obtained  quickly, 
4tnd  in  consequence  of  that  complaint  I  issued  that  circular. 

1961.  Do  }ou  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  travellers  and  men  of  business 
abroad,  have  good  grounds  for  complaint  on  the  subject  of  the  attention  paid  to 
them  by  our  missions  ? — I  think  not. 

1962.  ^\T  Minto  Farquhar.']  With  reference  to  that  circular,  there  are  some 
other  functions  which  must  be  always  discharged  by  some  party  holding  a  com- 
mission  from  Her  Majesty,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  wills  and  legalizing 
documents.  1  conclude  that  your  Lordship's  circular  referred  to  those  matters 
as  well  as  to  passports  ? — ^Yes. 

1963.  Mr.  Layard.]  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion,  attaches  going  into  the 
diplomatic  service  should  be  allowed  200  /.  a  year ;  does  that  imply  that  as  they 
rise  in  the  profession,  they  should  still  have  an  independent  fortune  ?— I  think 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession,  that  a  man  should  have  a  margin 
heyond  his  actual  pay ;  it  will  seldom  be  more  than  he  requires,  and  at  present  it 
is  not  sufficient  in  many  cases. 

1964.  Do  you  think  that  heads  of  missions  should  have  a  considerable  private 
fortune  besides  their  pay  i — It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession  as  well  as 
to  the  individual. 

1065.  Would  that  equally  apply,  supposing  a  proper  system  of  pensions  were 
introduced  ?— No ;  in  that  case  there  would  not  be  so  strong  a  necessity. 

1966.  Do  you  think  that  diplomacy  could  be  made  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary 
•of  embassy  a  regular  profession,  in  which  there  should  be  promotion  as  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  in  any  other  public  office  in  England,  and  that  above  the  post 
of  secretary  of  embassy,  the  appointments  should  be  more  irregular,  and  more  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  minister? — J'hat  is  my  opinion. 

1967.  Up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy,  you  think  that  advancement 
in  the  profession  might  depend  upon  regular  promotion  r — Yes.  I  think  that  the 
commission  ought  to  date  from  the  time  a  man  became  paid  attach^. 

1968.  You  would  first  have  a  young  man  enter  the  profession  as  an  unpaid 
attach^,  considering  the  period  of  his  unpaid  service  as  an  educational  course  ? — 
Yes  ;  a  probationary  period. 

1969.  Then,  being  once  paid  attache,  how  long  do  you  think  he  should  remain 
paid  attache,  before  he  became  secretary  of  legation,  or  would  you  leave  the 
time  indefinite  ? — It  must  be  left,  I  think,  indefinite,  for  it  depends  entirely  upon 
:what  advance  takes  place  in  the  line.     Generally,  many  of  them  are  seyeral  yeara 
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Tbe  Earl  of       in  the  position  of  paid  attaches,  before  they  obtain  any  promotion,  nor  can  there 
Malnmbury.      |jg  g^jjy  remedy  for  it,  if  there  is  no  vacancy. 

1^11     1861  1 97^-  Y^"  would,  ill  fact,  place  promotion  in  diplomacy  on  the. same  footing 

^        '      as  in  the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  a  man  might  remain  for  many  years  a  junior, 
before  he  became  a  senior  clerk  ? — Yes. 

1971.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  in  some  of  the  foreign 
missions  from  this  Court,  it  is  always  an  object  that  the  person  holding  the 
embasssy  or  mission  here  should  be  a  person  of  very  considerable  fortune  ? — 
Certainly. 

1972.  Of  course  the  result  of  that  is,  that  in  the  case  of  those  foreign  missions, 
the  number  of  persons  from  uhom  the  ministers  can  be  selected  is  necessarily 
more  limited  than  it  would  otherwise  be?  — Yes. 

'973-  Therefore,  the  result  of  insufficient  payment  in  this  country  must  be, 
either  that  our  diplomatic  servant  is  underpaid,  or,  if  it  is  requisite,  that  he  should 
have  in  addition  a  private  fortune,  it  limits  the  class  from  which  a  minister  is  able 
to  select  his  agents? — It  appears  so. 

1974.  And  in  either  case,  the  result  to  the  public  service  is  very  objectionable? 
— Yesw 

^975-  Mr.  Layard.]  Would  you  fix  the  probationary  period  for  an  unpaid 
attach^? — I  would  make  it  a  year. 

1976.  Not  moj^e  than  that? — No. 

1977.  In  your  opinion,  should  any  of  that  time  be  passed  in  the  Foreign 
Office? — A  man  now  passes  three  mouths  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  I  think 
is  enou^?h  to  teach  him  the  routine  of  copying,  and  folding  despatches:  and  I 
should  give  him  then  a  year  abroad  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  minister  ought 
to  be  able  to  judge  perfectly  well,  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  paid,  and  to  become  a 
public  servant,  or  not. 

197&,  Such  being  the  case,  the  hardship  to  which  you  alluded  just  now  of 
calling  a  young  man  home  from  a  distant  station  to  be  examined,  would  not 
apply,  as  he  would  know  that  after  a  certain  time  he  must  come  to  England  to 
p«8S  his  examination?— Yes;. it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  place  to 
which  he  was  sent ;  if  he  was  sent  to  South  America,  he  might  not  like  the 
expense  of  coming  home,  and  be  satisfied  to  remain  there  for  three  or  four  years. 
Suppose  he  went  out  an  unpaid  attache,  and  he  could  give  a  certificate  of  being 
fit  by  the  public  tests  to  be  made  a  paid  attach6, 1  do  not  see  any  objection  ;  you 
want  a  man  with  ^rtain  qnalificatioos,  and  if  he  can  show  that  he  possesses  them 
at  20  years  of  age,  why  should  you  ma)£e  him  wait  until  he  is  22,  to  ^ow  you 
then  what  qualifications  he  possesses. 

1979-  But  how  would  be  obtain  that  certificate  ? — ^By  his  examination. 

1980.  Do  you  memi  in  England? — Yea. 

1 98 1 .  Before  he  went  abroad  ? — Yes. 

191S2.  You  would  suggest  thatt  aii  unpaid  attache,  before  he  went  abroad, 
might  undergo  such  an  examinaticn  in  thisco«Lntry  as  would  entitle  him,  when  the 
period  of  probation  ended,  to  become  at  once  a  paid  attach^  ? — Yes  ;  if  betook  a 
first-class  certificate  insteod  of  a  comvumi  class,  if  be  eould  show  that  he  was  fit 
t0  be  made  a  paid  attach^  when  he  went  to  America  as  an  unpaid  attach^. 

1983.  You  would  still  make  him  serve  his  probationary  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  without  goinjs^  through  another  examination,  he  would,  upon  the 
production  of  that  certificate,  become  a  paid  attach^  ? — Xes.  He  would  requhre 
probation  for  oihcr  qualifications  than  those  tested  by  the  Civil  Con>mi86l{mer3. 

1984.  When  you  were  at-  the  bead  of  the  Foreign  Otfice,  you  introdueed,  I 
believe,  a  sjrstem  of  changing  the  attaches  frequently  from  post  to  post? — Yes  ; 
I  thought  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  attaches  to  change 
them,  and  1  am  sure  it  is  so ;  they  ought  to  remain  suffiiCiently  long  in  acountrj 
to  learn  the  character  of  the  country,  both  socially  and  politically,  and  also  the 
language  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  them  to  remain  for  four  or  five  years 
in  the  same  country. 

19^5.  W  hat  time  do  you  think  it  desirable  they  should  remain  at  one  post  ? 
— I  think  at  the  utmost  two  years. 

1986.  Would  you  make  any  regulation  as  to  the  courts  to  which  they  should 
be  first  sent.  I  presume  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  they  should  not  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  great  courts  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  they  should  begin 
with  some  of  the  smaller  ones  and  rise  to  the  greater  ones? — I  think  that  yoiu^ 
men  shoiil/i  begin  at  the  smaller  courts  generally. 

1987.  And 
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1987.  And  look  upon  the  appointment  to  larger  ones  as  a  promotion  ? — Yes.  f^^^  gtri  6f 

1988.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  It  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  requiremcots  erf  Matmesburu. 
each  particular  mission  how  far  any  rule  of  that  kind  can  be  carried  out  ? — Yes*         

1989.  Mr.  Layard.li  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable' to  limit  the  number  16  May  i«6i. 
of  diplomatic  servauts,  as  the  French  do,  and  have  a  certain  number  of  first, 

second,  and  third  secretaries? — I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  estab- 
lishing those  tiiles  in  the  diplomatic  corps  ;  I  think  with  respect  to  attaches,  if 
the  rule  was  altered,  and  they  were  paid  after  a  year,  that  the  aggregate  number 
ought  to  be  limited. 

1990.  I  suppose  there,  is  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mi-* 
nister  for  appointments? — I  found  in  1852,  when  I  was  in  office,  that  there  were 
a  great  number  of  applications  for  attach6ships ;  but  in  1858,  at  one  period,  I 
could  hardly  get  any ;  in  fact,  the  service  was  short  of  attaches,  and  I  asoer*- 
tained  that  the  reasons  of  that  was  a  fear,  or  a  sort  of  panic  which  took  place  at 
the  idea  of  the  examinations  being  very  strict,  but  those  examinations  were  theft 
made  a  little  easier ;  that  is,  the  first  examinations.  I  beUeve  that  subsequently 
that  feeh'ng  passed  away,  and  now  there  is  no  want  of  applications. 

1991.  If  the  number  of  appointments  were  limited,  a  minister  would  always 
have  an  answer  to  an  application  ? — Yes ;  and  I  consider  that  that  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  minister. 

1992.  What  title  would  you  give  to  the  officer  who,  it  ba^  been  suggested, 
should  be  attached  permanently  to  a  mission  ? — I  think  the  title  of  "  Clerk/' 

^993'  Not  **  Keeper  of  the  Archives,"  or  "  Chancelier? '* — I  am  agaimrt  all 
resonant  names. 

1994.  You  would  desire,  I  presmne,  that  he  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  wis  attached,  as  to  be  able  to  translate 
documents,  and  to  attend  to  local  business  connected  with  the  mission  or  embassy  ? 
—-Certainly,  but  more  particularly  to  be  a  referee  for  all  past  transactiOiUs ;  now 
there  are  no  mean:)  of  obtaioing  those  traditions  immediately,  or  even  after 
reaearch. 

*995*  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  Would  yoa  give  sueh  a  person  oomplete  accesi 
to  all  the  correspondence  of  the  embassy  or  aiission^  as  the  case  might  be? — To 
all  the  public  correspondence.     He  ought  to  be  a  perfectly  ccnfidenttal  man. 

1996.  Mr.  LayardJ\  Should  he  be  a  sworn  servant  of  the  public? — I  do  not 
diink  that  that  would  be  necessary* 

1997.  I  believe  that  at  Coostantinopie  there  has  been  auch  an  officer  for 
iraay  years,  Count  Pisani  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  exactly  held  that  office* 

1998.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  With  regard  to  the  first  admbsion  into  the  diplomatic 
profession,  would  your  Lordship  see  any  objection  to  a  degree  obtained  at  a 
university,  or  an  honour  bang  considered  a  sufficient  qaalification  foradaiissicmt 
combined  of  course  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  French  r — I  have  always  con* 
sidered  that  it  ought  to  be  an  indispensable  eompMment  to  be  paid  to  a  man  who 
JMd  gained  a  dqgree  at  a  university,  that  he  s^uU  not  be  examined  in  Latin 
when  he  came  before  the  ComnnsdooKrs,  but  that  ihedegree  should  exemptiiina 
from  that,  for  I  know  that  men  have  felt  very  sore  after  having  obtained  a  dqgree 
at  a  university,  a*  having  to  undergo  a  aeomd  examination  in  Latin. 

1999.  Does  it  not  teem  rather  a  ridieukms  thing  to  expect  a  first-lass  man 
from  a  university  to  be  examined  in  the^very  elements  of  geograi^y  or  modent 
kistory  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  it  does. 

:2000.  Is  ft  not  likely  that  you  would  lAtaiii  a  very  much  better  dass  of  n»en 
for  the  public  service,  if  such  a  qualification  were  accepted,  than  you  would 
obtain  by  an  examination  for  which  young  men  can  prepare  themselves,  having 
a  v«ry  insufficient  education,  by  three  months'  cramming  r — I  think  so ;  my 
opinion  is  that  the  cramming  system  is  a  very  objectionable  one,  and  perhaps  tka 
principal  difficulty  with  regard  to  public  examinations. 

2001.  With  reference  to  an  increased  allowance  being  given  to  secretaries  of 
legation,  who  are  in  charge  of  missions  during  the  temporary  absence  of  their 
pnncipAls,  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  and  otherwise 
incrensed  expenses  may  be  put  upon  them,  which  it  would  be  only  fair  to  meet 
by  an  addition  to  their  salaries? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair,  as  I 
liave  stated  before,  to  take  that  from  the  minister,  supposiug  the  minister  to  be 
onlj  enjoying  a  limited  amount  of  leave,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
public  servant,  let  him  be  in  any  profession  whatever. 

0./17.  z  4  2002.  I  gathered 
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The  Eiurlof  2002.  I  gathered  from  you  that  you  thought  that  under  no  circumstances  was 

Malmeshuiy.       it  desirable  to  give  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  charg6  d'affnires  in  the  absence 

of  his  minister? — ^Yes;  I  do  not  see  that  he  is  at  all  required  to  represent. 
16  May  1861.  2003.  Do  not  you  think  that  his  equipage  and  his  establishment  and  other 

things  may  be  made  more  expensive  to  liim  in  the  absence  of  his  chief  than  they 
would  be  if  he  were  there  merely  as  secretary  of  legation  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so 
in  most  cases,  because,  as  1  understand  the  matter,  the  minister  would  not  be 
away  for  more  than  three  months.  If  he  exceeded  that  time,  or  if  there  were 
any  extraordinary  circumstances  which  obliged  the  secretary  of  legation  to  in- 
cur great  expenses,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  him,  I  think,  as  extraordinaries. 

2004.  In  the  absence  of  a  minister,  is  it  not  expected  that  the  charg6 
d'affaires  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  entertain  his  countrymen  who  happen  to  be 
passing  through,  take  Vienna  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  case^ 

2005.  With  reference  to  the  first  point  upon  which  your  Lordship  has  been 
examined  as  to  the  temporary  exchanges  between  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad,  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  I  presume  you  would  approve 
of  such  interchange,  8ul)ject  only  to  the  sanction,  and  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State?  — Entirely  so,  and  never  without  it. 

2006.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar."]  Keferring  to  the  system  of  examination,  I  sup- 
pose if  a  man  had  obtained  a  degree  at  a  university  you  would  still  considr^r  it 
necessary  that  he  should  undergo  an  examination  in  French  ? — Yes ;  that  is  quite 
indispensable. 

2007.  Mr.  Layard,]  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  education  given 
at  the  public  i^cliools  of  Eton,  and  Harrow,  for  instamce,  and  its  effect  ia 
qualifying  a  young  man  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  service?— I  think  thut  they 
qualify  him  in  this  way,  that  they  give  him  all  the  manly  and  gentlemanlike 
qualities,  which  are  essential  in  diplomacy ;  but  boys  at  £lton  certainly  do  not 
learn  modern  languages  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  that  a  private  school 
educaticn,  followed  by  education  in  a  public  school,  gives  any  advantage  to  a 
man  in  the  way  of  his  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  Yet  speaking 
for  myself  with  proper  reserve,  I  was  sent  to  a  school  at  seven  years  old,  and 
from  that  school  to  Eton,  where  I  remained  till  I  was  16,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  my  learning  French  and  Italian,  so  as  to  speak  them  sufficiently  for 
diplomatic  purposes. 

2008.  You  have  just  expressed  an  objection  to  the  system  of  cramming,  but 
does  not  that  system  arise,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  tact,  that  such  an  educa- 
tion is  not  given  at  Eton  or  at  Harrow,  as  would  enable  a  boy  to  pass  through, 
an  examination  without  it?— Many  of  them  would  probably  not  know  history 
without  cramming;  I  believe  they  would  not.  I  have  heard  those  who  have 
been  crammed  use  this  expression :  That  they  were  three  months  learning 
history,  and  a  week  in  forgetting  it  again. 

2009.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  of  French,  and  of  other  foreign 
languages,  that  a  boy  acquires  at  Eton,  or  any  otiier  public  school  in  this 
country,  is  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  him  in  diplomacy  ? — No. 

2010.  Mr.  Fitzgerald!]  With  respect  to  the  proposed  exchanges  between 
membeFS  of  the  diplomatic  service  abroad,  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  a  different  knowledge  of  French  is  required  in  the  examination 
for  the  one,  and  for  the  other  respectively  ?— Yes. 

2011.  In  the  one  case  you  rather  look  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
the  power  of  translating,  and  in  the  other  you  look  more  to  the  ability  to  speak 
it  ?— Yes. 

2012.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  if  there  are  these  exchanges  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  service,  you  might  easily  find  men  to  be  sent  abroad  who  could 
read  French,  but  who  could  not  speak  it ;  and  vice  versd,  men  might  come  home 
who  could  speak  the  language  of  conversation  perfectly,  and  yet  not  have  that 
accurate  knowledj^e  of  French  that  might  be  required  for  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  ? — That  might  easily  be  so. 

2013.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  state 
whether  during  the  time  you  have  held  office  you  have  felt  reason  to  be  satisfied 

•  with  the  general  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps  ? — I  have  felt 

very  great  satisfaction,  and  I  should  be  doing  them  injustice  if  I  did  not  now  say 
so.  They  showed  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  great 
devotion  to  their  duties. 
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Ralph  A.  EarUy  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

2014.  Chairman.]  WILL  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  under  what  ciicum-    JR.  ii.  JBflrfe, Esq. 
stances  you  entered  the  diplomatic  service  ? — 1  was  appointed  by  Lord  Clarendon       

in  the  autumn  of  1854.     I  passed  four  or  five  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and      16  May  1861. 
then  went  lo  Paris;  there  1  remained  till  1868,  when  a  change  of  Government 
taking  place  I  became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche 
quer.    In  1869, 1  was  appointed  second  [)aid  attach^  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna. 

2015.  Afterwards,  you  became  a  Member  of  Parliament? — ^Yes. 

2016.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  you  were  appointed  under  any  parti- 
cular circumstances? — My  appointment  to  Paris  was  due  to  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  heard  that  I  wished  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  and  that 
I  had  received  a  promise  from  Lord  Clarendon  that  I  should  receive  an  appoint- 
inenc.  He  was  then  kind  enough  to  go  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  to  speak 
favourably  of  me,  and  Lord  Clarendon  upon  that  decided  to  give  me  an  appoint- 
ment immediately,  and  offered  my  friends  gi  choice  of  the  embassy  to  which  I  was 
to  be  sent 

2017-18.  Is  the  business  at  the  Paris  embassy  such  as  to  enable  a  man  who  has 
been  some  time  in  the  Paris  chancery  to  become  generally  acquainted  with  the 
diplomatic  service  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  affords  great  opportunities  for  obtaining 
an  insight  into  the  general  working  of  the  system,  as  Paris  is  the  great  thorough- 
fare to  aU  the  European  capitals ;  and  an  attach^  at  the  embassy  at  Paris  would, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  see  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  same  profession  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  would  be  able  to  exchange  experiences  with  them. 
Almost  all  the  messengers  stop  at  Paris  for  a  day,  and  leave  despatches  there ; 
and  besides  that,  the  Foreign  Office  communicates  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  such 
despatches  as  are  brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  place:*,  by  messengers 
who  do  not  pass  through  France,  so  that  the  attaches  at  Paris  generally  know 
what  is  going  on  at  every  mission  in  Europe.  I  may  add,  that  the  business  there 
is  very  extensive,  exceeding,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  single  week,  the  whole 
business  of  a  year  at  the  minor  legations. 

2019.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  what  is  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  business  in  the  chancery  at  Paris  ? — A  great  portion  of  the  business  consists 
of  the  political  correspondence  which  passes  between  Paris  and  London ;  but, 
besides  that,  it  frequently  happens  that  despatches  relating  to  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, which  are  not  of  a  political  character,  are  received  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
for  transmission,  in  copy,  to  some  department  of  the  French  Government,  and  it 
is  usual  that  such  communications  should  be  accompanied  by  notes,  containing 
a  summary  of  the  despatch.  Such  notes  are  generally  prepared  in  the  chancery, 
and  are  then  written  out,  for  the  signature  of  the  Ambassador. 

2020.  Are  the  despatches  which  come  under  flying  seal  also  copied  ? — ^Very 
often.  A  precis  is  generally  made  of  them,  and  if  they  refer  to  any  matter  of 
great  importance,  it  is  usual  to  copy  them. 

2021.  Is  there  a  sufficient  staff  at  the  embassy  to  perform  all  the  work  without 
any  great  stress  upon  the  office  ? — There  are  some  days  of  great  pressure.  I 
was  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  four  months  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  war, 
a  period  of  unusual  activity  in  every  department  of  our  diplomacy ;  but  I  have 
DO  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  duties  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
chancery  at  Paris  were  very  mueh  more  onerous  than  those  of  the  clerks  at  the 
Foreign  Office  here. 

2022.  Is  a  register  also  kept  of  all  despatches  that  go  through  the  office  ? — 
—Such  a  register  exists  at  every  one  of  our  embassies  abroad,  but  at  Paris  it  is 
kept  by  an  officer  specially  appointed  for  that  and  kindred  duties.  I  mean  Mr. 
Attlee. 

2023.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  the  work  usually  occupy  the  persons  there  ? 
— It  was  very  uncertain.  When  I  spoke  of  the  pressure,  I  did  not  refer  so  much 
to  its  amount  as  to  its  great  uncertainty.  Sometimes  we  were  required  in  the 
chancery  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night ;  sometimes  we  were  in  attendance 
for  many  hours  with  nothing  to  do,  and  that  was  a  very  great  restraint. 

2024.  Did  you  have  your  Sundays  free  ? — No  ;  we  had  no  Sunday ;  it  was 
generally  the  day  of  our  hardest  work. 

2025.  Could  that  have  been  avoided  do  you  think  ? — It  might  have  been 
avoided  to  a  very  great  extent,  I  think ;  for  on  that  day  we  often  had  as  Inuch 

0.47.  A  A  civil 
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JB.  A.  Earle  Esq.   ^^^^^  ^  political  and  urgent  business,  and  the  civil  business  might  have  been 
___^        transacted  upon  any  other  day  without  any  inconvenience. 

16  May  1861.  2026.  What  do  you  mean  by  civil  business? — ^There  are  a  great  many  subjects 

of  correspondence  between  the  English  and  French  Governments  which  may 
be  called  civil  rather  than  political. 

2027.  Of  what  nature  was  that  business? — ^For  instance,  I  may  mention  the 
exhibition  that  is  going  to  be  opened  here.  1  have  no  doubt  that  there  have 
been  many  despatches  written  upon  that  subject.  When  I  was  there  there  was 
the  great  French  Exhibition  of  1856,  and  we  bad  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
about  it.  Then  there  are  people  who  come  there  on  business  who  want  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  French  Government,  and  we  had  to  write 
notes  in  those  cases.  Such  business  often  arises  out  of  some  occasional  circum- 
Btanee,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1855.  Then  there  is  a  con* 
«tant  succession  of  visitors  to  Paris,  who  have  commercial,  scientific,  or  artistic 
objects  in  view,  and  who  require  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  Frendi 
authorities.  There  is  also  much  correspondence  between  Paris  and  London 
upon  matters  of  police. 

2028.  Of  what  nature  ?— Relating  to  British  subjects  who  have  lost  dieir  port- 
manteaus. 

2029.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Is  there  not  often  a  great  deal  of  statistical  infor- 
mation communicated  from  one  government  to  the  other  ? — ^A  great  deal.  There 
was  a  Committee  of  this  House  fitting  to  inquire  into  the  decimal  system,  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  requested  to  obtain  information  from  the  embassies 
abroad^  and  we  had  in  consequence  many  documents  to  translate  and  copy  em 
that  account;  and  again,  everything  that  appears  in  the  **  Moniteur*'  relating  to 
commerce,  or  any  decree,  making  the  slightest  alteration  in  customs,  navigation, 
'or  trade  regulations,  is  forwarded  to  London  from  the  embasi^. 

2030.  Chairman.']  Is  there  a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  embassy  which 
might  be  transacted  by  [)ersons  not  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  all? — A  very 
large  portion,  I  think,  might  be  transacted  by  persons  not  in  the  position  cS 
attach^,  and  unconnec^d  with  the  service ;  in  fact,  by  clerks. 

2031.  At  present  the  whole  of  that  larbour  falls  upon  the  attaches  ? — ^Yes. 
2032*  With  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  gentle- 

mmwho  holds  the  office  of  registrar  and  librarian? — Yes;  that  office  already 
.existed  when  I  arrived  at  Paris,  although  Mr.  Attlee's  appointment  was  of  a  sub- 
sequent date  to  mine,  but  that  arrangement  has  very  much  diminished  the  work 
0f  the  chancery. 

2033.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  or  even  necessary,  that  at  a  very 
considerable  mission  there  should  be  some  such  officer  as  Mr.  Attlee,  or  such  a 
.person  as  Lord  Malmesbury  described  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  it  would  be  most 
advisable  that  there  should  be  a  chancelier.  I  think  that  that  title  describes  his 
functions, 

2034.  In  a  mission  where  there  is  so  much  business,  which  is  not  strictly 
diplomatic,  might  not  thnt  business  be  more  fitly  performed  by  clerks  in  the 
chancelier's  office,  than  by  persons  regularly  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? 
— I  think  so ;  in  many  cases  it  would  be  possible,  in  some  degree,  to  combine 
the  duties  of  the  consulate  with  those  of  the  chancery ;  in  capitals,  not  sea-ports, 
where  there  is  a  consul  at  present,  the  duties  of  the  consul  might  be  combined 
with  those  of  the  chancelier;  at  Madrid,  for  instance,  there  is  a  consul,  but  his 
consular  duties  cannot  be  very  laborious,  and  might,  I  think,  be  discharged  by  a 
chancelier. 

2035.  Would  not  statistical  information,  and  all  matters  connected  with  com- 
merce, or  the  exhibition  to  which  you  have  referred,  fall  even  more  naturally 
within  the  consular  department  than  upon  the  diplomatic  service  ? — Yes,  I  thiiuk 
SO;  but  for  form  sake,  it  being  desirable  to  have  access  to  the  Minister  offitate, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  channel  of  the  embassy. 

2036.  Do  you  think  that  this  business  might  be  discharged  in  the  oflSceofthe 
chancelier,  which  should  at  the  same  time  form  part  of  the  embassy? — Yes. 

2037.  And  be  combined  with  the  consular  duties  ? — Yes ;  but  what  I  have 
been  suggesting  is  no  new  suggestion,  because  I  may  mention  that  it  is  one  of 
tiie  eventual  dispositions  of  Mr.  Attlee's  appoiniment,  that  when  the  consul 
resigns,  he  is  to  perform  the  consul's  duties,  with  an  addition  of  loe  /.  to  hii 
salary;  and  if  that  combination  be  practicable  at  Paris,  where  the  consular  duties 
are  considerable,  it  would,  of  course,  be  easily  accomplisiied  at  ibe  minor  courts; 

2038.  Suppose 
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2038.  Suppose  that  he  had  an  office  with  derksunider  hiau  the  embassy  might  R.  j.  Earle^  Esq. 
be  relieved  of  a  considerable  portion  of  this  non-diplomatic  business  f — Yes.  

2039.  Hav«'  you  ever  thoaght  of,  or  talked  owr  with  your  colleagues,  the  iS  JTay  i8ffi. 
question  whether  they  would  desire  any  more  intimate  eonnexion  with  the 

FcH^fgn  Office  tbaa  they  have  at  present,  in  tbe  waj  of  transfer  ? — I  rather 
agree  in  the  opmion  expressed  by  Mr.  Stnart,  tliat  if  any  change  were  made  of 
lAiat  laxkdy  it  should  be  in  this  way^,  that  the  attaches  should  be  cdlowed  to  make 
private  arrangements  with  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  temporary  exchange 
oi  residence ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  unpopular  in  the  diplomatic  service  if 
what  one  may  call  the  minor  prizes  of  the  professioit  were  given  to  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office ;  for  instance,  if  a  clerk  from  the  Foreign  Office  were  intro- 
duced as  paid  attach^  over  the  heads  of  men  who  had  been  serving  as  unpaid 
attaches,  with  the  prospect  of,  at  any  rate,  being  selected  in  due  time  to  fill 
diplomatic  appointments  of  that  calibre,  I  think  that  they  would  reasonably 
complain  that  tbey  had  been  ungenerously  treated* 

2040.  But  that  distinction  would  be  modified,  would  it  not,  if  the  attach^ 
were  generally  paid  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  make  a  difference. 

2041.  How  do  your  think  the  payment  of  the  attach^,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  after,  say  a  year's  probation,  would  be  accepted 
by  the  jnniors  ? — It  woukl  be  very  popular  with  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
justify  the  present  system ;  for  it  is  nothing  moie  than  a  system  of  purchase, 
without  the  advantages  which  are  urged  as  a  defience  of  the  system  of  purchase. 
It  is  said  that  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  army  furnishes  a  system  of  retire- 
knenf ,  and  therefore  prevents  the  system  of  array  promotion  being  one  of  unmiti- 
gated seniority;  but  certainly  the  unpaid  system  in  diplomacy  has  no  such  eSef^ 
tB  that,  because  an  attach6  purchases  his  commission  to  all  intaa^ts  and  purposes, 
but  he  cannot  sell  it  in  ord^^r  to  retire. 

2042.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  he  is  compelled  to  spend  out  of  his  own 
fortune  before  he  gets  a  salary  as  large  a  sum  as  is  perhaps  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  a  commission  ? — Yes,  and  a  larger  sum,  I  believe. 

2043.  ^^  y^^  think  that  the  receiving  a  small  salary  would  create  in  the 
younger  branches  of  the  profession  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  and  of  obligation 
than  they  at  present  feel  ?  —Perhaps  it  might ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  to  say  that  they  are  at  all  wanting  in  a  sense  of  duty  and  of 
obligation  at  the  present  time;  but  I  think  that  tliey  would  feel  that  it  was  an' 
additional  tie  to  the  service. 

2044.  During  your  residence  at  Paris  were  yon  enabled  by  circumstances  to 
go  much  into  society  ? — I  certainly  think  that  the  amount  of  work  that  we  had  to 
do  in  the  chancery  interfered  very  much  with  our  going  into  sodety,  particularly 
the  uncertainty  of  the  hours  ;  we  used  to  be  obliged  to  leave  our  addresses  at 
night,  QuA  were  very  often  sent  for ;  we  used  to  be  kept  in  the  chancery  till  after 
seven  o'clock,  which  is  the  stated  dinner-hour  at  Paris,  so  that  we  were  not  in 
a  very  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  entering  into  society. 

2045.  ^  Minto  Farquhar.']  What  were  your  hours  of  attendance.^ — They 
were  supposed  to  be  from  twelve  till  seven. 

2046.  Chairman.l  There  was  a  circular  of  Lord  Clarendon's  issued  in  1856, 
in  which  he  urged  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  to  take  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  of  any  society  to  which  they  could  be  admitted  ;  do  you  think 
it  is  generally  the  habit  of  young  men  in  our  missions  abroad  to  avail  themselves 
of  those  advantages? — They  certainly  do  not  do  so  very  much  at  Paris.  I  do 
not  know  that,  in  this  respect,  they  have  any  very  great  advantages  there,  for 
the  society  is  very  vast.  The  fact  of  being  attached  to  the  embassy  is  not  as 
great  a  recommendation,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  at  Paris  as  at  other  places. 

2047.  Do  you  mean,  therefore,  that  a  young  man  is  left  very  much  to  shift 
-for  himself? — ^Yes. 

2048.  It  woald  be  more  difficult,  would  it  not,  for  the  head  of  so  large  a 
mission  to  take  great  care  of,  and  interest  in  his  attach^s^  than  in  a  smaller  place  ? 
— ^I  think  so. 

2049.  Do  you  think  that  a  want  of  the  free  use  of  the  language  has  anything  to 
do  with  disinclining  3roung  men  to  go  into  society? — No,  1  think  not ;  I  think 
that  all  my  colleagues  at  Paris  (and  while  I  was  there  I  had  a  great  many) 
spoke  French  fluently  and  welL 

2050.  With  sufficient  fluency,  do  you  think,  to  make  society  agreeable  to  them  ? 
Oufi;.  A  A  2  —Certainly ; 
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R.  A  Earle  Esq    ""Certainly  ;  no  want  of  fluency  in  French  could  have  deterred  any  of  them 

'  J^ ^   ^'   from  going  into  society. 

16  Mt?  1861  ^^5 ' •  ^^^^  yo^  familiar  with  the  French  language  when  you  went  to  Parish 

— Yes ;  I  knew  it  pretty  well. 

2052.  Had  you  kept  it  up  during  the  timeof  your  education  at  Harrow? — Yes. 

2053.  Was  the  French  education  there  tolerably  satisfactory? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  was ;  although  it  counted  in  the  examinations,  and  a  knowledge  of 
French  was  rewarded. 

2054.  But  was  it  such  as  to  enable  a  boy  to  keep  up  his  French  if  he  had 
learned  it  at  home  before  going  to  Harrow  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  amounted  to 
more  than  that. 

2055.  Was  the  feeling  of  the  attaches  generally,  that  of  contentment  with  their 
posts  in  the  service? — 1  think  there  were  some  who  felt  that  they  had  very  just 
ground  of  complaint ;  one  of  my  colleagues  at  Paris  had  been  for  nine  years 
unpaid,  and  the  unpaid  attaches  generally  rather  felt  the  hardship  of  their 
position. 

2056.  Was  there  a  general  impression  that  their  promotion  was  delayed  from 
their  not  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  from  what 
causes  ? — I  think  that  the  cause  which  they  would  generally  assign  for  complain- 
ing  of  their  promotion  being  retarded,  was  that  diplomatic  appointments  had 
sometimes  been  given  to  persons  unconnected  with  the  profession.  That  1 
believe  has  been  less  done  lately ;  but  at  one  time  it  was  very  usual  lo  introduce 
gentlemen  into  the  service,  and  especially  into  the  higher  appointments,  who  had 
never  been  so  employed  before  j  I  think  if  you  were  to  listen  to  diplomatic 
grievances,  that  would  be  generally  the  reason  assigned. 

2057.  Was  there  any  impression  that  the  introduction  of  men  of  some  dis- 
tinction and  capacity  gave  a  certain  dignity  and  importance  to  the  profession  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  that  feeling  was  very  generally  entertained  in  the  diplomatic 
service. 

2058.  Did  the  attaches  generally  regard  the  service  as  a  profession,  or  did  any 
of  them  merely  enter  it  for  the  social  advantages  which  it  presented  ? — ^I  think 
there  are  fewer  who  would  come  under  that  last  category  now  than  there  were 
formerly.  Some  have,  perhaps,  been  deterred  from  offering  themselves  by  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  an  examination,  and  others  by  the  altered  relation  in 
which  the  attaches  now  generally  stand  to  the  chief  of  their  mission. 

2059.  You  think  that  the  old  system  had  some  advantages? —  I  think  there  was 
one  very  decided  advantage,  for  under  the  old  system  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a 
gentleman  come  to  serve  without  remuneration  for  several  years,  adding  some- 
what to  the  popularity  of  the  embassy  by  his  social  qualities,  and  then  disappear, 
leaving  the  way  of  promotion  open  to  others. 

2060.  At  present  that  condition  of  things  is  entirely  changed  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
very  much  changed. 

2061.  And  do  you  think  that  a  fair  claim  might  be  based  <yi  that  ground  for 
the  same  kind  of  emoluments  as  are  given  in  other  professions  ? — I  think  so. 

2062.  Have  the  attaches  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  which  is  merely  mecha- 
nical ?  — ^They  have  a  great  deal  of  copying  work,  and  in  fact  their  work  is  chiefly 
mechanical. 

2063.  Are  they  not  employed  in  making  abstracts? — Yes;  at  the  embassy  at 
Paris  some  are  employed  in  that  way,  when  despatches  arrive  under  flying  seal 
from  other  capitals ;  we  used  to  make  a  precis  of  every  despatch  so  received, — a 
brief  precis  ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  at  very  few  embassies  is  there  much  work 
of  tliat  description;  in  some  of  the  German  chanceries  an  abstract  or  a  translatioa 
of  the  leading  articles  of  the  principal  public  journals  is  required. 

2064.  Do  you  know  whether  the  circumstance  of  there  being  chanceliers  ia 
foreign  missions  enables  them  to  do  the  work  with  fewer  attaches? — Yes.  I 
think  the  stafi*  of  foreign  embassies  is  generally  more  limited  in  number  than 
that  of  the  English  embassies. 

2065.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  clerks  ? — Yes,  to  a  cer? 
tain  extent. 

2066.  Therefore,  if  there  was  an  additional  expenditure  incurred  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  attach^,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  employed  f — 
No;  a  great  diminution,  I  think,  might  be  made  in  their  number.' 

2067.  Hard  as  the  work  is  at  Paris,  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  wish  to  be 

employed 
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employed  there  rather  than  a  ta  smaller  mission? — There  was;  but  I  do  not   R»  A. EarkyEsq. 

think  there  is  now.     At  the  time  I  first  went  there,  I  think  it  was  in  favour  as  a       

post-     I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  so  now.     The  laborious  character  of  the      *^  ***y  *^*' 

duties  of  the  chancery  has  become  known^  and  in  consequence  its  popularity  has 

declined. 

2068.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  principal  reason.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
being  employed  there  leads  to  any  preference  in  the  way  of  promotion ;  any  one 
choosing  that  post  would  be  guided  solely  by  considerations  of  personal  con- 
venience or  inclination. 

2069.  Mr.  Layard.']  You  were  four  years  at  Paris  ? — Yes. 

2070.  As  unpaid  attach^? — Yes. 

2071.  During  that  time  did  you  make  any  application  to  be  promoted? — I 
made  one  application  to  be  promoted  to  Mexico.  I  had  no  claim  to  be  promoted 
at  that  time ;  but  it  is  often  easier  to  obtain  promotion  by  going  to  a  place  like 
Mexico,  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  list  not  unfrequently  declining  such  a 
post  in  the  expectation  of  being  soon  offered  advancement  in  Europe. 

2072.  Did  you  ask  to  go  as  a  paid  attache,  or  as  an  unpaid  attach^? — ^As  a 
paid  attach^. 

2073.  Was  it  of  your  own  accord  that  you  left  Paris,  and  became  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli  ? — Yes. 

2074.  Do  you  consider  yourself  still  in  the  profession? — Yes.  I  consider  that 
I  have  purchased  my  commission,  and  not  sold  it. 

2075.  You  consider  yourself  entitled  to  ask  for  an  appointment? — ^Yes, 

2076.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  the  unpaid  service  in  diplomacy  and  the 
purchase  of  a  commission  in  the  army  ? — It  is  the  price  you  pay  for  admission  to 
the  prizes  of  the  profession  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other. 

2077.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  period  of  unpaid  service  in  diplomacy  is 
an  educational  period  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  that  the  period  of  education 
terminates  after  a  service  of  some  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  after  the 
examination  has  been  passed ;  of  course  all  subordinate  ranks  are  to  a  certain 
extent  educational,  such  as  the  position  of  an  ensign  in  the  army,  but  I  do  not' 
think  that  the  position  of  the  unpaid  attach^  is  one  which  is  more  educational 
than  that  of  an  ensign  in  the  army. 

2078.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  nearly  all  those  regiments  which  are  called 
fashionable  regiments  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  an  allowance,  besides  his 
pay,  and  in  addition  to  what  he  paid  for  his  commission  ? — Yes.  I  heard  Mr. 
Hammond^s  evidence,  and  certainly  if  you  were  to  refer  to  that  you  would  see 
that  there  is  a  very  large  difference  between  the  sum  that  would  be  required  by 
an  ensign  in  the  most  fashionable  regiment,  and  that  which  Mr.  Hammond 
declares  to  be  necessary  for  an  unpaid  attach^. 

2079.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  necessary  allowance  for  an  unpaid 
attach^  and  a  paid  attach^  at  Paris  ? — I  should  not  put  it  quite  so  high  as  Mr. 
Hammond ;  I  think  Mr.  Hammond's  minimum  would  do,  from  400/.  to  600/. 

2080.  In  addition  to  his  pay  ?— That  is  for  the  unpaid  attach^. 

2081.  What  does  a  paid  attach^  receive  at  Paris?— The  second  paid  attach^ 
receives  300  /.,  and  the  first  paid  attach^  400  /.  ' 

2082.  Then  you  would  only  have  to  add  100 1,  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other 
200  /.  r — ^Yes;  but  those  appointments  are  only  obtained  after  a  considerable  number 
of  years'  service. 

2083.  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  fair  thing  to  make  one  year  abroad  and 
an  additional  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  here  a  probationary  term,  and 
then,  after  that  period,  to  give  an  attache  pay  ?— Yes ;  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  viay  of  doing  it. 

2084.  Do  you  think  that  then  your  analogy  would  any  longer  hold  good  ? — I 
think  it  would  not. 

2^085.  You  were  not  appointed  at  a  time  when  the  examination  had  been 
introduced  ? — No. 

2086.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  gentlemen  who  have  passed  that  examina- 
tion ? — Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  several. 

2087.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  examination? — From  what  I  have  heard 
I  conclude  that  the  second  examination  has  been  very  well  conducted;  I  have  cer- 
tainly heard  no  complaints  of  it.  At  the  time  it  was  instituted,  although  I  cannot 
speak  from  more  recent  experience^  I  heard  a  great  many  complaints  of  the  first 

0.47.  A  A  3  examination. 
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H  A.  Eflrfe, Bsq.  examintttion,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  asked  questions  which  gave  no  proof 

— —       of  the  intelligence  of  the  candidate  or  of  his  real  attainments ;  but  they  were 

ife  May  1861.     merely  questions  which  tested  the  amount  of  cram ;  they  asked  the  latitudes  and 

longitudes   of  Sydney  and  of  Lisbon,   an4  eren   of  some  obscure  localities. 

Inforuiation  of  that  nature  is  mere  cram,  which  a  sensible  man  would  dismisB* 

from  his  mind  the  moment  it  had  served  its  purpose  before  the  examiners. 

2088.  Have  you  heard  complaints  among  gentlemen  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  that  they  are  too  difficult  ? — None  of  the  second  examination. 

2089.  That  is  considered  a  fair  examination  ? — Yes. 

2090.  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  would  be  able  to  pass  either  of  the  ex- 
aminations after  leaving  Harrow  or  any  other  public  school  ? — There  are,  perhaps^ 
some  special  subjects  that  would  require  preparatory  reading;  but  with  very 
little  application  to  the  subjects  set  down  for  examination^  any  one,  in  the 
ordinary  degree,  by  a  public  school  education,  coald  pass  the  examination. 

2091.  You  think  that  a  young  man  who  had  profited  feirly  by  the  educatioa 
given  to  him  at  Harrow  would  not  have  been  under  any  necessity  to  cram  before 
going  up  to  one  of  his  examinations? — My  knowledge  chiefly  refers  to  the 
second  examination.  I  have  not  heard  the  first  very  recently  discussed ;  but 
when  I  did  it  was  subjected  to  that  criticism  which  I  have  just  repeated. 

2092.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  crammer,  supposing  a 
young  man  had  taken  advantage  of  the  education  he  had  received  at  Harrow? — 
If,  in  geograpljy  and  history,  minute  questions,  such  as  those  which  I  lately 
instanced,  were  asked,  some  special  reading  would  be  necessary. 

2093.  You  say  that  at  Paris  you  were  hard  worked  on  the  Sunday,  and  that 
much  of  the  work  of  that  day  might  have  been  done  on  the  Monday  or  the 
Tuesday,  or  the  Wednesday ;  was  it  not  the  case  that  mamy  of  the  messengers' 
arrived  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  Paris  ? — Yes ;  but  besides  that,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  be  done  on  that  day ;  and  it  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  one  of  the  days  fixed  for  the  bi-weekly  departures  of  the  messenger 
stationed  at  Paris.  As  far  as  business  was  concerned,  it  w^  considered  as  a 
week-day. 

2094.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  foreign  posts  leave  Paris  on  Sunday,  vrhilst 
in  London  there  is  no  post  on  that  day  r — Yes.  I  think  it  was  quite  necessary 
that  some  work  should  be  done  on  the  Sunday  at  Paris,  for,  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  two  days  lost  in  a  week  for  correspondence,  as  there  is  no  post 
firom  Paris  on  Saturday- 

2095.  Suppose  a  courier  arrived  from  Constantinople  on  Sunday,  you  were 
bound,  were  you  not,  to  despatch  him  again  on  the  same  afternoon  ? — Yes;  but 
besides  that,  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  regular  messenger  day. 

2(J96.  By  the  order  of  the  Foreign  OflSce  ? — Yes. 

2097.  Lord  Cowley,  I  believe,  always  has  Divine  service  performed,  and 
attends  himself? — Yes. 

2098.  Are  the  class  from  which  the  young  men  in  the  Foreign  Office  and 
those  employed  in  diplomacy  are  taken  the  same? — I  should  think  so. 

2099.  Do  they  come  from  the  same  upper  rank  in  life? — I  think  so. 

2100.  Supposing  them  to  be  two  distinct  professions,  there  is  no  feeling  of 
rivalry,  is  there,  between  the  two  ? — No  ,•  there  is  the  best  possible  understand- 
ing between  the  two  corps. 

2101.  Therefore,  you  would  not  consider  that  an  attach^  to  an  embassy  would 
be  in  any  way  lowering  himself  in  social  position  if  he  passed  into  the  Foreign 
Office?— Not  at  all. 

2102.  Had  you,  when  you  were  paid  attach^,  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  ab 
agent?— Yes;  I  uas  paid  attach6  for  a  very  short  time;  but  I  had  an  agent  all 
the  time  I  was  employed  abroad.  An  unpaid  attach^  appoints  an  agent,  but,  in 
this  case,  his  services  are  gratuitous^  The  unpaid  attaches  have  their  agents  as 
much  as  the  paid  attaches ;  every  one  appoints  an  agent. 

2103.  Are  there  any  complamts  of  the  charges  made  by  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — I  never  heard  of  any ;  the  only  thing  I  have  heard  complained 
of  was  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
responsible  for  that  inconvenience,  which  often  arises  from  eireumstances  c<m- 
cerning  the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  residence.  Before  drawing  bis  salary, 
every  diplomatic  servant  is  required  to  write  a  despatch,  stating  tl^  number  <rf 
days,  during  the  expired  quarter,  that  he  has  passed  away  from  his  post.  When 
the  caphal  of  his  residence  is  distant,  many  days  may  elapse  before  the  certificate 
^  can 
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ten  reach  the  Foraga  OiCoe,  and  the  conaeqa^iit  ferroalitieft  o/m  be  Aceom-  j^  j^  Bmrle^Emi- 

pfished.  

9104*  There  is  onlj  a  charge  <)£  one  fier  cent,  made  by  an  a^nt  in  the  Foreign      iiSJtfajr  iB6i^ 
Oftee  ? — Yes,     I  "do  not  ttiiok  they  ever  receive  less  daao  5  /.,  but  all  consideraUe 
salarieB  are  f^iarged  for  a^ncy,  at  the  rate  of  oAe  per  cent. 

2105.  Whatever  the  ialary  of  a  paid  at;tachi6  may  be,  he  pays  6  /.  to  the  clerL 
in  the  Foreign  Office  ?— Yea. 

2106.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  complained  of? — No. 

2107.  Do  the  unpaid  attacli^  pay  the  sam»er — No ;  they  pay  nothing. 
12108.  Do  you  ti:mik  it  is  <^oiiTenient  to  the  attach^  to  have  such  an  agent  im 

the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  really  think  it  is. 

2109.  Were  you  ever  ailtacbed  to  any  other  misaion  besides  that  of  Paris? — 
I  was  attached  to  Vienna ;  but  I  never  went  there  officially. 

2110.  Suppose  that  you  knew  that  up  to  the  isuak  of  secretary  df  embassy  you 
liad  a  certain  career  before  you,  imt  that  beyfinad  tihe  post  of  secretary  of 
embassy  the  career  was  uncertain ;  would  yoa  have  been  satisfied  to  enter  the 
ffiplomatic  aervioe  as  a  profession  ? — Yes ;  I  thank  1 :8houid. 

2111.  Do  you  consider  that  the  career  in  diplomacy  up  to  the  rank  of 
secretary  of  embas^  could  be  made  parallel  with  the  career  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  up  to  a  chief  clerkship  r — ^Yes. 

2112.  And  that  the  higher  appointments  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  minister  ? — ^Yes,  1  think  so, 

2113.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  younger  meaafibers  of  the  profession  that 
there  is  much  favouritism  shown  to  persons? — No,  I  think  not;  1  have  not 
beard  that  complaint  often  made.  Some  paints  are  determined  by  favour ;  for 
example,  if  two  places  of  tbe  same  rank  be  vacant,  one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at 
Madrid,  favour  would  decide  to  which  of  the  candidates  Paris  should  be 
offered. 

2114.  is  &  ere  any  idea  among  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  that 
much  political  and  femily  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  promotion  ? — I  think 
there  is  an  impreasion  that  those  influences  are  very  much  less  potent  nonr 
than  they  were. 

2115.  But  that  it  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent? — Yes;  it  may  be  said  to 
exist. 

211 6.  Were  the^e  mot  in  your  time,  young  men  who  were  at  onoe  made 
]paid  attaches,  and  had  other  appointments  given  to  them  who  had  no  particular 
gnaKfications,  except  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  family  or 
political  coniiexionfi  ? — I  think  that  interest  had  certainly  its  weight ;  political 
influence  has  facilitated  the  career  of  many  men  whose  names  I  could  mention ; 
but  I  think  that  its  influence  has  been  very  much  circumscribed  of  late; 
15  years  ago  &mily  and  aristocratic  or  political  influence  would  have  contributed 
much  more  to  the  advancement  of  their  possessor  than  they  would  now. 

2117*  You  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  the  old  system  of  an  attach^  living 
a  good  deal  with  the  minister  ? — ^Yes. 

2118.  Would  it  be  fair  to  require  the  head  of  a  mission  to  receive  an  attach6 
as  a  member  of  his  family,  who  Jiad  been  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office 
without  consulting  bis  feelings,  and  who  might  be  personally  objectionable  to 
him  ?— I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  it ;  it  would  be  very  indelicate  to 
make  any  requirement  of  that  kind ;  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  ambassador, 
and  often  embarrassing  to  tbe  attache. 

2119.  At  present  the  appointments  of  attaches  are  made  entirely  without  refer- 
ence to  their  social  positdoii  as  regards  the  chief  of  the  mission  to  which  they 
are  sent  ? — ^Yes. 

2i«o.  Do  you  think  that  tiiere  is  any  inferred  obligation  upon  the  head  of  a 
mission  to  have  intimate  social  relations  with  his  staff  alone? — ^That  is  a  question 
cf  good  feeling,  '^Hiich  it  wo«ld  he  impossiUe  to  retgulate  by  any  system  of  rules ; 
I  tbhflc  that  the  good  feeling  of  ihe  ambassador  would  generally  lead  him  to  assist 
a  young  man  attached  tto  bis  embassy,  io  making  agreeable  and  profitable 
acquaintances. 

2121.  Hhairmmi.']  is  it  possible  for  a  young  man  coming  at  once  into 
fetrange  society  io  carry  out  the  conditions  of  Lord  Clarendon's  circular  of 
8th  November  1856,  without  considerable  assistanoe  and  frequent  patronage  o^ 
the  part  of  the  head*^  <he  mission  ? — No;  because  the  jposition  of  an  attach^ 
urainly  depends  upon  tbe  degree  of  intimacy  with  which  he  is  received  by  th^ 
'ambassador. 
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R.  A.  EarUy  fitq.       2122.  Is  not  the  society  which  he  might  expect  to  find  in  the  house,  and  at  the 

table  of  the  minister,  the  best  introduction  which  he  has,  at  least  at  first,  to  the 

16  May  1861.  society  of  the  capital? — Yes,  certainly  ;  and  I  have  frequently  observed  at  Paris 
in  the  foreign  missions,  when  a  new  attach^  has  arrived,  that  the  ambassador 
went  round  with  him,  and  introduced  him  to  all  the  chief  persons  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Emperor  and  to  the  principal  ministers  of  state. 

2123.  By  which  means  a  youth  had  a  fair  start  and  introduction  to  society  if 
he  chose  to  keep  it?— Yes. 

2124.  Mr.  Grant  JDuff,"]  During  the  time  you  were  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  you  were  also,  I  believe,  unpaid 
and  then  paid  attach^  ? — Yes. 

2125.  Was  there  anything  irregular  in  your  holding  these  appointments 
together  ? — I  think  nothing  at  all,  although  a  question  was  asked  about  it  in 
the  House,  and  something  was  said  about  it  in  the  opposition  newspapers ;  but  the 
private  secretaryships  are  generally  considered  as  corresponding  in  the  Civil 
Service  to  a  post  on  the  staff  in  the  army ;  and  these  appointments  are  not  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  position  which  their  occupants  may  hold  in  the  Civil 
Service,  any  more  than  the  position  of  an  officer  on  the  staff  deprives  him  of  his 
regimental  emoluments  and  promotion.  I  may  add  that  almost  all  the  private 
secretaries  of  ministers  hold  two  appointments  at  once,  being  generally  clerks  in 
the  office  of  their  chief  or  in  some  other  public  department. 

2126.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  be  derived  by  requiring  that 
appointments  and  promotions  should  be  made  on  the  report  of  the  heads  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  the  chiefs  of  missions  abroad  ? — No ;  I  think  that  would  be 
only  substituting  one  kind  of  patronage  for  another;  that  would  be  substituting 
bureaucratic  for  political  patronage  ;  and  I  think  that  the  political  is  preferable 
on  every  ground.  In  my  opinion  bureaucratic  patronage  is  pernicious,  because 
its  dispensers  are  permanent  and  virtually  irresponsible. 

2127.  I  think  you  have  not  observed  that  party  considerations  have  entered 
very  largely  into  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  selecting  gentlemen  ? — I 
think  not.  I  think  that  Lord  Malmesbury  is  not  at  all  open  to  that  reproach, 
and  that  whatever  preference  Lord  Clarendon  may  have  shown  on  such  grounds 
was  of  a  very  limited  and  justifiable  character. 

2128.  With  regard  to  the  service  generally,  how  far  do  you  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  profession,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  highest  appoint- 
ments ?— I  think  it  would  be  unvnse  to  recognise  the  highest  posts ;  I  mean  the 
embassies  of  Paris,  Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  and  Constantinople.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  both  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  interest,  it  is  not  desirable  that  those  great  appointments  should  be 
considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  profession. 

2129.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Do  you  think  that  a  gentleman  would  labour  under  any 
disadvantage  if  he  did  not  appoint  one  of  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  as  his  agent  ? — I 
should  certainly  advise  anyone  very  strongly  upon  going  into  the  service  to  ap- 
point as  his  agent  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

2130.  If  he  did  not,  do  you  think  there  would  be  an  impression  that  his  in- 
terests would  sufier  ? — I  think  that  his  interests  might  suffer. 

2131.  Mr.  Hope."]  What  do  you  mean  by  his  interests;  do  you  mean  his 
advancement  in  his  profession,  or  his  convenience  in  transacting  business  at  home  ? 
— Certainly  the  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  have  great  advantages ;  they  are  at 
head  quarters,  and  hear  of  any  vacancy  which  is  likely  to  occur ;  and  a  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office  can  give  his  client  the  earliest  information ;  in  the  next  place, 
in  forwarding  letters,  or  parcels,  he  would  always  know  of  any  opportunities  that 
were  likely  to  be  offered  ;  he  would  know  when  a  messenger  was  going. 

2132.  I  our  answer  did  not  refer  to  an  agent  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 

2133.  When  you  spoke  of  attaches  buying  their  commissions,  like  commissions 
in  the  army,  did  you  mean  this,  that  as  a  young  man  pays  400  /.  or  500  /.  for  his 
first  commission  in  the  line,  it  costs  him  a  great  deal  more  before  he  gets  a  com- 
mission in  diplomacy  ? — Yes. 

2134.  With  regard  to  the  Sunday  at  Paris,  I  apprehend  that  a  good  deal  of 
business  is  transacted  throughout  aU  Paris  on  a  Sunday  ? — No,  not  very  much  5 
the  public  offices  are  shut  early. 

2135.  Are  they  open  at  all  on  a  Sunday? — I  doubt  whether  they  are  now  • 
certainly  they  are  closed  at  12  o'clock.     I  stated  that  there  was  business  whiclx 
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it  was  necessary  to  transact  on  the  Sunday,  because  the  Secretary  of  State  sends  ii.  A.  EarUy  Eiq. 

despatches  and  letters  to   Lord  Cowley  on   the  Saturday  night,  and  as  they        ^ 

arrived  on  the  Sunday  morning,  unless  Lord  Cowley  were  to  see  the  Emperor  on      16  May  s86i. 
the  matters  referred  to  him  from  London,  or  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs  with 
respect  to  their  contents,  on  Sunday,  a  day  would  be  lost. 

2136.  What  do  you  say  was  your  own  impression  as  to  the  allowance  neces- 
sary for  an  attach^  ?— I  said  about  400  /.,  or  from  that  to  600  /. 

2137.  At  Paris  ? — ^Yes. 

2138.  l^he  Judge  Advocated]  Did  the  young  men  attached  to  the  different 
embassies  associate  much  together  at  Paris  ?— Less  at  Paris  than  at  other  places, 
because  the  society  is  so  vast;  but  they  did  to  a  certain  extent;  they  belonged 
to  the  same  club. 

2139.  Are  those  persons  generally  known  to  one  another  ? — Yes. 

2140.  Do  you  consider  that  the  staff  at  Paris  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  so  important  a  mission  ? — Not  at  all  too  large. 

2141.  Chairman.'}  How  many  hours  a  day  are  they  usually  employed  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  from  any  statement 
of  the  hours  they  are  actually  writing,  because  the  pressure  upon  their  time 
chiefly  arises  from  their  not  knowing  when  they  will  be  wanted ;  sometimes  they 
have  nothing  to  do  between  12  and  five,  and  then  between  five  and  seven,  more 
than  they  can  do ;  the  business  of  an  embassy  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
an  office  in  London,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  business  is  very  urgent,  and 
arrives  unexpectedly ;  for  example^  Lord  Cowley  would  see  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  five  o'clock,  and  might  receive  from  him  an  important  docu- 
ment, that  document  would  have  to  be  copied  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  be  sent 
off  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  would  not  do  to  limit  the  transaction 
of  business  to  fixed  hours,  as  by  such  an  arrangement  precious  days  would 
be  lost. 

2142.  Mr.  Layard.']  Was  not  the  embassy  very  frequently  deficient  in  its 
staff  when  you  were  there? — Yes;  there  were  moments'  when  we  were  very 
much  overworked,  there  not  being  hands  enough, 

2143.  Lord  Cowley  complained  frequently,  did  he  not,  of  not  having  hands 
enough  to  do  the  work? — Yes;  I  think  he  did. 

2144.  Mr.  Hanker/.]  1  think  you  said  that  there  was  no  examination  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  when  you  entered  the  service  ? — ^Yes. 

2145.  Do  you  think  that  the  second  examination  is  necessary  ? — I  should  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  had  only  one ;  it  is  rather  hard  to  send 
men  to  school  again,  when  they  have  been  started  in  the  world  for  some  time  ; 
but  I  think  you  might  perhaps  extend  the  scope  of  the  first  examination  in  lieu 
of  the  second,  merely  requiring  that  the  reports  should  be  prepared,  which, 
under  the  existing  regulations,  form  a  portion  of  the  second  examination. 

2146.  At;  what  age  is  it  desirable  for  a  young  man  to  enter  the  service? — 
From  his  own  point  of  view,  the  earlier  he  goes  in  the  better,  for  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  become  a  seniority  service,  and  therefore  the  fewer  years  he  looses 
before  entering,  the  better  for  him. 

2147.  With  a  view  both  to  the  public  service,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the 
individual^  what  age  would  you  give,  if  you  were  to  fix  upon  any,  at  which  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  for  a  young  man  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service? — 
1  think  at  the  age  of  21  or  22 ;  but  with  respect  to  that  I  may  say  that  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  best  reform  that  could  be  introduced  would  be  to  divide  the 
civil  and  political  labour  from  the  really  intellectual  labour  of  the  embassy,  by 
whfch  means  you  might  diminish  the  unpaid  staff,  and  let  those  entering  the 
service  start  with  the  position  and  rank  of  a  paid  attach^,  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  second  secretary  of  a  foreign  mission.  I  would  abolish  the  rank  of 
unpaid  attach^  altogether,  except  in  this  respect,  that  an  ambassador  might  be 
allowed  to  appoint  a  limited  staff  of  unpaid  attaches,  but  they  would  be  wholly 

'  nnconnected  with  the.  service,  and  would  acquire  no  claim  to  promotion; 
should  any  officers  of  this  class  be  appointed,  the  permission  to  attach  them 
to  the  embassy  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  indulgence  to  the 
ambassador. 

2148.  What  duty  would  you  assign  to  those  young  men  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  minister,  but  not  called  into  the  service  ? — He  might  use  them 
as  he  liked,  either  as  his  private  secretaries  to  attend  to  such  correspondence  as 
may  be  entailed  upon  him  by  his  social  position;  or  he  might  entrust  them  if 
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1 hands. 

16  May  1861.  2149.  Is  it  not  necessary  for  every  gentleman  in  the  service  to  have  access  to 

all  the  documents  in  the  chancery  r—1  have  never  heard  that  asserted. 

2150.  Would  you  exclude  any  particular  class  of  attaches,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  might  be  designated,  from  access  to  all  the  documents  in  the  office  ? 
— I  think  I  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  of  the  embassy. 

2151.  Would  those  men  have  no  career  to  pass  through  or  no  chance  of  pro- 
motion ? — No ;  they  would  not  according  to  my  view,  nor  would  their  appoint- 
ment be  at  all  essential,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  ambassador  should  not  have 
the  privilege  of  attaching  them  if  he  should  think  proper  to  do  so.  The  real 
public  servants  would  be  the  ambassador,  the  first  secretary,  the  second  secretary, 
the  chancelier,  and  his  clerk  or  clerks. 

2152.  Suppose  tliat  a  minister  in  that  way  were  to  pick  out  three  or  four  young 
men,  living  as  they  pleased  in  the  town  to  which  the  minister  was  sent,  and  that 
they  remained  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  supposing  the  minister  to  be  there 
so  long,  would  they  not  be  in  rather  an  anomalous  position  merely  as  his  private 
clerks  or  secretaries,  having  access  to  all  the  documents  of  the  office,  and  yet 
having  no  claim  whatever  on  the  public  service  for  promotion  in  the  future  r — 
It  would  end  probably  in  this,  that  the  ambassador  would  chiefly  appoint  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  they  would  be  as  it  were  his  aides-de-camp,  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  social  position  of  attaches,  gaining  admission  to  a  certain 
society,  which  would  otherwise  be  more  difficult  of  access,  but  they  v;ould  not  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  establishment. 

2153.  But  the  Secretary  of  Embassy  would  have  no  distinct  right  to  employ 
those  young  men  who  were  not  regarded  as  in  the  service  for  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office  ? — They  would  be  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ambassador ;  if  he  chose  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  secretary 
he  could  do  so. 

2154.  They  might  have  access  to  all  the  documents  of  the  office,  and  know  all 
the  business  that  was  transacted,  and  yet  the  secretary  would  not  necessarily 
have  any  control  over  them  whatever  ? — As  to  their  having  access  to  all  the 
documents,  there  would  be  no  rule  by  which  they  should  have  that  privilege ;  it 
would  be  for  the  ambassador  to  define  their  functions,  but  if  it  were  thought 
advisable  that  they  should  not  be  there,  and  not  be  attached  to  the  embassy,  they 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  they  would  not  be  in  my  view  a  necessary  part  of  the 
establishment,  only  1  would  propose  that  the  ambassador  should  have  the 
privilege  of  attaching  them  ;  it  would  be  a  sort  of  patronage  like  the  household 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  I  may  observe  that  that  system  existed,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  does  not  now  exist,  in  the  Swedish  and  in  the  Dutch  services. 

2155.  Then  these  young  Inen  whom  you  would  recommend  to  be  taken  out 
at  tlie  discretion  of  the  ambassador,  would  be  entirely  under  his  orders,  to  work 
or  not,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  they  might  go  away  from  the  embassy  without  any 
leave  or  any  communication  with  the  Foreign  Office  whatever  ? — Yes ;  I  say  that 
it  might  be  so  if  the  minister  desired  it;  I  would  abolish  the  rank  of  unpaid 
attach^,  and  transfer  the  duties  now  discharged  by  officers  of  that  grade  to  clerks^ 
and  with  regard  to  those  who  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  the  first  grade  should 
be  that  which  is  now  called  second  paid  attach^. 

2156.  How  long  do  you  think  a  young  man  should  serve  before  he  became 
permanently  apjjointed  to  an  embassy  ? — It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  pass 
an  examination,  and  it  might  be  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some  time  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

2157.  But  after  that? — After  that  he  would  become  at  once  a  paid  atta«h6  ; 
he  would  be  styled  paid  attach^,  or  second  secretary. 

•  2158.  In  that  way  would  you  give  a  young  man  an  opportunity  of  passing  at 

once  such  an  Examination  as  would  entitle  him  to  be  considered  permanently  in 
the  service  ? — Yes. 

2159.  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man,  having  received  a  first-rate  educatioa 
in  England,  first  at  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  at  a  college,  can,  after  he  has 
completed  that  education,  obtain  a  competent  knowleilge  of  foreign  languages 
without  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  previously  to  completing  that  education  ? — 
1  should  think  he  might  easily  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  modem 
languages,  after  having  completed  his  English  education  ;  it  would  be  more  difli^ 
cult  I  think  for  him  to  do  so  then,  than  if  he  had  acquired  them  at  an  eariier 
period. 

2160.  Do 
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2160.  Do  you  think  that  an  English  education,  such  as  is  afforded  in  a  public  JB.  A.  EarU^  Esq. 

school  and  a  college,  is  the  best  system  of  education  to  qualify  young  men  for  the       

diplomatic  service  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  best ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  are      ^^  ^V  i*^*- 
any  special  qualifications  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  diplomatic  education  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  same  education  which  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for  public 

life,  would  be  the  best  to  qualify  him  for  the  diplomatic  service. 

2161.  Do  you  think  that  young  men  who  have  been  educated  principally 
abroad,  would  be  as  well  qualified  for  the  diplomatic  service,  as  the  young  men 
who  have  been  principally  educated  in  England  ? — Certainly  not. 

2162.  Do  you  think  that  an  essentially  English  education  is  very  desirable  for 
a  young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  service  r — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

2163.  Is  it  very  desirable,  in  your  opinioD,  that  every  persim  connected  with 
the  diplomatic  service  should  have  a  certain  leave  of  absence,  either  every  year 
or  every  two  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  J  think  every  year,  if  the  place  is  within 
a  moderate  distance  of  London ;  and  every  two  years  if  it  is  at  a  greater 
distance. 

2164.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  How  would  you  apply  your  plan.  Take,  for 
example,  the  embassy  at  Paris ;  there  is  Lord  Cowley,  the  secretary  of  em- 
bassy, and  there  are  three  paid  attach^,  the  first,  second,  and  third,  and  four 
mipaid  attaches? — ^The  four  unpaid  attach^  would  not  be  required,  accordrag  to 
my  view,  to  be  part  of  the  establishment ;  the  establishment  would  end  with  the 
third  paid  attach^,  if  there  be  one  now,  and  for  the  four  unpaid  attach^  I  would 
substitute  a  chancelier,  and  a  clerk  or  clerks. 

2165.  Would  you  deprive  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  power  of  appointing 
the  unpaid  attaches  ? — I  think  I  would. 

21 66.  Are  the  attaches,  to  be  appomted  by  the  ambassador,  to  be  considered 
as  having  entered  the  profession  ? — Not  at  all ;  the  system  being  that  which  is 
described  in  the  papers  as  the  Dutch  svstem. 

2167.  Who  is  to  keep  up  the  regukr  succession  of  the  attaches? — I  intend 
that  those  entering  the  service  should  at  once  acquire  the  rank  of  paid  attach^ 

2168.  Is  a  paid  attach^,  on  entering  the  service,  to  take  up  the  position  of  the 
present  third  attache  ? — Yes.     * 

2169.  But  where  could  he  have  gained  any  former  experience? — Accordii^ 
to  my  view  he  is  to  begin  then  ;  I  think  it  is  a  disadvantage  making  the  profes- 
sion  begin  earlier  then  necessary ;  if  you  appoint  a  young  man  of  18,  you  do  not 
know  so  well  what  he  is  as  when  you  appoint  him  at  22  ;  he  has  then  com- 
pleted his  education,  and  made  a  little  start,  and  you  can  tell  better  what  he  is 
likely  to  turn  out;  whereas,  if  you  appoint  young  men  at  17  or  18,  there  is  a 
greater  risk ;  you  do  not  know  what  they  will  turn  out ;  you  are  saddled  with 
them  for  ever. 

2170.  Taking  the  profession  as  it  exists,  you  think  that  all  attach^  should  be 
paid  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  there  should  be  no  unpaid  attach^. 

2171*  When  a  young  man  was  first  introduced  he  should  be  paid ;  how,  then, 
would  you  arrange  his  promotion  ? — He  would  be  paid  at  once. 

2172.  How  would  you  arrange  his  promotion ;  so  that  afler  a  certain  number 
of  years  he  might  occupy  the  position  now  given  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
attach^  ? — He  would  start  with  that,  and  his  promotion  would  go  on  as  it  does 
now;  but  he  would  start  rather  higher  up,  from  the  position  of  a  paid  attach^^ 
instead  of  that  of  unpaid  attach^. 
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Lunay  27®  die  Maii,  1861. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankev. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Liiyard. 

^ir.  Monckton  Milnes. 


Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Higbt  Hon.  Sir        2173.  Chairman^  YOU  were  for  a  considerable  time  a  member  of  the 

G.  jy.  Seymour,    diplomatic  service  ? — I  was,  for  above  41  years. 
"~      7"  2174.  And  you  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  gradations  of  that  service 

«7  May  1891.  ^^^^jj  ^^^  arrived  at  the  post  of  minister  plenipot€ntiary  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it 
was  diflScult  to  have  had  a  more  regular  apprenticeship  and  training  than  I 
had  ;  the  only  step  that  I  did  not  pass  through  was  that  of  paid  attach^.  1  was 
attach^  for  three  years,  and  then  I  was  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office,  where  I 
was  private  secretary  and  first  precis  writer. 

2175.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  under  what  circumstances  you  entered 
the  service  ? — I  entered  the  service  from  really  having  an  inclination  for  that 
particular  profession,  if  profession  it  is  to  be  called.  I  might  have  entered 
another  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  but  I  preferred  going  into  the 
diplomatic  profession. 

2176.  Were  you  precis  writer  before  you  became  an  attach^? — ^No;  I  began 
by  being  an  attach6,  and  I  was  an  attach^  for  three  years,  I  then  went  into 
the  Foreign  Office  as  precis  writer,  and  I  did  the  duty  of  precis  writer  even 
when  I  was  private  secretary,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  Lord  Castlereagh's 
death. 

2177.  How  long  were  you  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office? — About  two 
years^ 

2178.  Did  you  then  return  to  the  diplomatic  service  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  first  instance 
I  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  good  enough  to  take  me  with  him  to 
Verona.  He  afterwards  recommended  me,  and  I  was  sent  as  secretary  of 
legation  to  Frankfort ;  and,  as  it  happened,  I  was  charg^  d'affidres  there  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  after  my  first  arrival. 

2179.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  sort  of  communication,  to  which 
you  have  referred,  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  was 
frequent  in  those  days  ? — I  think  it  was,  even  in  my  early  days ;  I  was,  and 
always  have  been^  in  very  close  and  amicable  communication  with  the  Foreign  . 
Office. 

2180.  I  alluded  rather  to  the  circumstance  of  your  having  been  at  first  aa  - 
attach^,  then  being  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  then  returning  to  the 
diplomatic  service ;  was  that  sort  of  interchange  in  the  services  frequent  in  the 
early  period  of  your  career? — Certainly;  and  I  can  refer  the  Committee  at 
once  to  an  instance,  by  saving  that  I  succeeded  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  had  been 
in  the  diplomatic  line,"  anci  returned  to  it,  by  going  as  secretary  of  legation  to 
Bavaria,  we  had  likewise  as  an  assistant  pr6cis  writer  Mr.  Addington,  who 
became  afterwards  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  had  been  secretary  of 
legation,  I  think,  in  Denmark. 

2181.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  that  interchange 
taking  place  between  the  two  services? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of^  I  should 
say  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fusion  tended  to  produce  a  good  understanding,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  two  services  respectively  taking  an  interest  in  oae 
another. 

2182.  Is  there  any  scheme  that  you  can  suggest  to  the  Committee,  by  which, 
the  two  services  could  be  brought  more  into  contact  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment? — I  should   really   be   embarrassed   to  submit    any    scheme    to    the 

Committee 
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Committee  that  would  be  worth  their  attention  beyond  this ;  that  looking  back     Right  Hoiu  Sir 
to  my  own  diplomatic  education,  I  should  say  that  I  had  learned  more  in  the    O.  H.  Se^mamr. 

Foreign    Office    than   I    learned    anywhere   else;    and    that    the    particular       

office  which  was  of  use  to  me  was  the  precis  writership,  as  it  brought  •?  May  1861. 
under  my  cognizance,  and  within  my  knowledge,  the  correspondences  of  all  the 
different  countries,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  which,  I  dare  say,  I  did  not 
sufficiently  avail  myself,  of  learning  to  express  myself  with  conciseness ;  but  if 
the  Committee  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion,  I  should  say  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  every  attach^  before  he  joined  the  diplomatic  service,  should  be 
put  through  a  course  of  Foreign  Office  education.  It  appears  to  be  now  impe- 
rative upon  him  to  remain  for  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  going 
abroad ;  but  if  I  had  my  u  ill,  I  think  I  should  make  the  three  months  six  months ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  I  should  make  it,  imperative  upon  him  to  corn^ 
to  the  Foreign  Office  for  six  months,  or  12  months,  as  the  case  might  be, 
in  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship,  how  far  the  service  would  profit  by 
the  interchange,  I  really  am  not  competent  to  say,  for  I  think  there  might 
be  great  difficulties  in  the  viray ;  I  do  not  know  whether  a  Foreign  Office  clerk 
would  profit  very  much  by  being  sent  abroad,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  an 
attache  abroad  would  benefit  largely  by  coming  to  England. 

2183.  Besides  the  educational  advantages,  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  younger  men  in  the  diplomatic  service  should  not  remain  too  long  abroad 
without  some  change  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so ;  and  those  for  whose  judgment  1  en- 
tertain a  great  respect,  share  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  very  good  tiling  that  not 
only  the  younger  men,  but  those  who  are  older  should  remain  Englishmen ; 
that  a  man  should  not  be  left  in  a  foreign  country  long  enough  to  become  a  German 
or  a  Spaniard,  but  that  he  should  fortify  himself  every  now  and  then  by  coming 
to  England. 

2184.  Will  you  state  whether  it  is  your  impression  that  any  considerable  alter- 
ation has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  the  early  time  when 
you  knew  it  ? — No.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  very  great  change  has  taken 
place,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  I  think  it  is  much  more  of  a  profession  than  it 
was,  and  I  think  that,  perhaps,  there  is  somewhat  more  of  esprit  de  corps^  in 
consequence  of  that,  than  there  used  to  be. 

2185.  In  the  earlier  times,  was  Hot  the  relation  between  a  minister  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  more  close  and  more  familiar  than  it  now  is  ? 
— It  may  have  been,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  should  decidedly  say  that  it 
was,  at  the  very  highly  paid  places ;  for  instance,  at  the  place  where  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  start,  Brussels ;  that  was  one  of  the  very  nighly  paid  places,  and 
that  was  the  embassy  of  Lord  Clancarty,  who  was  my  chief  then,  and  than  whom 
a  kinder  or  better  man  never  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  had  1 2,000  /.  a  year, 
and  he  also  had  an  allowance  of  1,000  /.  a  year  to  lodge  himself  at  Brussels,  and, 
besides  that,  1,000  I.  a  year  to  lodge  himself  at  the  Hague,  as  the  court  changed 
its  residence  every  year.  In  addition  to  that,  all  the  expenses  of  his  removals 
were  made  up  to  him,  and  therefore,  not  to  take  from  Lord  Clancarty's  merits, 
who  I  am  sure  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  do  the  same  upon  a  much 
smaller  salary,  there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  his  not  showing  extensive 
hospitality  to  those  about  him.  Lord  Clancarty  certainly  was,  and  I  am  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  say  so,  a  father  to  his  attaches. 

21 86.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  a  minister  had  any  influence,  or  took 
any  part  in  the  appointment  of  attaches  in  general  ? — I  think  that  would  very 
much  depend  upon  circumstances.  I  remember  an  instance  of  one  gentleman 
who  was  objected  to,  and  very  properly  so,  on  account  of  his  character ;  but  I  can 
only  remember  one  instance. 

2187.  It  appears  that  in  the  earlier  times  a  system  was  pursued,  which  was 
very  much  that  of  the  Dutch  government  at  the  present  time ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  appointment  of  attaches  was  left  to  the  minister  himself,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Foreign  OfiBce ;  can  you  remember  whether  anything  of  that  kind  took  place 
in  your  early  days  ?— No,  I  cannot.  I  remember  Lord  Clancarty  being  interested 
about  a  nephew  of  his  own,  and  making  an  application  to  have  him  sent  out  as 
anattach^,  and  at  his  recommendation  and  request  he  was  sent  out;  and  he 
became  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  profession ;  I  am  alluding  to  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham. 

2188.  Was  it  not  the  custom  in  those  days  for  young  men  of  family  and  station 
10  get  attached  to  a  mission  for  a  few  years,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  agree- 
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Bight  Hon.  Sir     ^dble,  sociable  position,  rather  than  as  a  serious  profession  ?.— There  was  a  certain 
gTjEi  St^mour.    number  certainly  who  eame  out  in  that  way,  not  intending  to  follow  (Eplonaacjr 

as  a  profession ;  eldest  sous,  and  people  who  were  glad  to  obtain  a  hcus  standi. 

*7  Majr  1861.      I  have  known  several  who  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  it  as  a  profession. 

2189.  Was  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  advantage  to  the  professiott? — No;  ex- 
cept in  so  far  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
to  have  therr  numbers  thinned,  because  of  coarse  they  would  rather  bare  those 
individuals  planted  out  than  remain  growing  up  amongst  them. 

2190.  A  change  of  cireamstances  having  taken  place,  do  you  think  that  the 
'          attaches  would  at  present   have  a  claim  mr  remuneration,  which  they  would 

not  have  had  under  the  old  system  ?— I  hardly  like  to  call  it  a  daim,  because, 
after  all,  the  father  or  the  guardian  of  the  young  man  who  is  placed  in  the  pro- 
fession is  perfectly  aware  of  the  circmnstances  under  which  he  is  placed  there  j 
because  both  the  father  and  the  son  know  perfectly  well  under  what  drcumstances 
the  latter  puts  into  this  kind  of  lottery. 

2191.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  attaches  received  a  payment  amilar  to  that 
received  ty  clerks  in  a  public  office,  it  would  give  them  a  stronger  sense  of  dttty, 
and  of  their  connexicm  with  the  public  service  than  thai  which  they  now  possess  r 
—I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  think  it  would.  I  have  had  a  great  nrany  young 
men  under  my  orders,  and  I  know  that  I  have  had  wonderfulljr  Kttfe  cause  to 
complain,  or  rather  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  should  say  that  1  have  had  no  cause  tO' 
complain  at  all  of  them ;  I  have  heard  that  there  have  been  complaints  of  attach^ 
shoM  ing  an  unwillingness  to  work,  but  I  never  have  met  with  anything  of  the 
sort ;  I  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  Aat  when  such  complaints  arc  made,  the 
fault  lies  more  with  the  chief  than  with  the  younger  members  of  the  mission,  Just 
as  I  think  it  is  the  case  in  a  regiment,  if  I  hear  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  com- 
plaining of  his  officers,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  is  in  fault  and  not  the 
officers. 

2192.  When  a  new  attach^  came  to  a  mission  of  which  you  happened  to  be 
the  head,  in  what  relation  did  you  officially  stand  to  him,  and  what  did  you  do 
for  him  ?— Of  latter  years  very  little.  At  Francfort,  where  there  was  but  one 
attach^^  he  hVed  in  my  bouse  and  ae  my  expense ;  at  Brussels  my  attach^  dined 
with  me  every  day ;  at  Lisbon  they  dined  with  me  every  day,  except,  during  the 
days,  few  in  number,  which  I  passed  at  Cintnu  At  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna 
they  used  to  dine  with  me  about  twice  a  week.  I  was  then  certainly 
much  less  paternal  to  niy  attach^  than  my  good  chief  had  been  to  me  when  I 
was  a  beginner;  at  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  that  my  attaches  were  always 
upon  very  amicable  and  cordial  terms  with  me. 

2 1 93.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  that  kind  of  paternity 
in  the  profession  ? — ^There  was  in  my  case,  because  I  breakfasted  and  dined  at 
another  man's  expense,  and  that  I  was  far  from  being  equally  hospitable. 

2194.  If  there  was  more  communication  between  the  diplomatic  service  and 
the  Foreign  Office,  would  it  not  be  almost  necessary  to  have  some  corresponding 
system  of  remuneration  for  the  naembcr*  of  the  two  services? — ^I  apprehend  so, 
certainly  ;  and  I  slnmld  be  sorry  that  the  Committee  should  understand  me  a5 
setting  my  face  against  a  young  man  rising  mto  remuneration  ;  but  I  would  not 
begin  by  giving  it  to  him,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  object  to  tempt 
into  the  profession  persons  who  might  enter  it  for  the  sake  of  100/. 
or  160  /.  a  year.  There  would  then  be  men  who,  instead  of  taking  a  curacy, 
might  take  an  attach^hip ;  and  I  think  the  object  should  be  rather  to  obtain 
the  services  of  men  who  had  means  of  their  own. 

21 95.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  sum  of  money 
in  the  way  of  income  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  young  man  who  enters  the  di- 
plomatic service  shoiild  receive  from  his  family  ? — I  think  that  there  are  places 
where  a  young  man  may  get  on  with  good  management  upon  800  L  a  year  ;  but 
I  think  that  is  the  least  that  should  be  given  to  him,  and  that  only  in  the  cheap 
places:  allowances  however  must  vary  in  the  greatest  degree.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  send  a  young  man  to  Vienna  with  less  than  600  /.  a  year. 

2196.  Mr.  Layard.]  Including  his  pay? — I  mean  altogether,  firom  whatever 
source  it  might  come;  I  should  doubt  whether  even  600/.  a  year  would  enable 
him  to  live  with  comfort  in  St.  Petersburgh,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  carriage 
of  some  kind  being  requisite  there, 

2197.  Chairman.']  ITien,  do  you  think  that  the  purse  of  the  parent  must  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  mission  to  which  the  Foreign  Office  may  choose  to  send  a 
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youag  maa  ? — ^,hat  is  Jit^ally  the  case ;  my  saa,  for  iastance,  is  now  at  Berlin,     Rigbt  Hon.  Sir 
and  if  Lord  John  Russell  thought  proper  to  transf^  hina  to  St.  Peiei'sburgdi,  I  /  ft  R.Seymour. 

should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  his  Lordship  that  it  would  put  me  to  extreme       

inconvenieoce,  ,  ^7  May  1861. 

2198.  Would  not  that  be  mitigated  to  a  certain  degree  if  a  fixed  payment 
were  made? — Imiubiiabl3'.  I  can  speak  with  same  confidence  npou  that  point, 
as  it  is  one  upon  whkh  I  have  thought  a  good  d<?ai. 

2199.  With  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  serrioe,  have  you  any     . 
remarks  to  make,  or  are  there  any  points  with  pespeet  to  which  you  think  itii- 
provementB  m%ht  be  made  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  -sev^al  things  that 

I  migliit  put  forward,  t£  you  will  be  good  enoi^  to  direct  my  attention  to  the 
pointe.  With  regard  to  tlie  attaches,  1  qextainly  consider  that  they  suffer  a  certain 
degree  of  hardship,  although  I  believe  that  a  young  man  enters  into  the  di[)lomatic 
service,  looking  much  more  to  what  he  hopes  to  rise  to  than  what  he  starts  from, 
that  he  looks  forward  to  a  mission,  and  to  a  red  riband  at  the  end  of  his  career ; 
these  are  the  things  which  indace  him  to  enter  the  service.  Then,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  pension ;  and,  looking  at  the  pension,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
fair  if  the  young  man's  period  of  service  shofild  begin  to  count  from  an  earlier 
date  than  it  does,  and  that  he  should  not  be  kept  for  five,  six,  or  seven  years  as 
an  attach^,  and  that  period  of  service  not  to  count  at  all  as  giving  him  a  claim 
for  a  pension ;  that,  I  think,  was  considered  to  be  a  hardship. 

2200.  Would  that  be  remedied  by  making  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
title ;  for  example,  sopposing  the  present  paiii  attach^  recdved  the  title  of 
secretary,  and  he  were  enabled  to  reckon  his  time  for  a  pension  from  that  date 
of  such  appointment  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  mould  even  be  necessary  to  change 
the  title,  although  there  might  bean  advantage  in  the  change,  but  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  so  many  years  of  bond  fide  service  must' elapse  from  the  date  of  the 
commission.  At  present  none  but  the  secretary  of  legation  gets  a  commission,  but 
1  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  giving  a  commission  to  an  attach^,  or 
to  a  paid  attache.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  objectionsto  the  word  *^  attach^ ;" 
boti  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importance,  I  know  it  has 
been  held  that  it  mi^t  be  better  to  call  them  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries. 
I  have  heard  the  same  thing  of  the  Foreign  Office.  I  think  it  may  be  said  more 
properly  that  the  name  clerk  very  inadequately  expresses  the  duties  which  the 
genilemeii,  who  are  so  called,  hare  to  perform  in  the  Foreign  Office.  I  believe 
that  the  public  who  hear  of  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  imagine  that  he  is  a 
man  receiving  so  much  for  copying  letters,  whereas  that  man  has  very  important 
duties  to  perform. 

2201.  There  are  higher  titles  attributed,  are  tliere  not,  to  those  who  fill  those 
offices  in  foreign  countries  ? — Certainly,  there  are  redacteurs  and  secretaries  of 
legation  in  some  of  the  foreign  services,  as  in  Russia,  where  everything  counts 
from  the  college  as  it  were.  There  a  man  is  a  secretary  of  legation  or  a 
conseiller  de    legation,  and  '^ conseiller '*  sounds  mu<!h  better  than  "  clerk."' 

2202.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  more  regular  and  per- 
manent offi<%rs  connected  with  our  missions  than  we  now  have  corresponding 
"W'th  the  chancelliers  in  foreign  missions  ?— I  should  not  at  all  object  to  a  per-  * 
manent  employ^  if  he  belonged  to  a  certain  class ;  but  there  are  two  changes  that 

I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  introduced  into  our  system  ;  in  the  first  place,  I 
should  dislike  to  have  a  man  of  so  inferior  a  class  as  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
common  clerk ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  should  object  as  strongly,  and  more 
strongly  to  the  employment  of  foreigners.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  foreigner 
in  our  diplomatic  service. 

2203.  Mr.  Hope.'}  Do  you  mean  by  "a  common  clerk,"  merely  a  copyist? — 
Yes.     I  mean  a  man  who  has  not  received  a  liberal  education :  a  man  who  has  • 
not  the  manners  and  the  feelings  which  result  from  a  good  education. 

2204.  CbairmanJ\  Is  thei-e  a  good  deal  of  business  connected  with  the  larger 
missions  which  is  quite  of  an  unpolitical  character,  and  which  might  be  safely 
entrusted  to  a  person  of  mercantile  education  and  habits? — It  may  be  so;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  better  done  by  the  secretary  of  legation ;  and  if  1  had 
to  live  my  life  over  again,  I  certainly  should  work  less  than  I  have  worked,  not 
so  much  with  the  view  of  sparing  my  own  trouble,  as  with  the  view  of  pro- 
xnoting  the  education  of  those  who  might  be  placed  under  my  orders.  It  is  one 
of  the  reproaches  that  I  have  to  make  to  myself  that  I  have  been  too  apt  10 
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Right  Hoii.  Sir    write  letters,  which  any  gentleman  under  my  orders,  with  very  little  practice, 
O.  H.  Seymour,    would  have  done  quite  as  well. 

2205.  Have  you  found  in  your  various  missions  that  there  was   sufficient 

27  May  1861.  business  to  eqo ploy  the  number  of  gentlemen  placed  under  you? — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  had  ample  occupation,  and  I  will  venture  to  add 
to  that,  that  there  were  times,  particularly  at  Lisbon,  Petersburg,  and  Vienna, 
when  the  gentlemen  under  my  orders  were  working  perhaps  harder  than  the 
Committee  would  wish  them  to  work. 

2206.  Were  you  obliged  frequently  to  employ  them  on  Sundays  r — No.  I 
was  always  eager  that  the  Sunday  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest ;  but 
there  was  frequently  work  to  be  done  on  the  Sunday,  and  indeed  there,  was  con- 
stantly work  to  be  done  when  every  one  of  us  ought  to  have  been  asleep  instead 
of  writing. 

2207.  You  do  not  see  how  any  considerable  economy  could  be  eflPected  in  that 
direction  by  reducing  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  several  missions  ? 
— No,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  numbers  reduced;  for,  as  far  us  my 
observaiion  has  gone,  I  have  never  found  the  ship  over  raannecJ.' 

2208.  Do  you  see  any  means  of  effecting  economy  in  another  direction,  namelj, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  our  missions?— I  really  do  not;  and,  I  ought  to  state 
to  the  Committee,  that  in  one  respect  my  opinions  have  rather  undergone  a 
change  during  later  years.  The  last  time  that  i  had  the  honour  ot  being  exa- 
mined before  a  Committee  of  the  House  uf  Commons,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  I  expressed  what  I  felt  at  the  time,  that  there  was  a  particular  missicm  which 
I  thought  might  be  suppressed,  that  was  Stuttgard;  I  should  now  be  sorry  to 
see  it  suppressed,  because  I  see  a  great  deal  going  on  abroad  that  gives  me  the 
idea  that  Germany  is  in  a  state  of  change  ;  I  think,  at  the  same  tinie,  that  you 
might  perhaps  make  it  more  efficient  than  it  is,  by  joining  to  it  a  small  court,  and 
1  believe  there  is  such  a  court  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  more  connected,  in 
consequence  of  a  proposed  Royal  marriage ;  I  mean  Darmstadt.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  minister  at  Stuttgard  should  not  take  that  in  his  circuit ;  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  sort  of  representation  there.  With  regard  to  Saxony,  another  of  the 
missions,  which  has  been  often  struck  at,  I  have  a  strong  and  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  meddling  with  it,  for  I  have  always  observed  that 
Saxony  occupies  a  pla6e  in  the  confederated  states  which  is  quite  disproportionate 
to  its  size ;  there  is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  government  in  Germany  which  is  more 
consulted  than  that  of  Dresden,  and  for  that  reason  I  should  much  regret  to  see 
the  Dresden  mission  abolished. 

2209.  I  obbcrve  that  in  the  evidence  you  gave  before  the  Committee  which  sat 
in  1850,  you  stated  that  when  you  first  entered  the^  service  a  minister  was 
allowed  to  keep  the  whole  of  his  salary  during  his  absence,  and  until  he  returned? 
—Yes. 

2210.  Now  I  believe  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  salary  is  deducted  ? — 
I  believe  that  half  is  deducted. 

2211.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  improvement.^ — I  think  it  was  proper 
to  make  a  change ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  change  has  been  a  judicious  one. 
I  consider  that  it  has  been  too  great.  Every  workman  is,  I  think,  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  every  man  entitled  to  a  holiday  once  a  year;  I  would  give  him,- 
accordingly,  a  month  or  so ;  and  say  during  that  time,  "  We  leave  you  with 
your  full  allowance,  but  for  every  day  that  you  exceed  that  time," 'whatever 
that  time  might  be,  **  we  shall  deduct  so  much  from  your  salary."  It  is'all  very 
well  if  a  man  comes  to  England  for  six  or  eight  months,  he  can  then  break  up 
his  establishment;  but  he  cannot  sell  his  horses,  turn  oft  his  servants,  and 
reduce  his  establishment,  if  he  comes  home  only  for  a  short  time. 

If  21 2.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  necessary  to  give  a  portion  of  the  income  to  his 
/ocww  tewew^  acting  as  charg6  d'affaires? — Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  come 
upon  the  country  for  anything  extra,  but  I  certainly  should  bear  very  lightly 
upon  the  absent  minister,  so  long  as  his  absence  did  not  exceed  the  specified 
time. 

2213.  By  the  present  system,  I  understand  that  the  country  is  an  absolute 
gainer  by  the  absence  of  the  minister,  as  he  receives  only  half  his  salary,  and  the 
charge  d'affaires  only  a  few  pounds  a  day  extra  ? — Yes. 

2214.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  say,  supposing  the  absence  of  the 
minister  to  be  prolonged  beyond,  say  four  or  six  weeks,  that  then  the  salary 
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should  be  divided  between  the  minister  and  the  gentleman  serving  in  his  office  ?  Rigbt  Heo.  Sir 
— ^I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  changing  the  remuneration  of  the  temporary  O*  B*  Se^our. 
man,  the  chargfe  d'affaires ;  I  think  that  his  trouble  is  fairly  remunerated  by  the  T"      ~ 

8Z.,  or  6Z.,  or  6  i.  a  day  which  he  receives.     If  I  had  to  manage  the  thing,  I      ^^  Mayz86i. 
think  I  should  leave  to  a  minister  his  full  allowances  for  a  short  specified  space 
of  time,  and  afterwards  I  should  put  it  on  the  footing  that  it  is  now,  taking  away 
half  of  the  allowance. 

2215.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Then  during  an  absence  for  a  month,  the  charg6- 
d^affaires  would  not  have  any  increase  of  salary  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  give  him 
more  than  his  present  extra  allowance. 

2216.  You  mean,  I  think,  that  the  minister  should  receive  his  full  salary 
during  a  short  absence,  and  after  that  that  he  should  make  up  the  sum  that  was 
requisite  to  remunerate  the  chai^^-d'affsdrs  ? — Yes ;  but  beyond  that  there  should 
be  no  charge  upon  the  absent  minister,  beyond  the  3  /.,  or  6  2.,  6  /.  a  day. 

2217.  Chairman.']  Have  you  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  any  irre- 
gularity in  the  payment  of  your  salary  ?— I  have  heard  a  good  deal  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  1  cannot  say  that  1  have ;  indeed  I  have  had  very  few  grievances  of  any 
sort  to  complain  of.  When  I  was  first  made  charg6-d'affaires  at  Frankfort,  there 
certainly  was  considerable  inconvenience.  .1  was  then  a  young  man  with  little 
money  m  my  pocket,  and  the  extras  were  very  heavy,  for  Frankfort  was  a  sort 
of  central  place,  from  which  letters  were  sent  in  every  direction,  and  the  postage 
was  extremely  heavy ;  and  I  had  to  provide  the  money,  for  which  I  paid  6  per 
cent.,  and  as  well  as  I  recollect,  the  Government,  at  one  time,  owed  me  2,000  L 
for  extras ;  but  since  that  time,  a  much  more  liberal  and  much  more  proper 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  heads  of  missions  have  been  paid  with  tolerable 
regularity.  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot  say  that  I  suffered  much  inconvenience,  and 
since  I  left  the  profession  I  understand  that  much  more  liberal  arrangements 
have  been  made ;  that  there  is  a  monthly  payment  now,  and  that  foreign  minis- 
ters are  allowed  to  draw  in  advance. 

2218.  Have  you  experienced  any  hardship  from  having  had  at  any  time  to 
pay  considerable  expenses  for  which  you  have  not  been  remunerated? — I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  for  such  advances ;  the  extras  were  occa- 
sionally heavy,  particularly  at  Vienna,  for  there  there  is  constant  telegraphic 
communication,  and  that  naturally  leads  to  a  heavy  account;  the  bill  for  tele- 
grams, I  think,  has  amounted  occasionally  to  800  L  or  900  /.  at  a  time*. 

2219.  With  respect  to  education  for  the  diplomatic  profession  I  observe 
that  you  stated  this  in  answer  to  a  question :  ^^  I  consider  by  far  the  most 
important  point  for  those  who  enter  the  profession,  is  that  of  learning 
French,*'  do  you  still  adhere  to  that  opinion? — I  do  entirely;  I  should,  how- 
ever, be  sorry  if  the  Committee  supposed  that  I  undervalue  the  acquisition  of 
other  languages ;  on  the  contrary,  I  attacli  the  greatest  importance  to  it ;  but, 
in  one  word,  if  two  attaches  of  equal  ability  were  offered  to  me,  and  I  was  told 
that  one  of  those  gentlemen  could  speak  French  with  the  same  facility  as  he 
could  speak  English,  and  that  the  other  had  a  superficial  knowledge  of  three  or 
four  different  languages,  I  should  augur  much  better  success  to  the  young  man 
who  was  able  to  speak  the  French  language  perfectly,  than  the  one  who  had  only 
a  partial  acquaintance  with  three  or  four,  and  I  should  expect  that  he  would  be 
more  useful  to  his  chief. 

2220.  Have  you  seen  in  your  long  career  considerable  inconvenience  arise 
even  in  the  higher  stations  of  diplomacy  from  a  want  of  a  perfect  I'amiliarity 
with  the  French  language?— I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  seen 
great  inconvenience  arise ;  I  have  seen  people  placed  in  ridiculous  situations 
and  laughed  at,  from  their  want  of  familiarity  with  that  language.  1  think  that 
people  are  very  apt  to  talk  loudly  of  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
to  say  that  they  speak  French  perfectly;  now,  to  speak  with  a  certain  degree 
of  fluency,  timt  is  common  enough  ;  but,  as  to  speaking  tlie  language  very  well, 
it  is  given  to  but  very  few  so  to  speak  it. 

!222i.  You  would  probably  say  that  you  consider  a  real  familiarity  ^vith  the 

French  language  perljaps  the  highest  diplomatic  acquirement,  and  one  which 

you    would  desire  most  to  encourage? — 1  really  think  that  I  should;    and  I 

-would  add,  that  I  attacli  more  importance  to  speaking  that  language  than   to 

-writing  it;  conversation  is  a  matter  of  everyday  work;  writing  occurs  very 

0.47.  C  c  seldom. 
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BtghtH^n.  Sh»    sel<femv  and  aftes  all  we  are  v^tncted  from  wriimg  in  Fi^endi;  we  write  m 
G.  M.  S9jfm^u%    Ei^ljih).  aad  it  iWUows  themfore  t\\ak  it  ia  much  mope  importaoi  feit  eonveraa- 
'  ti^nal  purposes  thaa.  foi  correspondence. 

*^        '  221^2.  Is  it  aot  tberefore*  very  defiirable  that  a  young  man  shouW  comWne  witk 

his  English  education  a  sufficiently  Idag  residence  abroad  to  give  bim*  » 
faanMiarity  with  the  French  Itagirage  before  he  enters  the  diplbmratic  profeseioa  ? 
— Yes,  certainly,  provided  the  residence  abroad  does  not  interfere  with  the- 
English  education*.  I  do  nott  see,,  hotwever,.  why  people  in  England  should  ai>t 
dot  what  they  do  in  Rusi^a;  tiiere  they  become  perfect  masftsrs  of  Ft^nch. 
and  English  without  having  ever  left  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  I  cannot  see- 
why  we  should  na6  do  the  saiiie,  and  I  think  our  public  schools  ought  to  be 
made  to  understand  tliat  thiSi  m  a  sine  cptA  non.  1  desire  that  the  pmblic  masten^ 
at  Eton  and  at  Harrow  should  learni  that  people  will  not  be  likely  to  send  tlmff> 
sons  to  them,  unless  some  modificatioa  of  the  present,  system  takes  place. 

2223,  Wiil  yon  be  good  enough  to  ioibrm.  the  Committee  whether  you  tliink 
it  advisable  that  a  house  should  always?  be  tak^i  for  a.  mission? — I  am  very  glad 
that  the  honourable  Chairmaa  has  asked  me  tliat  questbn^for  1  have  bo  hei^taiioa 
iu:  saying  tl)at  I  think  it  is  a  veiy  great  object,  thai  yoa  should  have  ^  proper 
mise^ion  house  at  some  of  the  great  places ;,  for  instaace,  s«t  Su  Petersburg^  at 
Vienna,  and  at  Berlin,  but  more  espe4$iiaUy  at  Vienna.     I  can.  speak  feelingly  with 
regard,  to  the  extraordinary  inconvenienae  tliat  one  meets^  with  there.     I  haid  fia*86 
800  /.,  anrJ  then  900  /.  a  year  to  lodge  myself  at  Vienna,  and  I  foand  myj^i  s». 
utterly  unable  to  get  any  decent  quarters  that  I  began  by  passing  thsee  m^njbhfii 
at  an  hoteL.    I  then  had  to  pass  three  other  months  in  a  detestable  lodgings, 
and  1-  ended  by  takincr  a  house,,  which  cost  me  1,100  L  a  y^y,  and  which,  atiter 
all,  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  house  that  I  sliould  like  to*  see  an  English  minister 
living  in  ;  but  such  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  residence  that  that  same  house 
is  now  occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador,  a  man  of  larg^  appointments,  and 
still  larji,er  private  fortune  ;  nothing  can  better  prove  hew  necessary  it  is  to  have 
a  mission  house  at  Vienna;  and  I  may  go  on  to  say  that  I  think  the  pretsent 
moment  would  be  certainly  favourable  for  securing  a  house  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  are  in  progress,  the  ramparts  having  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  town  being  newly  laid  out. 

2  J24.  Would  you  apply  the  same  remark  generally  r — No.  I  should  not  say 
so  generally,  for  1  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  object  in  having  a  house  in  small 
places.  At  St.  Petersburg,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  indeed,  and  at 
Berlin  also,  but  especially  at  Vienna ;  and  I  believe  that,  under  good  manage- 
ment, the  country  would  not  be  put  to  much  additional  expense. 

2225.  Have  you.  any  objection  to  mention  to  the  Committee,  more  or  less  in 
detail,  as  it  is  convenient  to  you,  whether  you  have  found  during  the  whole  of 
your  service  that  the  remuneration  which  is  given  to  the  heads  of  missions  is,  oa 
the  one  hand,  sufficient  for  the  expenses  they  are  obliged  to  incur;  and  on  the 
other,  whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  large  as  that  which  is  received  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  other  Suites  of  the  first  order  ? — I  will  answer  that  question  in 
detail,  and  certainly  in   perfect  sincerity.     As  a  whole,   I  apprehend  that  tlie 
English  diplomatic  corps  receive  more  than  the  foreign  corps  diplomatique,  but 
I  think  that  more  is  required  of  them,  and  that  they  are  paid  unequally.     As 
regards  the  other  part  of  the  question,  I  should  say  that  I  consider  tha*  the 
remuneration  at  the  smaller  posts  is  adequate;  but  that  there  is  that  draw- 
back from  the  diplomatif'  profession  as  it  now  stands,  that  the  higher  you  get 
the  less  lucrative  it  becomes.     If  you   look  only  to  making  a  good  thing  of  it, 
you  had  better  remain  at  Hanover,  for  example,  or  Bavaria,  than  get  up  to  St* 
Petersburg,  or  Vienna.     As  I  before  stated,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  thing  now^ 
I  have  done  with  the  profession;    but  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  speak, 
plainly  and  openly.     While  I  was  at  Vienna  I  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was,  besides  beinj^  my  chief,  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  and  I  said,  **  There  ar& 
details  that  I  should   be  very  soiTy  to  go  into ;  but  in  order  to  give  you  cl 
proof  of  how  totally  inadequate  the  salary  is,  here  we  are  at  the  end  of,"  eilheir 
eight  months  or  nine  months  (I  cannot  say  which),  "and,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  accounts  which  I  send  you,  1  h^ve  spent  my  year's  allowance.     I  certainly 
huve  lived  in  anything  but  splendour ;   but  here  I  am,  at  the  end  of  eight   oir 
nine  months,  without  any  salary.'*     As  it  happened,  I  had  good  private  meax^s. 
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of  my  ofWB,  and  therefore  it  fwit  me  to  no  inconveaience ;  but  if  I  bad  had  noRC,  i^ight  Hon.  Sr 

there  would  have  been  no  means  of  meeting  the  deficiency.  G.  H.  Seymour* 

2226.  Sir  Minto  Farqukar.]  Your  salary  there,  I  believe,  was  6,000  /.  a  year?        

—My  salary,  when  I  went  to  Vienna,  was  5,^00  /• ;  then  it  was  raised  to  0,000  /.,  ^7  May  1861. 
and  there  was  an  allowance  for  house  rent  of  900  L  a  year.     My  house,  as  I  said 

hefoi-*,  was  a  very  inadequate  one,  and  cost  me  1,100  /.  a  year;  and  as  one  can- 
not pass  the  summer  in  Vienna,  with  any  regard  to  health,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
a  villa,  as  other  people  do,  for  good  air,  and  for  the  object  also  of  having  a  little 
society ;  the  villa  cost  me  300 /«  a  year  more,  so  that  my  house  rent  amounted  to 
1,400  /.  a  }^ar,  and  my  allowance  was  900  /.  a  year. 

2227.  Chairman.]  Was  it  much  the  same  at  St.  Petersburg  ? — ^At  St.  Peters- 
burg I  had  700/.  a  year  for  house  rent;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  8t>0  Z.,  and  I 
received  6,000  l.  a  year  as  salary. 

2228.  Could  you  live  upon  that? — No,  1  never  lived  upon  it;  I  made  a  better 
thing  of  it  at  St,  Petersburg  than  I  did  at  Vienna,  but  I  never  lived  quite  upon 
it;  with  regard  to  house  rent  there,  I  believe  I  paid  1,000/.  a  yvar  for  my 
house ;  and  for  my  villa,  which  was  quite  a  ueces^ty,  I  paid  30#  /.  more;  so  that 
there  my  house  rent  cost  me  1,300/.  a  year. 

2229.  In  your  opinion  is  it  necessary  that  an  ambassador  should  have  a  larger 
establishment  than  a  minister  r — Certainly,  and  I  think  if  the  Committee  are  not 
prepared  to  propose  a  sufficient  remuneration  it  would  be  much  better  not  to  have 
ambassadors;  I  believe  that  you  had  better  have  a  welUpaid  minister  than  an 
underpaid  ambassador. 

2230.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  think  that  would  be  better  than  to  have  an  ambassador 
with  7,000  /.  a  year  ? — Yes ;  7,000  /.  a  year,  some  years  ago,  would  have  enal>led 
a  man  to  live  in  very  greiU  comfort,  and  some  6|)lend(>ur ;  but  the  diSere&ce  in 
the  currency  is  very  great  now.  At  Vienna  the  ilifference  is  certainly  more  thari 
100  per  cent  When  I  first  went  to  Vienna,  40  years  ago,  I  got  25  florins  for  a 
pound  note,  and  when  I  went  back  I  got  only  10  florins  for  the  pound  note,  and 
for  my  paper  florin  I  could  only  get  what  I  got  for  my  silver  one. 

2-^31.  Mr.  Layard.]  What  is  the  cause  of  the  diff'erence  between  the  exfienses 
of  an  amba8i^ador  and  those  of  a  minister  ? — ^The  ambassador  is  obliged  to  keep 
up  more  state ;  much  smarter  equipages,  and  horses  and  liveries,  and  I  suppose 
that  an  ambassador  gives  more  expensive  entertainments. 

2232.  Ckairman^  It  is  a  matter  of  convention  r — Yes. 

2233.  You  stated  that  you  thought  more  was  required  of  a  British  minister 
than  of  a  minister  from  other  foteign  states ;  what  did  you  exactly  mean  by  timt  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  the  English  are  much  greater  travellears  than  foreigners  are  ; 
a  travelling  Frenchman  is  a  rare  thing  in  oompaiison  with  a  travelling  English-. 
man  ;  that  is  one  olaas  of  demand  upon  the  ambassador.  I  really  cannot  very 
well  explain  it,  but  so  it  is ;  an  Englishman  does  not  give  more  S3|)lendid  enter- 
tainments than  a  Frenchman  does,  but  his  every-day  mode  of  livmg  is  more 
expensive ;  he  spends  more  money  with  less  to  show  for  it. 

2234.  Have  you  found,  in  the  whole  of  your  experience,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct proportion  between  die  establishment  uliich  a  minister  keeps  up  in  a  large 
capital  and  the  money  he  has  to  spend  ? — I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  so  generally.  I 
may,  howe\^r,  observe,  that  the  position  which  Lord  Wodehouse  occupied  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  such  that  he  was  really  treated,  as  I  have  understood  from  Russians, 
like  an  ambassador,  because  he  lived  like  an  ambassador ;  he  put  his  house  upon 
that  footing  ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  am  right  in  saying  what  I  have  ;  indeed,  I 
feel  the  more  convinced  of  it,  because  I  have  h«rd  various  Amierican  charges 
d'afiaires  and  ministers  complain  of  the  want  of  attention  which  they  met  with 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries. 

2235.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  apply  in  ordinary  cases,  and  not  in  the 
ease  of  a  man  (tf  recognised  ability  and  siatesmansfaip,  or  do  you  think  that  his 
personal  weight  would  not  overpower  any  such  distinctions  as  that  r— I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  equally  certain  that  an  adequate 
salary  makes  a  very  good  pedestal  upon  which  to  stand. 

2236.  Speaking  with  the  iaimess  which  you  naturally  would  do  with  regard 
to  the  claims  of  }H)ar  own  prafessioa,  do  you  think  it  has  been  injured  on  the 
"whole  by  the  introdnctaoa  of  gentlemen  who  lutve  attained  polHical  or  other 
distinction  ? — }io ;  I  am  »ot  disposed  to  view  that  as  a  grievance,  for  one  or  two 
reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  when  we  entered  the  pmfessioB,  we  knew  that  at  some 
moment  when  we  were  going  to  extend  our  hands  to  pick  oae  of  the  prices,  we 
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^>g^  ^OB.  Sir     v^ere  liable  to  see  it  given  to  another ;  and  then  I  think  that  it  gives  some  ecldt  ta 
G.  H.  Seymour.    ^^  profession  thai  a  distinguished  man  should  occasionally,  though  exceptionally^ 
27  May  1861.      enter  it. 

2237.  Sir  Minio  FarquharJ]  You  would,  I  presume,  confine  that  remark  to 
heads  of  missions  ? — Certainly  ;  a  man  of  eminence  would  hardly,  I  think,  become 
anything  but  the  head  of  a  mission ;  I  should  hope,  too^  that  such  appointments 
would  be  very  exceptional. 

2238.  Mr.  Hope.]  When  you  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  which  a  knowledge 
of  French  gave,  were  you  comparing  that  with  other  branches  of  education, 
acquirements,  or  languages  ? — I  think  I  should  attach  greater  importance  to  that 
than  to  any  other  language,  or  to  any  other  acquirement,  for  what  could  be  put 
into  competition  with  it?  it  would  not  be  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  would  not 
be  any  other  language,  it  would  not  be  a  knowledge  either  of  German  or  of 
Italian,  French  being  required  every  day. 

2239.  You  spoke  of  a  man's  acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  but  I 
presume  you  start  upon  the  supposition  that  a  man  who  is  to  speak  French  is  to 
have  a  good  education  besides  ? — I  should  require  a  thoroughly  good  English 
education. 

2240.  You  expressed  yourself  as  very  favourable  to  keeping  up  an  English 
feeling  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  profession,  but  I  presume  you  would  wish  young 
men  to  start  with  a  good  English  feeling  ? — Yes  ;  in  every  stage,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  should  begin  to  build  upon  a  good  English  education  as  a  foundation. 

2241.  You  quoted  Russia  as  an  example,  and  you  said  that  \ou  did  not  see 
why  what  they  do  should  not  be  done  in  England  ? — Yes;  it  is  true,  however,  that 
we  have  not  the  same  aptitude. 

2242.  When  you  spoke  of  its  being  given  but  to  few  to  speak  foreign  languages 
well,  I  apprehend  that  instances  of  foreigners  speaking  foreign  languages  in  a 
way  not  to  be  distinguished,  are  rare,  except  among  the  Russians? — I  believe 
so. 

2243.  They  possess  a  very  peculiar  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages? — 
A  wonderful  aptitude. 

2244.  Of  course  the  education  in  Russia  is  altogether  a  home  education  ? — ^I 
believe  it  is,  or  generally  so ;  and  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  a  degree  at 
their  university  takes  the  place  of  a  diplomatic  exkmi nation. 

2245.  There  is  nothing  at  all  analogous  to  our  public  schools  in  Russia? 
—No. 

2246.  In  Russia  I  believe  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  a  child  can  speak  other 
languages  before  it  can  speak  the  Russian  ? — ^A  child  very  often  lisps  in  English, 
the  Russians  have  a  way  of  putting  English  nurses,  and  English  governesses,  and 
English  tutors  about  their  children,  and  thus  a  child  learns  without  being  aware 
that  it  is  learning. 

2247.  They  have,  I  believe,  both  French  and  English  attendants  in  their  houses? 
— Very  commonly. 

2248.  Is  the  language  of  society  in  Russia,  French  or  Russian? — They  speak 
a  e;ood  deal  of  Russian  among  themselves,  but  they  likewise  speak  a  good  deal  of 
French. 

2249r  Is  it  not  very  common  for  a  family  to  carry  on  conversation  among 
themselves  in  French  ?— It  is  very  common. 

2250.  I  believe  there  is  a  totally  different  course  of  education  and  different 
habits  in  Russia  from  those  in  England  ? — They  are  extremely  different.  It  has 
liappened  to  me  in  Portugal  to  feel  the  want  of  being  able  to  speak  Portuguese ; 
but  never  in  Russian  society  have  I  felt  the  want  of  being  able  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country. 

'jir)!.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  Russian  family  on  the  Continent  in  which 
the  children  are  not  able  to  speak  at  least  three  or  four  languages?— No;  and 
im  immense  benefit  is  thereby  conferred  upon  them. 

2252.  With  regard  10  the  previous  education,  you  stated,  I  think,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  should  be  combined  with  an  English  educa- 
tion ;  do  you  consider  it  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  that  a  young  man  should  go  abroad  ? — ^No;  I  do  not  see  why  a. 
young  man  should  not  acquire  it,  pari  passu  with  the  other  branches  of  his 
education.  He  may  begin  learning  it  almost  in  infancy,  and  continue  learning 
it  at  a  preparatory  and  at  a  public  school. 

2253.  Do  you  mean  by  that  acquisition  of  the  language,  the  power  of  writing 
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and  understanding  it,  or  do  you  mean  a  facility  in  speaking  it  ? — It  is  the  speak-     ^^^  Hon,  Sir 
ing  of  the  language,  certainly,  to  which  I  attach  the  greatest  importance.  g.  S.  Seymour. 

2254.  Taking  the  ordinary  course  of  a  public  school  education,  at  what  part  jj^  ^gg^ 
of  it  do  you  think  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  acquire  great  facility  in  speaking  ^ 
the  French  language? — I  myself  spoke  it  with  fluency  when  I  first  went  abroad. 

2255.  At  what  age  did  you  go  abroad  ? — ^I  think  it  was  in  my  20th  year. 

2256.  Had  you  been  to  a  public  school  ? — Yes ;  I  had  been  to  Eton,  after 
which  I  took  a  degree  at  Oxford. 

2257.  Had  you  ever  been  abroad  before  that  ? — Yes ;  I  had  been  abroad  for 
two  or  three  months. 

2258.  You  would  be  content  with  such  knowledge  as  could  be  acquired  by 
studying  at  the  public  schools,  which  really  would  be,  in  practice,  speaking  it 
with  tbe  masters? — Yes ;  I  was  venturing  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  the  system  of 
our  punlic  schools  might  be  somewhat  modified,  that  much  greater  facilities 
might  be  given  for  acquiring  foreign  languages,  and  that  English  composition 
should  be  closely  attended  to. 

2259.  The  point  upon  which  1  am  desirous  of  having  your  opinion  is,  whether 
any  real  facility  in  speaking  any  foreign  language  can  be  acquired  without  the 
habit  of  speakmg  it  in  society,  or  in  a  femily  ? — It  would  be  extremely  desirable, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  rather  than  give  up  the  English  education,  I 
would  have  a  younjr  man  speak  French  even  less  perfectly ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  consider  that  it  is  an  immense  object  that  he  should  speak  French, 
1>ecause  he  is  very  liable  to  be  discouraged  from  going  into  society  if  he  does 
not ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  object  that  he  should  go  into  society. 

2260.  But  suppose  tiie  case  of  a  young  man  going  abroad  at  the  age  of  20,  it 
would  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  learn  the  language  then  r — Certainly  not,  if  he 
is  well  grounded. 

2261.  Some  questions  have  been  asked  in  this  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
tead  of  a  mission  introducing  young  men  into  society;  I  apprehend  that  for 
conversational  ])urpose  the  society  of  ladies  is  the  society  in  which  he  would 
learn  it  most  rapidly  r — Yes. 

2262.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  young  men,  when  the}^  first  joined  their  mis- 
sions, had  a  «)^ood  foundation  in  French,  and  that  they  should  then  be  introduced 
into  society,  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  of  speaking  the  language? — I  apprehend 
that  a  young  man  would  learn  quite  sufficient  in  that  way,  supposing  that  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  pursuit. 

2263.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Supposing  you  had  some  guarantee  that  the  per- 
sons who  presented  themselves  for  competition  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service 
were  ptrsons  who  had  the  requisite  means,  and  occupied  the  requisite  position  in 
-society,  should  you  object  to  giving  away  the  first  appointments  by  competitive 

examinations? — I  should  object  very  much;  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  competitive  examination ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  I 
were  in  trade,  and  wanted  a  clerk  or  secretary  Jbr  \uy  own  purposes,  I  should  be 
Tery  sorry  to  take  a  young  man  in  that  way. 

2264.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  wouhl  be  an  advantage  to  ihe  service  if  you 
got  the  cleverest  young  men  in  all  England  possessing  the  requisite  means? — I 
should  be  glad  to  get  the  most  proper  man,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  get . 

.him  in  that  way ;  1  think  you  would  get  the  most  learned  man. 

2265.  Would  not  the  question  of  wliether  you  got  the  most  proper  man  depend 
tipon  the  nature  of  the  examination? — Not  entirely;  for  instance,  if  a  young 
man  was  examined,  I  should  rather  that  you  should  be  guided  by  your  impres- 
sions of  his  qualifications  for  that  particular  j^rofession,  than  that  you  should  be 
guided  by  the  answers  that  he  should  make ;  in  diplomacy  many  things  are 
required,  such  as  discretion,  lact,  and  good  manners;  for  these  competitive  exami- 
nation would  offer  no  test. 

2266.  According  to  the  present  system  of  appointment,  what  guarantee  is 
there  that  the  young  men  who  are  appointed  possess  either  tact  or  temper,  or 
acquirements  of  any  kind,  except  such  a  modicum  of  acquirements  as  is  tested  by 
the  present  examination  ? — I  do  not  know  that  you  have  any  at  all ;  I  can  then 
only  say  that  a  young  man  has  no  right  to  expect  to  get  on  who  is  deficient  in 
any  of  those  requisites.  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  requisites  in  a  diplo- 
matic agent  is  the  faculty  of  inspiring  confidence,  and  to  this  he  should  add  the 
merit  of  showing  that  he  is  deserving  of  confidence. 

2267.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  competitive  examination  would 
0.47.  c  c  3  not 
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Bioht  H      %     ^^^  necessarily  give  you  worse  men  th«in  yon  get  naw  ? — Not  worsei,  b«t  I  w(»uld 
G^^H^Swnour.     rather  leave  it  to  the  diftoretioh  of  a  man  possessing  discretion,  to  send  me  a 

proper  man,  thaa  .put  it  upon  that  kind  of  te»t. 

37  May  1861.  2268.  Acc(>vd'mg  to  the  present  system  d(>es  tl*e  Secretary  of  State  really 

exeixise  any  discretion  at  all  in  the  matter,  in  other  wt)rds,  does  he  examine 
whether  a  young  man  who  is  about  to  be  appointed,  is  a  person  really  f>os8ess- 
ing  the  requisite  qualifications? — I  really  am  unable  to  answer  that  question, 
for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  passes  between  the  minister  and  tlie  candidate.; 
as  to  myself,  I  uas  sent  out  originally  as  an  attach^  by  <a  man  with  whom  I  was 
intimately  acquainted. 

2269,  Mr.  La^ard.]  It  would  be,  I  think,  very  useful  to  the  Committee  if  you 
would  kindly  give  them  a  sketch  of  whiit  you  think,  after  your  long  experience, 
should  be  the  education  of  a  young  man  for  the  diplomatic  service  ? — The 
honourable  Men. ber  does  me  much  honour  by  putting  the  question  tl  me;  I 
really  do  n(it  know  what  better  education  a  man  can  have  than  the  one  I  received 
myself,  if  I  had  known  how  to  profit  by  it.  I  received  my  educational  a  private 
and  at  a  public  school,  and  before  going  to  Eton  I  had  reoeived  a  good  deal  of 
instruction  in  French,  which  I  turned  to  account  afterwards.  A  young  man 
might  after  !»eing  placed  at  Eton  or  Harrow  for  three  or  four  years,  obtain  a  degree 
in  an  English  University,  and  then  I  really  do  not  know  what  better  education 
you  could  have  given  him. 

2270.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed under  the  new  system  of  examination? — Two  or  three  of  my  attaches 
whom  I  had  at  Vienna  had  undergone  that  examination. 

•2-271.  Were  you  satisfied  with  them? — In  general,  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
them  ;  and  sevei'al  of  them  1  thought  were  very  likely  to  get  on  in  the  profession, 
and  make  a  respectable  figure. 

2272.  Chairman.]  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  in  1850,  in  these  words, 
**  During  your  experience  have  you  found  that  young  Englishmen  appointed  as 
attaches,  have  in  all  instances  voluntarily  applied  themselves  to  acquire  the 
languages  of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  were?"  you  said,  "Not 
generally."  Do  you  not  think  that  an  increased  acquisition  of  languages  is  in 
itself  a  very  great  improvement  to  the  members  of  the  profession? — It  is  a 
very  great  improvement ;  1  think  that  it  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon 
young  men  how  very  important  it  is,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  an 
interest  was  taken  in  that  matter  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  a  young, 
man  was  given  to  understand  that  he  should  oot  expect  rapid  promotion  if  he 
neglected  such  branches  of  knowledge. 

2273.  ^^^  Jook  upon  a  knowledge  of  languages^  1  presume,  as  the  great 
instrument  in  diploniacy? — Yes;  and  as  the  thing  is  now  managed  there  is  a  scat 
of  nursery  ground  out  of  which  you  are  to  select  your  future  ministers,  I  think 
you  are  bound  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 

2274.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  not  the  English  language  becoming  much  more  gene- 
rally spoken  on  the  Continent  than  it  used  to  be  ? — It  is  very  generally  spoken  in 
Russia,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  I  have  been  in  ;  in  Germany  pariicularly. 

2275.  I  believe  there  are  now  but  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Europe  who 
do  not  possess  some  knowledge  of  English  ? — Most  of  them  do  ;  particularly  tlie 
Russians.  With  Count  Nesselrode  my  conversations  took  place  more  generally 
in  English,  for  I  thoujrht  he  spoke  English  better  than  I  spoke  French. 

2276.  Chairman.']  Generally  speaking,  would  you  advise  a  diplomatist  to  run 
the  risk   of  speaking  English  with  a  foreign  minister  ? — I  hold  it  to  be  au 
advantage,  I  would  rather  fight  with  my  own  sword,  and  converse  in  my  own  ' 
langui^. 

2277.  Mr.  Layard.']  Do  you  approve  of  the  rule,  which  I  believe  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Canning,  that  written  communications  from  an  English  mission 
should  be  in  English? — Really  it  is  a  question  which  I  have  never  asked  myself. 
I  have  always  found  it  to  be  the  practice,  and  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  be  so. 

2278.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  reason  why  French  should  become  the 
language  of  diplomacy  rather  than  the  English  ? — No  ;  the  only  inconvenience  is, 
that  we  do  not  meet  on  neutral  ground,  every  foreigner  begs  leave  to  stand  pn 
his  own ;  one  writes  in  German,  and  another  in  Portuguese,  and  so  on. 

2279.  The  French  language  has  only  become  the  language  of  diplomacy  in 
modern  times ;  formerly,  I  believe,  first  tlie  Latin,  and  then  the  Italian  was  more 

prevalent  ? 
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prevatent? — Yes;  and  it  wa6  certwnly  giving  the  French  an  undue  advantage;     lUgbt Bon.  Sir 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  6^  JSL  Stymwar^ 

2280.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  the  attach^.  a»  regards  the  social  re*        "  ^ 

Itntionff  existing  between  him  and  the  head  of  his  mission,  has  been  much  changed  ^7'  ^^  ^^^' 
of  late  years,  since  the  appointment  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister 
of  State,  and  that  diplomacy  has  become  iBore  of  a  profession  than  it  was  formerly  ? 
— I  have  already  stated,  I  think,  that  I  have  observed  less  intercourse  to  take  place 
between  them,  for  the  reason  that  I  gave,  that  the  salary  was  much  greater  in 
former  times  than  il.  has  been  of  later  years,  and  a  man  conld  afford,  40  years 
ago,  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  now. 

Z2^\ .  Formerly,  I  beheve,  the  head  of  a  mission,  although  he  did  not  appoint 
the  attache  himself,  was  generally  consulted  as  to  an  attach^  who  was  to  be  sent 
tohiVn  ? — That  I  really  was  not  aware  of.  With  regard  to  myselt,  I  do  not  think 
i  have  ever  been  consulted.  I  have  been  told,  there  i«  such  a  man  to  be  sent  to 
you,  but  I  was  never  asked  the  question  whether  he  would  be  agreeable  to  me. 

2282.  Not  even  in  your  earlier  days  r — I  do  not  remember  being  consulted 
upon  that  point. 

»i^83.  Did  you  consider  it,  1  will  not  say  a  duty,  but  a  fair  thing^  towards  your 
attach^  to  do  the  best  you  could  to  introduce  them  into  society  ? — Yes ;  aad  I 
have  always  considered  it  a  pleasure. 

22-84.  Have  you  found  them  willing  to  go  into  society  ?— Yes,  but  I  canriot  say 
so  without  exceptions. 

22S5.  Could  they  eusily  obtain  admission  into  foreign  society  ? — Very  easily  ; 
bnt  i  think  that  entirely  depends  upon  the  man  himself. 

2286.  At  Florence,  for  example,  were  they  able  to  obtain  admission  into 
Italian  society  ? — At  Florence,  more  readily  than  almost  any  where. 

2287.  You  think  it  an  advantage,  I  presume,  that  an  attache  should  enter 
into  the  society  of  the  place  in  which  he  resides  ? — I  consider  it  a  very  decided 
advantage. 

2288.  Do  yoii  still  hold  to  the  opinion  which  has  become  somewhat  celebrated, 
that^  after  all,  a  good  dinner  goes'  a  great  way  in  diplomacy? — I  know  that  my 
evidence  on  that  point  has  given  rise  to  some  jocular  remarks,  to  which  I  do  not 
at  all  object ;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  adhering  entirely  to  that  opinion.  I  would 
add,  that  it  is  because  I  think  that  much  is  to  be  done  by  kind  and  social  inter- 
couse.     My  object  is  this,  that  people  should  meet  and  talk  together,  and  get 

*  into  amicable  relations;  in  this  way  the  tran^ctionof  business  is  much  facilitated. 

2289.  Tiierefore  you  would  not  consider  it  a  d*»sirdble  saving  to  cut  down  the 
allowaiices  made  to  heads  of  missions,  so  as  to  leave  them  a  bare  salary  to  meet 
their  expenses  r — No ;  decidedly  not. 

2290.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  which, 
ID  European  capitals,  is  so  much  broken  up  by  political  divisions  and  other  diffi- 
cullies,  It  is  of  special  importance  that  the  house  of  the  British  mission  should 
be  a  point  of  re-union  and  of  meeting  between  tte  different  parties  as  far  as 
possible  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  entertain  a  very  decided  opinion, 
which  is,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  some  countries,  I  think  the  house 
of  the  English  minister  may  be  the  means  of  rendering  very  great  service ;  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  that  my  house  served  that  purpose  when  I  first  went  U> 
Brussels.  It  was  immediately  after  the  revolution,  and  society  waa  divided,  as  I 
may  say,  into  two  camps  ;  and  1  believe  1  was  one  of  the  fiist  persons  in  whose 
house  the  two  parties  met,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  great  advantage 
for  both  them  and  the  couiitry. 

2291.  Did  not  the  same  thing  occur  in  Lisbon? — At  Lisbon  it  did  not  happen, 
because  as  civil  war  was  going  on,  party  ran  too  high ;  the  Miguelite  party  too 
^88  so  estranged  that  they  were  hardly  to  be  got  back. 

2292.  Mr.  Layard.~]  You  consider  that  the  social  position  of  the  minister  is 
very  important  with  reference  to  the  services  that  he  is  able  to  render  to  his 
own  country  as  well  as  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
very  great  object;  and  it  may  equally  be  a  great  object  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lives. 

2293.  During  the  period  of  your  service,  did  you  find  the  consular  service  at 
all  clash  with  diplomacy? — No,  I  Imve  derived  benefit  from  it;  and  I  am  not 
a^ware  of  ever  having  come  into  collision  with  any  consular  servant.  1  have 
always  found  great  deference  on  their  part,  and  willingness  to  do  what  was 
desired  of  them. 

0.47.  c  c  4  2294.  You 
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Right  Hon.  Sir         2294.  You  did  not  find  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  consuls  to  interfere  witb 
0\  B.  Seymcw.    political  matters,  or  to  correspond  upon  them  with  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  never 

— ' had  a  complaint  to  make  of  that  sort. 

27  May  1861.  2295.  Do  you  think  it  objectionable  that  there  should  be  a  consul,  or  consul 

general,  in  the  same  capital  as  a  minister? — No, I  see  no  objection ;  and  I  repeat. 
Slat  I  have  never  met  with  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  consular  agents  to- 
encroach  upon  my  functions. 

2296.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  private  secretary? — ^Never;  I 
have  been  my  own  private  secretary,  with  some  occasional  lielp  from  an  attach6. 

2297.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  nominating  one  of  the 
attaches  as  private  secretary,  and  adding  somewhat  to  his  pay  ? — No ;  I  would 
much  rather  do  that  than  have  an  outlying  secretary. 

2298.  Is  it  desirable  that  such  an  appointment  shoidd  be  made  in  all  the  mis- 
sions?— That  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the  minister ;  if  a  maa 
is  his  own  private  secretary,  he  would  not  require  assistance. 

2299.  Chairman.^  If  you  had  a  private  secretary  at  all  you  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  person  ought  to  be  one  of  the  body,  and  not  a  stranger? — Yes. 

2300.  Mr.  Layard.']  You  would  not  employ,  for  any  purpose  in  a  mission,  a 
stranger,  or  a  person  not  connected  directly  with  the  service  ? — No,  I  certainly 
should  not. 

2301.  Would  the  absence  of  a  minister  during  a  short  time,  say  a  month, 
compel  the  chargfe  d'affaires  to  receive  and  to  keep  a  kind  of  open  house  ? — That 
I  think  is  a  matter  of  feeling  ;  I  think  it  should  be  left  with  him ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  understood  that  the  Foreign  Office  does  not  expect  it  of  him.  If  his  meana 
permit,  and  his  tastes  lead  him  to  do  so,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

2302.  It  would  be  understood  that  it  was  desirable,  but  that  he  was  not  con- 
sidered obliged  to  receiver — I  think  that  would  be  the  fairest  footing  to  put  it 
upon. 

2303.  Do  you  know  what  pay  an  Austrian  Minister  of  State  receives? — No,. 
there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  getting  at  that.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  amount 
of  pay  received  by  any  foreign  employes,  for  it  comes  to  them  in  different  shapes;, 
there  are  different  allowances. 

2304.  I  suppose  you  think  it  of  more  importance  that  the  head  of  a  mission 
abroad  should  entertain  the  people  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  than 
that  he  should  entertain  travellers  from  his  own  country? — I  do  not  think  it  of 
importance  to  entertain  travellers,  but  it  is  a  pleasure.  If  a  man's  means  allow 
him  to  do  so,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction,  more  especially  if  the  travellers  are  ac- 
quaintances who  come  both  with  English  news,  and  with  a  certain  English, 
atmosphere  about  them ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  that  advances  any  public  end. 

2305.  The  social  intercourse  which  you  have  mentioned  refers  to  the  people  of 
the  country  in  which  you  are  residing? — ^Yes ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  have 
expressed  myself  strongly  upon  that  point,  because  I  believe  that  very  much 
depends  upon  its  being  attended  to. 

2306.  Chairman.']  Was  there  not  a  habit,  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
your  experience,  of  sending  out  formal  letters  of  recommendation  and  introduc- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Office,  which  were  looked  upon  very  much  as  dinner 
tickets?— It  was  literally  so;  it  was  a  bill  that  was  drawn  upon  the  kitchen  of 
the  minister,  payable  at  sight. 

2307.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  gentlemen  of 
high  standing  inio  the  diplomatic  profession,  who  did  not  originally  belong  to 
it,  do  you  not  think  that  that  ought  to  be  confined  very  much  to  tiie  principal 
missions? — I  need,  perhaps,  not  remark  to  the  Committee  that  the  more 
restricted  the  practice,  the  better  pleased  I  should  be  with  my  professional  feel- 
ings ;  but  I  think  the  good  taste  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  providei  security 
a^inst  abuse  in  that  matter,  as  the  good  taste  of  successive  ministers  has  been 
shown  in  the  sparing  use  which  they  have  made  of  their  power. 

2308.  There  might  be  political  reasons  for  withdrawing  an  ambassador;  for 
example,  a  difference  in  politics  from  an  incoming  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
would  be  a  very  fair  reason  for  sending  out  a  statesman  of  high  standing  to 
represent  his  opinions  at  one  of  the  courts? — Yes;  but  that  rather  leads  to 
another  question,  which  is,  whether  those  places  are  to  be  contingent  upon  the 
politics  of  party. 

2309.  Do  you  think  it  necessary,  upon  a  change  of  Government  taking  place, 
that  an  ambassador  should  be  recalled  from  his  post  ?— My  opinion  is  probably 

a  prejudicedr 
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a  prejudiced  one  upon  that  point,  for  I  am  a  Swiss,  who  has  served  under  so  Right  Hon.  Sir 

many  different  Governments,  that  my  opinion  is  perhaps  of  no  great  value.     All  *''  ^^  Seymour, 

I  can  say  is,  that  whatever  minister  I  have  sei^ved  under,  I  have  served  him  to      

the  best  of  my  power  and  ability,  without  any  reference  to  my  own  private      «?  May  1861. 
opinions. 

2310.  Chairman.]  Do  you  not  think  that  a  minister  gain?  in  authority  by  the 
fact  that  his  private  opinions  coincide  with  the  public  opinions  which  he  ex- 
presses?— That  might  be  a  point  worthy  of  consideration.  I  conceive  that  there 
might  be  cil'cumstances  in  which  it  would  be  so.. 

231 1.  Mr.  Layard.]  I  suppose  it  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  power 
to  which  he  was  accredited  being  a  great  or  a  small  one  ? — Yes. 

23 1 2.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  Supposing  that  it  were  desirable  to  change  the 
ambassadors  at  some  of  the  courts,  would  it  not  be  very  hard  that  a  system  like 
that  should  be  carried  down  into  the  lower  grades? — Yes;  and  I  think  that  that 
has  never  prevailed  at  any  period. 

2313.  With  reference  to  the  attaches,  supposing  that  education  was  carried 
out  as  you  thought  was  advisable,  would  it  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  taken  a  degree  at  a  university,  should  undergo  an  examination 
again  before  he  joined  the  service  ? — I  certainly  should  not  require  it  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  but  then  I  hold  opinions  upon  that  subject  which  I  probably  share 
with  very  fewpeo|)le.  I  would  rather,  for  instance,  have  a  man  who  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  a  friend,  or  by  anybody  for  whose  opinion  I  entertained 
respect,  as  a  person  who  was  likely  to  succeed,  than  that  he  should  possess  the 
recommendation  of  being  a  good  Greek  scholar,  or  a  senior  wrangler. 

2314.  Dqes  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  unnecessary,  when  a  man  has  taken  his    . 
degree  at  a  university,  that  he  should  then  have  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  tlie  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? — I  myself  should  have  thought  if  unne- 
cessary, always  supposing  that  tlie  French  language  had  been  attended  to,  for 
that  I  Hould  under  no  circumstances  have  neglected. 

-2315.  If  French  was  a  ^ne  qua  fian,  do  you  not  think  at  any  rate  that  he 
should  undergo  an  examination  in  the  French  language? — Yes.  I  should  under 
no  circumstances  dispense  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  French. 

2316.  Supposing  a  young  man  is  sent  out  at  the  age  of  18,  probably  he  has 
only  been  to  Eton,  or  to  Harrow  ;  do  you  not  think  that  in  such  a  case  he  ought 
to  undergo  some  examination?— In  that  case  I  would  not  dispense  with  the 
examination ;  I  was  not  very  friendly  to  the  system  of  examination  when  it  was 
established,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  appears  to  work  very  well. 

2317.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  think  that  about  21  or  22  is 
the  best  age  at  which  to  send  out  an  attach^? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  about  the 
age. 

2318.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  appointed  at  that  age,  after  he  had  been 
abroad  for  some  time,  would  you  not  subject  him,  as  now,  to  an  examination,  in 
order  to  see  that  he  had  acquired  a  knowledjze  of  langui^es  before  he  obtained 
the  post  of  paid  attache  ?— I  believe  that  would  be  desirable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  young  man's  habits  would  be  formed,  you  would  be  able  in  this 
manner  to  see  whether  he  had  turned  that  interval  of  two  years,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  good  account. 

2319.  If  he  had  taken  a  degree  at  a  university,  you  would  be  satisfied  with  his 
afterwards  undergoing  an  examination  in  French,  before  he  was  appointed  an 
attach^,  and  examine  him  again,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  had  become  generally 
acquainted  with  what  was  necessary  for  the  diplomatic  service  before  he  was 
made  a  paid  attach^? — Yes. 

2320.  A  question  was  asked  you  as  to  chnnceliers,  or  gentlemen  to  be  attached 
permanently  to  missions;  do  you  not  think  that  if  that  was  the  general  practice,  a 

•  new  minister,  upon  coming  to  his  post,  might  depend  very  much  upon  a  gentle- 
man so  appointed,  and  depend  more  upon  him  than  upon  his  own  staff  ?^ — 1  do 
not  myself  approve  of  the  plan,  nor  should  I  wish  to  provide  him  with  such  a  staff 
to  lean  upon;  I  would  rather  that  he  depended  upon  his  own  powers,  and  upon 
the  persons  belonging  to  the  mission  ;  I  do  not  think  that  anything  would  be 
^ined  by  it. 

2321.  But  if  a  gentleman  of  that  kind  were  permanently  employed,  would  not 
the  attaches,  from  supposing  that  he  knew  much  of  the  customs  and  the  language 
of  the  place^  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  minister  applying  very  often  to 
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R^h*  HeiL  Sir   him,  be  discouraged  from  acquiring  that  knowledge  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  that  it  might 
&.  B.S^ymur.    ^^  ^  premium  upon  indolence,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  holding  thst; 

out. 
27  *7^  •  2322.  Chairman.']  Have  you  ever  perceived  that  effect  in  any  foreign  service 
where  there  has  been  a  chancelier  ? — I  should  say  that  there  certainly  was  a  dis- 
position to  hand  the  papers  over  to  him,  and  to  say  to  applicants  ^  Go  to  the 
chancelier ;"  in  a  word^  I  think  that  business  bad  better  be  done  by  the  minister 
or  the  secretary  of  legation,  or  liis  attaches. 

2323.  Mr.  HankeyJ]  I  think  you  stated  that  your  salary  a&  minister  at  Vienna 
was  aoi  equal  to  your  necessary  expenditure  ? — Certainly  it  was  not. 

2324.  At  the  end  of  your  period  of  service  at  Vienna,  did  you  find  that  you 
had  been  obliged  to  trench  upon  your  own  private  fortune  ? — What  I  said,  m  a 
private  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  was  really  that.  I  sent  him  the  exact  details 
of  the  whole  thing,  with  an  account  of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I  said 
and  showed  that  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months  I  had  spent  my  year's 
salary. 

2325.  And  did  you  consider  that  at  that  period  you  were  not  spending  more 
than  was  necessary  for  the  style  of  living  that  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  main- 
tain ? — Certainly.  And  I  wish  to  make  this  remark  to  the  Committee,  that  at 
Vienna,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  especially  at  the  first,  many  of 
the  people  with  whom  the  English  minister  is  put  in  competition,  are  people  of 
very  large  fortunes,  and  therefore  his  style  of  living  must  have  some  reference  to 
the  style  of  those  magnates.  There  are  many  of  those  persons  who  do  not  oftes 
open  their  houses,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  with  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  and 
magnificence,  which  must  not  too  much  distance  the  English  minister. 

2326.  If  you  had  been  obliged  originally  to  adhere  to  your  dzplon^tic  income^ 
do  you  consider  that  the  public  service  would  have  sufiTered  duritt^  your  career 
in  diplomacy? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that;  and  thi^  at  Vienna  I  did  not 
keep  the  soi  t  of  house  that  I  should  have  liked,  to  be  the  bouse  of  the  English 
minister,  nor  at  St.  Petersburg. 

2327.  During  the  time  you  were  at  Viama,  I  think  you  stated  that  the  allow- 
ance for  house  rent  was  inadequate  ? — Yes,  it  certainly  was» 

2328.  Was  the  house  there  bought  ? — No;  I  took  a  house  for  three  years. 

2329.  Do  you  consider  it  a  desirable  arrangement  that  a  minister  should  take 
a  house  on  his  own  account  ? — What  I  think  would  be  especially  desiraUe  is^ 
that  a  minister  should  have  a  house  provided  for  him.  I  think  that  you  are 
taking  a  precaution  in  your  own  favour  and  against  the  minister  by  so  doing,  in 
that  way  yon  take  a  precaution  against  a  man  who  goes  abtoad  to  save  moaej, 
you  should  put  him  in  possession  of  soch  a  house  as  you  wish  him  to  occupy. 

2330.  Sir  Minto  Farquliar.]  Would  not  tliat  obviate  the  great  iBconveaience 
which  often  arises  from  changing  the  chancery,  and  the  removal  of  papers  fitwa 
one  place  to  another  ? — Yes.  At  Vienna,  and  at  St.  Petarsburg,  that  occuired 
from  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding  a  proper  house. 

2331.  Is  not  the  constant  removal  of  all  the  papers  very  objectionable  ?^ — ^Veiy 
objectionable,  indeed  ;  it  is  a  very  serious  objection. 

2332.  Mr.  Hankey.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  service  suflSea^  from  tkere 
not  being  a  permanent  residence,  belongii^  to  the  Government,  found  for  a 
minister  ? — Yes.  I  certainly  think  that  it  is  a  thing  to  keep  in  view.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  it  were  done,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  minister  or  the  cunbasBador^ 
but  for  the  public  service,  and  the  respectability  and  efiBdency  oi  that  service. 

2333.  Is  there  an  allowance  made  to  a  minister,  generally,  for  stationery  ? — 
None  of  any  sort. 

2334.  Is  nothing  received  in  the  shape  of  a  money  allowance  ? — Nol  He  pn>- 
vides  his  own  pens  and  paper. 

2335.  Does  he  provide  the  whole  of  the  stationery  for  the  chancery  ?— Yea, 
and  passports  as  well. 

2336.  And  pays  the  postage  ? — The  public  pays  the  postage. 

2337.  What  is  the  particular  duty  of  a  secreury  of  lotion  ? — I  really  do  not 
think  that  that  is  very  closely  defined.  I  know  ^t  when  I  was  secretary  of 
legation,  I  always  put  myself  upon  the  footing  of  an  attach6»  I  was  secretary  of 
legation  at  Frankfort,  Stutgard,  and  Berlin.  I  was  afterwards  ^ secretary  of 
embassy,  and  at  each  mission,  as  at  the  embassy,  I  pot  myself  upon  the  footings 
of  the  attach^.  I  called  upon  the  ambassador  every  auimiBg^  to  see  what 
business  there  was  to  attend  to,  and  he  gave  me  so  numy  letters  to  be  writtcA 
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and  ccf^ed,  wad  i  went  down  to  the  chancery,  and  gave  every  one  his  portion    R%ht  Hon-  Sir 
of  llie  work,  taking  my  share  with  the  rest.  ^-JSL  Seymour^ 

2338.  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  custom  a£Pords  a  sufficient  opportunity        

for  die  secretary  of  l^^tion  to  learn  his  duty  as  a  diplomatist  ? — I  think  that  you      •'  ^^  ^?^^' 
give  him  facilities  for  doing  It,  but  it  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  man  whether 
be  turns  tiioee  facilities  to  account* 

5339.  Did  you  ever  make  any  scruple  in  employing  any  of  your  attaches  to  do 
the  woit  of  the  private  secretary  r — I  have  so  far  gone  upon  this  plan,  which  I 
fimk  is  a  Tery  good  one,  that  I  had  no  secrets  and  no  reserves  for  my  attacb68« 
When  I  was  written  to,  to  l>e  informed  that  they  were  attached  to  the  mission,  I 
understood  that  to  mean  that  I  was  to  take  them  into  my  confidence,  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  I  never  had  occasion  to  repent  the  trast  which  I  placed  in  them  ; 
I  think  that  it  increased  the  interest  which  those  young  men  took  in  the  business, 
and  that  they  did  their  work  the  more  heartily. 

2340.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  allow  an  unpaid  attach^  to  remain 
above  three  or  four  years  unpaid  ? — ^I  should  be  glad  if  he  were  not ;  but  it  is  a 
dfficuH  thing  to  provide  agasnst  the  evil,  seeing  that  his  promotion  depends  upon 
vacancies  occurring. 

2341.  Do  you  think  thai  any  arrangem^it  ought  to  be  made  by  which  a 
SDJnifiterj  if  a  mission  is  done  away  with,  as  lately  occurred  at  Naples,  should 
bave  some  continuation  of  salary  as  a  member  of  the  service  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  minister  is  occasionally  exposed  to  very  great  inconvenience,  as  is  the 
case  with  Mr.  Eliot ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult 
to  guard  against  it.  You  would  guard  against  it  to  a  certain  degree  if  you 
adopted  the  system  of  allowing  the  time  for  a  pension  to  begin  to  count  earlier; 
if  yoa  give  a  man  a  commission  as  an  attach^,  that  would  give  him  an  earlier 
claim. 

2342.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair,  if  a  minister  is  withdrawn  from  a  place  because 
a  mission  is  done  away  with,  until  he  can  be  again  employed,  that  he  should  be 
left  entirely  without  pay  r — So  far  I  think  it  is  fair,  that  when  we  enter  the  pro- 
fession we  know  the  accidents  to  whidh  we  are  exposed  ;  it  is  a  hardship,  how-^ 
ever,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  remedied. 

2343.  Chairman^  Might  not  that  in  some  degree  be  remedied  by  employing 
mrch  persons,  notbeing  heads  of  missions,  in  some  way  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — 
Of  course  you  could  not  well  employ  a  minister. 

2344.  In  your  experience,  has  ttiere  been  any  considerable  change  in  the 
mode  and  degree  of  the  communications  passing  between  the  head  ot  a  mission 
and  the  Minister  of  State  ? — No ;  indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been. 
1  began  my  apprenticeship  at  Brussels^  and  I  remember  that  alongside  of  the 
public  correspondence  there  was  always  an  active  private  correspondence  between 
Lord  Clancarty  and  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  have  always 
had  a  private  correspondence  with  my  successive  chiefs ;  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  with  Lord  Clarendon ;  with  all  the  Foreign 
Secretaries. 

2345.  Do  you  think  that  the  private  correspondence  has  much  increase(^  ? — 
It  has  increased  naturally,  because  the  business  has  so  much  increased.  The 
iMisiness  has  certainly  quite  quadrupled  since  I  first  entered  the  profession. 

2346.  Mr.  Layard.'\  Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  your  private  correspondence  for 
the  chancery,  or  merely  for  your  own  use  ? — Only  for  my  own  use. 

2347.  No  trace  of  it  remained  in  the  chancery  ? — No ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  moment  there  was  a  question  of  business,  I  never  introduced  business 
into  tetters  without  that  business  being  noticed  in  the  official  correspondence. 

^2348.  Cku%rman.*\  What  was  the  habitual  relation  between  your  private  and 
your  public  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  stale  ? — More  generally  I 
^uded  briefly  in  my  private  letters  to,  and  very  often  gave  a  little  summary  of, 
what  I  bad  written  in  the  public  despatch,  reserving  especially  for  the  private 
letters  anything  that  I  thought  it  would  not  be  proper  or  prudent  to  speak  of;  for 
instance^  supposing  that  a  particular  person  gave  me  a  piece  of  intelligence  of  a 
secret  vature,  I  should  be  sorry  that  that  person's  name  should  be  quoted  in  a 
public  Aespartch^  although  I  should  bave  no  objection  to  put  it  into  a  private  letter, 
as  it  Tnight  give  weight  to  the  testimony. 

2349.  Is  there  n^  greaft  difficulty  in  so  arranging  your  private  and  public 
correspondence  that  you  diould  leave  in  the  chancery  what  would  give  your^uc- 
eessor  a  ftiU  and  clear  understanding  af  «By  f)roQeeding  that  had  t^en  place  ? — 

45.47.  n  D  2    .  I  cannot 
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I 

Right  Hon.  Sir  ^  cannot  say  that  I  experienced  much  difficulty.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
<?.  H.  Seymour,    circumstances  of  which  my  successor  would  certainly  have  no  knowledge,  but  1 

think  the  inconvenience  of  recording  them  would  outweigh  the  advantage. 

27  May  1861.  2350.  Are  copies  of  what  are  called  private  and  confidential  despatches  left 

in  the  chancery  r— Invariably. 

2351.  Mr.  LayardJ]  With  regard  to  the  publication  by  order  of  Parliament 
of  ministers'  despatches,  do  you  think  that  it  gives  rise  to  much  inconvenience, 
or  interferes  with  the  duty  of  a  minister  abroad? — I  certainly  think  that  it  is 
apt  to  give  offence,  ai\d  causes  apprehension  and  trepidation.  The  approach 
of  a  blue  book  is  always  looked  to  with  great  anxiety;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

2352.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  But  you  would  not,  I  presume,  desire  to  curtail 
that  publication  ? — No ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  as  well  as  bad  in  it,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  good  prevails. 

2353.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  not  think  that  the  knowledge  that  despatches  may 
be  published  gives  a  minister,  accredited  to  a  court,  greater  weight  by  enabling 
him  to  refer  to  the  public  opinion  of  his  own  country  ? — I  think  it  does,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  policy  should  always  be  of  a  nature  to  bear  publicity. 

2354.  Chairman.']  It  being  known  that  despatches  are  published,  has  not  that 
a  tendency  to  check  intrigue,  and  to  place  the  whole  correspondence  upon  a 
larger,  and,  so  to  say,  more  honest  footing,  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ? — I  should 
hope  that  that  is  the  tendency,  and  I  think  it  must  be  so. 

2355.  Is  there  any  other  remark  that  you  wish  to  make  as  to  the  past  condition 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  or  are  there  any  improvements  that  you  can  suggest  ? 
— No,  except  that  I  w  ould  beg  the  Committee  to  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  that  I  wish  to  obtrude  my  opinions,  but  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
answer  frankly  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to  me. 

2356.  You  regard  yourself  as  having  entirely  left  the  service  ? — ^Yes,  entirely. 

Mr.  Horace  Rumboldy  called  in ;  and  Examined^ 

Mr.  H.  Rumbold.       2357.  Chairman.']  WILL  you   state  what   positions  you  have  occupied  in 

the  diplomatic  servicer — I  entered  service  at  first  as  unpaid  attach^;  I  was 

then  promoted  to  the  post  of  paid  attache  after  five  years*  service ;  and  then, 
after  a  service  of  four  years,  having  been  paid  attach^  for  that  time,  I  received 
my  commission,  and  was  made  secretary  of  legation  in  China. 

2358.  Are  you  now  employed  ? — I  am  at  present  unemployed. 

2359.  Do  you  look  upon  yourself  as  being  en  disponibilit61 — Yes  ;  which  is  a 
French  expression,  for  whiph  we  have  no  equivalent  in  the  English  diplomatic 
service.  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  salary  attached  to  the  position  of  a  pjBrson 
en  di^onibiliti ;  but  with  us  there  is  none. 

2360.  Were  you  chiefly  educated  abroad  r — I  was. 

2361.  Did  you  thus  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  French  language  ? — 
It  made  me  as  familiar  with  it  as  I  suppose  it  is  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  be. 
I  think  that  I  speak  French  as  well  as  I  do  English. 

2362.  Have  you  found  that  acquisition  a  very  great  advantage  to  you  ? — Most 
undoubtedly ;  the  very  greatest  advantage. 

^2363.  Both  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  and  in  the  general  comfort  of 
diplomatic  life  ? — Most  certainly. 

2364.  In  the  European  capitals  in  which  you  have  been,  have  you  found  that 
the  being  able  to  speak  French  was  a  real  comfort  to  you,  and  operated  as  one 
great  inducement  to  join  general  society,  and  derive  any  advantages  that  you 
could  from  it  ? — Certainly ;  but  I  should  say,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides, 
for  although  the  French  language  is  very  generally  spoken  in  all  foreign  society, 
still  there  is  a  certain  number  of  people  who  do  not  speak  it  well,  and  who  would  ~ 
rather  speak  their  own  language ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  that,  you  can  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  you  reside,  the  advantage  is  increased ;  in 
Germany  that  is  very  much  the  case ;  very  few  Germans  speak  French  well ;  more 
German  women  speak  French  well  than  men ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  very  useful 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  in  German ;  they  prefer  it  very  much. 

2365.  Therefore,  the  familiar  use  of  the  French  language,  and  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  other  principal  languages  spoken  in  Europe  would,  no  doubt, 
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seem  to  you  essential  for  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  dirties  of  a  diplomatic  posi-  Mr.  H.  Rumbold. 

tion  ? — I  think  so,  certainlv.  

2366.  With  regard  to  appointments,  has  any  cognisance  been  taken  of  any      arMay  1861. 
acquirements  that 'you  might  have  possessed  of  this  kind  ? — I  believe  so,  up  to 

my  last  appointment.  I  was  removed  from  one  European  post  to  another.  I 
was  first  sent  to  Italy,  and  then  to  Paris,  where  I  remained  only  a  short  time  at 
the  embassy  ;  then  I  was  sent  to  Germany,  knowing  those  three  languages  pretty 
well ;  but  I  got  my  commission  in  China.  I  was  sent  out  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  China,  where  I  do  not  think  my  services  were  likely  to  be  of  any  great 
use,  as  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  language;  and  1  think,  if  I  had  remained 
there  many  years,  I  should  probably  have  made  some  progress  with  it. 

2367.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience  that  there  is  something  so  'peculiar 
in  the  missions  to  those  remote  countries  that  it  might  almost  justify  a  separate 
service? — I  think  so;  I  think  the  probability  is,  that  with  the  large  staflf  of  in- 
terpreters which  we  have  there,  some  of  whom  are  very '  clever  rising  men, 
they  might  supply  all  the  wants  of  those  missions. 

2368.  You  would  think  it  rather  likely  to  conduce  than  otherwise  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service  if  some  of  the  students  and  interpreters  who  are 
now  sent  out,  and  who  are  the  most  competent  for  the  higher  branches  of  public 
life,  were  transferred  to  the  diplomatic  service  there  r — Yes ;  if  they  were  not 
ti'ansferred  to  the  diplomatic  service  generally  in  some  way.  For  a  long  time 
our  minister  at  Persia  was  named,  I  believe,  not  by  the  Foreign  Office,  but  by 
the  Board  of  Control ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mission  there  was  much 
better  conducted  than  it  would  have  been  by  men  sent  out  from  Europe  with  no 
knowledge  of  those  countries,  although  of  course  as  to  Persia  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople  would  furnish  to  a  certain  extent  a  staff  for  the  mission  in  Persia. 

2369.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  select  the  places  to  which  young  men 
are  appointed  from  a  knowledge  of  their  acquisitions  in  languages? — I  think  it 
would  be  possible. 

2370.  For  instance,  supposing  a  vacancy  to  occur  in  an  Italian  mission,  would 
you  think  it  fair  to  lay  it  down  that  a  knowledge  of  that  language  should  be 
requisite  in  the  person  to  be  appointed  to  that  mission? — I  should  think  it  would 
be'  very  desirable,  and  in  a  choice  between  several  people  I  think  the  choice 
ought  rather  to  fall  upon  the  person  who  knew  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
who  knew  something  of  the  country.  J  think  that  a  man  who  had  been  in 
Italy,  and  could  speak  Italian,  would  be  more  useful  there  than  a  man  who 
neither  knew  the  country  nor  spoke  the  language. 

2371.  Would  there  not  be  practical  difficulties  in, adapting  such  a  rule  to  the 
general  claims  of  the  service? — Perhaps  so;  but  I  understood  you  to  ask  the 
question  as  if  there  was  a  choice  between  candidates.  Of  course  you  could  not 
upset  the  whole  service,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  was  to  be  made  a  general  rule 
to  move  a  man  from  one  post  to  anolher,  merely  because  he  knew  the  language 
of  a  country  better  than  another, 

2372.  Are  you  inclined  to  favour  an  increased  interchange  between  the  diplo- 
matic service  and  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  should  be  myself  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  and  I  know  of  many  men  who  would  be  so  too.  I  think  that  a 
system  of  voluntary  exchanges  would  be  very  useful,  and  might  work  very  well ; 
for  inst^ce,  if  you  allowed  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  exchange  with  a  paid 
attach^  abroad  for  a  certain  time. 

2373.  But  why  should  those  exchanges  be  voluntary  ? — Because  I  think  if  you 
made  them  obligatory  they  might  be  detrimental  to  both  services.   . 

2374*  1^0  you  see  any  difficulty  in  working  a  system  that  would  require  that 
of  any  given  time  during  which  a  man  was  serving  in  the  diplomatic  profession, 
he  should  spend  a  certain  portion  of  it  at  the  Foreign  Office,  say  before  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  ;  that  he  should  have  passed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
one  or  two  years  ? — No;  that  might  be  introduced,  I  think,  and  there  certainly 
is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  quite  certain,  that  it  does  benefit  a  man  very  much, 
after  he  has  been  a  certain  number  of  years  abroad,  to  come  home  and  pass  some 
time  at  home,  and  acquire  fresh  English  ideas,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  man 
loses  after  living  so  much  abroad.  I  speak  from  my  own  personal  experience  ; 
I  am  certain  that  I  am  a  great  deal  better  from  having  been  at  home,  and  pro- 
bably more  likely  to  be  a  more  useful  public  servant  than  I  was  two  years  ago, 
because  I  have  passed  now  a  year  or  two  years  in  England,  and  acquired  fresh 
English  ideas,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  certain  I  had  lost. 

Ouf7.  D  D  3  2375.  You 
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"Mx.JLJR^KnbaU.       12375.  Yoa  think  that  a  man  unconsciously  becomes  affected  in  t^t  way  by 

too  much  intercourse  with  foreign  life  ? — I  certainly  do  think  so,  in  the  course  of 

«7  May  1861.     jime. 

2376*  If  you  oould  haye  spent  a  year  or  two  in  die  work  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  you,  and  that  your  time 
would  have  been  well  emjdoyed  ? — Most  deddecUy. 

2377*  Therefore,  from  your  side  of  the  question,  you  would  be  glad  to  see 
under  some  system  or  other  a  closer  intercourse  established  between  the  diplo- 
matic service  and  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Certainly. 

2378.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  for  five  years  an  unpaid  attach6  ? — ^Tes. 

2379.  Did  you  consider  that  a  long  period  so  to  remain  ? — It  was  the  average 
period  at  that  time;  that  was  the  rate  of  promotion  then,  and  I  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  entered  the  service  about  the  same  time  that  I  did 
served  for  that  time  without  being  paid;  of  course  there  were  some  exceptions; 
some  men  served  for  eight  or  nine  years  without  being  paid.        ' 

2380.  But  after  five  years  was  it  considered  rath^  a  hardship? — Yes;  but  a 
man  never  could  expect  to  get  promotion  before  that  time. 

2351.  Oo  you  think  that  instead  of  the  present  system,  under  which  a  man 
may  be  for  a  considerable  time  unpaid,  and  then  receive  a  somewhat  larg« 
remuneration,  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  a  system  under  which  there 
should  be  a  regular  gradation,  and  the  payment  of  salaries  in  the  same  way  as 
to  clerks  ia  the  Foreign  Office  ?r— I  do  not  see  any  object  in  that.  I  confess  that 
when  I  went  into  the  service  I  knew  thnt  I  should  have  to  serve  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  without  salary,  and  I  considered  it  no  hardship;  I  do  nottlunk 
that  many  of  us  do  consider  it  a  hardship ;  I  do  not  think  that  tliere  is  any 
general  feeling  of  that  kind  in  the  service,  1  do  not  think  that  the  feeling  of  the 
junior  branches  of  the  service  is,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  wait  so  long  without  a 
salary,  though  there  are  certain  exceptions  in  one  or  two  cases  which  I  could  (juote, 
where  it  certainly  does  become  a  hardship ;  but  I  think  in  general  that  metware 
quite  prepared  for  it,  and  that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  going  into  the  service  with- 
out having  a  certain  liberal  allowance  to  live  upon ;  I  think  that  no  man  ever 
thought  of  going  into  the  service  without  having  200  L  or  300  /.  a  year  to  Kve 
upon. 

2382^  And  some  a  great  deal  more  ? — Yes,  but  I  put  it  at  the  lowest ;  I  c«on- 
sider  that  I  w^s  one  of  the  least  fortunate,  but  1  bad  300  L  a  year  to  live  upon ; 
and  I  lived  upon  that  very  comfortably  for  five  years,  probably  more  comfortably 
than  I  have  lived  since  upon  more. 

2383.  What  was  your  first  salary  ? — £.  250. 

2384.  Taking  into  account  your  nine  years'  service,  during  which  time  you 
would  have  received  1,000/.,  would  you  rather  have  had  1,000  L  in  the  last  five 
years  of  your  service  than  have  had  it  spread  over  the  nine  years  ? — I  think  so, 
certainly. 

2385.  Where  do  you  see  t^e  advantage  of  a  long  period  of  unpaid  service  as 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  a  larger  salary  at  the  expiration  of  the  unpaid 
service? — I  think  that  one  feels  the  promotion  a  great  defal  more;  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  that  I  remember  was  when  I  got  my  promotion, 
after  I  received  a  letter  infonning  me  that  I  was.  appointed  a  paid  attach^  at 
2M)  /.  a  year ;  I  felt  then  that  I  was  being  amply  repaid  for  my  past  work, 
whereas  if  I  had  entered  the  service,  and  received  probably  80  /.  or  90  I.  a  year, 
I  should  not  have  thooght  so  much  of  it,  because  when  promotion  came  it  would 
not  have  been  the  same  boon  to  me ;  and  besides,  the  post  of  paid  attache  is  a 
positive  step. 

2386.  Have  not  cases  come  to  your  knowledge  of  young  men  having  iallen 
into  considerable  pecuniary  difficulties  from  the  absence  of  any  fixed  scale  of 
remuneration  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  ;  I  may  have  been  myself  in  want  of  a. 
10/.  note  at  times,  and  many  of  my  collengues  may  have  been  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, but  I  have  never  seen  any  serious  detriment  arise. 

2387.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  younger  m^nbem  of  the  pro- 
fession are  able  to  keep  themselves  out  of  debt? — Quite  so. 

2388.  Ifadiange  was  made,  would  you  prefer  «uch  a  change  as  would  make 
the  claim  for  a  pension  count  from  an  earlier  period? — Certainly ;  I  think  tlsat 
that  is  most  desirable;  and  the  question  with  me  is,  whether  the  pension  ought 
not  to  date  from  the  first  appointment,  upon  cutting  the  sei'vice;  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  should  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension  for  the  five  years  that  he  serves  cia 
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unpaid  attache,  as  well  as  for  that  period  which  he  serves  as  paid  attach^,  or  Mr  A  It$mUf0U 
secretary.  *  ' 

2389.  Do  you  think  that  the  consdousuess  that  a  man  was  etrmng  his  peosioii  17  Uw  1861. 
would  make  the  present  unpaid  service  quite  satisfactory?—!  think  so;  Because 
there  is  certainly  that  objection  to  the  unpaid  service,  that  a  man  works  for  fiye  or 
six  years  for  no  things  at  all^  he  receives  no  pay,  and  be  ib  not  to  gel  anything 
in  future  for  his  service ;  it  is  certainly  a  losing  bargain  now ;  but  the  want  of  pay 
a  man  does  not  feel  so  much ;  it  is  waiting  so  long  for  the  penstoei,  and  that  1  think 
is  a  very  great  liardship,  ^ 

2390*  Mr.  LagardA  I  see  that  you  were  sent  to  Ragust  at  one  time  ? — Yes. 

2391 .  Was  that  upon  a  special  mission  r — Yes. 

2392.  ,0n  a  public  mission  ?— Yes ;  it  was  at  the  time  of  one  of  those  constantly 
recurring  Montenegrin  difficulties,  at  the  time  when  Prince  Danilo  invaded  the 
Turkish  province  of  Herzegovina,  and  a  battle  took  place  at  Grahovo,  where  a  great 
many  Turkish  troops  were  cut  up.  I  was  sent  to  report  to  the  legation  at  Vienna 
on  the  events  which  occurred  there,  and  to  establish  a  telegraphic  commuiiication 
between  there  and  Vienna. 

2393.  You  were  then  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna  ? — Yes. 

2394.  Were  you  paid  specially  for  your  mission  ? — No.  I  was  then  a  paid 
attach^  and  I  got  no  special  pay  for  that ;  my  expenses  were  paid  beyond  my 
salary. 

2395.  It  is  the  custom  at  missions,  is  it  not^  to  send  attaches  upon  special 
service  of  that  kind  ? — It  is  not  very  often  done. 

2396.  Mr.  Morier  was  sent,  I  believe,  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier  r — He 
was  at  Vienna  with  me,  and  be  was  sent  to  the  military  frontier. 

2397.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  useful  way  of  employing  the  attach^  r — It 
IS  as  useful  as  anything  can  be,  for  it  gives  a  man  a  chance  of  showing  what^ 
he  is  made  of. 

2398.  And  it  enables  him  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledj^e  of  the  country  ? — 
Cert^maly. 

2399.  Have  you  found,  generally  speakixig,  that  the  working  of  the  chancery 
at  missions  is  good  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  refer  to  a  forncer  chief,  but  I  may  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  chancery  that  was  not  worked  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

240C.  Do  you  thi^k  that  the  order  and  rules  laid  down  for  conducting  me 
business  are  well  calculated  to  carry  on  the  work  of  an  embassy  or  mission  r — 
Yes,  quite  so^  and  a  great  deal  more  work  is  done  in  chanceries  than  people  are 
aware  of. 

2401.  Are  there  sometimes  complaints  on  the  part  of  travellers  and  men  of 
business  that  their  affairs  are  not  sufficiently  looked  after  ? — There  may  have 
been  complaints^  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  at  all  well  founded ;  and  besides, 
what  affiiirs  are  there  to  look  after  ? 

2402.  Passports,  claims  upon  the  Government,  and  such  matters  ? — I  have 
never  seen  any  people  kept  waiting  for  those  things. 

2403.  Are  special  hours  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  travellers  and 
men  of  business  ?'-It  is  generally  different  at  different  missions.  It  depends  upon 
the  habits  of  the  minister,  but  there  is  generally  some  one  in  attendance  between 
the  hours  of  11  and  12. 

2404.  Only  one  hour  a  day  ? — No ;  I  mean,  supposing  that  they  begin  at  11 
or  12,  they  are  going  on  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

2405.  Are  there  no  fixed  hours  at  a  chancery  during  which  travellers  and  men 
of  business  can  obtain  such  assistance  as  they  may  require ? — Yes;  T  believe 
there  are  generally  fixed  hours. 

2406.^  You  do  not  think  that  complaints  which  may  have  been  made  are  well 
founded  as  to  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business  at  the  ehanoeries  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

2407.  Is  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  generally  in  the  chancery  ? — 
No^  I  think  not ;  in  former  days  I  do  not  think  so,  and  in  fact  I  think  that  the 
secretary  of  legation  is  not  allowed  general  work  to  do;  he  was  not  at  one  time, 
but  of  late  that  has  been  altered  a  great  deal,  because  be  is  obliged  now  to  draw 
up  a  certain  number  of  reports  every  year,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  is 
aUowed  him  ;  but  formerly  secretaries  of  legation,  and  especially  many  of  them 
i^ho  had  served  many  years,  conld  not  be  expected  to  go  on  doing  the  mere  copy- 
-ing  work  which  they  had  done  as  attact^. 

2408.  Ought  not  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
0.47.  D  D  4  chancery? 
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Mr.  If.  Rumbold.   chancery: — ^Yes ;  but  that  I  have  always  understood  to  be  more  tlife  work  of  the 

— first  paid  attach^.     If  I  was  secretary  of  legation  again  I  should  certainly  make  it 

37  Way  1861.  my  duty  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  chancery,  and  distribute  the  work  if  necessary. 
2409.  If  it  be  not  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  what  are  his  duties? — In  former  times  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  to  wait,  and  to  keep  themselves  acquainted  wilh  all  that  was 
going  on^  and  to  be  the  locum  tenens  for  the  minister  when  he  went  away;  that 
was  very  much  the  practice  of  secretaries  of  legation. 

'J4\o.  Sit  Minto  Farqiihar.]  You  came  back  with  despatches  from  China  in 
January  1860? — No,  I  came  hick  with  despatches  from  China  in  September 
1859,  with  the  news  of  the  Peiho  disaster. 

241 1.  Have  you  not  been  employed  as  secretary  of  legation  since? — iNo. 

2412.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  Lave  been  en  disponibilite } — ^Yes;  ever  since 
January  1860. 

2413.  Looking  out  for  a  re-appointment? — Yes,  but  there  have  been  no 
vacancies  since. 

2414.  During  all  that  time  have  you  been  kept  without  any  salary? — Yes. 

2415.  When  did  your  salary  cease  to  be  paid  to  you? — On  the  31st  of 
December  1869. 

2416.  Supposing  that  some  salary  was  paid,  when  an  officer  who  belonged  to 
the  diplomatic  corps  was  at  home,  and  he  were  asked  to  do  duty  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  do  you  think  he  would  have  any  objection  to  do  so  ? — None  whatever,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

2417.  He  would  then  have  a  certainamountof  remuneration  during  the  period 
that  he  was  waiting  to  be  reappointed  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  I  am  bound  to 
state  the  circumstances  under  which  I  ceased  to  draw  my  salary ;  I  came  home 
very  ill  from  China,  and  I  was  advised  not  to  return,  therefore  [  told  Lord  John 
Russell  that  I  begged  to  be  excused ;  he  said  that  he  understood  this  perfectly^ 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  post  of  secretary  of  legation  in  the  BrazUs 
became  vacant,  which  was  offered  to  me  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  said  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  give  me  the  appointment,  if  my  health  would  admit  of  it; 
I  said  that  my  health  would  not  admit  of  my  going  to  China,  and  woukl  hardly 
therefore  admit  of  my  going  to  Rio,  and  I  declined  it ;  he  said  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  post  at  China  open  for  me  any  longer,  and  that  he  must  appoint  my 
successor,  and  in  that  way  I  ceased  to  draw  my  salary. 

241 8.  There  are  now,  I  believe,  two  secretaries  of  legation,  yourself  and  Mr. 
Stuart,  unemployed  ? — Yes ;  hut  Mr.  Stuart  is  in  a  more  unfortunate  position  than 
I  am,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Stuart  is  so  far  different  that  the  mission  left  him. 

2419.  Several  questions  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  the  name  of  paid 
attache ;  have  you,  in  the  numerous  places  where  you  have  been,  observed  that 
the  effect  of  their  being  so  called  has  been  to  put  them  in  rather  an  inferior 
position,  compared  with  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  fact,  but  called  second  or 
third  secretaries  in  foreign  missions? — I  should  say  that  it  has,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  change  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  any  very  great 
advantage^  but  still  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  paid  attaches  had  the 
name  and  rank  of  second  and  third  secretaries,  as  they  have  in  foreign  services. 
There  are  official  ceremonies,  and  state  ceremonies,  at  which  the  paid  attach^ 
take  rank  after  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  missions,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  not  be  very  important,  but  it  is  a  useless  distinction. 

242cr.  Mr.  Hankey.']  When  you  were  sent  to  China,  were  your  expenses  paid  ? 
— They  were. 

2421.  Was  the  allowance  made  to  you  equal  to  the  amount  that  you  were 
required  to  pay  ? — Yes,  my  expenses  were  paid ;  in  fact^  I  sent  in  an  account  of 
my  expenses. 

2422.  Is  that  the  usual  custom? — My  mission  was  the  first  that  was  sent  out^ 
but  I  have  undei'stood  that  since  then  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  refuse  them. 
A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  had  been  appointed  to  a  similar  mission,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  refuse  him  his  travelling  expenses ;  but,  however,  he  has 
obtained  them  since. 

2423.  Was  China  the  place  of  your  first  employment  as  secretary  ? — Yes. 

2424.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  inade^ 
quacy  of  the  allowance  which  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  a  secro^* 
tary  of  legation  from  one  post  to  another  ? — No. 

3425.  SiK^ 
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2425.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar^  While  you  were  an    unpaid   attache   did   you    JAr.  U.  Rumhold. 
receive  any  sort  of  outfit  ? — None  whatever.  

2426.  Did  you  receive  any  as  paid  attach^  ? — ^No.  ^7  May  1861. 

2427.  Neither  as  paid  nor  unpaid  attach^  did  you  receive  an  outfit? — No. 

2428.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.'\  I  think  you  stated  that  yiou  were  educated  chiefly 
abroad  ? — Yes. 

2429.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  education  for  an  attach^? — I  think 
he  should  be  educated  at  home  to  begin  with. 

2430.  Entirely  at  home  ? — Entirely  at  home  as  far  as  a  public  school  goes ; 
and  I  think  one  might  dispense  with  a  university  education. 

243 1 .  Would  you  not  rather  dispense  with  the  school  education  in  this  country  ? 
— No;  I  would  sooner  dispense  with  the  university  education,  because  I  think 
a  young  man  forms  English  views  and  habits  much  sooner  in  life  than  at  the 
period  when  he  might  go  to  a  university,  and  more  in  a  public  school. 

2432.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  be  equally  formed  at  a  university  ? — 
No ;  because  I  think  that  English  habits  go  with  English  tastes,  and  those  one 
does  not  acquire  later  in  life. 

2433.  Do  you  think  that  those  feelings  are  best  formed  in  schools  ? — I 
should  say  thai  they  were ;  I  judge  by  myself ;  I  know  that  to  a  certain  extent 
I  am  a  foreigner,  and  will  remain  a  foreigner  all  my  life  from  having  been 
brought  up  so  much  abroad  when  I  was  a  boy. 

2434.  Were  you  never  at  an  English  school  ? — Never. 

2435.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  competitive  examinations  ? 
— I  came  into  the  bervice  before  they  were  introduced,  and  I  was  never  examined. 

2436.  Do  you  not  think,  supposing  that  you  had  some  guarantee  that  you 
only  took  young  men  into  the  service  with  the  necessary  amount  of  income  and 
the  requisite  position  in  society,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  obtain  their 
appointments  by  a  competitive  examination  r — I  think  not ;  I  think  that  if  a  man 
has  had  a  university  education,  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  he  is  just  as  likely 
to  get  on  in  diplomacy  as  a  man  who  has  passed  a  very  brilliant  competitive 
examination. 

2437.  Do  you  not  think  that  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  an  able  man,  and 
the  other  a  man  of  only  moderate  ability,  both  having  had  the  same  education, 
that  the  man  who  succeeded  in  the  competitive  examination  would  more  likely 
get  on  in  diplomacy  ?-^Yes,  if  the  able  man  were  the  man  who  succeeded  in  the 
competitive  examination. 
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Jovis,  3(y  die  Maii,  1861. 


MEMBERS    present: 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farqubar. 
Mr.  FitzGernld. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnea. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Cowley,  g.c.b.  ;  Exaanined. 

Right  Hon.  MZ^-  Chairman.']  I  bbuetb  your  Lordship  is  at  present  H«r  Majesty's 

Earl  OmUy^  g.cb.  Ambassador  at  Paris  ? — Yes. 

2439.   Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  iwhen  you 

30  May  i86x.  entered  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  entered  the  diplomatic  service  officially  in 
1824  ;  but  I  had  been,  about  a  year  before,  employed  at  tiie  embassy  at  Yienoa 
under  my  father. 

2440.  For  what  time  did  you  remain  unpaid  attach^  ? — I  remained  unpaid 
between  five  and  six  years ;  I  was  appointed  paid  attache  in  1830. 

2441.  Will  you  state  shortly  at  what  courts  you  have  been  employed  .^ — I  was 
an  unpaid  attach^  at  Vienna,  paid  attach^  at  the  Hague,  secretary  of  legatioii 
at  Stuttgard,  and  secretary  of  embassy  in  Turkey^  where  I  was  also,  as  was 
then  the  cu^;om  on  the  d^arture  of  the  Ambassador,  minister  for  nearly  two 
years.  I  then  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Frankfort,  where  I  was  afberwavds 
accredited,  and  from  thence  to  the  embassy  at  Paris. 

24  42,  Your  Lordship  has  therefore  had  very  large  experience  of  the  serrice? 
— I  have  had  38  years*  experience. 

2443-  I^  your  Lordship  receive  a  circular  despatch  firom  the  Foreign  Office^ 
dated  October  25th,  1860,  requesting  your  Lordship  to  give  answers  iqM» 
certain  points  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  } — Yes. 

2444.  Your  Lordship  did  so  in  two  letters  ? — In  three  letters ;  one  was  a 
covering  letter,  giving  the  details  of  the  French  service,  and  the  other  two  con- 
tained my  observations  on  our  service. 

2445.  I  find  that  your  Lordship  expresses  an  opinion  with  r^ard  to  the 
unpaid  attaches ;  that  you  think  the  system  which  now  prevails,  of  obtaining 
unpaid  labour  for  an  unlimited  length  of  time  should  be  put  an  end  to :  will 
you  state  the  grounds  upon  which  that  opinion  rests? — ^The  principal  ground  I 
have  is  this  :  I  think  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  obtain  work  without  any  remunera- 
tion ;  I  think,  then,  and  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
the  service  is  established  now,  when  young  men  are  obliged  to  educate  them- 
selves specially  for  it,  that  they  ought  at  once,  on  entering  the  service,  to  receive 
a  certain  remuneration ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then  there  should  be  a 
certainty  that  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  they  vrill  obtain  a  moderate  salary. 

2446.  Can  you  state  any  practical  inconveniences  that  you  have  seen  result 
from  the  present  system  of  unpaid  service? — 1  have  at  times  seen  discontent 
among  young  men  who  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  a  long  time  without  getting 
promotion.  I  think  also  that  very  often  the  chief  himself  does  not  exercise,  or 
does  not  like  to  exercise  over  unpaid  attaches  the  authority  that  he  would 
exercise  over  attaches  who  were  paid. 

2447.  Would  it  be  practicable,  within  general  economical  rules,  to  give  to 
unpaid  attaches  such  a  salary  as  would  obviate  those  difl&culties  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  the  additional  expense  would  not  be  very  great  if  the  House  of 
Commons  would  make  provision  for  it. 

2448.  What  scale  of  salary  would  your  Lordship  think  it  fair  to  allow  under 
the  circumstances?— At  all  events,  1  would  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  junior  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office.  A  sufficient  salary  to  enable  them  to 
lodge  themselves. 

2449.  Has 
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2449.  Has  it  been  the  habit,  in  any  of  the  missions  in  which  you  have  taken        Right  Hon. 
apart^for  the  diplomatic  body  to  be  lodged  at  the  pubUc  expense?— There  Earf Cowfcy, o.c.b. 

are  at  Paris  two  paid  attach^,  lodged  in  the  embassy  chancery  buildings  at  the       

public  expense.     My  private  secretary  is  also  lodged,  but  within  the  house.      30  May  1861. 
At  Constantinople  all  the  attaches  are  lodged. 

2450.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  apply  that  generally  r — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
might  be  done. 

2451.  Is  there  any  alteration  that  your  Lordship  is  aware  of  in  the  general 
social  position  or  character  of  the  service  performed  by  an  attach^  from  what  it 
was  when  you  first  entered  the  service  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any. 

2452.  Was  not  an  attache  formerly  considered  as  a  person  going  into  the 
service  more  for  its  social  advantages  than  with  the  serious  intention  of  follow-  . 
ing  it  as  a  profession  ? — ^I  can  hardly  say  that  from  my  own  experience.  My 
father  was  in  diplomacy,  and  I  have  heard  him,  in  talldng  of  his  younger  days, 
say  that  such  was  the  case  then.  I  entered  the  service  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Canning  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
Secretary  who  appointed  all  the  attach^  himself.  I  think,  before  his  time,  it 
was  very  much  Irft  to  the  ambassador,  or  chief  of  a  mission^  to  select  his  own 
attaches. 

2453.  Have  )rou  ever  known  a  case  in  which  a  minister  tried  to  exercise  or 
did  exercise  a  veto  upon  the  a]^intment  of  any  attach6  ? — No. 

2454.  Ha^e  you  ever  known  a  case  m  which  the  consent  of  a  minister  has 
been  asked  before  an  attaoh6  was  appointed  r — Yes  ;  for  instance,  since  I  have 
been  at  FlBKris,  more  than  once  I  have  been  asked  whether  such  and  such  a 
person  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  and  this  has  been  the  case  more  particularly 
mth  reference  to  paid  attadi6s. 

^455-  Then  some  consideration  is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  a  minister  ? — It  depends 
very  Tuuch  upon  the  person  who  may  be  Secretary  of  State. 

2456.  Will  you  state,  with  regard  to  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  whetiier 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  follow  the  French  sjrstem,  and  call  the  latter 
Beoond  and  tlibd  secretaries  ? — ^Yes. 

2457.  Will  your  Lordship  state  yoiu*  reasons  for  thinking  so? — First,  1  have 
found  that  other  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  title  and  ranTc  of 
secretary  to  persons  fulfilling  precisely  the  same  duties  as  those  fulfilled  by  our 
attaches,  whereby  the  latter  are  placed  in  society  in  an  inferior  position: 
secondly,  as  a  diplomatist^s  service,  in  respect  to  his  pension,  only  dates  from 
his  receiving  the  Queen*s  Commii^on,  which  is  not  given  below  the  rank  of 
Secretary,  the  earlier  he  receives  that  Commission  the  better  are  his  retiring 
prospects. 

3458.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  Lordship's  experience  that  a  minister  is  at  all 
consulted  by  Ihe  Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  any  persons 
who  have  been  in  his  services  ? — As  for  as  my  recollection  goes,  never.  I  have 
myself  more  than  once,  when  I  thought  one  of  my  attach6s  had  been  passed 
over,  recommended  him  as  a  fit  person  for  promotion,  but  I  have  never  been 
consulted. 

2459.  It  is  not  the  habit  in  any  way  to  refer  to  the  head  of  a  mission  to  ascer* 
tain  whether  the  conduct  or  abilities  of  any  |)erson  employed  under  him  are 
satisfactory  or  not  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  not ;  personally,  I  have  never 
^  beeon  consuhed. 

346a  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  such  an  opinion  should  be 
asked  for? — Yes. 

2461.  In  your  letter  of  the  18th  December  1860,  you  say,  ^  For  instance, 
weore  a  chief  obliged  by  his  instructions  to  furnish  a  half-yearly  report  to  the 
Foreign  Office  as  to  his  satisfaction  with  his  subordinates,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
iEint  from  him,  when  necessary,  respecting  any  irregularity  or  carelessness  he 
may  remark,  would  carry  greater  weight  with  it  than  when,  as  now,  the  only 
remedy  he  has  is  in  a  spontaneous  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
penalty  would  be  certain  were  the  warning  to  be  neglected"? — Yes,  I  would 
prefer  that  to  being  asked  at  the  moment  a  young  man  was  about  to  be  pro- 
moted, whether  in  my  opinion,  he  was  deserving  of  promotion.     I  would  rather 
send  in  a  half-yearly  report  of  the  general  conduct  of  an  attach^  than  that  it 
should  rest  to  a  certain  extent  with  me,  whether  he  should  be  promoted  or  not. 
124.62.  Would  you  wish  this  report  to  be  confidential  ? — No ;  I  can  see  no 
reascQi  why  it  should  be. 

o.47«  B  E  2  2463*  Might 
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llight  Hon.  2463.  Might  not  such  a  system  incur  the  suspicion  of  its  having  a  tendency 

^larl  Cc/mleyf  o.c.b,  to  favouritism  ? — As  far  as  I  could,  I  have  guarded  against  that  by  adding  to 

the  observations  which  you  have  quoted  "  nor  would  there  be  any  danger  of  an 

30  May  1861.     abuse  of  this  half-yearly  report,  since  any  party  considering  himself  wronged 

by  it,  would  have  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 

2464.  I  see  that  your  Lordship  is  very  express  upon  the  advisability  Qf  not 
leaving  the  younger  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place  r  —Yes. 

2465.  What  disadvantages  have  you  found  to  result  from  that  1 — In  the  first 
,  place,  I  think,  that  it  is  veiy  advisable  that  young  men  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  different  courts,  and  particularly  the  larger  courts  where  the 
business  is  more  important,  and  where  they  have  greater  opportunities  of 
instructing  themselves  in  the  duties  of  their  profession.  Again,  where  a  young 
man  remains  long  in  the  same  place  he  is  apt,  particularly  if  the  capital  where 
he  resides  is  a  small  one»  to  get  heedless,  and  to  fall  too  much  into  the  habits 
of  the  place. 

2466.  Is  your  Lordship  of  opinion  that  a  familiar  use  of  the  French  language 
is  very  important  to  them  ? — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

2467.  Have  you  found,  in  your  experience,  disadvantages  to  result  from  the 
want  of  that  accomplishment  in  the  young  men  of  this  country  ? — Yes,  formerly. 
But  latterly  young  men  are  so  much  better  educated,  with  regard  to  foreign 
languages,  that  few  come  abroad  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  French.  All  my 
attaches  now  in  Paris  speak  and  write  the  French  language  perfectly. 

2468.  Have  you  found  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  young  men  who  have 
come  to  you,  even  as  unpaid  attaches,  have  been  masters  of  the  French 
language? — Yes,  and  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  it. 

2469.  Was  it  not  so  before  the  examinations  were  introduced  ? — No;  I  have 
known  young  men  come  abroad  without  knowing  anything  of  French  at  all ; 
it  was  so  when  1  first  entered  the  diplomatic  service. 

2470.  Upon  that  point,  you  consider  the  results  of  the  examinations  have 
been  very  satisfactor)'  r — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it. 

2471.  As  to  other  matters  have  you  found  that  the  system  of  examination 
has  tended  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  the  young  men  ? — No ;  I  should  not 
say  that. 

2472.  You  would  apply  the  remark  only  to  an  improvement  in  languages  ? 
—Yes,  I  do  not  gee  in  any  other  way  that  the  service  has  gained. 

2473.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Do  you  not  find  even  among  those  who  are  not 
called  upon  to  submit  themselves  to  an  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, that  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  very  common,  and 
which  a  few  years  ago  you  would  not  have  expected  to  find? — Yes. 

2474.  Therefore,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  as  mu(*h  to  a  change  of  feel- 
ing, and  an  improvement  in  the  education  of  young  men  as  to  the  fact,  of  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? 
— I  can  hardly  speak  to  that. 

2475.  But  you  do  find  that  there  is  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  French, 
language  even  among  those  who  are  not  called  upon  to  submit  to  an  examin- 
ation, which  shows,  does  it  not,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  change  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  as  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  French? — 
I  presume  so. 

2476.  Mr.  LayariL']  Have  you  found  that  the  same  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  English  composition  ? — No ;  I  think  that  under  the  old  system,  they 
were  quite  as  competent  in  that  respect  as  they  are  now  ;  I  do  not  observe  that 
the  system  of  examination  has  done  any  good  in  that  way. 

2477.  Chairman^]  Your  Lordshi[)  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  one  of  your 
letters  in  favour  of  a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  the 
diplomatic  service ;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  first 
of  all,  what  advantages  you  think  would  result  from  that  amalgamation  ;  and 
secondly,  by  what  means  you  think  it  might  be  effected  ?— With  regard  to  the 
advantages  to  a  young  man  who  now  enters  the  diplomatic  service  and  goes 
abroad,  and  probably  remains  abroad  more  or  less,  during  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  I  think  that  if  he  came  to  England,  or  was  obliged  to  come  to  England  from 
time  to  time,  it  would  give  him  an  insight  into  English  society,  English  views, 
and  English  habits,  of  which  he  is  deprived  by  living  so  much  abroad.  Again, 
it  is  only  in  the  larger  missions  that  a  young,  man  can  gain  any  knowledge  of 
questions  of  importance  y  but  were  he  to  be  employed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
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Foreign  OflSce  he  would  ha\'e  greater  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  necessary        Rigl^t  Hon. 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  learn  the  way  in  which  the  business   ^^^^  Cwley,  o.cs. 
of  a  large  office  is  conducted.  ^^  ^     ^^^^ 

2478.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  an  amalgamation  might  be  eflFected  ? — I 
think  it  might  begin  with  the  junior  members,  both  of  the  service  at  home,  and 
of  the  service  abroiad. 

2479.  Would  you  extend  it  to  the  senior  branches  of  the  profession  ?— If  I 
found  that  the  system  worked  well,  certainly  ;  but  I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
objection  to  it  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  never  having  myself  been  employed 
there,  I  cannot  so  well  judge  what  the  results  might  be ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
if  it  could  be  made  to  work,  great  benefit  must  result  from  complete  amalgama- 
tion. It  must  be  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
to  go  abroad  from  time  to  time,  and  to  see  someting  of  foreign  countries  and 
customs. 

2480.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  only  able  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  from  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  question?— Yes. 

2481.  You  hardly  consider  yourself  competent  to  say  whether  such  a 
system  would  work  injuriously  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 

2482.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  far  such  an  amalgamation  is  carried 
out  in  the  French  service  ? — There  is  no  precise  rule  about  it ;  it  depends  entirely 
4ipon  the  minister.  Young  men  are  brought  home,  and  they  work  in  the  Foreign 
Oifice  for  some  time,  and  are  then  sent  abroad  again  ;  but  there  is  no  general 
rule.  ,  ' 

2483.  Mr.  FitzGerald.']  Is  that  the  case  among  quite  the  juniors,  or  those 
who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  the  service  r — It  applies  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other. 

2484.  Chairman.]  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  exchange  of  the 
services  is  obligatory^? — Certainly  it  is. 

2485.  And  you  know  the  instances  of  it  to  be  frequent  ? — Frequent,  perhaps, 
is  too  much  to  say ;  but  it  is  done  when  convenient ;  for  instance,  when  Count 
Walewski  came  home  to  take  the  post  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  brought 
with  him  almost  all  the  attaches  that  he  had  here,  and  put  them  into  the  Foreign 
Office  as  his  own  working  cabinet. 

2486.  I  see  that  the  number  of  attaches  in  the  French  service  has  been,  by 
a  recent  regulation,  limited? — Yes. 

2487.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  advisable? — ^Yes,  I  think  there  should  be  at 
every  embassy,  and  at  every  mission,  a  certain  number  of  officers  appointed, 
and  that  the  general  staff*  of  the  service  should  not  be  increased  beyond  that 
number. 

2488.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the  present  ordinary  staff  of 
embassies,  or  missions,  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  work  they  have  to 
perform,  and  on  the  other  that  it  is  not  too  large  ?— As  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  I  should  say  that  it  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small ;  but  then  I 
speak  with  reference  to  the  embassies  of  Paris,. and  Constantinople,  and  the 
Hague,  and  to  the  missions  at  Frankfort  and  Stuttgard.  I  cannot  answer  with 
respect  to  any  others. 

2489.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  at  the  small  missions  to  retain  the 
number  that  is  now  employed  there  ? — ^I  suppose  generally  in  the  small  missions 
that  there  is  a  secretary  of  legation  and  one  attach^ ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
too  much,  for,  if  the  minister  or  the  secretary  of  legation  wants  to  go  away  for  a 
time  he  must  be  replaced  by  some  one.  Such  appointment  might  be  temporary, 
no  doubt.  '"In  those  small  missions  there  is  never  work  for  above  one  person. 

2490.  Then  if  there  is  a  minister,  a  secretary,  and  an  attach^  there  are  three 
persons  to  do  the  wprk  of  one  ? — I  mean  the  minister  and  one  other. 

2491.  Mr.  Layard.]  There  is  generally  an  unpaid  attach^,  in  addition,  is 
there  not? — I  believe  that  there  are  very  few  paid  attaches  in  the  small 
missions. 

2492.  Chairman,]  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Paris  embassy,  is  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  there  quite  competent  to  do  the  work  r — Certainly. 

2493.  Is  there  not  occasionally  very  great  pressure  put  upon  the  gentlemen 
tliere  by  the  work  of  the  office  ? — There  may  be  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  seldom 
'beyond  that ;  there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  half-dozen  young  men, 
who  are  generally  there,  cannot  get  through  perfectly  well. 

2494.  What  are  the  r^ular  office  hours  at  Paris  ? — There  are  no  regular 
0,47.  E  E  3  office 
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Right  Hon.      oflSce  houTS ;  there  is  a  certaHn  amoutit  of  current  business  to  be  done,  which 
Earl  Cbto^i  o.c^.  j^e  young  gentlemen  take  among  themselves  to  do  in  the  way  and  at  the  hours 
most  convenient  to  them.     I  seldom  occupy  them  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
30  May  1861.         2495.  Are  you  compelled  to  do  any  work  on  the  Sundays  ? — Very  often. 

2496.  On  what  account  ? — It  happens  constantly  that  a  messenger  will  arrive 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  1  am  obliged  to  send  him  on  again  in  the  evening, 
and  that  makes  me  work  on  a  Sunday,  much  more  than  I  like,  or  than  I  wish 
should  be  the  case ;  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

2497.  Do  you  regard  Sunday  as  a  regular  working  day  in  the  office  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  unless  there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 

2498.  Has  that  necessity  become  so  much  a  custom  that  the  work  on  a 
Sunday  is  anything  like  so  great  as  it  is  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  ? — I 
think  not ;  the  gentlemen  divide  the  ^i^eneral  work  of  the  chancery  as  is  most 
convenient  to  themselves.  I  never  interfere  with  that ;  the  attaches  are  not 
obliged,  for  instance,  to  come  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  do  the  work  if  it 
is  more  convenient  for  them  to  come  at  12 ;  it  rests  with  them  to  do  it  as  they 
please :  and  if  they  choose  to  work  on  the  Sunday,  it  is  entirely  for  their 
convenience,  and  not  for  mine,  unless  a  messenger  happens  to  be  going  on  the 
Sunday,  and  I  am  obliged  to  employ  him. 

2499.  I^  ^^^  work  distributed  among  the  attaches  by  the  head  of  the  office? 
—Yes,  I  believe  so ;  either  by  the  secretary  of  embassy,  or  by  the  first  paid 
attach^. 

2500.  Your  Lordship  has  stated  in  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  December, 
that  you  think  some  considerable  hardslups  at  present  arise  out  of  the  arrange- 
meoits  with  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  persons  ;  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  you  consider  those  hardships  to  be? — 
I  think  that  an  ambassador  or  minister  should  have,  either  every  year  or  every 
two  years,  a  certain  leave  of  absence  accorded  to  him,  without  being  deprived 
of  any  part  of  his  salary  during  that  time ;  for  when  he  goes  away  only  for  a 
short  period,  he  is  subject  to  nearly  the  same  expenses  as  if  he  was  recent  at 
liis  post.  He  cannot  conveniently  get  rid  of  his  servants,  nor  of  his  horses,  nor 
of  his  carriages.     He  is  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the  expenses  of  his 

^  journey  home  and  back,  and  to  other  expenses.    The  consequence  is,  that  a 

great  many  ministers  who  would  come  home  under  other  circumstances,  remain 
at  their  posts  for  a  longer  time  than  I  think  is  advantageous  to  them  or  to  the 
|mblic  service. 

2501.  Would  you  propose,  then,  that  a  minister  should  retain  the  whole  ef 
lus  salary  when  only  absent  in  the  way  you  have  suggested  ?— Yes,  I  ibink  he 
ouffht  to  be  allowed,  every  year  or  every  two  years,  a  limited  leave  of  absence, 
mmout  loss  of  salary ;  after  which,  unless  vnder  vary  peculiar  circumstances* 
^f  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  the  judge,  I  should  make  no  objection 
to  the  retention  of  the  whole  of  his  salary  until  he  returned  to  his  post. 

2502.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  leave  which  your  Lordship  thinks  shovld 
be  granted? — I  think  a  month,  or  six  iMeks,  without  including  the  time aocupied 
in  the  joumies  home  and  bacL 

2503.  Mr.  Hope.'\  Do  you  think  that  should  be  granted  every  year? — I  weuld 
leave  that  ver}'  much  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  i  think  that  a  month  every 
year  would  not  be  too  mu<^ ;  and  even  if  it  were  a  month  or  aix  weeks,  every 
two  years,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  service.  ' 

2.504.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  that  custom  prevails  in  foreign 
diplomatic  services  r — In  Franoe,  chiefs  of  missions  are  allowed  15  days  leave  of 
absence  every  year,  without  any  deduction  being  made  from  their  salaries,  and 
then  afterwards  they  are  subjected  to  oertain  rules  and  regulations  as  in  our 
own  service ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  minister,  who  can,  if  he 
chooses,  allow  them  to  come  hono^  witiiout  depriving  them  of  any  part  of  their 
salaries,  and  that  often  happens  in  the  French  service. 

2505.  Uo  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  charg^- 
d'affaires  for  any  portion  of  the  salary  ? — I  am  rather  diffident  about  giving  an. 
opinion  upon  that,  for  1  do  not  know  how  far  it  might  accord  with  the  general 
ideas  of  secretaries ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  were  certain  when  they 
reached  the  rank  of  minister,  they  would  have  a  month  or  six  weeks  leave 
without  beiE^  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  salary,  they  would  be  very  glad  hm 
exchange  the  chance  of  the  few  hundred  pounds  which  they  may  get  now,  for 
the  certainty  of  having  the  other  great  advantage  at  a  later  period. 

2506.  Yoix 
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2506.  You  think  that  one  advantage  would  compensate  for  the  other  dis-       Riglit  Hon. 
advantage  ? — Yes ;  and  more  than  Compensate,  for,  under  present  ch^cumstances,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^-^ 
a  great  many  ministers  who  would  go  home,  do  not  do  it,  because  they  cannot        "TI      I^ 
afford  it,  and  therefore  the  secretary  profits  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  point  of     ^    «y  1  w. 
view,  while  he  loses  at  the  same  time  the  opportunities  of  bringing  himself  into 

notice,  which  the  absence  of  his  chief  would  afford  him. 

2507.  The  result  in  general  is  an  enforced  absence  from  this  country  ? — No 
doubt  of  it ;  I  speak  not  only  from  my  own  experience,  but  also  from  what  I 
have  heard. 

2508.  You  believe  that  many  ministers  would  return  to  England,  and  derive 
advantage  from  it,  if  they  had  the  means  of  doing  it  ? — ^There  cannot,  I  think, 
be  a  doubt  of  it. 

2509.  You  do  not  think  that  the  privilege  would  be  likely  to  be  abused  ? — It 
could  not  be  abused  if  it  is  limited ;  and  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  send  the  minister  back,  or  to  deprive  him  of  his  salary  if  he  does 
not  go  back. 

2510.  Referring  to  the  various  diplomatic  offices  which  your  Lordship  has 
filled,  have  you  anything  to  state  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  salaries 
to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  ? — It  is  a  question  upon  which  I  would  much 
rather  not  touch  ;  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
country  to  decide  what  they  choose  to  give  to  their  ministers  and  ambassadors. 

2511.  Mr.  Hope.}  Would  your  Lordship  object  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  complaint,  whether  or  not  you  have  found  that  the 
salaries  given  to  you  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  your  expenses  ?— I  have  no 
objection  to  answer  the  question,  if  you  wish  to  know.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
since  I  have  been  at  Paris  I  have  spent,  in  any  one  year,  less  than  13,000/. ; 
and  when  I  say  that  for  the  first  four  years  1  was  there  I  received  but  8,000/., 
and  now  receive  but  10,000/.,  with  deductions,  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  judge 
whether  those  salaries  were  sufficient. 

2512.  Ckairman.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether,  in  the  present 
condition  and  relation  of  the  services,  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  very  highest  offices  should  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  men  possessing 
considerable  private  fortime  ? — I  am  persuaded  that  all  spend  more  than  their 
salaries. 

2513.  Mr.  Layard.]  You  could  not  hold  the  position  at  Paris  which  you 
now  hold  upon  the  salary  which  you  receive  ? — No ;  it  would  be  quite  impos^ 
sible. 

2514.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Or  to  maintain  the  position  there  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  requisite  ? — ^Imposeible. 

2515.  Mr.  Layard.']  Was  the  salary  paid  to  you  as  minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  mission  there  ? — At  the  time  I 
was  there,  I  think  it  was  j  but  I  believe  that  everything  has  greatly  increased 
in  price  since  that  time. 

2516.  Was  it  sufficient  also  at  Frankfort? — That  was  a  special  mission,  for 
which  the  expenses  were  paid.  It  was  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  I  went 
there  in  the  year  1848,  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  create  a  German  empire  ; 
and  when  I  think  that  the  expenses  were  greater  than  at  ordinary  times  ;  my 
expenses  were  about  4,000/.  a  year,  and  the  salary  would  have  been  3,200?.,  if 
I  recollect  rightly. 

2517.  Chairman.}  It  has  been  stated  that,  according  to  the  present  scale  of 
remtmeration  allowed  to  a  person  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  is 
really  worse  off,  the  higher  he  rises? — I  think  so ;  because  a  youth  can  always 
make  his  way  upon  300/.  or  400/.  a  year ;  but  I  think  it  is  veiy  difficult  for  a 
nunister,  in  any  place,  to  live  upon  the  lowest  salary  which  is  given  now,  about 
2^000  /. ;  from  which  the  income  tax  is  deducted  and  the  agency  which  he  has 
to  pay  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

25  1 8.  Mr.  Lat/ard.}  What  are  the  total  deductions^  including  the  income  tax, 
the  Foreign  Office  agency,  and  other  extra  expenses ;  how  much  per  cent.  ? — 
That  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  income  tax. 

!25i  9.  Take  it  as  it  stands  at  the  present  moment? — I  should  mention  that 
I  am  obliged  to  count  as  a  necessary  expense  in  Paris,  a  private  secretary,  in 
addition  to  the  deductions  for  income  tax  and  the  Foreign  Office  agency. 

2520.  Upon  the  whole,  does  it  amount  to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  from 
your  salary? — Not  so  much  as  that. 

0.47.  B  E  4  2521.  Chairman.'} 
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Right  Hon.  2.521.  Chairman^  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  reason  why  the  salary,  for 

Earl  Cotofey,  o.cb.  instance,  at  Pains  should  not  be  paid  in  the  same  way  as  the  salaries  of  other 

-~ public  servants  in  this  country  ? — I  have  never  understood  why  they  should  not 

30  May  i86i.  jj^.  ^J^^  j  \y^^f^  been  told  within  the  last  few  days,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
diplomatic  salaries  being  paid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  Treasury  warrant,  which  it  requires  some  days  to  procure ;  but  then  I 
think  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  paid  within  five  or  six  days 
after  the  quarter  is  due. 

2522.  But  it  is  not  paid,  is  it,  within  that  timer — No;  I  should  say  that  it 
is  generally  paid  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  afterwards. 

2523.  What  is  the  present  arrangement  as  to  the  payment  of  extraordinaries  ? 
— Since  the  month  of  February  last,  we  have  been  allowed  to  draw  money  in 
advance  every  month  ;  for  Paris,  it  is  300  /.  the  first  month,  300  /.  the  second 
month,  and  400  /.  the  third  month  of  each  quarter. 

2524.  Have  you  suflFered  inconvenience  at  diflPerent  times  from  having  had  ta 
advance  considerable  simis  of  money  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

2525.  What  are  the  usual  extraordinaries  that  are  allowed  at  Paris  ? — The 
expenses  of  postage,  of  telegrams  and  extra  messengers.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  servants  and  messengers  allowed,  and  250/.  a  quarter  for  lighting 
and  heating  the  buildings ;  then  there  is  the  chaplain's  salary  and  the  librarian's 
salary ;  those  are  included  in  the  extraordinaries  at  Paris. 

2526.  Does  the  lighting  and  heating  include  the  whole  house,  and  the 
portion  of  the  chancery  where  the  paid  attaches  live  ? — ^Yes ;  but  it  does  not 
cover  the  expense. 

2527.  You  say  that  there  is  a  fixed  sum  allowed  ? — Yes,  250/.  a  quarter. 

2528.  Then  you  do  not  charge  the  expenses  actually  incurred  ? — No;  there 
is  a  fixed  allowance  made  for  them, 

2529.  Why  does  not  that  allowance  cover  the  expenses? — I  cannot  tell  you 
why,  except  that  lighting  and  heating  is  excessively  dear.  The  expense  was  so^ 
great  that  the  Foreign  Office  agreed  some  years  ago  to  allow  1,000/.  a  year 
towards  it. 

2530.  But  that  allowance  does  not  cover  the  expense  ? — No. 

2531.  Mr.  Layard.']  Have  you  not,  until  very  recently,  had  to  advance  the 
salaries  of  the  chaplain  and  librarian  out  of  your  own  funds  ? — ^Yes ;  but  that 
has  been  done  away  with  since  permission  has  been  given  to  draw  money  in 
advance. 

2532.  Chairman.]  What  position  does  the  librarian  occupy  at  Paris? — He 
has  to  keep  the  archives  in  order ;  to  register  all  the  despatches  that  come  and 
go ;  to  be  ready  with  any  papers  which  the  ambassador  may  want ;  to  make 

'  memorandums  upon  any  subject  of  which  a  precis  is  wanted,  and  to  perform 
general  business  of  that  kind.  Until  recently,  he  was  also  charged  with  the 
passport  department,  but  since  the  abolition  of  passports  in  France  that  duty 
has  ceased.    The  present  librarian  acts  also  as  my  private  secretary. 

2533.  Does  he  perform  very  much  the  same  duties  as  those  which  are  per- 
formed by  the  chancellor  of  a  foreign  legation  ? — Hardly  so,  because  the  chan- 
cellor of  a  foreign  legation  has  many  notarial  duties  to  perform ;  and  the  librarian 
has  nothing  of  that  kind  to  do. 

2534.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  at  all  consider- 
able missions,  some  permanent  officer  to  perform  those  duties ;  notarial  duties, 
and  other  matters,  of  no  diplomatic  importance  ? — Yes,  in  places  where  there 
is  a  great  infiux  of  British  subjects. 

2535.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  that  there^  is  a  want  of  some  per- 
manent officer  who  could  take  care  of  the  archives  of  a  mission  when  there  is 
nobody  present,  and  who  would  be  of  great  use  to  a  Minister  newly  arrived, 
and  would  place  him  au  courant  with  the  practical  affairs  of  the  place  ? — ^Yes ; 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  proposed  the  nomination  of  a  librarian  at  Paris. 
I  found  that  from  the  constant  change  of  attach6s,  and  particularly  of  the  upper 
attaches  by  promotion,  when  a  question  presented  itself  suddenly  there  was  often 
nobody  there  competent  to  give  me  any  information  upon  the  subject.  This 
was  so  inconvenient  that  I  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  librarian,  who,  for 
a  fixed  salary,  should  engage  to  remain  in  Paris,  without  looking  to  promotion, 
and  would  be  therefore  always  at  hand  to  give  any  information  that  was  neces- 
sary, and  to  perform  the  other  duties  I  have  already  described. 

2536.  Do 
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•2536.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable   to  combine  that  oflSee  with        R>gl»t  Hon. 
consular  duties? — Although  such  was  my  own  proposition  originally,  I  very  Earl C(m%,  o.cb^ 

much  doubt,  from  the  experience  which  I  have  had  since  of  the  working  of  the      ~T! T" 

librarian's  department,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  ^^    *^       • 

2537-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  there  should  be  some 
such  permanent  officer  at  every  important  mission  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  at  every  mission. 

2538.  But  at  every  large  mission  ? — ^Yes,  for  instance,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Vienna,  and  at  Berlin,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  an 
officer  of  the  kind. 

2.*;39-  Has  your  Lordship  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a  private  secretaiy  ? — 
Yes.  At  Paris  one  who  is  paid  by  myself ;  but  when  I  was  at  Frankfort,  and 
when  I  was  in  charge  at  Constantinople,  one  of  the  attaches  always  acted  as 
my  private  secretary ;  but  the  business  is  so  much  heavier  at  Paris  that  I  could 
not  require  any  of  the  attaches  to  undertake  to  attend  to  it. 

2540.  Would  you  object  to  a  system  by  which  one  attach^  was  taken  from 
his  regular  duties  to  act  as  private  secretary,  just  as  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  is 
selected  to  become  the  private  secretary  of  the  Minister  of  State,  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government?— The  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
necessarily  a  clerk  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  I  should  not  object  to  the  system 
you  suggest  if  the  salary  is  paid  by  Government,  and  not,  as  now,  by  the 
ambassador, 

2541.  Might  not  the  choice  be  left  to  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  the 
payment,  nevertheless,  in  some  degree  come  from  himself? — Do  you  mean 
that  it  should  be  left  to  him  to  select  from  the  general  service,  or  from  among 
the  attcah^s  under  him  ? 

2542.  Prom  the  attaches  under  him? — No;  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
hard  thing  upon  an  ambassador  or  minister  to  force  him  to  make  a  selection 
from  the  three  or  four  persons  under  him,  if  he  had  to-  pay  the  individual  so 
selected. 

2543.  Do  you  think  that  any  disadvantage  might  result  from  a  private  secre- 
tary being  employed  who  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  service  ?— No, 
I  do  not  think  so ;  but  it  has  always  be^n  the  custom,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ^ve  him  the  title  of  attach^,  and  it 
is  sometimes  done. 

2544.  Mr.  LayardJ]  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  attaches  should  be  changed 
frequently,  and  moved  from  place  to  place  ? — Yes. 

2545.  Do  you  think  that  when  attaches  are  sent  upon  the  public  service,  their 
travelling  expenses  should  t)e  paid?— Yes,  and  I  have  stated  as  much  in  my 
reports.  I  think  that  when  they  are  first  sent  upon  the  public  service,  the 
expenses  of  their  journeys  ought  to  be  paid ;  and  that  when  they  are  changed, 
and  moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  public  service,  the  expenses  of 
those  journeys  ought  to  be  paid. 

2546.  A  vritness  has  stated  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Did  you  have  your 
Sundays  (at  Paris)  free  ? — No,  we  had  no  Sunday ;  that  was  generally  the  day 
of  our  hardest  work.'*  And  to  the  question,  "  Could  that  have  been  avoided,  do 
you  think  ? — It  might  have  been  avoided  to  a  very  great  extent,  I  think ;  having 
a  great  deal  of  busi  ness  to  do  on  the  Sunday,  it  became  a  regular  business  day ; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  business  was  such  as  might  have  been  done  on  the 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  or  on  any  other  day ;"  does  your  Lordship 
concur  in  these  statements? —Certainly  not,  and  I  am  astonished  to  hear  it. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  interfere  vrith  the  common  current  business  of  the 
embassy  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  is  most  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  themselves.  If,  then,  it  is  intended  to  imply. that  I 
am  the  cause  of  work  being  done  on  Sundays  that  might  be  deferred  to  week 
days,  I  deny  it  most  positively.  There  certainly  have  been  times,  for  instance^ 
during  the  Crimean  War,  when  there  was  no  holiday  on  a  Sunday. 

12547.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  attach^  should  as  much  as  possible  go 
into  the  society  in  the  place  to  which  they  reside  ? — ^Yes. 

3548.  The  same  witness  stated,  "  I  certainly  think  that  the  amount  of  work 
tbat  we  had  to  do  in  the  Chancery  (at  Paris)  interfered  very  much  with  our  going  , 
into  society,  particularly  the  uncertainty  of  the  hours  ;  we  used  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  our  addresses  at  night,  and  were  very  often  sent  for ;  we  used  to  be  kept 
in  the  Chancery  till  after  seven  o'clock,  which  is  the  hour  of  dining,  or  half-past 
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Right  Hon.       six  at  Paris,  so  that  we  were  not  in  a  very  advantageous  position  with  regwd  to 

Earl  Cowl^,  o.c.b.  entering  into  society."     Is  such  the  case  at  Paris  ? — ^The  rule  is  this,  and  it 

-^      gg        is  simply  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of  telegraphic  despatches 

•^     *'  *      *      in  cipher,  which  may  be  of  great  importance,  and  must  therefore  be  deciphered 

immediately.     One  gentleman  is  obliged  every  night  to  leave  his  name  with 

the  porter,  and  to  say  where  he  is  to  be  found.     1  see  that  the  witness  states, 

"  We  used  to  be  obliged  to  leave  our  addresses  at  night,  and  were  very 

often  sent  for;"  that  is  not  exactly  the  case.     One  only  was  obliged  to  leave 

his  address.    Then  he  says,  *^  We  used  to  be  kept  in  the  Chancery  till  after 

seven  o'clock  ;'*  that  is  true,  for  half-past  seven  is  the  hour  at  which  tl\e  mail 

train  leaves  Paris ;  and  therefore  it  may  very  likely  have  happened  that  he 

would  be  writing  up  to  the  last  moment  before  the  messenger's  departure  ;  but 

how  that  was  to  interfere  with  going  into  society,  I  cannot  imderstand.     It 

never  interfered  with  my  dining  out. 

2549.  The  same  witness  stated  that  the  attaches  were  worked  harder  at  Paris 
than  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? — No ;  as  far  as 
I  know  anything  about  the  Foreign  Office,  I  should  say,  certainly  not ;  but  the 
business  of  the  embassy  is  not  so  regular,  as  that  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
therefore  not  so  convenient. 

2550.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  at  the  Paris  Embassy  is  not  greater  than 
should  be  fairly  imposed  upon  the  gentlemen  composing  that  Embassy  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in 
ordinary  times  the  general  average  of  work  is  much  beyond  three  hours  a  day. 

2551.  With  regard  to  introductions  to  society  at  Paris,  do  you  introduce  your 
attach6s  to  the  society  there  generally? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  I  believe  the 
general  rule  is  that  the  ambassador's  card  is  sent  round  to  the  Ministers  and 
great  officers  of  State,  and  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers,  with  the 
card  of  the  attach6  who  has  arrived,  but  nothing  more  is  done, 

2552.  Paris  is  different  in  this  respect,  is  it  not,  from  other  capitals? — Yes ; 
the  society  in  Paris  is  very  large ;  I  do  not  see  how  an  ambassador  could  attempt 
to  introduce  young  men  into  it.  In  smaller  places  it  is  quite  different,  and 
you  could  introduce  them  to  those  persons  who  receive  and  entertain. 

2553.  Have  you,  upon  the  whole,  found  any  objection  on  the  part  of  young 
Englishmen  to  go  into  society  in  Paris  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have ;  but 
I  tMnk  that  they  live  much  more  with  the  English  who  are  resident  in  Paris ; 
that  is,  most  of  them  do  so ;  I  do  not  say  that  all  do. 

2554.  With  respect  to  members  of  the  embassy  dining  or  living  much  wi<3i  the 
ambassador,  is  not  Paris  also  on  a  different  footing  from  other  capitals  ? — ^I  beUeve 
that  latterly  there  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  most  missions  and  embassies, 
and  that  attaches  do  not  dine  with  their  chiefe  so  much  as  they  used  to  do. 
When  I  first  entered  the  service,  the  attach^  were,  as  a  rule,  received  at  the  table 
of  the  minister  or  ambassador,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  where  such  recep- 
tion was  limited  to  two  days  in  the  week,  which  were  then  '^the  courier  days.*' 
The  attache3  dined  on  those  days  with  the  ambassador.  This  custom  was  pro- 
bably done  away  with  as  business  increased.  As  Car  as  I  am  ooncerned,  I  fol- 
low^ exactly  what  I  found  to  be  the  practice  when  I  arrived  at  Paris.  The 
attaches  did  not  dine  at  the  ambassador's  table ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible, 
if  you  look  to  the  staff  that  is  empk^ed  at  Paris.  The  ambassador  would  have 
to  provide  dinner  every  day  for  12  or  14  persons. 

^555-  ^^s  there  not  a  practice  of  giving  luncheons  on  fixed  days  at  the 
embassy  at  one  time  ? — Yes.  It  was  established,  I  believe,  by  my  predecessor, 
in  the  place  of  dinners  on  messenger  days ;  but  with  regard  to  that,  the  gentle- 
men themselves  begged  that  the  practice  might  be  discontinued. 

2556.  I  believe  that  both  at  Frankfort  and  Constantinople  all  the  members 
of  your  mission  dined  with  you  every  day  ? — ^Yes,  always ;  but  at  Paris  I  fol- 
lowed the  practice  which  had  been  pursued  there  before  me. 

2557.  How  many  persons  are  there  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  r — ^There 
is  a  secretary,  three  paid  attaches,  six  unpaid  attaches,  and  a  military  aad 
naval  officer,  making  together  12  persons. 

2558.  Besides  the  chaplain? — Yes. 

2559-  '  believe  it  was  lately  the  rule  in  French  missions,  that  the  head  of  the 
mission  had  either  to  provide  for  those  attached  to  his  mission,  or  had  to 
make  them  a  pecuniary  allowance  instead;  has  any  alteration  taken  place 
in  respect,  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes,  very  lately.    Such  great  inconvaiience 
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resulted  from  it,  and  there  have  been  so  many  complaints,  that  it  has  been       R[g|,t  hom. 
decided  to  give  compensation  to  the  secretaries  in  lieu  of  the  dinners  that  they  Eari  Cowley,  o.c.b. 
had,  and  of  the  lodgings  that  were  provided  for  them  in  the  house  of  their  chief. 

2560.  When  you  speak  of  the  secretaries,  you  mean,  I  presume,  the  first,      30  May  1861. 
second,   and  third  secretaries? — Yes.     The   attaches  had  no   claim   to  this 
hospitality. 

2561.  As  regards  travellers,  I  presume  that  Paris  is  very  diflFerently  situated 
from  other  cities  in  Europe  ? — ^Yes.  A  great  number  of  strangers  visit  Paris, 
or  reside  there. 

2562.  Do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  an  ambassador  to  see  more  of  the 
society  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  than  that  of  his  own  country- 
men passing  through  as  travellers ;  I  mean  as  to  receiving  them  in  his  own 
house  ? — Certainly. 

2563.  When  we  hear  of  the  hospitality  that  should  be  exercised  by  the  head 
of  a  mission,  that  means,  does  it  not,  hospitality  towards  persons  belonging  to 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so ;  but,  no  doubt, 
the  English  who  come  to  Paris  are  often  very  much  annoyed  and  angry  at 
proper  attention  not  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  think  ;  .but  one  must  put  up 
with  that ;  that  cannot  be  helped. 

2564.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  position  of  Queen's  messengers  as 
regards,  for  instance,  their  salaries  and  their  employment  ? — ^The  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  Queen's  messengers  now  is  diflFerent  from  what  existed  formerly.  An 
alteration  was  made  some  two  years  ago,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  expense 
of  the  messenger  service.  This  object  has  been  obtained^  though  in  a  manner 
which  I  think  is  open  to  objection* 

2565.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  paid ? — I  do  not  say  that.  On 
the  contrary,  I  consider  500/.  per  annum,  the  salary  now  given,  a  foir  allowance, 
but  I  venture  to  object  to  the  manner  in  which  that  allowance  is  secured. 
Under  the  old  system,  a  messenger's  emcduments  depended  in  a  great  measure 
on  his  services  abroad.  The  more  he  was  abroad  the  more  he  received,  and 
therefore  he  was  always  anxious  for  foreign  service.  Under  the  new  regula- 
tions he  receives  a  fixed  annual  salary ;  and  ccmsequently,  as  he  derives  no 
benefit  from  being  abroad,  he  had  much  rather  remain  at  home.  No  doubt  the 
oid  scale  of  remnneraticm  reqmred  modification,  it  having  been  calculated  with 
reference  to  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists.  Still  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  more  advisable  to  have  so  framed  the  new  regulationsy 
as  to  have  left  a  messenger's  emoluments  in  some  measure  dependent  on  hi» 
professional  exertions. 

2566.  Are  there  appointed  hours  at  the  Paris  Embassy  for  the  transaction  of 
bosiness  with  travellers  ? — No;  but  as  there  are  two  paid  attaches  residing  in 
the  embassy,  one  or  other  of  them  is  always  to  be  f(»ind  in  case  of  any  pressmg 
business. 

^^567.  Do  yofu  think  that  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  port  of  travdlers,  and  those  who  may  have  business  at  Paris,  that  they  are 
not  properly  attended  to?— Certainty  not ;  nor,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
have  complaints  been  often  made. 

2568.  The  House  of  Conmions,  I  believe,  voted  a  sum  of  money  some  time 
ago  for  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Paris ;  have  those  repairs  been  carried  out  ? — 
No ;  the  money  has  run  too  short.  . 

2569.  I  believe  the  reception  rooma  are  still  in  an  incomplete  state  r — That  i& 
90  as  to  the  greater  part  of  them. 

2570.  So  much  so  that  you  could  not  at  present  receive  on  a  large  scale?— 
At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

a57y.  Chamnan.']  WiU  yon  be  good  enough  to  state  why  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  house  have  been  so  large  ? — It  is  like  all  old  houses ;  when  you  touch 
it  jrott  find  that  there  is  so  much  more  to  be  done  than  the  architect,  on  merely 
looking  over  the  house,  thought  would  be  necessary ;  the  house  was  completdy 
out  of  repair. 

2572.  Are  the  expenses  considerably  above  the  estimate  ? — The  estimate  was 
19,200/. ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  house  cannot  be  furnished  under  4,000/.  or 
S,O00/.  more. 

2573-  Mr.  LayardJ]  So  that,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time,  you  are  precluded 
from  entertaining  as  you  could  wish?— Yes,  quite  so;  the  lower  apartment  is 
useless. 
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E  nr^^  &?^°*  -2.574.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  keep  up  the  post  of  the  Oriental  Secre- 

ar        fey, G.C.B,  j^^y.  at  Constantinople?— Much,  I  think,  must  depend  upon  circumstances; 

30  M     i86        when  you  can  find  a  man   who   is  capable  of  being  Oriental  Secretary,  I 

^        '      should  say  it  is  advisable ;  if  you  could  find  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Allison  was, 

no  doubt  then  the  advantages   are   great ;   but  I   can  see  no   advantage  in 

appointing  a  man  to  be  Oriental  Secretary,  unless  he  is  a  master  of  the  Oriental 

languages. 

2575.  Therefore  you  would  consider  it  an  exceptional  place,  to  be  given  only 
a  man  eminently  qualified  for  it  ? — ^Yes. 

2576.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  Germany;  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  retaining  our  ministers  at  the  small  German 
courts  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  usefulness  and  advisability  of 
retaining  them.  In  the  first  place,  any  man,  who  has  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open, 
can  always  furnish  interesting  information  from  those  courts ;  then  again,  I  have 
a  very  strong  feeling  that  England  ought  to  be  represented  abroad  like  other 
great  powers,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  be  in  an  inferior  position  in  foreign  courts ; 
again,  valuable  acquaintance  may  be  made  in  those  small  courts.  At  Stuttgard, 
for  instance,  where  1  resided  for  many  years,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Count 
Buo,  Prince  Gortschalorf,  Baron  ^Brunow ;  of  Baron  Mayendorff  and  others, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  since.  This  is  a  minor  reason ;  but,  taking  it 
into  account  with  others,  I  think  it  shows  the  usefulness  of  the  small  missions. 
Then  what  would  you  save  by  their  abolition?  If  you  did  away  with  the 
missions,  you  must  annex  those  courts  to  others,  and  you  must  either  increase 
the  salary  of  the  minister  at  the  other  courts,  or  pay  the  expenses  of  his  jbumey 
whenever  he  goes  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  you  would  gain 
much. 

2577.  Mr.  Hankey.'\  What  is  the  position  of  the  chaplain  at  Paris,  and  what 
are  his  duties  ? — His  duties  are  to  perform  Divine  service  at  the  embassy ;  to 
celebrate  marriages  between  British  subjects;  and  he  may  make  himself  very 
useful  among  the  poorer  classes  who  reside  in  Paris,  if  he  takes  pains  to  do  so. 

?578.  Is  he  paid  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

2579.  What  salary  does  he  receive  ? — I  think  it  is  300  L  a  year.' 

2580.  Has  he  any  public  duty  to  perform  out  of  the  embassy  ?—  No. 

2581.  Formerly,  I  believe,  the  chapel  in  the  embassy  was  considered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  public  ? — Yes,  it  was ;  Bishop  Lascombe,  who  had  the  chaplaincy 
at  the  embassy,  asked  permission  of  the  Government  to  build  the  chapel  that 
BOW  exists  in  the  Rue  D'Aguesseau,  and  to  make  it  public,  receiving  money  for 
the  sittings,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  building,  and  to  keep  it  up. 

2582.  At  present  the  room  that  is  used  for  the  chapel,  at  the  embassy,  is 
considered  strictly  private,  is  it  not,  and  confined  to  the  ambassador's  family  ? 
— It  is  so,  and  it  has  been  a  great  question  with  me,  whether,  or  not,  I  should 
throw  open  one  of  the  large  rooms  so  as  to  admit  the  poorer  classes ;  if  I  could 
be  certain  of  obtaining  them  I  would  do  it  immediately.  The  reason  why  'I 
have  not  given  to  the  service  a  larger  scope  is,  that  I  have  been  unwilling  ta 
interfere  with  the  emoluments  received  by  other  chapels  opened  in  Paris,  of 
course  at  great  expense  to  the  proprietors,  by  admitting  people  to  the  embassy 
service  who  could  pay  for  their  seats  elsewhere ;  if  I  could  confine  the 
embassy  service  strictly  to  the  poorer  classes  I  should  at  once  open  some  large 
room  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it. 

2583.  Is  not  the  salary  paid  by  the  Government  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  additional  church  accommodation  to  the  British  residents  at  Paris? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

2584.  Is  that  the  case  at  any  other  Court  in  Europe,  where  there  is  an 
English  chapel  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  at  any  other  Courts  in  Europe  there  are 
other  chapels,  besides  those  of  the  ambassadors  ;  I  know  of  none. 

2585.  Is  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  Church  of  England  at  Paris 
sufficient  for  the  residents  there ? — I  believe  it  is  more  than  sufficient';  there 
are  three  large  chapels  opened  besides  several  rooms. 

2586.  In  the  chapel  in  the  Rue  D'Aguesseau ;  I  believe  all  the  seats  are  let  ? 
—I  bdlieve  so. 

2587.  So  that  the  poorer  English  in  Paris  have  no  accommodation  afforded 
to  them  by  the  British  Government? — No,  and  I  have  very  often  con- 
sulted with  the  chaplain  upon  the  possibility  of  opening  a  room,  so  that  the 
poorer  classes  might  be  admitted,  and  his  opinion  is  that  they  would  not  come ; 
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and  it  would  probably  be  found  very  difficult,  to  exclude  some  and  to  admit,       Right  Hon. 
others,  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  richer  classes  would  come  who  Earl  Cvoaley,  o.c.i, 

could  afford  to  pay  for  their  seats,  and  not  the  poorer  classes.  ^ 

2.588.  A  very  large  expenditure,  I  believe,  has  taken  place  at  the  embassy      ^^  ^^  *^^*' 
house  in  Paris  since  your  Lordship  has  been  there  r — ^Yes. 

2589.  Are  the  repairs  or  alterations  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
now  completed?^ — No. 

2590.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  amount  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  house  ? 
— TSo;  but  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  house ;  the  house  is  an 
old  one,  and  was  very  much  out  of  repair,  but  instead  of  putting  it  into  complete 
repair  once  for  all,  as  has  at  last  been  done,  partial  repairs  have  been  from 
time  to  time  resorted  to,  which  cost  money  without  obviating  the  necessity  of 
eventual  complete  restoration. 

259 1 .  Has  that  mismanagement  been  owing  entirely  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London  ?— No ;  it  has  been  owing  rather  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

2592.  But  the  Board  of  Works  have  no  power  to  attend  to  any  directions 
except  those  proceeding  from  the  Foreign  Office  ?-r-Or  rather  proceeding  from 
the  Treasury. 

^593*  l^^t  still  all  the  directions  are  given,  are  they  not,  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London? — Noi  the  orders  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Works;  they 
send  one  of  their  own  officers  over  to  Paris  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  to 
make  his  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  house,  and  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

2594-  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Treasury  would  authorise  or  direct  any  ex-  . 
penditure  unless  it  were  allowed  by  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  think  it  is  between 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Treasury ;  and  that  the  matter  does  not  depend 
on  the  Foreign  Office.     Generally  speaking,  if  I  have  a  letter  to  send  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  I  send  it  under  ^  fljing  seal  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

2595.  Do  you  think  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  no  cognizance  whatever  of 
the  expenditure  which  goes  on  in  Paris  ? — I  suppose  tbpy  must  have ;  but  it  is 
settled  between  the  Hoard  of  Works  and  the  Treasury. 

2596.  But  a  recommendation  as  to  certain  repairs  must  originate,  must  it 
not,  from  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes. 

^597*  Then  the  Foreign  Office  does  suggest  or  does  recommend  that  certain 
alterations  should  be  made  ? — It  is  not  exactly  so.  When  I  went  to  Paris  I 
made  a  report  upon  the  state  of  the  house  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  sent  it  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Board  of  Works  sent  an  officer 
over  to  Paris  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  house,  and  he  made  his  report 
to  the  Board  of  Works. 

2598.  And  not  through  the  embassy  at  all  ? — No,  directly  to  the  Board  of 
Works. 

2599.  ^^^^  Claud  Hamilton.']  It  was  not  made  to  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 
These  were,  I  think,  three  estimates  of  diflFerent  gradations  of  repair  made ; 
the  medium  was  adopted. 

2600.  Mr.  Hanker/.]  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  particulars  at 
all  as  to  the  amount  that  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  house  in  Paris  ? — Since  I 
have  been  in  Paris,  I  think,  it  is  something  like  27,000/. 

260 1 .  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Was  there  not  some  extensive  drainage  carried 
out  besides,  before  you  went  there  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

2602.  Mr.  Hankcy.]  Do  you  think  that  the  repairs  that  were  necessary  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  in  a  more  economical  manner  if  they  had  been  done 
in  the  usual  way  in  which  houses  are  repaired  in  Paris,  by  a  Paris  builder  ? — 
Liatterly  a  Paris  architect  has  been  employed. 

2603.  How  long  since  was  that?— The  last  estimate  was  prepared  by  a  Paris 
architect,  two  years  ago,  and  the  works  have  been  executed  under  his 
directi<ms. 

2604.  Do  you  think  that  the  money  has  been  laid  out  as  economically  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  ? — I  think  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  house  ori- 
ginally been  put  into  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

2605.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  better  arrangement  for  the  minister 
to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  take  upon  himself  some  respon- 
Bibility,  and  to  assist  the  Foreign  Office  in  determining  what  ought  to  be  laid 
out  upon  the  ambassador's  house  r — ^The  house  is  under  the  management  of 
tlie  Board  of  Works,  and  1  do  not  suppose  that  the  Board  of  Works  would  take 
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Right  fko.       my  word  for  the  necessity  of  repairs,  for  which  a  vote  must  be  asked  of  the 
Earl  CMfey^  QU).B.  House  of  Commons.     But  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  English  architect  is  not  a 

" good  authority  to  consult  s^  to  the  necessities  of  an  ambassador's  house  in 

30  May  18^1.       p^ris. 

2606.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  plan  of  sending  over  an  Englishman  to 
report  leads  to  an  unnecessary  expense? — On  the  contrary,  an  En^hman 
not  knowing  the  mode  of  living  in  Paris,  and  the  general  magnificence  of  the 
houses  and  furniture,  is  incUned  to  be  too  economical. 

2607.  Then  it  leads  to. an  unwise  system  of  attempting  to  effect  economy? — 
No;  but  it  leads  to  the  ambassador's  house  being  less  handsomely  fitted  up 
and  furnished  than  the  generality  of  houses  in  Paris.  1  think  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  a  man  upon  the  spot ;  to  try  to  find  the  most  honest  architect 
in  Paris,  and  put  the  matter  into  his  hands :  I  think  that  I  should  make  the 
ambassador  more  responsible  than  he  is.  When  I  first  went  to  Paris,  I  found 
there  a  man  who  was  charged  with  keeping  the  house  in  repair,  and  the 
ambassador  had  no  control  over  him  or  his  bills. 

2608.  Mr.  Lat/ard.^  Is  it  the  fact  that  that  man  receiving  a  regular  annual 
sum  is  supposed  never  to  have  done  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  that  he 
charged  for? — 1  believe  so. 

2609.  The  same  systetii  which  you  have  just  described  existed,  I  believe, 
at  Constantinople  with  regard  to  the  building  of  the  house  there  ? — I  believe  so. 

2610.  Mr.  Hope.]  I  suppose  the  course  is  this,  that  the  Foreign  Office  is 
merely  the  medium  of  communication  between  you  and  the  Board  of  Works  ? 
— Hardly  so,  for  although  1  made  my  representations  respecting  the  state  of 
the  house  to  the  Foreign  Office,  subsequent  communications  were  carried  on 
directly  with  the  Board  of  Works,  or  with  the  officer  sent  by  the  latter  to 
Paris.  But  since  the  employment  of  a  French  architect,  communications  have 
been  carried  on  partly  through  the  Foreign  Office,  and  partly  through  the 
Board's  own  agent. 

261 1.  The  Board  of  •Works  treated  it,  I  suppose,  as  they  th^  do  a  public 
office  in  England,  not  allowing  anyone  else  to  interfere  ? — Exactly ;  I  miist, 
at  the  same  time  say,  that  the  architect  who  was  sent  out,  was  directed  to  ask 
my  opinion,  and  my  wishes,  and  he  always  did  so.  He  reported  then  directly 
what  his  own  opinion  was  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  his  opinion  was 
generally  adopted. 

2612.  The  final  decision  rests  always  with  the  Board  of  Works,  does  it  not? 
—Yes. 

C613.  Mr.  Hankey.l  Does  the  same  rule  apply  to  furniture  ? — Yes- 

2614.  Is  the  furniture  all  paid  for  by  the  Government? — Yes;  but  tite 
furniture  is  so  scanty,  that  I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  my  own, ;  there  is 
very  little  ornamental  furniture  in  the  house. 

2615.  No  glasses? — ^Yes;  but  there  is  a  want  of  ornamental  furniture* 
The  ornamental  porticm  of  the  furniture  is  chiefly  mine. 

20 1 6.  Then  the  house  is  not  furnished  by  the  Government  in  such  a  Bianner 
as  ^ould  enable  the  ambassador  to  live  in  it? — He  must,  I  thinks  have  some 
furniture  of  his  own,  m  addition  to  that  belonging  to  the  house. 

2617.  Is  there  any  plate  jM*ovided  ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  a  handsome  service  ot 
plate. 

261 8.  Is  that  kept  in  repair  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

2^1 9.  Do  the  same  remarks  apply  to  any  other  article,  such  as  china? — No  ; 
to  nothing  else. 

2620.  Or  glass  ? — No. 

2621.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  the  houae  at  Constanfci- 
nople  was  ? — No  ;  I  know  that  when  I  left  Constantinople  it  had  then  cost  some- 
thmg  like  30,000 1 

2622.  Was  the  ambassador  consulted  as  to  the  details  of  the  house? — I 
believe  not.  * 

2623.  Was  it  a  convenient  and  suitable  house? — It  was  not  nearly  finisheck 
when  I  left  Constantinople.  I  did  not  like  what  I  saw  of  it  I  tiiought  it  9k 
mistake  to  send  a  London  architect  to  build  a  house  at  Constantinople. 

2624.  Then  the  house  was  not  built  by  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  tire 
requisites  of  the  climate,  or  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  place  ? —  No. 

2625.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Who  saw  the  plans ;  were  they  at  the  Boan^ 
of  Works  here  ? — I  do  not  know ;  but  I  believe  that  they  all  came  from  tlie 
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Board  of  Works,  or  that  they  were  sent  over  and  submitted,  and  approved  of      Right  Hon. 
by  the  Board  ;  I  remember  the  signature  on  the  plans.  EariCbtol^,  q.c.b. 

2626.  With  respect  to  this  absence  of  furniture ;  has  an  official  application 
ever  been  made  for  such  furniture  as  you  thought  requisite  for  the  residence     ^^  ^^^  **^** 
of  an  ambassador? — Yes,  but  not  for  ornamental  furniture. 

2627:  Those  have  been  provided  ? — The  sum  voted  is  already  expended  in 
repairs. 

2628.  Objectionable  as  you  think  the  present  system,  is  it  not  a  great  im- 
provCTaent  upon  the  system  which  had  existed  before,  namely,  that  some  person 
used  to  order  things  without  the  ambassador  knowing  anything  about  it  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  so. 

2629.  Could  the  ambassador  then  order  repairs  to  be  done  ? — No. 

2630.  Do  you  know  what  process  they  went  through ;  for  instance,  would 
the  ambassador  call  upon  that  person  to  make  repairs,  and  would  he  say  that 
he  would  not  execute  them  ? — Yes ;  he  would  say  that  he  had  no  funds,  and 
must  report  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

2631.  Did  he  receive  a  certain  regular  contract  price  for  keeping  up  the 
house  ? — I  think  he  received  a  regular  salary,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

2632.  If  your  Lordship  left  the  embassy  at  Paris,  would  you  have  to  sell  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ornamental  furniture  in  the  house,  as  being  your 
Lordship's  own  property  ? — I  must  either  sell  it  or  take  it  away. 

2633.  And  that,  the  in-coming  minister  would  necessarily  have  to  supply  at 
a  very  considerable  expense  ? — Yes  ;  I  bought  a  certain  quantity  of  my  prede- 
cessor's ornamental  furniture ;  there  was  not  much  of  it,  and  I  happened  to  have 
some  of  my  own. 

2634.  Did  you  receive  any  allowance  from  the  Government?— None  for  this 
objert. 

^^35*  3o  t^at  a  new  minister  would  have  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  going  into  the  house  at  Paris,  without  receiving  any  allowance  for 
that  purpose  fiwn  the  Governmetit? — Certainly ;  whatever  he  chose  to  buy,  he 
must  buy  on  his  owti  account. 

2636.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Are  you  aware  that  at  Constantinople  there  is  an 
.  officer  now  similar  to  the  one  that  you  said  was  at  Paris  when  you  went  there 

first  ? — Yes,  I  am  told  so. 

2637.  Are  you  aware  that  the  ambassador  there  cannot  have  anything  done, 
even  so  insignificant  as  the  repair  of  a  poker  or  a  window,  without  the  authority 
of  that  man  ? — I  believe  so. 

2638.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  What  would  be  the  rent  of  such  a  house  as  that 
which  you  occupy  at  Paris  unfurnished  ?— It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  such  a  house.  Since  I  have  been  in  Parist 
a  Russian  ambassador  and  an  Austrian  ambassador  have  arrived,  and  neither  of 
them  could  find  a  house  suited  to  their  position. 

2639.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  things  in  Paris,  cannot  you 
form  a  tolerable  clear  notion  of  what  might  have  to  be  paid  for  so  large  a  house 
as  that? — I  should  think  from  2,500  Z.  to  3,000  /.  a  year,  imfurnished. 

2640.  What  portion  of  the  year  does  your  Lordship  pass  in  Paris? — ^I  have  a 
house  in  the  country,  to  which  I  generally  go  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  August, 
and  where  I  remain  until  November  or  December ;  but  it  is  within  easy  reach 
of  Paris.     I  am  as  much  or  more  in  Paris  than  I  am  in  the  country. 

2641.  Does  a  very  large  portion  of  that  considerable  sum  which  you  men- 
tioned go  to  keeping  up  your  house  in  the  country  ? — No.  Whether  I  live  in 
Paris  or  whether  I  Hve  in  the  country,  ihe  expenses  are  pretty  much  the  same ; 
I  do  not  calculate  in  the  sum  I  have  mentioned  anything  of  an  extraordinary 
nature* 

2642.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  an 
exchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  for  the  pmr- 
pose  of  keeping  up  English  feelings  and  English  ideas ;  I  presume  you  would 
like  a  young  man  to  start  in  life  with  a  good  English  education  ? — Certainly. 

2643.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  introduction  of  young  men  into  society. 
I  presume  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  your  time  at  Paris  is  so  folly'  occupied 
ihat  you  can  attend  to  very  little  but  your  own  business  ? — ^That  is  very  much 
tlie  case.  Besides^  the  hours  at  Paris  are  so  late  that  I  cannot  myself  go  much 
into  society. 

2644.  With  reference  to  the  increase  of  expense,  is  it  the  result  of  your 
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Bight  Hon,       experience  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  expense  of  living 
Earl  CotoUyy  g.c.b:  throughout  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  last  20  years  ? — ^There  cannot 

be  a  doubt  of  it.     As  to  those  places  where  I  have  been,  I  can  answer  for  it, 

30  May  1861.      and  I  have  heard  the  same  from  others  who  have  been  at  other  places. 

2645.  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think,  in  saying  (hat  the  prices  in  Paris  have 
increased  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Continent  ? —  I  should  say 
in  a  greater  ratio. 

2646.  How  far  do  you  think  it  necessary  for  a  man  in  your  position  to  enter- 
tain and  receive,  as  a  matter  affecting  his  diplomatic  position,  and  not  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  society  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  a  man  enter- 
tains the  better  his  position  becomes.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  great  a  stress 
upon  it ;  but  I  think  as  between  two  men.  the  one  entertaining  a  great  deail  and 
the  other  not,  the  one  who  did  entertain  would  have  great  advantages  crver  the 
one  who  did  not,  particularly  with  regard  to  dinners.. 

2647.  I  suppose,  likewise,  that  great  public  entertainments  are  occasionally 
necessary,"  when,  perhaps,  the  Court  are  ccmcerned  ?  —  Yes. 

2648.  Chairman.']  Do  you  not  receive  occasionally  sums  of  money  for  those 
entertainments? — It  used  to  be  so  in  former  days,  but  it  is  the  case  no  longer, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  when  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  has 
been  obtained  previously. 

2O49.  Have  you  not,  of  late  years,  ever  received  any  sum  of  money  for  such 
entertainments?— I  never  made  any  appUcation  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  before 
my  salary  was  raised,  some  assistance  was. given  me. 

2650.  Did  you  receive  anything  especially  for  the  entertainjnent  of  Her 
Majesty  during  her  residence  in  Paris  ? — No. 

2651.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Wlien  you  received  the  Emperor,  was  anything  paid  by 
the  Government  towards  the  expenses  of  the  fete  r — No,  except  on  the  occasiou 
I  have  aUready  mentioned. 

2652.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Does  not  the  Treasury  pay^for  illuminations  on 
public  occasions  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  goes  into  the  Extraordinary  "Account. 

2653.  Mr.  Hope.]  As  far  as  your  experience  or  knowledge  goes,  is  it  not  the 
case  that,  in  foreign  services,  especially  in  the  Russian,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
French,  presents  are  m^de  ? — I  cannot  answer  positively,  but  I  believe  so. 

2654.  But  have  you  any  doubt  that  they  do  receive  gratuities  ? — No  j  I 
believe  they  do  ;  I  may  almost  say  that  I  know  it. 

2655.  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  importance  of  having  persons  in 
the  position  of  ambassadors  at  particular  courts ;  anl  the  distinction  was  stated 
to  be  that  an  ambassador  has  a  right  of  personal  access  to  the  Sovereign,  which 
does  not  belong  to  a  mere  minister.  Is  it  your  experience  that  that  privilege 
is  a  very  important  one  to  possess  ? — Yes. 

2656.  And  that  it  would  justify  the  maintenance  or  creation  of  embassies  under 
particular  circumstances  ?  —That  I  cannot  answer  for,  because  I  do  not  know  how 
far,  for  instance  at  St  Petersburg  or  at  Vienna,  the  Emperor  might  choose  to 
receive  a  foreign  ambassador ;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  obligatoryto  do  so. 

2657.  As  far  as  your  own  experience  goes,  however,  you  can  speak  to  the 
importance  oif  it? — Yes,  certainly. 

2658.  A  question  has  also  been  raised,  partly  before  this  Committee,  and 
still  more  out  of  it,  as  to  whether  the  rapid  means  of  communication  now  esta- 
blished by  railway  and  telegraph  does  not  render  the  transaction  of  diplomatic 
business  more  easy;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  work  might  be  done  by  the  Foreign 
Office  maintaining  a  mere  clerk  or  agent,  to  transact  the  business  under  its 
own  direction,  without  having  to  pay  high  salaries  to  diplomatic  agents  :  hovr 
far  does  that  consist  with  your  experience  r — In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  compensate  for  the  communications  that  one  has  directly  with 
a  minister,  or  with  the  Sovereign. 

2659.  ^^  opposite  opinion  has  also  been  expressed,  viz.  that  the  eflfect  of 
the  telegraphic  means  of  communication  is  rather  to  make  work  than  to  lessen 
it ;  do  you  agree  in  that  view  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2660.  You  have  held  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris  under  several  different 
EngUsh  Ministries  of  different  complexions,  and  you  have  carried  on,  I  believe, 
a  great  deal  of  your  business  by  private  correspondence  with  all  of  them  ? — A 
great  deal. 

2661.  Have  you  found  any  difficulties  arise  from  a  change  of  Ministry,  in 
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<!Oiiseqtience  of  losing  the  thread  of  the  private  correspondence  ? — ^No,  cer-       Right  Hod. 
tainly  not.  Earl  Cowieyf  QX.i^ 

2662.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  mode  of  communication  by  private       — " 

correspondence  is  not  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  public  despatches  ? —     ^  ***y  *'^^* 
Certainly  it  is  not,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  between 

Paris  and  London  without  a  great  deed  of  private  correspondence. 

2663.  I  believe  that  it  disappears  from  the  office  with  the  Minister? — Yes. 
2^64.  But  it  is  so  managed,  that  what  is  important  is  embodied  in  a  public 

despatch  ? — ^Always. 

2665.  Therefore,  the  objection  to  what  is  called  secret  diplomacy  you  do  not 
think  holds  good? — There  is  no  secret  diplomacy,  properly  so  called. 

2666.  As  to  the  publication  of  despatches,  have  you  ever  found  yourself  in- 
convenienced by  the  publication  of  your  despatches  ? — ^No,  I  cahuot  say  that 
I  have. 

2667.  Do  you  think  that  it  creates  any  difficulty  as  to  obtaining  information? 
— Yes ;  perhaps  not  so  much  in  Paris,  but  in  Germany,  ]  think,  that  it  must 
constantly  interfere  with  our  obtaining  information,  and  with  that  confidence 
which  a  foreign  minister  would  be  ready  to  repose  in  an  English  diplomatist  if 
he  was  certain  that  it  would  not  be  made  use  of  publicly. 

2668.  Is  there  any  difference  made  as  to  publishing  your  despatches  if  you 
state  tiiem  to  be  confidential,  or  should  you  consider  yourself  ill-used  if  they 
were  published  in  such  a  case  ? — No,  everything  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  I 
consider  to  be  open  to  publication. 

2669.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  the  sum  of  money  which  is  now  allowed  for  extra- 
ordinaries  sufficient  to  cover  your  disbursements  in  Paris? — Yes,  I  think  so ; 
but  if  I  exceeded  it  it  would  be  made  up  to  me. 

'  2670.  Chah-man.^  Would  the  extraordinaries  include  any  expense  that  might 
be  incurred  in  consequence  of  your  residence  in  the  country  ? — To  a  certain 
extent ;  generally  speaking  one  of  the  chancery  messengers  comes  down  with 
the  despatches  and  letters  that  arrive  on  the  days  when  I  am  in  the  country; 
but  I  should  say  that  that  expense  would  not  amount  to  20/.  per  annum 
altogether. 

2671.  Mt.  LayardJ]  At  Constantinople  is  it  not  almost  necessary  that  the 
ambassador  should  pass  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  in  the  country  r — It  is 
quite  necessary. 

2672.  Sir  Minto  FarguJiar.]  At  what  age  do  you  think  an  attach^  ought  to 
be  sent  out  from  this  country  r — Not  under  20. 

2673.  Would  you  prefer  him  if  he  had  taken  a  degree  at  a  university  ? — I 
do  not  consider  that  at  all  necessary ;  I  have  had  under  me  those  who  have 
been  at  universities,  and  those  who  have  not,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  advantage  to  be  observed  either  one  way  or  the  other.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  young  man  himself;  1  do  not  think  that  the  circum^ 
stance  of  taking  a  degree  at  a  university  makes  a  better  attach^. 

2674.  Mr.  Hope.']  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  a  young  man  going 
abroad,  say  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  20,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  French,  as 
to  reading  and  writing  it,  would  acquire  a  power  of  speaking  it  pretty  readily 
there  ? — 1  presume  that  if  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  it,  he  will  be  soon 
able  to  speak  it  afler  his  arrival.  All  those  who  have  joined  me  lately  have 
spoken  French  very  well. 

2675-  Mr.  Layard.\  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  precise  and  defined 
dudes  of  a  secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  ? — He  replaces  the  ambassador 
-when  he  goes  away.  At  other  times  I  think  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
chancery,  and  generally  responsible  for  the  business  done  there. 

2676.  But  do  you  not  think  that  he  should  have  definite  duties  to  perform, 
like  any  other  member  of  the  embassy? — Yes,  and  those  definite  duties  should 
be  the  superintendence  of  the  business. 

2677.  And  he  should  be  informed,  should  he  not,  of  all  that  is  goine  on,  so 
that  when  the  ambassador  does  leave,  he  could  be  able  to  carry  on  the  busi* 
ness  in  his  absence  ? — Yes,  that  is  most  essential. 

2678.  Is  it,  in  your  Lordship's  opinion,  advisable,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
employ  persons  in  the  chancery,  or  in  the  embassy,  who  are  not  officially 

attached  to  it  ? — No  ;  that,  I  think,  is  very  objectionable. 

2679.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  hope  of  any  economy 
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Right  Hon.       being  effected  in  any  direction  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  do  not  see  where 
Earl  Cf«b^yacji*  retrenchment  is  possible. 

'Tl  2680.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  neither  with  regard  to  a  reduction  in  the 

3»Ma^s8et.  strength  of  the  service,  nor  in  the  number  of  places  wh»e  persons  are  dijdo^ 
matically  employed,  do  you  see  any  prospect  of  economy  being  effected  ?— 
As  far  as  I  know,  1  should  say  not.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  service  in  a  mission  where  there  is  a  paid 
secretary  and  an  attach^. 

Mr.  George  Strachejf^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Kr*  a. Sirachey.        268 1.  Chairman,']  WHAT  office  do  you  hold?— I  am  paid  attach^  at  the 

~ Hague. 

.  2682.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  ? — In  February  1852,  as  unpaid  attach^ 
to  the  legation  at  St.  Petersburgh.  I  served  then  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war ;  after  that  I  was  employed  temporarily  at  Hanover,  and  then  at  Turin. 
I  was  appointed  paid  attach^  at  Vienna,  and  have  since  served  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Stuttgart  and  the  Hague. 

.  1^683.  How  long  did  you  remain  unpaid  ? — I  was  unpaid  for  a  little  over 
the  space  of  four  years. 

26{i4.  Is  that  about  the  average  time  during  which  persons  remain  unpaid  ? 
— Yes ;  it  is  about  the  average  according  to  the  system  upan  whicdi  promotioQ 
is  conducted  now ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  the  average  was,  beesuse 
people  remained  for  8,  10,  12,  or  14  years  without  payment;  bat  the  preseni 
system  of  promotion  is  on  a  different  plan,  and  I  think  that  between  foiur 
uid  five  years  is  about  the  average  time,  although  at  iH*esent  the  movement  will' 
be  somewhat  slower. 

2685.  For  what  roson  ?— Because  there  has  been  a  general  stoppage  of 
advanoement,  on  account  of  the  cessation  of  two  missions  in  Italy ;  so  t^uat 
tiK>8e  gentlemen  who  ndght  have  been  looldng  forward  to  their  prcMBWtion  about 
this  time  will  naturally  not  obtain  it  so  soon. 

2686.  With  regard  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  do  you  agree  wth  the  opinion 
that  has  been  expressed  before  this  Committee,  that  it  would  be  advisai>le  to 
attach  some  salary  to  the  office  which  they  hold? — I  am  rather  inclined  to 
dissent  from  such  an  opinion.  I  have  naturally  had  opportunities  of  learning 
the  feelings  of  the  unpaid  attach^,  and  I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  tiiey 
have  a  very  smaH  desire  to  receive  a  salary,  althou^  there  may  be  difference 
«f  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  objection  which  I  will  venture  to  submit 
as  this, — liiat  as  the  rate  of  pay,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profesaioQ^ 
ii  so  very  low,  and  as  it  is  so  impossible  for  men  to  live  suitably  on  the 
present  salari^,  it  is  unfair  tliat  men  should  be  induced  to  come  into  the  service 
under  the  notion  that  they  are  cutting  a  career  whose  pay  is  likely  to  be  m£- 
ficient  to  keep  them.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that,  if  attacbfe  were 
paid  on  first  entering  diplomacy,  they  would,  from  not  considering  what 
tibey  have  to  meet  hereafter,  be  tempted  to  enter  the  career  without  ha^dng 
any  means  of  their  own.  I  have  known  so  many  instances  of  even  car^ui 
persons  getting  into  debt,  and  having  to  struggle  through  difficulties  which 
embarrassed  them,  if  not  for  life,  at  least  for  many  years,  that  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  a  system  introduced  that  would  lead  to  false  encouragement  on 
this  score. 

1687.  Would  not  such  a  salary  as  would  be  given  to  a  young  man  going  into 
a  public  office  be  so  entirely  inadequate  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  that  it  would 
be  at  once  understood  that  an  additional  allowance  to  him  from  his  family  would 
Ik  requisite  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  not.  I  have  been  asked  by  persons  wUh 
sons  or  brothers  anxious  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service ;  and  I  have  founds 
when  they  have  had  the  matter  fully  explainsd  to  them — that  it  is  almost  abso- 
krtely  certain  that  a  young  man  entering  the  profession  will  remain  four  or  five 
years  without  any  pay— those  persons  have  immediatdy  said,  "That  is  quite 
ntffid^it  to  decide  the  matter.  1  could  allow  something ;  I  could  allow,  perhaps, 
too/,  or  150/.  a  year,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  supply  the  whole 
amount  that  would  be  required,  and  enable  my  relative  to  live  like  a  gentleman 
in  a  fiungn  country."        . 

268S.  Has 
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u6SS.  Has  there  been  any  change  of  late  years  in  the  relations  existmg    MuG.Siaaek^. 

between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  service?      — 

^ — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  in  some  respects.     Of  course  in      20  Blaj  a  861. 

giving  an  opinion  upon  this  point,  I  can  only  be  guided  by  notions  derived  from 

comparing  the  accounts  that  I  have  received  from  persons  who  have  now  risen 

to  a  certain  point  in  the  profession  with  the  impressions  which  float  about 

amongst  n^n  of  my  own  standing.     My  own  personal  impressions  would  not 

lead  me  to  make  any  particular  remarks  upon  this  head ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 

that  would  be  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  the  junior  members  of  the 

profession  generally.     For  instance,  as  to  one  matter,  which  is  of  the  greatest 

importance  to  an  attach^j  since  his  eating  and  drinking  will  be,  if  not  furnished 

him  gratis,  a  very  important  part  of  his  expenses  at  any  mission,  1  beUeve  there 

is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  hospitality  of  chiefs  has  very  much  changed  for 

the  worse,  as  far  as  the  attach^  are  concerned.    It  is  not  near  so  common  now 

as  it  used  to  be  to  invite  them  to  dinner  every  day,  or  almost  every  day ;  but  I 

think  that  this  is  quite  intelligible,  because,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of 

prices  on  the  Continent,  ranging  in  some  instances  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  Parliamentary  revision  of 

salaries,  it  is  clear  that  if  a  minister  went  on  in  large  missions,  where  there  are 

three  or  four  hungry  and  thirsty  attaches,  inviting  them  all  to  dine  with  him 

every  day,  such  hospitality  would  make  too  great  a  difference  in  his  expenses ; 

and  1  have  been  told  that  chiefs  of  missions  have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  for 

them  to  maintain  the  traditional  practice,  and  they  exercise  hospitality  to  the 

extent  that  their  purse  admits.     1  believe  it  is  more  from  these  circumstances 

than  from  any  want  of  liberaUty  on  the  part  of  chiefs:  1  do  not,  however, 

hesitate  to  say  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  so  far  to  the  prejudice  of 

the  attaches. 

2689.  Did  you  undergo  any  examination  when  you  entered  the  Diplomatic 
Service  ? — No ;  the  examinations  were  instituted  just  before  I  was  appointed 
p^d  attach^.     I  passed  an  examination  on  my  promotion  as  paid  attach^ 

2690.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  passing  that  examination? — As  it  hap- 

Fened,  not ;  although  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  an  unfair  arrangement,  because 
had  to  pass  what  I  may  call,  although  it  is  not  very  grammatical  to  say  so,  a 
retrospective  examination ;  that  is  to  say,  an  arrangement  was  made  about  four 
years  after  I  entered  the  service  that  all  attaches,  on  promotion,  should  be 
examined  in  the  languages  of  the  country  where  they  had  readed.  I  natiutdly 
could  not  foresee,  in  1852,  that  an  examination  would  be  instituted  in  1856,  by 
which  I  should  lose  my  promotion,  if  I  did  not  study  the  Russian  language ;  by 
chance  I  had  done  so,  and  was  enabled  to  pass  an  e.asy  examination  in  Russian ; 
but  I  must  say  that  the  Commissioners  were  willing  to  make  every  allowance 
for  what  I  have  stated,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  excuse  me,  only  that 
^he  head  of  the  CommissicHi  knew,  accidentally,  that  I  was  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  Russian,  and  therefore  they  caused  me  to  be  examined  in  that 
language. 

2691.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  examination? — I  think 

that  the  examination,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  great  improvement ;   but  it  has 

always  appeared  to  me,  with  due  deference  to  a  system  founded  on  necessity 

and  justice,  that  the  examination  fails  to  scrutinize  the  most  important  of  all  the 

qualities  which  a  diplomatist  ought  to  possess  ;  the  present  examination  merely 

te^ts  the  industry  of  which  the  candidate  is  capable  for  a  Hmited  time  ;  it  is 

scarcely  supposed  that  the  particular  subjects  which  he  masters  are  likely  to  be 

of  special  use  to  him  in  his  career ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  if  a  man  is  unable  to 

piuster  a  sufficient  amount  of  industry  and  diligence  to  pass  in  those  subjects, 

Which  no  doubt  in  many  cases  are  acquired  by  mere  cram,  he  will,  at  no  future 

time^  be  likely  to  give  a  minimum  6f  zeal  and  attention  to  his  profession ; 

on  the  other  hand,  the  examination  fails  to  test  the  existence  in  an  individual 

a^iring  to  the  diplomatic  career  of  those  qualities  which,  I  think,  in  the  present 

state  of  diplomacy  and  European  society,  are  much  more  important  to  him 

than  the  mere  possession  of  any  special  educational  qualifications. 

2692.  What  are  the  qualifications  to  which  you  refer  ? — It  appears  to  me 
Vhat  when  a  man  is  launched  into  foreign  society,  he  to  a  certain  extent  repre- 
sents the  better  classes  of  the  country  to  whicli  he  belongs :  it  is  therefore  very 
esusential  that  he  should  be  a  person  who  in  feeling,  manners,  and  habits,  ia 
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Jlr.  0.  Strachey.  what  we  call  a  gentleman  ;  I  cannot  define  more  exactly  what  I  mean ;  hut  F 

trust  that  the  suggestion  will  be  intelligible  to  the  C!ommittee     I  do  not  say  a 

30  May  1861.  **  fine  "  gentleman,  but  a  man  who  is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  acquire  the  art  of 
personal  intercourse ;  if  you  take  a  person  with  genius  and  eloquence,  learning 
and  wisdom, — a  man  like  Burke, — I  think  that  tiobody  who  knows  foreign 
society,  especially  the  phases  of  it  with  which  we  mix,  will  attempt  to  refute  me 
if  I  say  that  such  a  man  would  not,  at  present,  be  appreciated  or  liked,  either 
in  public  or  private  relations;  it  is  even  possible  that  he  will  be  far  less 
able  to  transact  the  common  business  in  which  we  are  concerned  than  a 
diplomatist  of  comparatively  ordinaiy  clay,  who  knows  how  to  find  footing  by 
the  exercise  of  moderation,  tact,  and  common  sense. 

2693.  Could  no  examination  be  devised  that  should  test  those  qualities  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  on  first  entrance  into  the  service  it  is  possible  to  test  them ; 
besides  a  man  at  the  age  of  18  or  20  may  not  be  at  that  time  what  he  will 
make  himself  after  he  has  given  a  little  attention  to  such  matters,  for,  after  all, 
those  qualities  may  be  developed  by  attention  to  the  points  I  have  mentioned. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  first  appointment  should  not  be  final,  that  unpaid 
attaches  should  pass  a  time  of  probation,  that  they  should  form  a  sort  of  float- 
ing population  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service ;  during  the  period,  say  of 
three  or  four  years,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  their  chiefs  to  observe  their  conduct 
generally,  as  to  how  they  behaved  in  the  legation,  and  as  to  whether  they 
had  succeeded  in  making  themselves  reasonably  useful  and  pleasant;  and  they 
might  report  whether  they  were  quarrelsome  or  not,  and  were  likely  to  gamble 
or  publicly  to  practise  other  objectionable  pastimes,  and  so  disgrace  the  legations 
to  which  they  might  hereafter  belong. 

2694.  Would  not  that  be  imposing  a  very  painful  duty  upon  the  head  of  the 
mission  ? — I  presume  that  all  public  men  have  painful  duties  of  that,  or  a 
^milar  kind,  to  perform. 

2695.  Do  you  think  that  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  could  gene- 
rally be  tested  in  matters  of  that  kind? — I  presume  that  the  object  of  the 
examination  would  not  be  to  institute  a  test  that  would  be  pleasant  to  the  junior 
members,  but  one  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service ;  and 
I  confess,  from  what  I  know  of  chiefs  of  missions,  that  I  think  their  reports 
would  be  perfectly  trustworthy.  At  present,  it  is  true  that  when  an  unpaid 
attach^  or  a  paid  attach^  leaves  a  legation,  the  chief  very  constantly  writes 
to  the  Foreign  Office  a  despatch,  drawn  up  in  terms  of  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy ;  and  he  states  that  the  person  in  question  is  gifted  with  every  virtue  and 
talent  under  the  sun.  As  he  knows  that  no  serious  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  recommendation  which  he  makes,  he  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  form,  which 
he  would  not  do  if  he  felt  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  more  important  duty,  as  would 
be  the  case  under  the  system  that  I  have  indicated. 

2696.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  promote  any  closer  interchange  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service?—!  think  it  would  be  a  great  advan* 
tage,  and  for  one  reason,  I  think  that  in  many  instances,  where  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  unjust  appointments,  when  the  round  man  has  been  put 
into,  the  square  place,  the  Foreign  Office  has  not  been  informed  exactly  of  the 
capacities  of  the  people  so  appointed.     I  am  convinced  that  has  been  the  case, 
for  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  such  and  such  a  gentleman  is  a  person  of  very 
small  ability,  and  quite  unfit  for  promotion  to  a  post  of  responsibility  and 
importance,  when  certainly  it  was  notorious  amongst  us  of  the  service  that  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case ;  in  the  same  way,  I  have  heard  people  spoken  of  as 
people  fully  competent  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  we  were  certain  that  they 
were  not,     I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  the  members  of  the 
service,  old  and  young,  this  has  often  been  the  case. 

1^697.  Do  you  think  that,  apart  from  other  advantages,  the  temporary  intro- 
duction of  attaches  into  the  Foreign  Office  would  have  the  good  effect  of 
enabling  the  Foreign  Minister  to  know  something  about  them? — Decidedly. 
At  present,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  only,  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances,  is  acquainted  with  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service ; 
it  might  be  an  advantage  for  us  to  know  him  at  least  by  sight,  and  to  him  to 
learn  if  we  were  capable  machines. 

2698.  On  what  principle  is  the  promotion  of  attaches  now  conducted  r 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted,  in  order  to  make  my  answer  to  that  question  clear 
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to  say  how  it  was  before  the  year  1853,  i.e.,  before  Lord  Clarendon's  first    Mi. O. Sfnrc*qr* 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.    The  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches  was  r^ulated  — ; 

on  no  intelligible  principle  ;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  Secretaries  of  ^^  ®^  ^^^*' 
State  devoted  the  greatest  anxiety  and  care  to  finding  out  the  men  best 
fitted  by  ability  and  claims  for  the  posts  it  was  required  to  fill,  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  they  were  always  perfectly  unsuccessful  on  account  of 
deficient  information  or  from  other  causes ;  for  instance,  I  will  take  the  case 
of  two  men  of  equal  talents,  certainly  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
the  profession  :  one  entered  the  service,  and  became  secretary  of  legation  after 
six  years' service,  and  the  other  after  between  17  and  18  years'  service;  those 
two  men  are  of  about  equal  capacity,  but  the  fortunes  have  been  very  different. 
The  man  who  was  not  the  most  fortunate  is  of  excellent  connexions,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  all  his  chiefs,  not  in  the  formal 
^ay  that  I  lately  described,  but  because  he  had  rendered  great  services; 
and  yet  he  was  passed  over,  however  much  occasion  there  was  that  he  should 
not  have  been,  f  think  that  there  were  some  17  or  18  juniors  passed  over 
bis  head  consecutively,  and  this  instance  I  give  as  an  example  of  the  state  of 
things  that  formerly  existed.  When  Lord  Clarendon  came  into  power  at  the 
end  of  1852,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  naturally  must  always  have  great  weight  with  the  Minister  with  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  the  junior  members,  introduced  a  radical  change,  which 
was  the  greatest  change  that  ever  was  introduced  into  the  service,  although^ 
as  it  related  to  an  obscure  branch  of  the  administration,  due  praise  has  never 
been  yet  paid  to  the  authors  of  it.  Lord  Clarendon  said  that  he  would  no 
longer  act  upon  that  wonderful  old  principle,  which  we  had  all  failed  to  under- 
stand, and  that  he  would  promote  all  the  attaches  in  rotation  with  this  small 
restriction,  that  a  man  being  at  a  post  was  promoted,  and  sent  somewhere  else^ 
where  the  senior,  if  well  reported  of  by  his  chief,  and  if  not  too  hopelessly  a 
junior,  should  receive  promotion  then  and  there:  to  give  the  Committee  an 
idea  of  how  faithfully  that  rule  was  adhered  to,  I  may  mention  that  I  entered 
the  service  in  February  1852,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  now 
the  first  paid  attach^  at  Paris,  and  the  other  the  first  paid  attach^  at  Madrid ; 
we  entered. the  service  on  the  same  day;  we  remained  four  years  unpaid, 
and  during  the  time  we  were  together  we  held  appointments  of  about  the 
same  importance ;  although  our  influence  was  unequal,  two  of  us  were  pro- 
moted on  the  same  day,  and  the  other  gentleman  received  his  promotion  the 
day  after- 

2699.  Do  you  consider  t!ie  present  system  of  promotion  quite  satisfactory  ? 
— At  present!  think  that  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of,  although  there 
may  be  still  a  certain  amount  of  mild  favouritism  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  are 
two  appointments  open,  it  is  natural  that  a  certain  class  of  person  would  get 
the  good  appointment,  and  another  the  bad  one ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  1  feel 
there  is  any  danger,  except  from  the  occurrence  of  a  reaction  which  I  do  not 
foresee,  that  for  instance,  the  senior  paid  attach^  will  be  passed  over  for  long, 
and  not  made  secretary ;  i  do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

2700.  In  your  opinion  could  any  modification  be  made  in  the  present  strength 
of  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I  presume  that  the  question  refers  to  the  number  of 
the  existing  legations. 

2701.  Yes? — On  that  point  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  my  own  opinion, 
for  my  experience  has  been  too  much  restricted ;  but  I  have  naturally  employed 
myself  in  considering  these  questions,  and  I  think  that  I  know  tolerably  well 
what  the  opinions  are  of  foreign  and  English  diplomatists  on  the  matter ;  I 
think  it  is  generally  found  that  there  are,  for  instance,  some  courts  in  Germany 
"where  a  mission  is  superfluous,  and  where  there  is  no  business  which  could  not 
be  equally  well  transacted  by  a  sort  of  vagrant  diplomacy,  which  might  move 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  For  instance,  the  minister  at  Frankfort  mighty 
no  doubt,  be  conveniently  charged  with  the  duties  now  confided  to  separate 
legations.  I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  more  details.  I  think  that 
this  would  be  the  general  opinion ;  and  besides,,  there  are  some  German  countries 
"wbich  are  not  strictly  independent,  for  instance,  those  whose  whole  policy  is 
entirely  determined  by  Austria.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  advantage 
of  any  description  in  having  a  legation  at  such  courts,  and  that  the  notion, 
sometimes  maintained,  that  useful  knowledge  flows  into  the  Foreign  Office  from 
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Mr.  G.  Sir^idkey.  those  seats  of  darkness,  is  a  chimera.     Whether  such  places  might  not,  undev 

an  amended  system,  he  valuable  nurseries  for  a^nts  of  a  lower  rank  than  ministw^ 

0o  May  1861.      is  quite  another  question. 

2702.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  general  inferiority  or  deficiency,  on  the  part 
of  our  diplomatic  service,  as  compared  with  the  diplomatic  services  of  other 
foreign  countries  ? — I  think  not ;  I  helieve  that  the  public  have  been  in  many 
respects  unjust  to  us  in  this  respect,  and  that  certain  notions  afloat  in  English 
society  are  very  much  derived,  if  not  entirely,  from  newspaper  correspondents^ 
who  have  no  access  to  the  people  whom  they  are  criticising.  I  think  it,  as  a 
genend  rule,  to  be  the  opinion  of  foreign  courts,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  beeu 
the  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  that  our  Foreign  Office  would  be  better 
informed  as  to  political  transactions  than  that  of  any  other  country.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  our  service  is  fully  as  efficient  as  any  other,  and  even  more 
60,  in  the  proportion  that  Englishmen  are  generally  more  energetic  and  indus* 
trious  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

2703.  Do  you  find,  among  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
whom  you  have  associated  with,  that  there  is  a  considerable  deficiency  in  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  ?  — That  is  a  point  upon  which,  belonging  to  the 
class  in  question,  I  ought  perhaps  to  speak  with  reserve ;  but  I  think  there  haa 
been  great  injustice  done  us.  I  may  mention,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that 
the  service  has  parodw)ed  some  of  the  best  conversational  Unguists  in  Europe. 
A  gentleman,  who  lately  appeared  before  the  Committee,  can  pass  for  a  German 
er  a  Frenchman,  and  I  eould  multiply  such  instances  almost  indefinitely.  I  am. 
sure  that  no  person  need  speak  or  write  better  French  than  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour. 
It  is  true  that  great  importance  has  been  generally  attached  to  the  supposed 
attainments  of  the  Kus«ians ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
.Russian  who  has  submitted  to  the  painstaking  and  laborious  process  by  which 
an  Englishman  almost  always  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  languages ;  and 
those  who  possess  tbe  advantages,  which  strike  us  as  so  surprising,  being  abli^ 
to  speak  English,  German,  or  Italian  with  fluency,  have  always  had  nurses  and 
governesses  to  learn  them  from.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  deny  that  the 
Russkns  are  better  linguists  than  other  people ;  for  instance,  in  Holland  everybody 
jspeaks  English ;  it  is  a  sort  of  lingua  franca,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  at  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  I  think  that  in  Holland  people  speuk  foreign  languages  better 
than  is  the  case  at  St,  Petersburg. 

2704.  On  the  whole,  do  you  say  that  the  younger  men  in  our  diplomatic 
service  speak  French  with  as  much  comfort  to  themselves,  and  think  in  French 
as  eafiily  as  the  younger  members  of  the  same  age  in  other  diplomatic  bodies  ? 
-^The  distinction  th^  I  would  make  is  this,  that  Frenchmen  and  Russians,  with 
whom  French  is  the  natural  language,  of  course  speak  and  think  in  French,  with 
a  facility  inseparable  from  early  habit  and  which  late  attainments  cannot  rival; 
but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  thaJk  German  attaches,  for  example,  speak 
good  French  or  write  it.  I  have  m«t  with  German  diplomatists  who  expressed 
themselves  with  great  difficulty  in  French,  aiayd  who  could  not  comfortably  carr]^ 
on  any  conversation  in  that  language. 

2705.  How  far  have  you  found  the  salary  of  the  paid  attach^  sufficient  to 
meet  wbat  is  requisite  for  his  position ;  or  is  it  necessary  do' you  think  that  h^ 
should  have  something  of  his  own  besides  ? — Certainly ;  I  cannot  conceive  in 
tbe  present  state  of  prices,  which  have  increased  in  many  of  the  European 
cs^itals  within  the  last  JO  or  12  years  enormously,  that  any  attach^  can  Uve  ai» 
his  salary.     When  1  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  enjoyed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  I  was  there,  the  advantage  of  living  in  an  apartment  which  was  kindly- 
lent  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  legation,  who  went  on  leave  of  absence.     I  occu^ 
pied  tl)at  apartment  for  about  a  year,  and,  judging  from  what  I  may  call  my 
necessary  expenses  (of  course  there  are  some  that  are  quite  of  an  indefinite 
character),  I  think  that  no  man,  even  if  he  had  the  most  economical  habits,  axudL 
was  really  strictly  scrupulous  as  to  his  expenditure,  could  have  Uved  on  less 
than  between  300/.  and  400/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  an  apartmeut  j. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  furnished  apartment  would  have  cost  him  another  150  i. 
Had  I  then  been  second  paid  attache,  I  should  have  received  240/.  per  annum;, 
net  salary,  as  against  500/.  of  necessary  expenses.    The  Hague  is  a  cheapex^ 
plaee  than  St.  Petersburg ;  my  salary  is  240/.  net,  and  it  does  not  cover  ttaue 
items  of  lodging  and  eating. 

2706.   I>o 
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2706.  Do  you  attach  much  importance   to  a  change  in  the  title  of  paid    Mr,  G.«rac%. 
attach^  r — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  felt  to  be  a  great  boon  

if  some  alteration  were  made  of  that  kind ;  in  the  first  place,  though  this  may     30  May  1  86k 

appear  a  trivial  reason,  it  gives  us  an   inferior  social  position ;    and  it  is 

extremely  unpleasant,  if  a  paid  attach^  is  presented  in  foreign  society  for  him 

to  have  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  and  to  state  that  he  is  paid  attach^,  and 

receives  so  much  salar}%  and  that,  although  his  title  does  not  sound  quite  so 

important  as  that  of  second  or  third  secretary,  he  is  really  as  good  as  they  are. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  all  questions  of  Court  precedence  and  Court  etiquette, 

there  is  a  very  great  practical  difference  ;  it  is  only  by  the  forbearance  and  good 

feeling  of  our  colleagues,  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  the  French  and 

Bussian  Legations,  that  we  are  enabled  to  take  our  proper  place ;  if  they  chose 

they  might  take  precedence  of  us,  although  they  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  insist 

upon  it. 

2707.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  What  is  your  idea  of  the  education  that  an  attach^ 
should  receive  ? — My  notion  is,  that  an  ordinary  English  education  is  as  good 
as  possible  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  a  gentleman  who  has  received  his  education 
at  a  university,  and  who  has  taken  his  degree  there,  is  perfectly  competent  if  he 
possesses  the  necessary  personal  qualifications. 

2708.  Do  you  mean  the  ordinary  B.  A,  degree  ? — Yes. 

2709.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  general  remark  that  you  wish  to  make 
on  the  present  state  of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No, 
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Lunce,  3**  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT* 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope.  " 


Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mu.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond^  Esq.,  called  in  j  and  further  Examined. 

it  Hammond,  Esq.       27 1 0.  Chairman,']  DO  you  wish  to  make  any  correction  in  the  evidence  which. 

you  gave  on  a  former  occasion  on  the  subject  of  pensions? — Yes;  I  stated,  in  my 

3  Juue  i86i.  former  evidence,  that  I  was  not  aware  that  any  pension  of  a  lower  amount  than 
700 1,  a  year  had  been  granted  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832.  I  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  in  one  particular  instance  a  pension  of  a  lower  amount 
was  granted  ;  but  in  that  case,  although  there  was  in  the  first  instance  granted  a 
sum  less  than  700  Z.  (indeed  it  was  350/.),  it  was  subsequently  increased  to 
500  /.,  and  finally  increased  to  700  /.,  without  any  increase  of  service. 

271 1.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  pre- 
sent Diplomatic  Pension  Act,  and  what  would  be  the  probable  state  of  things, 
supposing  that  the  present  Superannuation  Act  was  substituted  for  .it  ? — Yes  ;. 
the  bearing  of  the  two  Acts  is  very  different  upon  the  two  services. 

2712.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  as  clearly  as  you 
can,  what  you  consider  to  be  the  essential  differences  in  the  two  services,  which 
would  render  the  application  of  a  difterent  system  of  pensions  necessary  ? — No- 
pension  can  be  granted  under  the  Superannuation  Act  for  past  service  of  less 
than  10  years'  duration,  nor  upon  any  amount  of  salary  greater  than  the  average 
amount  received  for  at  least  three  years  before  granting  the  allowance,  and  the 
service  must  also  have  been  continuous ;  whereas,  with  regard  to  diplomatic 
pensions,  the  service  may  have  been  interrupted;  that  is  to  say,  provided  16  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  received  his  first  commission,  during  which  he  has  actually 
served  10  years,  a  person  comes  within  the  Act  relating  to  diplomatic  pensions, 
and  is  qualified  to  receive  a  pension.  Fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
commission^  and  10  years*  actual  service,  are  required  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  that  wholly  irrespective  of  age ;  but  a  pension  cannot  be  granted  under  the 
Superannuation  Act,  except  on  a  medical  certificate,  until  the  recipient  has  com- 
pleted his  60th  year. 

2713.  Do  you  see  any  good  grounds  why  the  Superannuation  Act  should, 
not  be  made  applicable  to  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  think  that  it  would  wort 
injuriously  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  individuals.  It  would  work  inju- 
riously to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase  the  Pension  List  to  some- 
thing almost  fabulous  in  amount,  and  it  would  work  injuriously  to  the  indi-- 
viduals,  because  they  would  be  required  to  serve  for  a  much  longer  period  than^ 
is  now  required  to  enable  them  to  receive  a  pension.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  person,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  GO,  became  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the- 
Superannuation  Act,  it  would  work  very  advantageously  to  him,  but  very  inju- 
riously to  the  public. 

2714.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  great  com- 
plaint before  this  Committee  that  the  pension  in  the  diplomatic  service  only  dates 
from  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  that  that  is  considered  a  very 
great  hardship,  because  it  places  the  diplomatic  service  in  a  very  unfair  position  in 
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*  comparison  with  other  hranches  of  the  puhlic  service  ? — Yes,  I  am,  and  I  stated  *  Hmmmmd  Eig. 
that  hefore  m  my  evidence,  and  I  strongly  pressed  upon  the  Committee  the  pro-  ^ 

priety  of  relieving  the  diplomatic  service  from  that  hardship,  by  recommending      ^  ""^  ^^^^ 
that  the  paid  attach^,  or,  at  all  events,  the  first  and  second  paid  attach^,  should 
receive  commissions  as  second  and  third  secretaries^  which  would  enable  them  to 
date  their  services  for  pension  from  the  time  when  they  became  paid  attaches. 

2715.  If  such  ah  alteration  were  made,  would  it  not  considerably  alter  the 
scale  of  pensions  as  it  at  present  exists  ? — No ;  because  that  scale  is  provided 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  1,700/.,  1,300/.,  900/.,  and  700/. 

2716.  Would  it  enable  many  of  the  diplomatic  servants  to  retire,  and 
thus  to  gain  a  pension  from  the  country,  who,  under  the  present  system, 
would  not  obtain  it? — That  would  depend  upon  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whether  he  would  allow  them  to  retire  or  not,  for  no  diplomatic  servant 
of  the  Crown  can  claim  his  pension,  or  retain  it^  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
offers  him  an  equivalent  employment  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Sa  long  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  chooses  to  keep  a  man  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that 
man  has  no  right  to  claim  his  pension.  I  may  explain  to  the  Committee 
that,  up  to  a  recent  period,  say  15  years  ago,  it  was  very  commonly  the 
habit  to  grant  a  foreign  minister,  while  actively  employed,  but  who  had 
served  his  time  for  a  pension,  the  amount  of  pension  to  which  he  was  at  that 
time  entitled,  i^upposing  him  to  have  retired ;  which  pension  remained  dormant 
until  he  was  in  a  state  to  claim  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  who  had  a  dormant  pension.  1  think  it  was  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour ; 
but  certainly  it  was  so  with  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  has  a  dormant  pen* 
sion  now.  More  recently  it  has  been  thought  undesirable  to  grant  pensions  out 
of  a  fund  that  was  limited,  until  the  time  arrived  when  those  pensions  became 
issuable,  and  the  practice  has  therefore  now  been  put  a  stop  to. 

2717.  I  see,  on  looking  over  the  papers  that  you  have  handed  in,  that  there 
are  several  persons  who  have  held  very  high  offices,  but  who  have  no  pensions 
whatever,  and  among  others,  Lord  Normanby? — In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
aware  that  Lord  Normanby  has  ever  applied  for  a  pension  ;  neither  am  I  aware 
of  what  Lord  Normanby's  circumstances  are;  but  in  the  case,  which  was 
very  much  canvassed  at  the  time,  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  the  Com* 
mittee  may  remember  that  he  applied  for  a  pension,  and  he  was  refused  it,  on 
the  ground  that  his  circumstances  were  such  as  not  to  justify  the  grant  of  a 
pension  to  him. 

2718.  Mr.  HopeJ]  Is  there  not  such  a  limitation  under  the  Superannuation 
Act? — Yes;  there  is  a  special  limitation  to  that  effect  under  the  Superan- 
nuation Act,  and  the  Committee  of  1850  called  attention  to  it,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  in  a 
certain  section  of  that  Act,  applicable  to  a  declaration  of  want  of  means,  should 
be  enforced  as  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

2719.  Mr.  BaiUie  Cochrane.^  Must  that  declaration  be  made  by  every  diplo- 
matic person  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  declaration  has  been  required  from 
a  diplomatic  servant ;  but  practically,  I  believe,  that  ver}'  few  of  the  parties  who 
have  claimed,  or  are  likely  to  claim  a  pension,  would  be  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  require  the  declaration  to  be  tendered  to*  them. 

2720.  Chairman."]  Would  that  apply  to  the  smallest  as  well  as  to  the  largest 
pension?— Yes;  according  to  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  recommendation  is  practically  acted  upon. 

2721.  Lord  Harry  Vane.~\  You  mean  in  the  diplomatic  service? — Yes. 

2722.  ChairmanJ]  Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  obtained  a  small 
pension,  and  who  afterwards  came  into  a  considerable  fortune;  would  he  be 
bound  to  give  it  up  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  but,  while  I  am  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  may  just  state  the  effect  that  would  have  followed  from  applying  to  the 
diplomatic  service  the  principle  of  the  superannuation  fund  with  respect  to  those 
pensions  which  are  at  present  payable.  I  have  had  tables  made  to  show  what 
ifvould  be  the  aggregate  of  the  pensions  payable  at  the  present  time  if  they  had 
been  calculated  according  to  the  Superannuation  Act,  either  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service,  or  from  the  date  of  the  first  commissions,  as  compared  with 
the  pensions  that  are  now  received.  The  pensions  v^hich  are  now  payable  amount 
to  a.  sum  just  under  22,000  /•  a  year ;  and,  if  they  had  been  calculated  from  the 
date  of  the  first  entrance  into  the  service,  the  pension  list  would  amount  to 

0^7.  Hh  51,000/. 
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s:S0mn»nd^lSki.  M^QM  L  M  yetf .  If  thef  had  bmn  caloutoted  frrai  the  date  of  tjka  Ari4  ckmwwh 
.,,^„^...,.,^,.^  «o»8,  thojr  would  htvie  been  Atmt  >a5,000i.  m  yeari  tJmt  is,  wiitk  ocigaid  to  pftn** 
3  June  i86i  •  wioDB  wbiokk  ane  now^payi^Ue.  Witk  wtfetemse  to  the  {mtmhis  now  in  ^  diplooif^ 
aamee,  I  baiicsra,  with  tvie^  or^three  woeptioiiB,  that  no  pej^on  i»  in  n^poailioft  I9 
ito  obdia  a  peoakm  under  the  fifopemnauatimi  Act  bacawe,  I  believe,  wkh  tir^iMT 
three  ^soepfcious,  tbat  no^petsfin  has  nsacbad  tltt  ag;a  ^  €0.  In  one  {i«o«liar  oam^ 
a  pension  eonld  luive  been  ielaaaml  uader  the  Superaitnntttion  Aot;  and  that  k  (he 
eaae^^iMr.  EUiat,  applying  to  the  caeeof  miaGdniatar,  the  principle  that  would  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  comul  A  ooamL  leovtnf;  the  enun try  wbeve  be  baa  been  employe^ 
in  the  «aae  of  n  breaking  Q«it  of  hostilities,  is  allowed  to  reeeive  a  certain  WM^nt 
pi  hw  salary,  calcidated  under  the  Superannuation  Act.  until  he  gets  reemployed, 
Mid  ]  think  Mr.  EHiot  mig^t  he  brought  wader  that  p^rovision ;  otherwise  I  ^  ftat 
believe  that  there  are  mone  than  two  or  three  psrsons  in  the  service  at  the  present 
time  who  imwe  arrived  at  69  yewrs  of  aga  But  supposing  them  to  have  arrived 
aft  the  age  of  60,  and  then  to  be  superannuated  upon  their  length  of  aef  vii^e,  it 
woald  h&ve  rather  a  singular  effect.  I  will  taloe  the  cases  of  four  Ambaesadore^ 
Xord  Bloomfield,  Lord  (kHvley,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  Lord  Ne^ier.  If  Lotd 
Bloomfield  were  to  be  superannuated  on  his  length  of  service,  without  mferanoe  £9 
the  date  of  his  first  commission,  he,  now  Teceiving  a  salary  of  7,000  L  a  year«  would 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the  Supcxaoouatioa  Aot  of  5,833/.  par  annum ;  aad 
if  only  from  the  date  of  his  first  Qommission,  he  would  be  ea^tled  to  a  penmn 
ci  5,250  /.  Lord  €owley,  whose  length  of  service  is  36  years,  and  whose  length 
of  servioe  from  the  date  of  hk  first  comackission  is  29  years,  would,  in  the  tirat 
case,  be  emitled  to  a  pension  of  7,500  L  a  year,  and^  in  the  next,  to  a  pension 
of  4,800  /.  Then  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  whose  length  of  service  is  83  yeaw,  a»d 
wiK)se  service  from  the  date  of  his  oommififiinn  is  25  j/^ears,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  in  the  first  place,  of  5,333  /.,  and,  in  the  eeeond  place,  to  3,333  /•  ^ 
Lord  Napier,  whose  length  of  service  is  20  3reara,  and  whose  leogth  of  service 
from  the  date  of  bis  commission  is  16  years,  would  be  entitled  to  a  i^asion  of 
2,833  /.  in  the  first  case,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  a  pension  of  1,750 1 ;  wl^reaa 
according  to  the  diplomatic  scale,  he  only  receives  700  L  at  the  pi«aent  time. 

2723.  Ther^re  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  what  you  have  stated  is^ 
that  the  Su[)erannuatioa  Act  would  be  iuap][^cable  to  the  diplomatic  eervioe, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  very  high  salaries  which  are  enjoyed  by  persons  in 
the  higher  stations  in  that  service  r — It  would  be  partly  so;  and  it  would  also 
operate  in  another  way,  and  would  be  injurious  to  individuals  in  certain  grades 
of  the  profession,  if  they  were  to  be  placed  on  the  Superannuation  Fund«     I  will 
now  take  the  case  of  some  of  those  who  are  at  present  in  the  receipt  of  pensions  4 
there  is  the  case  of  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  who  served  for  31  years,  and  from  the 
date  of  his  first  commission  24  years.     His  salary,  at  the  time  of  bis  retireeaant, 
was  750  /.  a  year ;  the  actual  amount  of  his  diplomatic  pension  is  700  /.  a  yeat. 
If  he  had  been  superannuated  under  the  Act,  in  the  one  case  there  could  only 
have  granted  to  him  500  I.  a  year,  and  in  the  other  only  312  /.  a  year.    Therefore 
he  would  have  been  very  much  prejudiced  by  the  adoption  of  a  principle  of  tiuHt 
kind,  and  there  are  two  or  three  similar  oases ;  the  last  was  that  of  Colonel 
Hodges,  whose  salary  was    1,600  /.  a  year,  and  he  now  receives  a  pension 
»  of  700  /.  a  year ;  under  the  Act  he  could  only  have  received  a  penaimi,  undi*r 
any  circumetances,  of  525  /.     But,  in  the  caae  of  a  gentleman  who  has  beea 
very  long  in  the  service,  Mr.  Fagan,  be  could  receive  under  the  Superctnnuattaa 
Act,  if  the  tin>e  was  reckoned  from  the  first  commencement  of  his  service, 
536  /.  a  year,  while  he  can  receive  ndthing  on  the  diplomatic  fund.   .  But  the 
case  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  to  show  how  undesirable  and  ditficult  it  ia  to 
lay  down  any  new  rule  on  thh  subject,  is  that  of  Mr.  Barnard,  who  ia  Sacro- 
tary  of  Legation  in  Saxony ;  he  has  been  46  years  in  the   service,   and  SG 
years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission ;  his  present  salary  is  650  /.  a  yeaur, 
and,  if  he  was  to  retire  after  that  long  service,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  Diplomatic  Act,  namely,  a  pen»on 
<^  7001.  a  y^ar,  a  sum  even  higher  than  his  salary.     If  he  were  superannuated 
under  the  Superannuation  Act,  in  the  one  case  he  could  only  receive  595  /.  a 
year^  and  in  the  latter  case  only  487  /.,  consequently,  in  either  case,  he  would  be 
much  worse  off  than  under  the  present  scale.     So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  1  belieTe 
that  taking  the  length  of  service  and  other  contingencies,  our  diplomiUic  pensioiiB 
are  calculated  on  a  very  liberal  scale ;  for  a  great  length  of  service  is  aot  required, 
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and)  except  aa  regards  tbe  lower  gradea,  wheA  perhaps  an  impfovemeAt  might  be  E  ihmn$mi;T:n^. 

made^when  one  looks  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  pensioiis,  I  tUnk  tliat  the         . 

^  peMioaaaM  so  liberal  that  it  would  be  datigeroua  to  i&dividaaU  to  disturb  them,      3  Ja»e  186>. 
ivfaile  it  wMiId  be  very  injurious  to  the  country  to  adopt  a  scale  of  aup^raa- 
nuation  founded  upon  that  granted  to  the  bivil  servants  of  the  Crown. 

2724*  Do  you  thmk  that  the  present  position  of  persaas  who  hayel  remained 
for  a  coimderable  period  of  time  in  the  service,  aod  yet  who  acre  exititled  to  no 
pension,  is  not  one  that  requirea  some  c»>nsideratio&  ?— There  is  one  thing  to  be 
a»d,  that  we  eonrnder  that  a  man  should  not  retire  upon  his  pension,  until  he 
has  earned  a  pension  by  a  certain  amount  of  service.  We  do  not  con^der  that  a 
person  who  generally  retains  his  health  should  claim  a  pension  at  the  end  of  10 
years ;  a  pension  fur  that  period  of  service  may  be  granted  under  the  Super- 
annuation Act,  but  the  abuse  there  is  checked  by  the  provision  that  a  mau  can^ 
not  be  retired  under  60  years  of  age,  except  upon  medical  certificate.  Assuming 
the  diplomatic  service  to  be  a  profesaiOD>  and  that  a  man  will  gradually  rise  up 
M  it,  1  think  that  at  the  time  when  he  ought  reasonably  retire,  arni  claim  a  pen* 
sion,  say  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  he  would  have  a  very  fair  amount  of  . 
pension,  which  be  might  have  earned  by  a  very  moderate  amount  of  service, 
compared  with  what  is  required  from  a  civil  servant;  for  a  man  might  prac- 
tically only  serve  for  10  years,  and  yet  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  1,700/. 
a  year. 

2725*  That  would  be  an  extreme  case,  would  it  not? — Yes;  but  a  case  less 
extreme  would  be  that  of  an  envoy,  who  had  served  five  years  as  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  five  years  at  a  first  class  mission :  at  the  expiration  of  lo  years  he 
-would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  1^300/* 

2726.  I  suppose  it  was  to  such  oases  as  those  that  the  Committee  of  1850 
alluded  to,  when  they  spoke  of  the  very  extravagant  scale  of  the  diplomatic 
pensions  ? —  Very  possibly  it  was  ;  and,  as  1  explained  before,  originally  a  pension 
could  be  earned  by  three  years'  service,  but  that  was  a  great  number  of  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  highest  rate  of  pension,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  was  a 
pension  of  2,300/.  a  year,  but  it  practically  netted  only  2,060/.:  then  after- 
w«ds,  in  1832  I  think,  it  was  reduced  to  2,000/.,  which  netted  1,786/. ;  and  then 
in  1850  it  was  reduced  to  1,700/.  a  year  as  the  net  pension.  But,  as  explaining 
what  I  said  before,  Mr.  Christie  having  served  now  13  years,  and  from  the  date 
of  his  commission  10  years,  and  1  believe  having  been  at  a  first  class  mission  for' 
two  years^  supposing  he  continues  there  three  years  more,  he  will  be  qualified, 
five  years  hence,  for  a  pension  of  1^00/.  a  year. 

2727.  Will  that  include  his  consular  servicer — No;  I  do  not  imagine  that  it 
wilL  I  bdieve  that  it  is  etitirely  diplomatic  service.  He  was  at  Berne.  I 
apprehend  that  the  consular  service  was  three  years  before.  I  desired  particular 
care  to  be  taken  with  the  table  that  has  been  drawn  up ;  that  it  was  only  to  refer 
to  the  diplomatic  service.  In  this  case  there  would  be  a  pension  of  a  large 
amount  easily  earned. 

2728.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  thei*e  not  this  great  distinction  to  be  made' 
between  persons  who  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  pensions  and  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  pensions  under  the  Superannuation  Fund,  namely,  that  those  who 
are  entitled  to  diplomatic  pensions  receive  a  very  large  salary  mainly  for  repre- 
sentation, and  which  is  a  salary,  not  merely  as  a  reward  for  their  service,  but  .    ^ 
for  the  puq)ose  of  representing  the  country  which  accredits  them  ?-*-I  apprehend 

that  that  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  established  pensions  were  granted. 

2729.  Therefore,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  scale  adopted  with  regard 
to  Buperannuations  is  one  which  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  higher  missions  ? 
— Yes. 

^730.  Is  it  not  the  ease,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  money  paid  to  a 
mmiiter  is  not  a  reward  for  his  service,  and  not  a  salary,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term^  btit  money  paid  for  the  purposeof  representation  ?— Yes. 

2731.  Therefore  that  constitutes  a  tery  great  difference  between  the  one 
Mme  and  the  otiier,  the  oaea  of  a  man  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the  Super- 
annuation Act  ttid  that  of  a  man  ^  ho  is  entitled  to  a  diplomatic  pension  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

273^'  Tb«re  it  idso  anodier  Ghrcuaistance»  is  there  not,  to  be  borne  in  mind,. 
that  tbe  fund  for  pensions  to  diplomatic  servants  has  always  been  a  limited 
ftnid  ?— Yea,  of  late  years. 

0^7.  H  H  2  2733.  Whereas^ 
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E.SanammdjBMq.      2733.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Superaaauation  Act,  that  is  not  the  case; 

there  is  no  actual  limitation  ?— No. 

aJiilji86i.  2734.  In  the  case  of  the  diplomatic  service,  the  amount  has  always  beea 

under  strict  limitation  ?  —  Yes ;  it  has  always  been  limited  for  the  last  30 
years. 

2735.  And  therefore  there  is  no  power  to  exceed  that  sum ;  and  that  is  the 
principle  which  has  always  been  acted  upon  ? — ^According  to  the  system  esta- 
blished under  the  Act  of  1832,  the  whole  diplomatic  service  of  the  country^ 
active  and  retired,  was  to  be  covered  by  180,000/.  a  year ;  and  at  that  time  the 
amount  payable  in  pensions  was  57,000/.  a  year.  The  Committee,  or  the  Act, 
said  that  the  Pension  list  ought  not  to  exceed  40,000/. ;  and  therefore,  until 
the  amount  payable  in  pensions  was  brought  down  to  40,000  /.,  no  more  than 
2,000  /.  a  year  should  be  granted  in  one  year  for  pensions.  Now  we  are  able  to 
apply  to  the  active  service  a  portion  of  what  might  be  applied  to  pensions ;  ia 
point  of  fact,  the  money  is  appropriated  for  the  diplomatic  service  generally, 
and  as  long  as  we  do  not  exceed  the  amount,  but  keep  within  it,  no  question  is 
^sked. 

2736.  Previously  to  that  time  the  diplomatic  service  was  paid  out  of  the  Civil 
list,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2737.  A  change  was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorp  in  1832? — ^Yes. 

2738.  Since  that  period  the  limitation  has  been  practically  observed,  has  it 
not  ? — We  have  never  exceeded  the  180,000/.  when  once  it  was  brought  down  to 
that  sum. 

2739.  '^  y^^  adopted  another  principle,  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  yoa 
would  very  soon  exceed  the  limit  so  laid  down  ? — Yes  ;  supposing  that  it  were 
made  retrospective,  we  should  now  pay  instead  of  2b,000/.  a  year,  50,000/.  a  year 
in  pensions. 

2740.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Parliament  would  not  consent  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  Superannuation  Fund  to  diplomatic  servants  for  the  whole  of 
the  salaries,  for  undoubtedly  their  salaries  are  not  granted  merely  for  purposes 
of  their  own,  but  for  the  purposes  of  representation ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  that  case  to  consider  how  much  ought  to  be  considered  the  salary 
of  the  minister,  properly  so  called,  and  what  proportion  ought  to  be  considered 
as  given  for  the  purposes  of  representation  ? — Then,  I  think,  you  would  raise 
another  question  under  the  Superannuation  Act.  If  you  will  turn  to  what  took 
place  before  the  Diplomatic  Salaries  Committee  in  1850,  you  will  see  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  State  were  estimated  at  5,000/.  a  year,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  to  incur  a  good  deal  of  expense  for  entertainments,  and 
Sieir  pensions  were  fixed  at  2,000  /.,  so  that  there  is  a  very  fair  proportion  between 
them. 

2741.  Chairman.']  Is  not  the  effect  of  having  the  sum  fixed  this,  that  on  the 
one  hand  you  are  obliged  to  restrict  what  you  would  consider  the  just  claims  of 
deserving  servants,  and,  on  the  other,  you  might  be  able,  having  that  money  to 
dispose  of,  to  give  larger  sums  than  the  persons  might  claim  ? — I  have  not 
known  of  any  pension,  since  we  brought  it  down  to  the  limit  of  the  Act,  that 
has  been  refused  on  the  ground  of  there  being^no  fund  out  of  which  to  issue  it* 
It  has  always  been  studied  to  keep  a  clear  margin  to  meet  any  unforeseen 
contingencies. 

2742.  Lord  Harry  VaneJ]  But  if  pensions  were  granted  with  greater  facility, 
it  is  clear  that  that  margin  would  no  longer  exist  ? — Certainly. 

2743.  Chairman.]  Supposing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
this  Committee,  an  arrangement  was  made,  which  I  believe  could  be  made  with- 
out any  special  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  the  paid  attaches  the  titles  of  first  and 
second  secretaries  of  legation,  and  to  date  their  commissions  from  that  earlier 
period ;  would  you  not  run  a  chance  of  having  claims  made  for  pensions  w^hich 
the  money  granted  by  Parliament  would  not  supply  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ; 
for,  coupled  with  the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to  which  1  ha^e 
a  doubt,  that  you  may  grant  less  than  700  /.,  I  do  not  think  that  any  serious 
claim  would  come  upon  it.  It  always  rests,  of  course,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  say  whether  such  a  man  shall  retire  from  the  service,  or  shall 
not.  I  conceive  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  decline  to  allow  a  young  ixxan  to 
retire  from  the  service,  unless  upon  medical  certificate.    I  do  not  think  that  any 
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diplomatic  servant  has  a  rights  in  that  respect,  to  be  put  upon  a  better  footing  E^Hammtrnd  Esq 
than  any  man  in  the  ordinary  civil  service.  _^* 

2744.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  It  might  happen  that  the  Secretary  of  State  might      3  June  1861. 
not  wish  to  continue  the  services  of  a  particular  person  ? — In  that  case  he  would 

deal  with  the  man,  and  he  might  be  able  to  relieve  the  service  of  a  person  whom 
it  was  not  desirable  generally  to  employ. 

2745.  Mr.  FitzGerald.']  What  was  the  proportion  of  the  180,000/.  that  you 
spent  last  year  ? — I  think  that  we  had  a  margin  of  1 1,000  /. 

2746.  Has  that  been  upon  the  average  about  the  margin  of  late  years  ? — I 
should  think  that  there  has  been  a  margin,  say  of  about  10,000  /.,  but  it  varies. 

2747.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Which  I  suppose  is  available? — Yes;  either  to 
increase  the  salaries,  or  otherwise ;  for  instance,  the  other  day  we  were  enabled 
to  increase  the  salaries  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Vienna,  by  1,000  /.,  because  we 
had  a  margin. 

2748.  Have  you  power  to  increase  the  salaries  ? — Yes ;  as  Jong  as  we  keep 
within  the  180,000  /.;  the  Secretary  of  State*  can  assign  such  an  amount  of  salary 
as  is  thought  necessary  for  the  diplomatic  service  at  any  particulai-  place. 

2749.  1^*^  y^^  increase  the  salary  at  St.  Petersburg  ? —Yes,  by  1,000  Z. ;  we 
^iso  gave  1,000  /.  to  Vienna ;  the  salaries  were  6,000  /. ;  they  are  "now  7,000  /. 

2750.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  current  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  this  Committee  has  been  all  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  diplomatic  servants  abroad  ? — ^I  think  very  possibly  that  it  has  been  so. 

2751.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  ? — Some  of  the  witnesses,  I  believe,  have 
60  stated,  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  have  stated  that  they  were  satisfied. 

2752.  If  the  average  surplus  is  above  10,000/.  a  year,  it  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not,  to  increase  the  grant  of  180,000/.  if  any  such  recommendation  as 
that  were  carried  out  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so 
immediately ;  it  might  be  necessary  in  course  of  time ;  of  Course  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  people  going  upon  their  pensions. 

2753.  Mn  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time  Lord 
Napier,  at  St.  Petersburg,  finds  it  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  present  amount  of 
^ary  ? — I  have  heard  that  stated  out  of  doors,  but  he  has  made  no  representa- 
tion of  that  kind.  I  presume  that  if  Lord  Napier  finds  it  impossible  to  go 
on  with  the  present  salary,  he  will  state  it.  *  But  I  believe  that  a  witness 
examined  before  this  Committee  stated  that  he  could  go  on  with  6,000/.  a 
year  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

2754.  But  not  as  ambassador? — But  he  stated  that  he  went  on  with  6,000/. 
^  year  as  minister,  and  we  have  added  1,000/.  on  restoring  the  embassy. 

2755.  Mr.  Layard.]  At  the  present  time,  if  a  man  is  put  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  without  reference  to  his  previous  career  as  the  head  of  a  mission,  would 
he  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  as  if  he  had  gone  through  the  regular  gradations  ? — 
If  he  serves  his  time  for  it,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  him.  Suppose  that  a 
person  was  to  be  appointed  to-morrow  to  the  mission  at  Berlin,  and  that  he  was 
to  remain  there  for  10  years  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  then  remain  five  years  out  of  service,  at  the  end  of  his  fifth  year  out  of 
service,  he  could  come  upon  the  pension  of  a  first  class  mission,  without  reference 
to  any  previous  service,  and  without  reference  to  being  in  the  service  when  the 
pension  was  granted. 

2756.  Would  that  apply  to  special  missions? — No;  we  do  not  consider 
special  missions  as  giving  any  claim  for  a  pension. 

2757.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Lord  Duflferin  was  to  be  employed  for  eight 
or  ten  years  abroad  in  the  post  which  he  now  fills,  would  that  entitle  him  to  a 
.pension  ? — In  the  first  place.  Lord  Dufierin  is  not  accredited  to  any  court ;  but 
however,  as  a  general  rule,  service  upon  a  special  mission  does  not  come  within 
-the  ordinary  definition  of  diplomatic  service,  as  entitling  a  person  to  a  pension; 
that  is  how  the  Act  is  construed* 

2758.  Supposing  that  a  man  in  the  diplomatic  service  had  served  upon  a 
special  mission,  does  not  that  period  count  ? — It  does  not  do  so ;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  ought.  There  might  be  a  difficulty  about  it,  because 
persons  employed  on  special  missions  do  not  always  have  diplomatic  rank ;  a 
special  diplomatic  rank.  It  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  a  man 
should  have  a  special  diplomatic  rank. 
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JE.  Hammond.  EMq.      275$.  T«te  the  CMse  e£  JLopd  Stnilwd  4e  R8dcliie»  nd  ii^fNMM  tlMtt  he  keiA 

■  ._,-r.         wnnted  a  few  months  to  complete  \m  twm  of  eemoe^  WMdd  ntrt  hit  ^pecitl 

3  Aine  i^i.      ettibafisy  to  CJoiMtantiaopk^  te  take  leaure  ^  the  SultaOi,  count  as  part  of  hU 

diplomatiG  «erv4ce  r-^I  believe  not ;  t  thiak  that  k  ought  to  count,  but  as  far  as 

I  Hoderstaud,  it  would  not« 

2760.  Chairman.^  To  go  now  to  th«  payn^nt  of  dipkunatic  service, 
a  great  question  has  been  raised  before  this  Committee  as  to  what  are 
mainly  the  reasons  why  the  diplohiatic  Salaries  should  not  be  paid  xeith 
just  the  same  regularity,  and  just  the  Same  simplicity  as  the  salaries 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service,  on  a  proper  assurance  being 
received  that  the  recipient  was  living,  and  that  the  payment  tras  dnly 
authorised?—- -As  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  is  concerned,  th^re  is  no  reason  wbat- 
^ewr ;  but  there  are  two  things  to  be  ascertained,  first,  what  amount  of  money  has 
been  earned,  and  next,  that  the  individual  is  alive  to  claim  it ;  the  amomit  that 
he.  has  earned  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  arrival  of  quarter  day,  nor  can  his 
right  to  claim  it,  by  being  alive,  ht  proved  without  a  life  certificate.  When  tliose 
two  fects  are  ascertained,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  shmtld  not  receive  his  salary 
with  the  same  regularity  ias  any  other  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  I  men- 
tioned, when  I  was  first  examined  before  the  Committee,  that  I  had  been  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  an  interttiediate  stage,  which  was  productive  of  delay,  muM 
necessarily  be  passed  between  the  Foreign  Officii  and  the  Paymaster's  Office, 
ttamely,  that  the  pay  list,  instead  ctf  going,  as  in  the  oase  of  the  civil  service, 
direct  to  the  Pay  Office,  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Treasury.  I  also  stated  that  I 
would  endeavour  to  see  Avhi-ther  that  could  be  put  right ;  we  had  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Treasury  on  the  subject,  and  the  explanation  generally  was  that 
the  ordinary  civil  service  Of  the  Crown  was  paid  out  of  the  votes  of  Parliament, 
whereas  the  diplomatic  si?rvice  was  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and, 
although  a  general  warrant  from  the  Paymaster's  Office  is  sufficient  for  the  civil 
services,  there  must  be  a  special  warrant  for  services  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Treasury  must  see  the  pay  list,  and  then 
s^d  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  sakries^according  to  that  pay  list ;  I  believe 
it  is  done  urider  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  upon  mentioning  the  subject  to  the 
Treasury,  they  kindly  said  that  they  would  tako  care  that  the  pay  list  should  be 
passed  on  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  diplo- 
natic  salary  which  fall  due,  for  instance,  on  the  5th  of  Apiil,  and  the  minister^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Paris,  k&mg  within  one  day's  raaoh  by  the  post,  sboidd  not  be 
paid  to  him  on  the  7th ;  I  see  no  practical  reason  to  prevent  it. 

2761.  Mr.  FitzGerald.']  Is  tlicire  any  necessity  for  a  lile  certificate  ?— Of 
course,  you  must  be  «atiefied  that  a  man  is  dtve  ;  because,  if  a  tnm  has  died^ 
fais  power  of  attorneys  is  vitiated^  and  the  money  which  would  be  issuable  to  him 
«Hi  the  ^h  April,  woidd  coa)e  within  the  oognizance  of  his  executors. 

2762.  Su]>pose,  for  oxample,  that  you  were  absent  on  leave  for  a  month  at 
Sfwi  or  Homburg,  would  you  have  to  aood  over  your  life  certificate  ? — No ;  but 
1  ihoiild  have  to  send  over  my  receipt,  with  my  name  to  it. 

ST^Sv  Would  not  that  be  sent  over  the  week  before  ?^-No,  certainly  not ;  fw 
exaimpte,  I  am  going  to  Wiesbaeden ;  I  shall  be  there  on  the  30th  of  June,  and 
when  tny  aafory  is  payable,  the  chief  derk  will  sentd  me  my  receipt  and  i  shall 
sign  it  abroad^  and  return  it  back  to  my  banker. 

2764.  Chairman,']  Could  you  not  sign  it  before  you  went  ?— J^  •certamly 
not ;  that  would  be  a  fraud.  If  1  sigiKd  m  receipt  on  the  25th  of  June  for 
salary  due  to  me  on  the  30th  of  June,  it  v^old  be  a  ftaud ;  I  might  not  have 
wnoped  it ;  I  might  die  betwemi  the  times. 

S765,  lAt.FUzGerHM,']  What,  in  your  view,  is  the  amount  of  delay  that  tak«s 
f^ce  ;  say,  that  m  man  writes  on  the  5th  of  July  enclosing  his  life  certificate ; 
that  comes  to  the  Foreign  Office,  say  from  Madrid,  and  three  >or  four  dayv  after* 
wards  do  you  make  an  applicatioa  to  the  Treasury  ?— No ;  the  application  to  tlie 
Treasury  is  made  upon  the  whole  salary  list  on  toe  5th  of  July,  and  the  warrant 
for  the  }3ayment  of  tk«  wiiule  Miary  list  is  issued  thereupon  by  the  Treasury ;  it 
18  a  generiii  warrant  of  the  Paymaster  Genial,  as  I  understand  it. 

2766.  Do  you  send  in  the  pay  list  to  the  Treasury  be^foiTe  you  know  whether 
a  man  is  tiving  or  not  f-^Yes ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  because  the  auroey  is  laot 
ksned,  although  the  authority  is  given  to  issue  it  from  the  Trea«mry ;  the  nwr-^ 
rant  goes  to  the  Paymaster  GeneraFs  OfGoe,  and  the  ttiinister's  agent  ^ta  £rma 
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ikt  cjuajf  chA  the^UfeoeFtificate,  md  th^Q»  upon  the  productioa  of  th»t  ceirtifif^tt  JL  fftwmnmtr.n 
at  the  Paymaster  General's  Office  the  money  i&  issued  to  tha  agent ;  wi  I         «™- — 
Miere  th«t  Ifaefe  is  not  the  alightert  reasM  why  it  should  noi  be  paid  as  early       fl'^w^  i^u 
ais  I  b%^  a»*d>  ift  ih^  cme  of  Lotrd  Cowley,  who  i»  the  neare&t. 

2767.  But  tbftt  would  not  apply  to  n  man  wba  wag  at  Constantinople  or  at 
Bio^?--Ia  thai  eaae  the  wouf^y  is  at  the  Payoaa«ter  General's  Office^,  waiung  to 
be  asked  for ;  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  before  it  ig  asked  tor,  th«© 
it  ift,  waiting  to  bedrawi. 

n^.  ChairmaTL']  Qa  what  day,  ordinarily  speaking,  is  the  money  paid  ly 
the  Paymaster  ?— I  am  »ot  able  to  say  on  what  day  it  is  paid ;  I,  of  course,  hav^ 
9^  eoBtrol,  and  I  am  not  able  to  •  say  what  happen  beyoad  my  own  office ;  but 
I  coaftider  that  th©re  is  no  reason  on  earth  a  hy  the  diplomatic  salary  list  should 
not  go  to  the  Treasury  on  every  quarter  day,  or,  if  there  is  a  pressure,  on  tbQ  day 
next  after  that ;  then  it  rests  with  the  Treas.ury  to  isswe  ^  warrant  for  the  pay- 
nsent  of  iba  ^lartea. 

2769.  Mr.  FitzGereld.]  Is  that  a  warrant  ajuthorisiog  the  payment  of  the 
money  to  the  Paymaster  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  positively ;  but  I  suppose,  in 
dfeot,  it  ia  to  authorise  the  Paymastei*  to  issue  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  buch 
M  aiDOiittt  ai  money  as  is  represented  in  the  pay  list* 

2770.  Chairman.']  Then  is  the  total  amount  of  the  miiney  paid  in  oyne  large  sunv,^ 
—No ;  I  eonclude  the  Paymaster  gets  his  warrant  in  one  large  sum,  but  then  ho 
iioteB  it  out  to  the  difierent  ministers  accoKling  to  the  rate  set  against  each  of 
their  names  in  the  pay  li^  which  he  receives  from  the  Treasury. 

2771.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Christie,  for  instance,  he  sends  in  his  liie 
certificate  as  soon  as  he  can  after  quarter-day,  which  life  certificate  does  net 
reach  England  fgr  a  considerable  time ;  his  agent  can  then  draw  his  salary  oa 
the  day  wnen  he  receives  the  life  certificate ;  but  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
money  between  quarter-day  and  the  day  when  the  agent  claims  the  salsu:*y  ?— ^ 
The  Government,  I  suppose,  has  upoii  aM  money  that  is  unissued ;  but  how  the 
Government  deal  with  their  money  an  til  it  is  issued  1  cannot  say. 

2772.  The  agent  draws  no  advantage  from  it  ? — He  cannot  touch  it. 

^773«  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  How  long  does  it  take  the  mail  to  come  from  Ria  to 
this  country  ?— About  30  days. 

2774*  Then  the  money  would  not  reach  a  person  at  Rio  for  60  days  ? — No  ; 
but  he  might  draw  at  Rio,  and  receive  the  money  at  Rio  immediately. 

2775.  ^ut  h®  must  pay  discount  for  that  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  he  would 
have  to  pay  discount  upon  drawing  the  bills. 

2776.  Ch^irtmin.]  What  is  the  present  regulation  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
Bient  of  etxtx^iordinaries  ?— In  February  last  an  understanding  was  come  to  with 
Ifae  Treaswy  to  make  more  general  a  regulatioo  which  had  been  in  force  for 
ahont  two  or  three  years  with  regard  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople;  viz., 
that  a  minister  should,  at  the  expiration  of  each  month,  be  ajlowed  to  draw  a 
certaia  amount  of  money  on  account  of  his  extraordinaries.  That  regulation 
was  extended  to  the  great  naissions,  and,  as  a  general  principle,  we  took  those 
anisaio]^  wbioh  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  on  account  of  extraordinary  ex- 
fitnses,  not  less  than  200  2.  a  quarter,  and  we  applied  it  then  to  Paris,  to  St. 
Peteffsbmrg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Mstdrid,  Lislxm,  Turin,  Washington,  Rio,  and 
JMexico.  I  should  say  that  at  Constantinople  the  ambassador  is  allowed  to  draw, 
regularly,  di  the  end  of  the  first  mouth,  600  /.,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
jBonth  of  the  quarter,  another  600/.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  month 
^  the  q;uarter,  1 ,500  /. ;  the  explanation  of  the  large  sum  of  1,500  /.  being,  that 
in  that  third  month  of  the  quarter,  the  salaries  of  the  dragomans  become  due, 
which  amount  to  800  /.  a  quarter. 

2777.  Would  this  apply  to  what  are  technically  called  extraordinaries,  or  to 
-what  might  be  called  extraordinary  payments? — What  are  called  extraordinaries, 
and  which  appear  in  Class  5  of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates. 

2778.  Mr.  LayardJ]  They  are  all  definite  expenses? — Yes. 

2779.  Chairman.']  Are  any  advances  made  to  any  missions  for  casual  and 
unexpected  expenses? — No. 

2780.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving  them  such  a  power? — I  would 
rather  not ;  I  think  that  the  indulgence  which  is  extended  to  them  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  the  items  in  the  extraordinaries  are  really  so  numerous  that  there  is 
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£^HammondfEaq.  hardly  any  payment  whatever  which  they  have  to  make  which  would  not  come 

under  one  or  other  of  those  heads. 

3  June  1861.  2781.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Is  it  an  indulgence,  that  a  public  servant  should  not 

be  called  upon  to  advance  mtoney  for  the  public  service  out  of  his  own  funds  ? — 
I  call  it  so,  as  compared  with  the  system  which  formerly  existed;  I  think 
that  the  present  system  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  old  one,  and  a  very- 
fair  improvement  in  favour  of  the  minister. 

2782.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  the  present  extraordinaries  would  include 
almost  any  kind  of  expense  which  a  minister  might  be  called  upon  to  incur? — 
I  believe  almost  anything  under  one  or  other  of  the  heads. 

2783.  Is  there  any  list  of  what  are  technically  called  extraordinaries? — If  you 
will  turn  to  class  5  of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  you  will  find  them  specified 
in  a  table, 

2784.  All  the  particulars  are  there?— Yes. 

2785.  Mr.  FitzGerald.']  It  is  possible,  is  it  not,  with  reference  to  tel^rams, 
that  there  might  be  a  sudden  necessity  for  an  expenditure  that  might  be  quite 
unusual  ? — Yes. 

2786.  Why  should  not  a  public  servant  be  able  to  meet  that  out  of  a  public 
fund,  and  not  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  then  have  to  remain  for  some  time 
before  he  was  repaid  ? — I  apprehend  that  the  telegram  account  comes  in  quar- 
terly ;  I  think  so,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind  with- 
out knowing  exactly  how  the  accounts  are  rendered  by  foreign  telegraph 
offices.  I  know  that,  when  I  was  at  Vienna  with  Lord  John  Russell,  I  had^great 
difficulty  in  getting  in  the  telegram  account,  long  after  it  was  due,  on  account  of 
the  custom  of  the  place ;  they  did  not  choose  to  send  the  account  in,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  auswer  a  question  of  that  kind  very  specifically. 

2787.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  minister 
a  short  time  ago,  receiving  4,000  /•  a  year,  to  have  been  in  advance  2,000 1.  ? — I 
should  think  that  if  his  accounts  had  been  sent  in  regularly,  and  at  the  proper  time, 

^  it  was  almost  an  impossibility.  If  an  extraordinary  account  had  been  sent  in 
irregularly  and  not  duly  vouched  for,  when  it  came  to  be  examined,  it  would  not 
be  passed  until  it  was  in  a  state  to  be  passed. 

2788.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  the 
present  time,  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  minister  being  considerably  in 
advance  ? — Certainly ;  of  course  the  extraordinaries  vaiy  in  difierent  quarters  ; 
but  I  think  upon  the  whole  we  generally  calculate  that  there  might  be  a  balance  of 
200  /.  or  thereabouts  to  settle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

2789.  Not  more  than  that  as  against  the  minister  ? — No. 

2790.  Lord  Harry  'Vane.]  Then  you  cannot  conceive  that  any  minister  had 
been  in  advance  so  much  as  2,000  /.  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  impossible 
unless  there  had  been  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  send  in  the 
extraordinary  accounts.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  an  ambassador  not  send- 
ing in  his  account  for  three  quarters,  and  being  that  time  in  arrear. 

2791.  Mr.  Layard.]  Have  you  stated  in  your  evidence  what  the  allowance  is 
in  Turin  for  extraordinaries  ? — No,  but  it  is  50  /. ;  50  /.  and  150  /. 

2792.  Do  you  think  that  the  sum  allowed  at  Turin  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  extraordinary  expenses? — Leaving  a  small  margin  for  settlement  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  arrangement  was  made ; 
but  as  I  said  before,  the  expenditure  on  that  head  varies  in  different  quarters. 
If  we  found  that  the  allowance  was  not  commensurate  to  the  average  amount 
of  the  expense  which,  at  Turin,  will  probably  not  be  the  case  now,  then  we 
ishould  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  Treasury  to  allow  an  addition 
This  is  the  scale  for  the  missions  to  which  I  have  alluded. 


[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Paper:] 
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Total  Amount 
of 

Average  Quarterly 

SUMS 
To  be  allowed  to  be  drawn  on  Account  at  the  end  of  the 

COUNTRY. 

EstreortlinariM, 

Amount  of 
EztraordiDariea. 

for  the 

Year  ended 

81  March  1860 

Ut  Month. 

2d  Month. 

3d  Month. 

Total  in 
the  Quarter. 

£.     i.    d. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

France 

4,700   16     8 

1,175 

300 

300 

400 

1,000 

Russia 

1,188     4  11 

285 

50 

50 

100 

200 

Austria 

1,881   11     9 

450 

100 

100 

200 

400 

Spain 

2,808  10     6 

575 

150 

160 

200 

500 

Prussia 

1,148  14     5 

276 

50 

50 

100 

200 

United  States      - 

1,455     2     2 

850 

100 

100 

100 

800 

Portugal      - 

1,060     8     - 

250 

50 

50 

100 

200 

Sardinia 

1,248  15  11 

300 

50 

50 

150 

260 

Braail 

788     8     - 

200 

50 

50 

60 

160 

Mexico 

912     -     - 

225 

60 

50 

50 

150 

JS.  Hommtrndf  Esq. 


I  add  a  statement  of  the  Turin  Extraordinaries  for  the  last  Five  Years. 


TuRiw  Extraordinaries. 

£.     s. 

d. 

For  the  Year : 

£.    s. 

d. 

For  the  Year: 

-Quarter  ending: 
80  June  -  1856 

46  18 

8 

£.    s.    rf. 

Quarter  ending : 
80  June  -  1859 

684  15 

6 

£.    #.    d. 

80  Sept  -    „ 

81  Dec.   -    „ 

57     2 
107  16 

2 
6 

30  Sept  -    „ 

217  19 

5 

81  March  1857 

83     4 

2 

294  15     5 

81  Dec.    .     „ 

187     4 

7 

80  June  -    „ 

92  17 

10 

81  March  1860 

208  16 

1 

80  Sept  -     „ 

90  16 
110     9 
280  15 

8 

4 
6 

524  19     4 

80  June  -    „ 
80  Sept  •    „ 

•1,248  15     7 

81  Dec  «    „ 

31  March  1858 

208     6 
212  15 

1 

80  June   •    „ 

170  14 

11 

80  Sept  .     „ 

81  Dec.  -    „ 

88     - 
42  16 

7 
6 

81  Deo.  -     „ 

171  11 

8 

81  March  1859 

196  10 

- 

403     1     - 

31 1  March  1861 

407     2 

5 

1,179  14     9 

^  The  difference  hetween  this  sum  and  that  in  the  previous  statement,  is  occasioned  bj  the  amount 
of  tbe  receipt  stamps  being  added  to  the  latter.  • 

f  In  this  quarter  the  arrangement  for  advances  on  account  of  extraordinaries  came  into  operation. 
If.B. — ^The  extraordinary  accounts  are  paid  quarterly. 

2793.  Is  that  sum  allowed  for  contingencies  or  extraordinaries? — ^No,  there  is 
no  distinction. 

2794.  I  mean  by  contingencies,  certain  expenses  which  are  actually  within 
the  view  of  tbe  head  of  the  mission  or  of  the  staffs  and  by  extraordinaries,  I 
mean  expenses  incurred  for  things  that  may  not  be  foreseen  ? — We  have  no  other 
definition ;  "  extraordinaries  *'  comprises  everything. 

2795.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  You  have  no  contingencies? — ^No. 

2796.  There  are  no  expenses  allowed  for  contingencies? — ^No;  they  are  some- 
times  called  contingent  accounts,  and  sometimes  extraordinary  accounts. 

2797.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Have  there  not  been  great  complaints  made  as  to  the 
rejection  of  the  vouchers  supplied  for  extraordinaries  of  the  trouble  given  to  a 
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JL  Hammfim^Btq.  minister  in  sending  backwards  and  forwards  before  an  office  lias  been  satisfied 

with  them  ? — None  have  come  officially  before  me.    I  am  a^ware  that  accounts 

9  June  ]£6k  have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  being  insufficientlly  vouched,  and  which 
occasioned  at  one  time  considerable  delay  ;  but  my  atteatian  having  been  called 
to  it,  or  rather  having  given  my  own  otteatiom  4o  ft,  I  laid  down  a  rule  that  the 
settlement  of  the  extrftordinaries  .generally  should  not  be  delayed,  on  the  ground 
of  being  imperfectly  vouched  for,  but  that  those  items  which  were  properly 
vouched  for  should  be  passed,  and  that  the  irregular  items,  or  those  unvouched 
for,  should  stand  over  till  the  next  account,  and  be  referned  back  to  the  miniabec. 

2798.  Mr.  FitzGeraUW]  I  understood  you  to  say,  th^t  the  regulation  that  vsm 
made  in  February,  is  limited  to  certain  Courts  ? — Yes. 

2799.  And  not  extended  to  all  the  Courts  ? — No.  I  see  no  reason  why  It 
should  not  be ;  we  proposed  it  generally,  but  tbe  Treasury  said,  tbat  in  the  case 
where  the  expenses  were  small,  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  doit. 

2800.  If  the  salary  is  small,  the  injustice  to  the  man  who  receives  tha^  smAH 
salary  is  the  same  if  he  has  to  advance  a  small  sum  as  it  is  in  the  greater  miB- 
sioiftSi,  where  a  man  receives  a  larger  sum,  and  has  to  advance  a  larger  amount? 
— Yes ;  I  should  be  glad  to  extend  it,  and»  as  I  said^  we jproposed  it  to  the 
Treasury. 

2801.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Has  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  been  cali«d  te 
the  state  of  the  Embassy  House  at  Paris  ? — Not  recently. 

2802.  Are  you  afware  that  the  house  still  remains  in  a  total^  unfinished 
state  ? — I  do  not  know  it  officially  ;  I  have  heard  something  about  It  privately. 

2803.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the  reception  rooms  in  the  house  at 
Paris  are  quite  unfinished,  the  ceilings  ja^ot  ev^n  being  plastered,  nor  the  floors 
fixHsbed  ? — I  havse  feear^  that  <)»t  ^  doors. 

2804.  The  Foreign  Office  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  house  at 
Paris  ? — No  ;  it  is  In  the  charge  of  the  Office  of  Works. 

2805.  If  it  were  represented  that  the  house  at  Paris  was  in  the  48tate  i  faa^e 
described,  would  you  make  any  representation  to  the  Board  of  Works  upon  the 
subject? — Yes ;  I  presume  we  should. 

2806.  Do  you  know  the  state  of  the  house  at  Constantinople  ? — I  should  hope 
that  it  is  in  good  repair ;  the  houses  at  Therapia  are,  I  believe,  in  a  very  bad 
state. 

2807.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  house  and  premises  connected 
with  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople  have  cost ;  in  Pera  ? — I  do  not  kncvw, 
officially,  ^hat  the  cost  has  been. 

2808.  Chairman.']  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  hi  the  two  pafieTB  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  wid  also  any  additional  circularj$  that  you  may  desire 

Vide  Appendix,  to  lay  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes.  {The  sanx  were  handed m,)  I  mentioned, 
in  my  former  evidence,  tbat  it  was  under  consideration  to  xlefine  more  accurately 
the  relative  position  of  the  consular  to  the  diplomatic  service;;  that  has  since 
been   done,  and  a  circular  to  that  effect  has  been  sent,  a  copy  of  which  I 

FiV/e  Appendix.       ^m  p^j.  jj^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  handed  in).     Then  I  also  mentioned  thkt  it  had  not 

been  thought  necessary  to  define  accurately  the  relative  position  in  a  rabsioa  of 
the  naval  and  military  officers  who  might  be  attached  to  it.  It  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  define  it;  but  a  question  has  since  arisen  which  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  and  a  circular  .instruction  on  the  ^ul^ect  bas  Just  been  seat 
out,  a  copy  of  which  I  also  put  in  {the  same  was  handed  in). 
Vide  Appendix.  2809.  Mr.  Rope.']  It  appears  Tjy  the  Foreign  Office  list  that  there  are  now  40 

paid  attaches,  and  49  unpaid  attach^sj  is  net  that  a  larger  ju:x>portion  tiiau  usnaL 
of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  ? — I  have  not  looked  back  to  see,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  «aiy. 

2810.  Are  none  of  those  who  appear  as  unpaid  attaches  paid  in  other  ways,  ti» 
year  knowledge;  for  iastanoe,  at  ¥%xiB^ — Mx.  Atdae,  At  Paris,  and  Mr.  Michel, 
alt  St.   Petersburg.  ajqicAr  as  unpaid   afetaela^^  ^hey  kave  ^cial  sakriee  am, 

'    aocQnBt  of  dieir  servioeB;;    ike  one  its  r^stnr  and  libraidan,  the  other  jam 
translator. 

2811.  Do  you  coDsidfir  it  to  be  an  unusually  large  proftorticBEL  of  paid  to 
unpaid  «ttachi6s  ? — rl  am  aot  prcgM^ed  to  say  that  it  is  an  undue  prqporticia. 

2812.  Mr.  jLapard^]  Supposing  that  it  weK.reoemnieiided  that  diplamacgr,  .ia 
tbe  lower  stages  heiow  tbe  bead  of  a  missioa,  ahould  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
profesfiioi^  md  that  tbe  siujnber  of  the  attaches,  <ur  <if  you  d^ged  their  litJa^) 
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fiist.  and  secoocl  secretaries,  a&ould  he  limited ;  do  jcra  tfamk  there  ivovld  1^  R 

any  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  sucfe  a  acbeme  ? — We  migbt  be  rsther  '■  ■ 

endMnassed  for  money;  bat  I  should  mwt  object  m  {mociple  to  what  are  now      3  JwerMt- 

calkd  unpaid  attadn^s  being  paid  on  a  scale  ^  buls:  I  doiibt  as  to  a  strict  limitaliim 

oCmambuSw 

aSij.  SiqipQBing.  that  you  reduced  the  nuHilMEr — ^I  should  doiri>t  very 
mnch  whetbor  we  should  be  able  to*  reduce  the  Bnmber,  becaose  yom  mast 
always^  aUofvr^  at  every  mi^ion^  for  people  being  absent  on^  leave ;  the  establish- 
ment most  be  oa  such  a  footing  that  you  caa  allow  people  to  hafve  a  reaaonable 
anwuiit  of  rehaattQUy  and  to  be  absent  on  leave. 

^14.  Would  it  he  practicable  to  make  the  Ibwer  grades  erf  diplomacy  (I  mean 
below  the  raak  q£  heads  of  missions)  a  regulafr  profesiaiDa,  ia  which  there  should 
be  a  eertaia  vwuber  of  men,  as  it  were,  entered  ?— it  would  be  rabher  di^iciilt, 
perhaps^  to  limit  the  number  very  rigorously^  and  I  should  be  unwilling  ta  do* 
80  ;  I  thiak  it  nould  m»ke  it  necessary  to  shift  the  men  from  place  to  place  a 
gpod  deal  mei^  than  ia  desirable,  to  provide  for  suddai  emergencies. 

3815.  Lmrd  Harry  VaneJi  Would  you  not  thereby  Ikait  the  choice  of  tibe 
mmistef ,  and  make  him  absolutely  dependent  upon  a  choice  from  a  few  iitdivi- 
daels,  whom  he  might  not  approve  c— I  thought  the  question  rather  applied  ta 
the  introduction  of  rtew  people  into  the  profession. 

2S16.  Mr.  Layard.]  You  have  a  certam  number  of  clerks  in  the  Foreigpo^ 
0£ee  for  esLample ;  would  it  not  be  possible  in  the  same  way  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  paid  attach^s^  or  a  certaia  number  of  i^cretaries  in  Aplomacy,  equal 
to  the  requisites  of  the  service;  but  that  the  numbers  should  be  limited  and 
retained  } — I  do  not  think  that  you  could  work  thai  arrangement ;  there  is  m> 
atcict  analogy  betweea  the  Foreign  Office  and  a  mission  abroad.  If  we  are 
pressed  by  boainess  ia  one  division,  we  have  other  divisions  to  which  we  can  go 
£ar  assistance ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  40  clerks  in  the  office,  and  we  .  « 

divide  them  into  dght  divisiona,  giving  five  clerks  to  each  division  :  if  a  pressure 
oeeuaa  m  one  division,  we  can  at  once  cftbtaia  temporary  assistance  from  another  ; 
but  this  would,  not  be  the  case  in  a  missifm. 

2jSi7.  Are  yoit  aware  that  in  the  French  diplomatic:  service  the  numbers  are 
limited  ? — ^Without  knowing^  exactfy  how  they  work  their  dq)loma(ic  service,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a.  fair  answer. 

Jobm  Gorfmm,  Makiand^  Esq^  called  in ;.  and  Examined. 

2818.  Chairman.].  Ibbusve  you:  are  Secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Comn»s« 
sioners  ? — ^Yes. 

2819.  How  do  your  duties  bear  upon  the  question  of  diplomatic  examfnatioim  ?     J.  O.  Maitlani^ 
— The  Mder  ia  Council  under  which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  act,  is  dated  ^* 
the  2l8t  of  JVfoy  1855,  and  ia  December  of  the  same  year  arrangements  were 

made  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  tiie  Foreign  Office  for  the 

examination  of  candidates   nominated  for  the  diplomatic   service,  as  impaid 

attaches,  and  also  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches  when  nominated  as 

paid  attach^.    It  was  tO'  be  required  erf  eandidates,  ^  That  they  can;  write  a  good 

bold  bend  vdth  distinctly  formed  letters.     That  they  can  write  English  and 

French  quickly  and  correctly  from  dictation.     That  they  understand  French 

*vrell  ;  can  make  an  accurate  and  a  good  translation  of  any  French  paper  into 

English,  and  of  ^ly  EngUsh  paper  into  French  ;  and  speak  Frmich  wiUi  tolerable 

ease  and  correctness.    That  they  can  make  an  accurate  and  good  translation  into 

English  of  a  paper  written  either  in  German^  Spanish,  Latin,  or  Italian.     That 

they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  geography*     That  they  can  make  a  dear  and 

correct  pr^s,  or  abstract^  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  of  any  collection  of  papers 

placed  in  their  hands.    That  they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  modem  history 

since  the  year  1789,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  comUry  to  which  they 

are  about  to  proceed^  as  regards  its  internal  constitution  and  its  relations  to  other 

PoTvers."    Candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches  was  to  have  *^  a  iq)eaking  and 

i^ndting  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they  haiv 

resided  since  their  first  appointment  in  the  service ;  abo  to  draw  up  reports  on 

tlie  genecal^  commercial,  and  political  relations  of  those  countries,  and  they  were 

also  to  be  examined  in  international  law.    With  regard  to  unpaid  attachi6s,  it  is 

to  l>6  mentioned,  that  the  portion  of  Heeren's  Histerical  Manual  which  treats  of 
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J.  G.Maiticmdf    the  history  of  Europe  since  1789,  and  the  fourth  volume  of  Russell's  Modern 
£iq*  Europe,  were  to  be  taken  as  text  books ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  ex- 

amination  in  international  law  of  candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches  was 

3  Jooa  i86i.  limited  to  Wheaton's  Elements  and  Wheaton's  History.  In  1867  correspondence, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Comuiissioners,  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  selection  of  authors  and  the  best  mode  of  vivd  voce  examination.  In  July 
1858  Lord  Malmesbury  modified  Lord  Clarendon's  regulations,  and  the  alterations 
which  were  made  were  as  follow :  In  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches,  the  re- 
quisition that  a  candidate  should  write  a  good  bold  hand  was  omitted,  the  second 
languajre  was  omitted,  and  the  phrase  '*  a  precis  of  any  narrative  of  facts  or  historical 
events"  was  subsiituted  for  "precis  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  any  collection 
of  papers."  At  the  same  time  a  particular  mode  of  testing  orthography  which 
had  been  used  by  the  Commissioners,  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Malmesbury  and 
abandoned.  In  the  exumination  of  candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches,  ^'  one 
other  lanjiuage  besides  French"  was  substituted  for  "a  speaking  and  writing, 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  resided."  It  waa 
also  notified  to  the  Commissioners  that  candidates  would  in  future  be  sent  to  them 
at  the  end  of  two  years  after  entrance  into  the  service,  and  not,  as  before,  on  pro- 
motion. In  August  1859,  Lord JohnRussell  revived  Lord  Clarendon*s  regulations. 
The  correspondence  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, at  page  123.  It  was  at  the  same  time  arranged  that  those  who  had  l)een 
preparing  for  examination  under  Lord  Malmesbury's  regulations  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  change.  I  believe  1  have  no  further  statement  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  examination,  as  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  ^modi- 
fled.     1  have  the  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  nominations  and  examinations. 

2820.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  in  the  number  of  the  examinations 
which  have  taken  place  ? — The  examinations  have  been  as  follows :  of  unpaid 
attaches,  in  1856,  9  were  nominated,  5  certificated,  and  3  rejected;  in  1857, 
13  were  nominated,  9  certificated,  and  5  rejected;  in  1858,  19  were  nomi* 
nated,  13  certificated,  4  rejected,  and  1  declined;  in  1859,  20  were  nominated, 
10  certificated,  and  5  rejected;  in  1860,  2  were  nominated,  1  certificated,  and 
1  rejected ;  in  1861,  (five  months,)  there  have  been  no  nominations ;  making  in  all 
63  nominated,  44  certificated,  18  rejected,  and  1  who  declined.  The  latest  certi- 
ficate is  dated  April  1860,  and  the  latest  rejection  March  1860. 

2821.  Are  those  who  have  failed  once  permitted  to  present  themselves  again 
for  examiuaiion? — Undoubtedly. 

2822.  How  frequently  may  that  happen  r — There  has  been  no  limit. 

2823.  Have  many  ot  those  who  have  failed  undergone  another  examination, 
and  passed  ? — Yes ;  re-nominations  have  not  been  unirequent. 

2824.  Therefore  the  list  that  you  have  given  might  include  several  re-nomina- 
tions ?— Certainly. 

2825.  Lord  Stanley.']  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  has  failed  once,  his 
appointment  is  considered  as  cancelled^  unless  there  is  a  fresh  nomination? — 
Certainly;  with  regard  to  the  paid  attaches,  in  1856,  there  was  1  examined, 
and  1  certificated;  in  1857»  2  were  examined  and  certificated;  in  1858, 
5  were  examined  and  certificated;  in  1859,  10  were  examined,  9  certificated, 
and  1  rejected;  in  1860,  15  were  examined  and  certificated;  in  1861,  4  were 
examined,  3  certificated,  and  1  rejected ;  making  in  all  37  examined,  35  certi- 
ficated, and  2  rejected. 

2826.  Have  any  persons,  on  appointment  as  paid  attaches,  declined  an  exami- 
nation ? — No ;  not  after  the  nomination  was  announced  to  us.  I  cannot  tell 
what  may  have  happened  before  the  nomination  was  announced  to  us. 

2827.  With  regard  to  the  first  examination,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
first  requisition,  as  to  writing  a  good  bold  band,  is  now  restored? — Yes. 

2828.  Chairman.']  And  the  present  regulations  on  which  you  act  are  those  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  dated  August  1859? — Yes. 

2829.  Do  you  think  that  those  regulations  are  effective  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed  ? — ^To  answer  so  general  a  question,  I  must  have  a 
knowledge,  which  my  ofiScial  experience  does  not  give  me,  as  to  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  met. 

•^830.  Bow  far  is  it  within  your  cognizance  that  the  conditions  which  are  here 
proposed  are  fairly  carried  out  in  the  practical  working  of  the  examination.  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tests,  as  specified  there,  are  fairly  applied. 

2831.  Are  you  present  at  any  of  those  examinations? — No. 

2832.  To 
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2832.  To  what  is  your  authority  in  the  matter  confined? — I  can  hardly  be  J.O^MaUiand, 
said  to  have  any  authority  in  the  matter ;  the  papers  occasionaliy  come  before  me,  ^* 
either  for  collateral  inquiries,  which  may  arise,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been  'Z        ~ 
referred  to  me  for  an  opinion,  when  the  Commissioners  were  in  doubt ;  but^  as  a  ^^^^^  *®^** 
rule,  I  do  not  see  the  papers.    Of  course  I  can  see  them,  if  I  have  any  reason  for 

wisliing  to  see  them. 

2833.  In  whom  does  the  ultimate  decision  rest,  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  candidate  ? — With  the  Commbsioners.  No  candidate  has  been  either 
rejected  or  passed  without  actual  inspection  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  papers 
of  that  candidate. 

2834.  By  what  Commissioners  ? — ^The  Commissioners  are  Sir  Edward  Ryan 
and  Sir  John  Lefevre. 

2835.  No  candidate,  therefore,  is  rejected  without  Sir  Edward  Ryan  or  Sir 
John  Lefevre  having  formed  a  judgment  upon  the  matter? — One  or  other 
of  them. 

2836.  Mr.  Laj/ard.]  Your  duties  are  merely  those  of  secretary,  to  transmit 
the  papers,  and  to  do  any  other  official  business  ? — Yes,  certainly.  The  Order  in 
Council,  under  which  the  Commissioners  act,  refers  to  four  pomts — age,  health, 
character,  and  knowledge  and  ability.  All  the  correspondence,  whether  official 
or  otherwise,  as  to  age,  health,  or  character,  devolves  upon  me. 

2837.  Would  the  decision  devolve  upon  you  ? — No. 

2838.  You  merely  ascertain  the  facts,  and  transmit  them  to  those  who  have  to 
decide  upon  them  ? — Certainly. 

2839.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']   Who  gives  out  the  papers  ? — Mr.  Walrond. 

2840.  Chairman.']  By  Lord  John  Russell's  regulation  it  appears  that  the  limit 
of  age  is  from  18  to  25  ? — Yes. 

2841.  Have  you  certificates  upon  that  matter? — Yes;  we  require  evidence 
of  age. 

2842.  Do  you  also  require  evidence  of  health?— Yes. 

2843.  By  what  means  is  that  procured  ? — In  the  diplomatic  service  we  require 
only  a  aiedical  cestificate  from  the  candidate's  own  attendant,  or  from  the  prac- 
titioner to  whom  he  chooses  to  refer,  unless  a  doubt  arises. 

2844.  In  what  way;  is  there  any  evidence  afforded  of  the  character  of  the 
person  who  is  a  candidate? — There  are  forms  in  use  at  our  office  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  amended,  and  which  we  consider  ask  questions  likely 
to  elicit  replies  more  trustworthy  than  the  general  statements  which  are  often 
put  upon  paper. 

2845.  Is  the  effect  of  these  moral  certificates  to  relieve  the  Minister  of  any 
responsibility  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  whom  he  appoints? — We 
have  not  taken  that  view  of  it. 

2846.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  moral  certificates  ?— 
They  are  obtained  to  satisfy  a  condition  of  the  Order  in  Council ;  to  show  that 
*^  the  character  of  the  candidate  is  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  employment  in  the 
public  service.** 

2847.  They  are  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  any  candidate  complies 
with?— Yes. 

2848.  Therefore,  they  do  not  refer  to  any  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  ? — No. 

2849.  Lord  Stanley.]  A  certificate  to  character  is  in  the  negative  is  it  not ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  against  the  candidate  ? — Yes ;  to  a  great 
extent. 

2850.  Chairman.]  Does  it  come  within  your  capacity  as  secretary  to  make  any 
arrangements  for  the  examinations?— Certainly. 

2851.  Are  you  answerable  for  the  competency  of  the  examiners? — No;  the 
examiners  are  selected  by  the  Commissioners  and  not  by  me. 

2852.  In  what  way  are  you  connected  with  the  actual  process  of  the  examina- 
tions?— I  am  not  connected  with  it;  I  have  all  the  ofiScial  correspondence 
either  with  the  office  or  with  the  candidate. 

2853.  In  that  official  correspondence,  have  you  had  any  complaints  made  of 
hardship  or  injustice  being  done  to  the  candidates  ?— No  instance  at  this 
moment  occurs  to  me,  although  it  is  possible,  that  such  instances  may  have 
occurred. 

2854.  You  do  not  now  remember  any  instance  in  connexion  with  the  diplo- 
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JL€k.Mdiim^   iMtic  serrice? — Certeuiy  not,  eiccpt  Lord  Malmabwy's  kttew,  wkichLarein 


Ea^. 


polity 

^gg^^  2:S55.  With  regsvd  to'  tine  examnmtioo  of  paid  attac&es^  does  tiuek  rest  wpooL 

LowA  •kAaRoswlKs  exreiriarirf  Augtist  )85d'i — PeFluqpB  more  propcdy  npcnt 
Lord  ClareBikai's  dbreuj^r^  becaue  Lord  John  RasselL  rem%&k  Lend  Cfearendott'r 
regulations. 

3S56.  Bif  wham  are  the  e^iaoMnatifiKK  of  candidates  conducted  ;  I  meaa  the 
coodidaAes  for  paid  attadi^ships  I — By  Mr.  Walrood  ot  his  coUeagiiei 

2&57.  By  the  8aaiepaiit>e&  as  the  otlier  examinatiiMas  ?^—Yes ;  asamtance  bastg- 
asked  in  the  case  of  modem  foreign  languages. 

:^85&  is  there  aoy  fore^  gentleman  ou  the  staff  2 — ^Sot  on  the  staff;  hut 
there  are  gentlemen  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  last  report^  who  are  froim 
time  to  time  exsptoyed  by  the  CoanuissioBera  whea  oeeasiea  vkcs. 

2859-.  Mr*  Hef^J]  With  reference  to  your  respenaibtlity  as  regaedathecanduet 
of  the  examinations  generally  under  the  Commission ;  I  apprehend  the  prineiple 
isi  the  same  a9  in  all  Goeentment  dBiceai^  namely,  that  the  lesponsibility  rests 
wkh  the  toad?— lUndaabtedly. 

2^60.  Mr.  Bmllie  Cochramg^]  Am  I  to  BBsdeiataad  you  to  say  that  ail  the 
papers  and  answers  of  the  eant^ates  are  examined  by  the  GLyil  Sennoer 
Commissioners  ? — i  did  lot  izMtend  to  coaTey  the  hnpresskm  that  erery  paper 
was  looked  at,  but  that  the  fie  was  looked  at. 

996 1.  Who^  m  point  of  ia^^y  does  OTerloek  the  whole  of  those  papers,  when 
there  are  so  many  gentlemen  competing  for  situationsy  and  who  decides  on  their 
claims  ? — 1  had  better  perlnqfis  give  a  aaore  detailed  answer.  Mr.  Wab^ond  and 
hiS'  Gotteagne  wonkl  in  suwh  a  case  giire  marks,  and  those  nwrics  woald  go  to 
the  Commissioners  ;  and  there  would  also  be  in  many  cases  a;  general  notice  as 
t^tbe  way  ici  which  ea^'  man  had  aecyaitted  hioudf  ia  a  su^ect,  and  at  any 
rate  the  marks  would  guide  the  Commissioners  ;  they  would  refer  to  the  marks 
and  if  necessary  refer  to  the  papers  themselves^  hst  I  cannot  say  how  modi  is 
do&e  in  each  particular  case. 

^8€2.  Have  you  ever  itade  a  calcslaiioa  as  to  how  maoy  persons  go  up  to  be 
examined  before  the  Cmt  Service  Cenmissioneis  in  a  year  ? — ^The  reports  gite 
the  statistics  ki  great  detail. 

1^863.  Who  is  the  mlfimale  authority  that  dscides  ok  the  respective  daims  of 
the  eamfidates? — ^Vhe  Civil  Service  Commissioners; 

9964.  Are  tfie  eandidatest  examined  before  Mr.  Walrond  ?  — They  are  not 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  they  are  so  &r  examined 
before  Mr.  Wahond  that  the  Cowmisskmeirs  have  no  personal  intercomrse  with 
the  candidates,  and  he  has. 

2S65.  Mr.  Hope.]  In  the  case  of  speaking  French,  if  any  question  airises  upon  it, 
does  that  go  to  the  Commissioners  in  any  sbape^and  do  they  exercise  an  opiaion 
upon  it  ? — It  has  been  the  rule  that  Mr.  WaLrond  f^ould  be  present  at  such 
vimi  voce  exasunaCions,  ancfc  the  Commissioners  would  consult  witti  him.  im  a  ease 
of  doubt. 

ct%6&.  But  they  could  not  exercise  personally  any  optnioa,  upon  the  suil^cct  ? 
— No. 

^67^  Chairman.]  Is  the  examinatioB  with  regard  to  international  lasw  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  its  requirements,  that  it  would  be  satisfied  by  the  ordinarj 
exatfiination  for  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I  do  not  know  what  that  examioatioo  is  ; 
Imt  our  examination  is  Hmited  to  two  books :  Wheaton's  Elements  and  Wheatoa's 
History. 

Theodore  fValrondj  Esqu  ealled  in ;  asML  Eaamined» 

r.  Walrond^  Esq.       2868.  Chairman.]  WHAT  function  do  yoin  discharge  in  the  office  of  the  Civil 
■  Service  Commissioners? — I  na  the  senior  of  the  two  permaneni:  Examiners. 

2869^.  Does  that  examinatioa  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  civil  service? — Yea^ 
not  including  India. 

2^70.  Do  adl  the  examinations  at  present ns^b  for  the  dqilomatie  service  eome 
before  you  or  your  colleague  ? — Yes. 

2871.  With  regard  to  the  first  poist,  namely,  the  writing  a  gpod  bold  hand,  do 

you  generally  find  that  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  ? 

r  think,  as  the  Commissioners  s&y  in  their  bat  Report^  that  t^  whok  subject  of 
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hmdwikin^  is  rather  iinsaBliisijMhBiy,  and  prakops  tlie  Foreign  Office  caaadidatect    r.  t^iOrmi,  E^. 

fBLttHat  m  that  mtii  the  ortherB  ;  but  vftm  the  ^j^le,  i  tinink  that  they  oome  up       ^ ^ 

to  .the  ceqtdievieiits  in  ^tmi  poiot  better  tkaa  the  candklutes  for  otiker  K^es  do.        3  Jine  f96l. 

2872.  You  have  a  different  examina&on^  inare  yott  not,  for  decfeehips  in  the 
J&meign  Office  aad  ior  the  diplomailic  scarrioe  f — ^Yes. 

sfi7j.  Soes  that  differenoe  evtend  to  the  treatmeiit  of  lingixages? — For  the 
diplomatic  service  a  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate  from  some  cAheriangoage 
A^i^es  French.  C)andidates  far  dbikships,  for  vbkh  the  exammatioors  are 
CDHipetitrie,  jcre  examinfed  iai  Fnaicfh,  and  abo  in  traBsbting  froim  German  aaA 
reading  the  German  character. 
^2874*  Mr.  Hope.]  The  writesi  character  ? — Yes. 

uSts*  ChairmistfL]  With  regard  to  tli^  seoood  language  tQ  be  tak^i  up,  sod 
vrhich  may  be  ekfaer  Oemmn,  Latin,  Spanish,  nr  Italian,  k  there  any  one  of  tboae 
hnpMHffM  which  is  taken  up  more  freqaeoily  than  the  oti^fs  ?~The  languages 
taken  up  by  the  unpaid  attaches  have  been  as  follows:  Latin  11^  Germati  18, 
Jitalian  6,  Speniah  1^  and  PolieSi  ]  ;  and  additioaai  lao^guages  have  been  in  many 
oases  taken  vcp  for  honorary  oertificates. 

2876.  Is  tibe  IjatiQ  examination'meh  as  you  mightconsider  to  be  satisfactorily 
passed  for  an  ordinary  University  degree? — Certainly. 

i2877.  Would  there  be  any  objection ^aa  to  the  Latm  exammatioii  that  an  ordinary 
JJniversity  degree  might  be  cc^sidered  as  m  substitnle  for  it  ? — None  as  regwds 
tke  height  oi  the  staaifonL  The  difficulty  would  be  to  determiae  what  certifioaftes 
the  Commissioners  should  receive,  axnl  what  'oertiifieateB  ish&y  ahould  aot  receive ; 
irinether  they  shouhi  accept  Oxford  aaid 'Gambndge  ioitamurs,  and  mot  thoee  of 
other  Univenities,  J>ubltn  and  Durham,  and  so  >on ;  how  1^  they  should  go^ 
and  where  the  iioe  should  be  ^&«wil 

287S.  i^nd  also  the  Sootch  Ufuversicties  —Tes ;  cEf  ooorse. 
2879.  With  regard  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  you  would  s^y,  I  suppose,  l^at 
m  certi6cBte  from  either  i^ould  be  fisftisifoctory? — PerfedSy. 

288<f.  As  to  the  French  knguage,  what  is  the  teett  that  yoii  apply  as  to  Freoch 
oanversatiQai,  or  the  power  of  speaking  ttie  boiguage  ?—  The  French  examioar 
first  dictates  a  passage,  generally  out  of  some  tolerably  simple  historical  hook^ 
wiiicii  the  candidate  writes  down ;  he  the&  begins  to  convCTse  with  htm  on 
amy  subject  that  he  thinks  will  elicit  an  answer,  and  «Aer  convieiaiag  with  hia 
for  20  minutes  or  half-an-hoiu*,  he  forms  his  opinion  as  to  1k>w  readily,  how 
flaentl]^  and  how  correctly  be  can  express  himself  in  FreD<^h. 

2881.  It  must  be  a  very  arbitrary  diatinetion,  naxat  it  not,  bb  to  the  ab^y  of 
a  ^oaadidate  i&  ^leaking  French  ? — It  is  a  case  in  which  there  is  noChmg  to  show 
afterwards  to  substantiate  the  opinion  fonaed ;  but  it  is  a  timtter  with  regard  to 
mdiich  any  one  present  would,  i  thiidc,  be  able  to  form  a  very  distinct  imppessioiu 
12882.  Are  yon  always  preaeot  at  these  examioatioDsr— £itber  myseLf  or  oaf 
adleagoe ;  ahowt  always  mysdf. 

2883.  fiave  you  remarked  any  dectdod  (M^ti&ctioa  between  the  gentlemen  who 
hmire  been  educated  abroad,  and  those  who  have  only  receii^  an  ordinary 
English  education  ? — I  never  have  officially  any  knowledge  as  to  where  they  have 
keen  educated;  it  is  only  by  aoaident  that  1  know;  and  I  have  never  attended 
to  that  point. 

2^84.  is  it  very  «asy  to  perceive  whetiier  a  yooi^  man  possesses  that  com- 
mand of  the  French  language  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  familiar  use  of 
it,  or  that  which  is  only  acquired  i)y  study? — Very  easy,  indeed,  and  also  to 
perceive  the  style  of  Frendi  which  he  has  acquired,  whether  it  is  that  of  the 
West  chases  or  of  the  inferior  classes. 

:SlS^.  .Are  tluere  difiereot  nnrks  ^aen  to  candadatra  according  to  ^e  degne 
of  ilietr  aocooaplisfaaEKiits  r — ¥es. 

A&86.  Within  what  ranged— ^Tbs  plan  adopted  in  that  fartioular  eoaminatioa 
IB  .1^0  take  a  maximuai  unnber  of  marks,  the.,  100,  and  to  request  the  French 
cmaamiaer  to  aet  down  vhat  propeortioa  ti  that  nnmhar  he  thinks  the  candidate 
skaBerraflL 

jiM&7^  <OKn  you  infonu  theOnmiittae  :what  propmrtiou  of  those  marks hwe 
Iwaii  ohtBiued  by  candidates  ibr  apeaking  French?— TTidcing  the  unaueoessM 
aloisg  wUh  ike  anooessfial,  the  highest  301^  given  has  been  90,  the  lowest  40, 
tiae  ^avemge  72. 

s£88.  la  atiacility  in^eakiag  tbelBrendi  iangoageniose  or  loss  indispensafaie? 
— Di^ot;  ev<ery  oakecrf^thoaafsittta  which  aaemi^^ 
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T.WalrondfiPiBq.  of  December  17th  1855^  is  considered  indispensable.    Of  course  the  Commis* 

sioners  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  which  are  the  most  important,  and  which 

3  June  1861.      regulations  are  to  be  construed  most  strictly ;  but  that  is  one  to  which  Imay  say 
that  considerable  importance  is  attached. 

2889.  Has  there  been  any  case  in  which  any  young  man  has  passed  an  exa- 
mination for  an  unpaid  attacheship  without  possessing  more  or  less  a  facility  in 
speaking  French  ?— No  case. 

2890.  With  regard  to  the  learned  languages ;  when  a  young  man  takes  up 
the  Latin,  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  take  up  any  foreign  language? — None 
besides  French. 

2891.  Therefore  an  ordinary  classical  education,  a  facility  in  speaking 
French,  and  writing  it  with  tolerable  correctness,  a  general  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  and  the  power  of  writing  a  clear  and  correct  precis  on  any 
subject,  would  be  sufficient  to  pass  any  young  man  through  his  examination? — 
Certainly. 

2892.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  in  the 
examinations  to  English  composition?— English  composition,  as  such,  is  not  pre<^ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  subjects  in  this  examination ;  the  candidates  are  not 
specially  tested  in  this. 

2893.  Is  it  not  advisable  that  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  English  com- 
position, so  as  to  be  able  to  write  elegantly  and  correctly  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is 
very  desirable,  but  the  settlement  of  the  subjects  of  examination  does  not  rest 
with  us ;  in  fact,  they  were  arranged  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

2894.  While  they  are  examined  in  French  and  in  foreign  languages  their  own 
language  is  neglected  ? — Or,  it  is  taken  for  granted.  I  should,  perhaps,  mention^ 
that  some  of  the  candidates  have  failed  in  English  in  point  of  orthography. 

2895.  Have  you  found  the  orthography  recorded  in  these  examinations  f — 
Yes. 

2896.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  find  that  the  young  men  who  have  undergone 
an  examination  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  have  been  competent  to  write  in  Eng- 
lish correctly  and  elegantly  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  that  they  have  shown  that,  generally, 
in  their  precis,  and  m  their  answers  to  historical  and  other  questions. 

2897.  You  confine  yourself  in  the  examinations  merely  to  the  subjects  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  regulations,  and  therefore  you  do  not  examine  them  with 
special  reference  to  their  career  in  diplomacy  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2898.  You  accept  the  subjects  given  in  the  regulations  for  examination  as  the 
test  of  their  diplomatic  capacity  ? — Exactly  so. 

2899.  Lord  Stanley.'^  In  every  case,  when  you  make  an  unfavourable  report 
of  a  candidate,  do  you  send  up  the  examination  papers  to  the  Commissioners, 
together  with  that  report  ? — Always ;  in  fact  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  ever 
make  an  *' unfavourable  report'*;  we  report  in  detail  upon  each  point  of  the 
examination,  and  the  sum  may  be  unfavourable ;  but  we  never  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a  recommendation  either  to  reject  a  candidate,  or  to  grant  his  certificate. 

2900.  You  supply  the  materiads,  but  you  do  not  draw  the  conclusion  ? — Nor 
even  indicate  our  opinion. 

2901.  Mr.  Grant  Duff."]  You  have  had  very  great  experience  in  examinations 
both  as  examiner  and  examinee  ? — Yes ;  I  have  had  a  good  deal. 

2902.  You  have  had  very  great  opportunities  of  observing  young  mea? — 
I  have. 

2903.  You  were,  I  think,  a  master  at  Rugby  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

2904.  And  you  were,  I  think,  college  tutor  at  Balliol  r — Yes. 

2905.  I  will  read  to  you  a  sketch  of  an  examination ;  ^^  first  day,  Latia  and 
Greek  ;    second   day,   English  history  and  literature ;   third  day,   translation 
from  French  into  English,  and  from  English  into  French;  translation  from 
German  into  English,  and  from  English  into  German;   fourth  day,  a  paper 
of  general  questions  in  modern  history  down  to  1789;  a  paper  of  much  more 
minute  questions  on  the  period  from  1789  to  our  own  times ;  fifth  day,  an  English 
essay,  pr6cis  writing;  sixth  day,  a  vivA  voce  examination  partly  conducted  in 
French  and  German,  and  in  the  course  of  which,  a  candidate  should  be  permitted 
to  show  his  proficiency  in  any  other  language  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
The  object  of  the  vivd  voce  examination  should  be  to  test  whether  the  candidate  had 
travelled  pretty  extensively,  and  had  made  an  intelligent  use  of  his  time  ^whUe 
travelling.     A  mixed  paper  of  questions  on  Roman  and  international  law.'^      M^HL 
you  be  good  enough  to  say  whether  or  not  a  reasonable  number  of  the   yoimg 
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men  who  leave  Oxford  every  year,  could  not,  after  12  or  14  months  spent  on  the    y^  iValrond  Esq. 

Continent,  highly  distinguish  themselves  in  such  an  examination  ? — Omitting  the      * L 

words  "highly  distinguish,"  which  mi^ht  be  carried  up  to  any  height  of  proficiency,       3  june  1861. 

I  should  think  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  who  leave  Oxford  every 

year,  capable  of  passing  that  examination  within  a  couple  of  years  after  they  have 

taken  their  degree  (possibly  excluding  international  law,  which  seems  to  me  to 

require  a  special  training),  unless  the  standard  were  made  unreasonably  high. 

Those  are  just  the  subjects  which  every  man  reads  who  goes  in  for  honours  at 

Oxford  in  the  classical  school,  and  the  history  school  (as  many  now  do),  and  w^ho 

has  at  the  same  tinie  a  turn  for  foreign  languages. 

2906.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  plan  of  selecting  persons  for  the 
lowest  grades  in  the  diplomatic  service  ?— The  best  plan,  ultimately,  I  can  hardly 
doubt,  would  be  some  modification  of  the  open  competition  system,  limited  only 
by  imposing  conditions  of  eligibility,  which  might  be  made  as  stringent  as  was 
thought  fit.  But  until  we  have  more  experience  of  the  results  of  open  conipetition, 
it  would  probably  not  be  thought  desirable  to  make  an  experinricnt  in  the  case  of 
such  important  appointments  as  those  in  the  diplomatic  service.  But  I  should 
say  that  many  of  the  advantages  of  open  competition,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be 
attained  without  the  risks  that  attach  to  it,  by  holding  a  yearly  examination,  not 
competitive,  but  open  to  all  who  chose  to  present  themselves.  The  examination 
might  be  in  whatever  subjects  were  thought  desirable  ;  including,  for  instance, 
Greek  and  Latin  as  the  staple  of  a  liberal  education  in  England,  French  certainly, 
and  at  least  one  other  modern  language,  and  modern  history  ;  the  standard  being 
high  in  French,  and  moderately  high  in  the  other  subjects.  If  a  list  of  the  can- 
didates who  passed  such  an  examination  were  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
he  would  then  be  able  to  choose  amongst  them  ;  and  he  probably  would  get  in 
that  way  the  best  men  that  were  to  be  found  in  England,  at  once  qualifieid  and 
desirous  of  appointments.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  make  another 
suggestion,  not  as  my  own,  for  I  believe  it  originated  with  some  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  themselves,  who  said,  that  they  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
great  advantage  to  them  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  work  for  six  months  or  a  year 
in  the  Foreign  Office  at  home,  and  to  study  there  under  the  direction  of  the  heads 
of  the  office,  especiallyupon  the  following  subjects :  international  law,  and  modern 
history  as  connected  with  it ;  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  were 
going  to  be  appointed ;  and  also  its  social  and  political  condition  ;  in  all  which 
Subjects  the  best  sources  of  information  would  be  open  to  them  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

2907.  You  say  that  that  is  wished  for  by  some  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
diplomatic  servicer— I  have  heard  it  so  stated. 

2908.  We  have  been  told  in  this  Committee  that  if  young  men  were  selected, 
after  passing  a  very  difficult  examination,  the  result  would  be  that  they  would 
consider  themselves  above  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a  chancery,  that  they 
would  not  do  their  work,  and  that  they  would  be  very  much  less  efficient  public 
servants  than  the  persons  who  are  nominated  according  to  the  present  system ; 
do  you  believe  that  would  be  the  case  ? — As  examiner,  I  have  officially  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

2909.  From  your  knowledge  of  young  men  you  would  say,  I  suppose,  that 
those  who  take  high  honours  at  Oxford  are  generally  much  steadier,  and  much 
more  likely  to  prove  useful  public  servants,  than  the  men  who  do  not  ? — Cer- 
tainly more  steady  and  more  given  to  work ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  have  heard, 
although,  of  course,  my  information  is  not  official,  that  some  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  best  examinations  before  us  have  also  shown  themselves  remarkably 
diligent  and  attentive  to  their  duties  in  the  chancery. 

2910.  Looking  back  to  your  Oxford  experience,  you  would  say,  would  you 
not,  that  the  men  who  take  honours  there  were,  as  a  general  rule,  superior  in 
moral  character  to  the  men  who  did  not  ? — Comparing  one  class  with  the  other, 
I  think,  certainly,  that  that  is  the  experience  of  everyone. 

291 1.  Chairman^  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  examina- 
tion in  French  is  now  conducted ;  and  can  you  mention  the  person  who  so 
conducts  it  ? — The  French  examiner  is  M.  Dupont,  who  brought  to  this  country 
the  highest  possible  testimonials  from  M.  Salvandy,  who  had  known  him  very 
v?ell  in  private  as  well  as  in  a  public  capacity ;  he  spoke  of  him  as  •*  one  of  th^ 
most  distinguished  Professors  of  the  University  of  Paris"  ;  a  Professor,  not  in  the 
45ense  in  which  every  teacher  of  languages  adopts  the  title,  but  a  Professor  in  the 
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T«  Walrmid,  Egq.  English  sense  of  the  word.     If  the  Committee  wish  for  the  testimonials  I  can 

■    ■  produce  them. 

3  Jiue  1861.  291 2.  Were  they  testimonials  of  a  very  high  character  ? — ^Yes  ;  not  only  from 

the  gentleman  whom  I  have  named»  hut  from  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  from 
the  present  Dean  of  Christchurch,  then  head  master  of  Westminster  School. 

2913.  With  regard  to  the  oral  examination  in  French^  does  it  satisfactorily 
lead  to  a  conviction  in  your  mind  that  a  young  man  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  French  language  or  not  ? — I  think  that  it  quite  satisfactorUy  establishes  the 
£Eict,  one  way  or  the  other,  although  often  the  fact  is  not  satisfactory.  * 

2914.  Mr.  Hope.]  When  you  say  that  the  moral  character  of  those  who  take 
honours  at  a  university  is  superior  to  that  of  those  who  do  not,  I  presume  you  da 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  not  a  large  majority  of  those  who  go  to  a  university, 
and  do  not  take  honours,  whose  moral  character  is  not  in  every  respect  as  good 
as  that  of  those  who  do  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  anything 
contrary  to  that. 

2915.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  great  number  of  those  who 
leave  the  universities,  passing  through  such  an  examination  as  that  of  which  an 
outline  was  read  by  Mr.  Duft';  and  in  your  reply  in  the  aflSrmative  you  referred, 
I  apprehend,  to  those  who  take  honours?— I  think  that  no  man  could  pass  that 
examination  well,  without  having  taken  honours  in  some  of  the  branches. 

2916.  Going  back  to  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  men  at  the  universities, 
who  took  honours,  what  do  you  think  they  generally  look  forward  to  in  after-life ; 
are  they  not  usually  the  prizes  of  the  Bar  or  the  Church  ? — I  should  think  that 
the  great  majority  do. 

291 7.  Ot  those  whom  you  have  known  who  have  taken  university  honours,  and 
have  had  at  the  same  time  to  earn  for  themselves  a  subsistence  in  life,  can  you 
recal  to  mind  any  number  who  you  think  would  have  been  willing  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service,  with  the  prospect  of  remaining  some  years  without  payment, 
and  afterwards  rising  as  slowly  as  diplomatic  servants  do  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
the  number  would  ever  be  very  large,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  would  be  more 
select. 

2918.  Suppose  that  you  imposed  such  an  examination  as  required  very  high 
attaint»ents,  do  you  think  that  you  would  find  many  young  men  who  could  paasi 
or  would  be  willing  to  pass  such  an  examination,  or,  in  fact,  a  sufficient  number  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  would  answer  that  question  ia 
this  way  ;  I  think  I  could  myself  point  out  several  junior  members  of  the  diplo* 
matic  service  at  the  present  time  who  are  quite  capable  of  passing  that  examina* 
tion — men  who  have  been  at  a  university,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  passing  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  who  have  travelled,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  French 
and  German,  who  have  passed  an  examination  in  modern  history  and  law  at 
Oxford,  and  who  are,  in  every  respect,  intelligent  men.  Such  men,  I  think,  woidd 
pass  that  examination. 

2919.  Supposing  the  standard  were  to  be  made  as  high  as  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Duff,  do  you  think,  looking  at  those  young  men  who  come  before  you  as 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  would  be  capable  of  passing  such  an  examination  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  vacancies  as  they  cH^cur  in  it  ? — All  would  depend  upon  the  standard ; 
because  the  number  of  subjects  in  which  a  man  is  to  be  examined  has  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  standard  required  in  each. 

2920.  .When  you  referred  to  those  who  took  university  honours  as  being  the 
persons  capable  of  passing  the  necessary  examination,  I  presume  that  of  course 
you  meant  that  the  standard  of  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service  was 
to  be  analogous  to  the  standard  of  examination  for  university  honours ;  now 
taking  that  standard  into  account,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  many  of 
those  young  men  who  would  be  capable  of  passing  the  examination  ? — I  thinks 
as  I  have  just  said,  some  would  pass  it,  and  certainly  some  would  not;  what 
would  be  the  numbers  in  each  class,  I  could  not  undertake  to  say. 

2921.  Does  not  the  preparation  which  would  be  necessary  for  such  au 
e:xamination  imply  the  possession  of  large  private  means,  and  would  not,  in  short, 
such  an  education  as  has  been  pointed  out  be  a  very  expensive  one  ? — ^Yes, 
certainly ;  and  I  understood  that  that  was  part  of  the  object  in  making  it  a 
difficult  examination,  as  it  was  thought  that  you  would  in  that  way  secure  that  tlxe 
successful  candidate  should  be  a  person  who  had  moved  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society. 

2922.  Turning 
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2922.  Turning  to  the  French  language,  have  you  known  in  your  experience    T.  ITolrvW^Eiq. 

many  young  men  turned  back  for  want  of  proficiency  in  speaking  French  ? —        

With  respect  to  French  alone,  three  out  of  the  whole  number  of  19.  3  Jane  1861. 

2923.  For  a  want  of  proficiency  in  speaking  French? — That  I  am  not  able  to 
say  at  the  present  moment. 

2924.  Can  you  say  whether  any  have  been  rejected  solely  on  the  ground  of  a 
want  of  power  to  speak  French  ^ — At  the  present  moment  I  cannot. 

2925.  The  rejections  on  that  ground  must  rest,  must  they  not,  entirely  with 
you,  or  whoever  is  the  French  examiner  ? — As  evidences  of  the  fact ;  in  all  other 
cases,  the  papers  are  the  evidences. 

2926.  You  were  educated  at  Oxford,  and  previously  at  a  public  school  ? — Yes. 

2927.  And  you  took  honours  ? — I  did. 

12928.  Therefore,  you  know  what  the  general  requirements  are  of  an  English 
education  ;  in  your  opinion,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  difficulty  in  combining 
the  acquisition  of  the  French  language  with  such  an  education  as  you  seem  to 
have  received,  namely,  a  public  school  education,  followed  by  the  university  ? — 
I  think  that  a  man  may  learn  to  read  French  with  the  greatest  ease  along  with 
his  university  education,  and  if  he  gives  his  time  to  it,  he  may  learn  to  write  it ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  to  speak  it  well. 

2929.  Can  he  learn  to  speak  it  well  enough  to  pass  your  examination  ?— I  am 
afraid  that  he  can.  I  speak  there  raiher  out  of  my  own  province,  which  is  only 
to  submit  the  facts  to  the  Commissioners ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  found 
possible  to  exact  a  higher  standard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  attainable  in 
the  course  of  a  school  and  college  education. 

2930.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 1  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  what 
you  mean  by  open  competition ;  do  you  mean  open  competition  without  any 
nominations  at  all  ? — Yes. 

2931.  So  that  any  person  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whatever  his  position  in 
society  may  be,  may  send  in  his  name  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  compete  ?— That  is 
what  I  spoke  of  as  a  perfectly  unlimited  competition  ;  but  when  speaking  of  com- 
petition with  reference  to  the  diplomatic  service,  I  said,  that  I  thought  it  might 
be  necessary  to  restrict  it  very  much  by  imposing  very  severe  conditions  of 
eligibility. 

2932.  What  do  you  think  those  conditions  should  be  ? — It  would  be  possible 
to  require  that  a  candidate  should  be  of  a  certain  rank,  although  public  opinion 
might  be  against  that ;  but  it  would  be  quite  possible,  at  any  rate,  to  prescribe 
subjects  which  are  practically  confined  to  the  higher  classes. 

2933.  As  a  general  principle,  you  mean,  by  open  competition,  that  the  son  of 
the  lowest  person  in  the  kingdom  may  send  in  his  name,  and  compete  for  any 
situation  ? — That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Indian  service  at  present ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  ever  think  of  recommending  it  for  the  diplomatic 
service  ;  what  I  spoke  of  just  now  was  an  examination,  open  to  all  classes,  but 
not  competitive. 

2934.  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not^  that  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  good  society  would  be  more  eligible  for  a  diplomatic  appointment  than  a  man 
taken  from  the  lower  classes  ? — Certainly.  . 

2935.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  fix  the  marks ;  I  observe  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  marks  fixed  for  each  branch  of  the  examination  ? 
— Yes. 

2936.  Say  250,  or  1,000?— Yes. 

2937.  Are  there  so  many  questions  ranged  under  each  head  ? — Yes. 

2938.  How  do  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  a  number  of  marks ; 
do  you  fix  in  your  own  mind  a  certain  value  to  certain  questions,  and  so  arrive 
at  the  number  of  marks  ? — That  is  so  with  some  examiners,  but  not  with 
others ;  with  some  subjects,  and  not  with  others.  To  give  a  general  answer  to 
tliat  question,  I  would  say  that  the  examiner  has  in  his  mind  an  idea  from  past 
experience  of  what  the  average  of  the  candidates  are  able  to  do,  and  takes  that 
as  a  sort  of  standard ;  anything  above  that  he  marks  with  a  high  mark,  and 
anything  below  with  a  low  one. 

2939.  Then  there  are  not  any  fixed  rules  as  to  these  marks,  but  different 
examiners  act  upon  different  principles? — In  those  small  matters  of  detail. 

2940.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  fixing  the  value  of  the  marks  which  is 
assigned  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner  to  each  question,  so  that  the  examiner  of 
a  candidate  might  know  which  question  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  fix  his  atten* 
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T.  fFalrond^  Esq.   ^^^^  upo>^  ? — I  think  that  that  plan  would  be  liable  to  act  with  too  great  severity; 

for  instance,  a  candidate  might  answer  at  great  length  one  question  in  a  history 

3  June  1861.  paper,  and  in  answering  that  question  might  show  a  knowledge  of  almost  all  the 
points  touched  upon  in  the  other  questions.  A  man  might  answer  the  question, 
•*  Who  was  Kini^  Alfred,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  had  a  very  extended 
knowledge  of  English  history.  Of  course  that  is  an  extreme  case,  but  practically, 
I  think,  that  most  examiners,  even  if  they  do  aflSx  a  certain  value  to  each  ques^ 
tion,  are  obliged  to  leave  a  large  margin,  in  order  to  rectify  inequalities  which 
arise. 

2941.  Are  you  not  aware  that  since  the  system  of  examination  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  public  service,  that  certain  tutors  have  started  up  who  have 
advertised  to  cram  young  men  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examinations  ? — I 
have  heard  so. 

2942.  Mr.  Layard.']  Do  most  of  the  young  men  who  come  before  you  show 
symptoms  of  having  been  crammed  ? — Some  of  them  do ;  I  should  not  say  most 
of  them. 

2943.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  education  given 
at  a  public  school,  either  Eton  or  Harrow,  to  qualify  young  men  to  pass  without 
cramming  through  the  required  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service  r — There 
is  one  subject  that  he  would  probably  not  have  read  at  all,  which  is  *'  modern  his- 
tory from  the  year  1789";  that  he  would  have  to  read,  and  if  he  were  so  disf)osed 
he  might  read  it  under  the  direction  of  what  is  called  a  **  crammer" ;  but  in  Latin, 
if  he  took  that  up,  or  in  French,  he  could  easily  pass. 

2944^  Do  you  know  how  the  matter  stands  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Universities?— I  can  hardly  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  never 
paid  any  attention  to  where  a  person  comes  from ;  generally  I  do  not  know  the 
fact. 

2945.  You  do  not  ask  them  where  they  come  from  ? — Not  at  all. 

2946.  Chairman.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  each  candidate  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  comply  with  the  conditions  which  are  laid  down  as  separate  condi- 
tions for  examination? — Yes. 

2947.  The  third  condition  is  divided  into  several  parts,  viz.,  to  know  French 
well ;  to  make  an  accurate  and  good  translation  of  a  French  paper ;  to  translate 
English  into  French ;  and  to  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness. 
Do  you  mean  that  you  would  pass  a  man  in  that  third  division  of  the  examination^ 
who  understood  French  well,  and  who  wrote  it  well,  and  yet  who  could  not  speak 
it  at  all  ? — No ;  but  when  I  say  no,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  passing  tlie  candidates  or  not ;  but  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
the  Commissioners  regard  each  of  those  qualifications  as  indispensable. 

2948.  The  phrase  used  is,  "French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness;"  are 
the  ease  and  correctness  generally  tolerable  ? — Tiiat  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "tolerable,"  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  the  question ;  but  I  certainly  hope  that  future  candidates  will  in  time 
exhibit  greater  ease  and  correctness  than  they  do  now. 

2949.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Practically,  the  standard  is  not  very  high  now  ? — 
No. 

2950.  Chav^man.']  Do  you  see  a  way  to  establishing  a  higher  standard  as  to 
speaking  French  ? — ^The  only  plan  that  I  think  would  raise  the  standard  la 
French,  as  in  everything  else,  would  be  to  have  an  open  examination  ;  to  let  the 
nomination  come  after  the  examination,  instead  of  before  it.  The  Foreiga 
Secretary  might  select  from  a  list,  not  necessarily  of  successful  competitors,  but 
of  candidates  who  had  passed  an  examination  to  which  they  were  admitted 
without  being  nominated. 

2951.  You  mean  a  list  in  which  M.  Dupont  would  write  down,  "  These  gen- 
tlemen can  speak  French  well"  r — Exactly  so. 

2952.  With  regard  to  the  second  examination,  will  you  just  state  the  number 
of  candidates,  and  how  many  of  them  have  passed,  or  have  been  rejected? — 
Thirty-seven  candidates  have  been  examined,  and  there  have  been  35  certificates 
granted. 

2953.  Then  only  two  have  been  rejected? — Only  two  paid  attaches. 

^954*  Would  those  gentlemen  have  been  rejected  upon  any  one  of  the  pointa 
upon  which  they  were  examined,  or  for  general  deficiency  ? — It  appears  that  one 
was  rejected  upon  French  and  international  law,  his  report  also  being  consi- 
dered unsatisfactory)  the  other  was  rejected  because  he  had  an  incompetent 
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inowledge  of  German,  which  was  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  t.  Walrond,  Esq. 
been. 

2955.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Can  these  persons  go  up  again  for  examination  ?       3  June  1861. 
— They  require  to  he  re-nominated  hy  the  Foreign  Office ;  re-appointed. 

295G.  Chairman.']  Has  either  of  those  gentlemen  been  re-appointed  ? — One  has 
been. 

2957.  I  see  it  is  stated  that  these  reports  must  be  sent  in,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  from  which  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners ; 
what  is  the  object  of  that? — I  believe  it  is,  as  is  stated  in  the  letter  from  the 
Foreign  Office  of  December  17,  1855,  in  order  that  nothing  of  a  private  and 
confidential  nature  should  go  out  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

2958.  And  that  the  reports  should  not  allude  to  topics  which  might  be  incon- 
venient for  public  discussion?— Exactly  so. 

2959.  I  see  that  there  is  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Hammond,  in  February  last, 
with  respect  to  the  examination  for  the  Japanese  interpreter ;  is  the  examination 
there  proposed  the  same  as  that  whicli  was  proposed  fur  the  interpreters  in 
China? — 1  believe  it  is;  certainly  for  this  occasion. 

I  2960.  Have  you  examined  any  of  the  gentlemen  according  to  the  mode  of 
examination  laid  down? — ^There  were  three  such  examinations  in  1860  ;  and  we 
are  going  to  have  another  itnmediately  of  a  large  number  of  competitors. 

2961.  Would  not  the  fact  of  a  gentleman  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language  be  considered  an  advantage  ? — I  should  think  so. 

2962.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  would  pass  any  person  who  was  appointed 
to  undergo  these  examinations  without  considering  whether  they  had  any  know- 
ledge either  of  Japanese  or  of  Chinese  ? — According  to  the  wishes  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

2963.  (To  Mr.  Maitland.)  Can  you  give  any  explanation  upon  that  subject  ? 
—  It  was  stated  to  us  in  a  letter  which  j)rescribed  the  subjects  of  examination, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  had  been  led  to  believe  that  such  a  knowledge  of  Chinese 
as  could  be  acquired  in  this  country  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  candidates 
on  their  arrival  in  that  country. 

2964.  With  regard  to  the  examination  for  consular  appointments,  have  you 
had  to  do  with  those  ? — Yes ;  but  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  with  information 
about  them. 

2965.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  persons  who  have  been  nominated  to 
consular  appointments  have  passed  their  examinations  ? — Officially  I  have  no 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  There  were  three  nominations  last  year,  and  three 
certificates. 

2966.  You  cannot  answer  whether  there  have  been  consular  appointments  in 
the  last  and  present  years  of  persons  who  have  been  appointed  without  under- 
going an  examination  ? — We  have  no  official  information  of  consular  appoint- 
ments except  when  they  are  signified  to  us  by  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office ;  as 
a  matter  of  common  report,  1  think  there  must  have  been. 

2967.  Mr.  Layard  (to  Mr.  IValrond).]  The  Regulation  says,  that  it  is  to  be 
seen  whether  they  can  speak  and  write  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  in 
which  they  have  resided  since  their  first  appointment  as  unpaid  attaches ;  is 
there  any  limitation  to  that ;  for  instance,  a  young  man  who  had  been  an  unpaid 
attach^  at  Constantinople,  what  languages  is  he  supposed  to  know  ? — In  the  letter 
of  December  17,  1855,  it  is  laid  down  that  "Lord  Clarendon  would  not  exclude 
Russian,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  modern  Greek  from  the  list  of  languages  to  which 
a  candidate  who  may  have  resided  in  the  countries  where  they  are  spoken  should 
be  expected  to  have  turned  his  attention ;  though  he  considers  that  much  for- 
bearance would  be  required  in  dealing  with  languages  which,  and  especially 
tbe  first  three,  are  so  hard  to  be  acquired.'* 

2968.  You  are  probably  aware  that  at  Constantinople  five  or  six  diflerent 
languages  are  generally  spoken  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so. 

12969.  A  young  man,  of  course,  would  not  be  expected  to  pass  in  all  those  lan- 
guages?— No.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  what  languages  a  candidate  should  pass 
in,  the  practice  has  been  (although  it  does  not  oflBlcially  come  under  my  cogni- 
zance) to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  OflSice  on  the  subject ;  and  generally, 
I  think,  a  lenient  view  is  taken. 

12970.  Do  they  give  notice  to  a  young  man  of  the  language  that  he  is  expected 
to  pass  in  ? — I  believe  so. 

2971.  Mr.  Hanket/.']  Do  you  see  any  advantage  to  the  public  service  in  having 
047.  K  K  3  a  second 
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3  June  1861.  main  part  of  the  second  examination.  This  subject  might  be  introduced  into 
the  first  examination,  but  I  think  that  would  not  be  nearly  so  satisfactory,  because 
you  could  not  expect  a  young  man  to  know  much  of  internatiomd  law  before 
entering  the  service. 

2972.  As  far  as  the  examination  is  concerned,  provided  a  young  man  offers 
himself  for  examination,  stating  that  he  is  ready  to  undergo  a  a>mplete  ex- 
amination, do  yoti  see  any  objection  to  his  being  examined  in  full,  if  qualified, 
for  a  paid  attach^ship  ? — 1  think  there  would  be  great  advantages  in  that  plan ; 
the  only  disadvantage  would  be  this,  that  the  necessity  which  now  lies  upon 
him  to  study  the  languages  of  the  country  in  which  be  resides  would  be  re- 
moved, and  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  idle  might  take  advantage  of  tiiis. 
The  requirement  to  write  a  report  on  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been, 
would  also  be  removed ;  but  i  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  would  be  in  most 
cases  a  great  loss. 

2973.  Does  it  occur,  not  unfrequently,  that  young  men  appointed  to  the 
diplomatic  service  may  be  sent  to  a  foreign  station,  and  remain  there  for  several 
years  without  having  an  opportunity  of  coming  back;  and  if  so,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  give  hini  an  opportunity  of  being  examined 
in  full  if  he  considers  himself  qualified  at  the  time  to  undergo  the  examination  ^ 
— I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  plan  which  1  think  would  meet  that,  namdy» 
that  an  attach^  should  not  be  finally  passed  and  appointed  until  he  had 
undergone  a  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  six  months  or  a  year,  to  conclude 
with  an  examination  in  international  law,  among  other  subjects.  After  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  be  entirely  free  from  exami 
nation. 

2974.  Tlien  you  see  no  objection,  provided  a  young  man  felt  himself  qualified 
to  his  passing  a  complete  examination  in  the  first  instance  ? — None. 

2975.  Mr.  Layard.]  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  young  men  who 
have  gone  up  for  their  examination  as  paid  attaches,  have  passed  creditable 
examinations  ? — Decidedly. 

2976.  So  that  you  would  infer  that  they  had  benefited  by  their  residence  at 
the  Courts  to  which  they  had  been  sent  ?— Certainly. 

2977.  Chairman,]  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  they  have 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  French? — No;  for  when  they  have  pas^ied  as 
unpaid  attaches  in  French,  it  is  not  the  practice  to  re-examine  them. 

2978.  Mr.  Lai/ard.']   Is  that  the  case  with  all  other  languages  ? — Yes. 

2979.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  it  is  not  advisable  to  reexamine  them  in 
French  ? — 1  think  it  would  be. 

2980.  Mr.  Layard.]  When  they  write  the  reports  upon  the  commercial  and 
political  arrangements  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  been,  do  they  write 
them  in  a  room,  or  are  they  written  at  home,  and  sent  to  you  ? — ^They  are  wiitteix 
at  home,  and  sent. 

2981.  ^fherefore  they  may  either  write  them  themselves,  or  get  other  people 
to  write  them  for  them  ? — ^Yes ;  but  it  seems  from  the  tenor  of  a  fetter  from  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  that  subject,  that  they  are  put  upon  honour. 

2982.  Chairman.]  Are  they  voluminous  ? — Sometimes  they  are  very  volumi- 
nous. 

2983  Mr.  Layard.]  They  may  refer  to  books  or  anything  they  like,    may 
they  not?— Certainly;  of  course  a  great  deal  is  left  to  the  candidate's    o-vn 
ambition,  as  to  whether  he  will  make  a  thoroughly  good  report,  or  a  very  |K>ar 
one  ;  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  among  them,  and  we  have  had  aooie 
that  were  extremely  creditable. 

2984.  But  a  man  may  draw  up  a  report  without  having  lived  a  week  in  the 
country  to  which  it  refers,  may  he  not  ? — Yes. 

2985.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  those  reports  are  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
it  would  be  an  object  with  the  young  men,  knowing  that  they  will  be  soei^  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  having  done  something  remarkable? — 1  should  tiKiT^y 
so. 
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George  Lenoj:  Conyngham^  Esq.,  called  ia;  and  Examined. 

2986.  Chairman.]  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  la  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  am  g.  L.  Cont/ngham, 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Esq. 

2987.  Are  you  specially  entrusted  with  the  Financial  Department  of  thq      

Office  ? — I  am.  6  June  1861. 

2988*  I  helieve  it  was  by  your  direction  that  Mr.  Hammond  laid  some  papers 
before  this  Committee  last  Monday  with  respect  to  salaries  and  pensions  ? — I 
prepared  some  papers  by  Mr.  Hammond's  directions  and  with  his  assistance, 
which  I  believe  he  has  laid  before  the  Committee. 

2989.  One  of  those  papers  had  reference  to  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the 
diplomatic  pensions,  supposing  that  they  were  paid,  like  other  pensions,  under 
the  Superannuation  Act,  and  it  appeared  that  in  that  case  a  very  large  increase 
of  expenditure  would  be  incurred  by  the  country  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be 
nearly  30.0001.  a  year  more. 

299a  The  sum  of  180^000/.  is  allowed  by  Parliament  for  diplomatic  8ervice& 
and  pensions  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

2991.  Can  you  lay  before  the  Committee  a  statement  showing  distinctly  what 
lias  been  the  proportion  of  expenditure  in  salaries  and  in  pensions  since  that 
allowance  has  been  granted  by  Parliament  ? — The  grant  took  effect  under  the  Act 
of  1832,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  well  do  it,  as  it  would  go  back  beyond 
my  time.  But  since  1841  or  1842,  I  should  have  no  difficulty,  with,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Treasury,  where  the  pensions  are  paid,  in  making  such  a  return.  As 
far  as  the  expenditure  for  salaries  is  concenied,  that  is,  for  the  effective  portion 
of  the  diplomatic  service  during  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
fluctuation  from  year  to  year ;  sometimes  a  saving  and  sometimes  an  excess  upon 
the  calculation  of  140,000/. 

2992.  Has  that  calculation  of  140,000  /.  for  salaries,  and  40,000  /.  for  pensions 
been  acted  upon  for  some  time  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1832  appears 
to  have  been  ta  amalgamate  the  salaries  with  the  pensions,  and  this  has  been 
going  on  since  1832. 

2993-  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  limited  to  140,000  /.  for  salaries,  and 
to  40,000  L  for  pensions  ? — No.  By  the  Act  of  1832,  the  amount  for  the  effec- 
ti¥e  and  non-eflfective,  the  actively  employed  and  the  pensioners,  was  calculated 
aJt  203,510/.,  and  a  power  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  2,000  /.  a  year,  \mtil  the  sum  that  was  then  charged  fell  to 
180,000  /. ;  and  when  it  fell  to  180,000  L  a  year,  the  contingency  contemplated 
by  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  became  ipso  facto  divested  of  the  power  of 
giving  a  pension,  or  of  adding  to  the  charge  for  salaries  beyond  that  sum  ;  but 
short  of  180,000^  I.  a  year,  he  may  do  what  he  Ukes  with  the  amalgamated  grant 
as  it  now  stands. 

2994.  Nevertheless  that  distinction  between  the  effective  and  the  non-effective 
sei^ces  has  been  adhered  to  generally  ? — No,  because  the  two  were  so  amalga- 
mated, in  order  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  restricted  in  taking  from 
what  might  be  considered  the  portion  of  the  grant  nominally  assigned  to  the  pen- 
sions, whatever  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  increased  expenditure  for  the 
effective  service. 

0.47.  K  K  4  2995.  Practically, 
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Q.  L.  Conyngham,      ^995*  Practically,  has  that  been  taken  ? — No,  it  has  not  been  separated  at  all ; 
~  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  has  been  paid  by  the  Treasury,  as  the  pay- 

ments on  account  of  pensions  do  not  pass  through  my  hands  ;  but  I  know  exa  tly 
how  much  has  been  the  charge  for  salaries  in  every  year  since  the  year  1841-2. 

2996.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  liability  for  the  effective  services  has  in 
any  case  exceeded  140,000/.  f — I  have  here  a  paper  that  will  show  at  once  how 
the  case  stands;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  since  the  Act  of  1832  a  great 
number  of  salaries  formerly  borne  upon  the  Consular  Vote  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Consular  Vote  and  placed  on  the  Diplomatic  Grant ;  for  instance,  all 
the  salaries  of  all  our  charges  d'affaires  in  South  America :  and  this  transfer 
alone  has  made  a  difference  on  the  grant  of  more  than  12,000  /.  a  year. 

2997.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  in  that  paper  ? — ^This  is  it. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Paper :] 

STATEMENT  of  the  Amount  of  the  Annual  Charge  for  Diplomatic  Salaries  for 
the  last  20  years,  from  the  financial  year  1841-2  to  the  year  1860-1,  both  years  indu* 
dve ;  showing  the  Annual  Savings  or  Excess  in  respect  of  the  Charge,  as  compared  with 
the  Sum  of  140,000  /. — ^being  a  portion  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  180,000  /.  a  year  granted 
by  Parliament  to  defray  the  Diplomatic  Expenditure — as  well  for  Salaries  as  for 
Pensions. 


YEAR. 

Annual  Grant. 

Actual  Charge. 

Annual  Amount 
of  Saring. 

Annual  Amount 
ofEzoeM. 

1841-2 

1842-3 

1843-4 

1844-5 

1845-6 

1846-7 

1847-8 

1848-9 

1849-50      - 

1850-1 

1851-2        -  *      - 

1852-3 

1853-4 

1854-5 

1855-6 

1856-7 

1857-8 

1858-9 

1859-60      - 

1860-1 

£.         $.    d. 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -      - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 
140,000     -     - 

£.          *.     d. 
141,303   14      1 
137,207     5     9 
140,597  11     3 
137,302     2     6 
134,346     8     5 
137,905  19     1 
132,886  15     4 
192,803     1     3 
127,670     6     - 
125,090     -  10 
123,060  12     1 
126,095     6     4 
125,991   11     3 
125,834  14     8 
124,273     7     4 
132,312  18     7 
132,880     1   11 
141,174     7     9 
143^056  16     1 
145,972  10     8 

£.       5.      d. 

2,792  14     3 

2,697   17     6 

5,653  11     7 

2,094     -  11 

7,113     4     8 

7,196  18     9 

12,829  14     - 

14,909  19     2 

16,939     7  11 

13,904   13     8 

14,008     8     9 

14,165.  5     4 

15,726  12     8 

7,687     1     5 

7,119*  18     1 

£.       $.      d. 
1,808   14      1 

597  11     8 

1,174     7      9 
8,056  16      1 
5,972  10      S 

1 

2,800,000     -     - 

2,667,765  11     2 

144,389     8     8 
12,104  19  10 

12,104.19    10 

Deduct  Amount  of  Excess      -        -        • 

Net  Amount  of  Savii 

ig-         -         -         - 

132,234     8  10 

Foreign  Office,! 
6  June  1861;  J 


G.  Lenox  Conynghanu 
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2997*.  Are  those  savings  paid  over  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  r — Yes.  Formerly  O.  L.  Conynghanij 
they  used  to  accumulate,  so  that  the  deficiency  of  any  one  year  was  met  by  the  ^• 

accumulated  savings   of  past  years ;  but  that  was  before  the  sum  fell  belovf        

180,000/.  6  June  1861. 

2998.  There  would,  therefore,  be  the  means,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  of 
adding  to  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  diplomatic  officers,  without  coming  to 
Parliament  for  any  additional  grant  ? — At  present  I  think  that  there  is,  taking 
pensions  and  salaries  together,  a  surplus  of  about  11,000/.,  allowing  140,000  A 
for  salaries,  and  for  pensions  about  21,800  /.,  making  together  the  exact  sum  of 
168,794  /.  Thus  the  liabilities  are  less  than  the  grant  by  a  little  more  than 
11,000/. 

2999.  Have  you  bix)ught  with  you  a  copy  of  the  life  certificate  which  is 
required  to  be  furnished  ? — ^Yes.     (The  same  was  handed  m.     Vide  Appendix.) 

3000.  I  see  it  is  required  that  a  diplomatic  servant,  before  he  receives  his 
pay,  should  not  only  prove  his  existence,  but  also  state  whether  he  has  been 
present  or  absent  from  his  post  during  the  whole  of  the  quarter  or  any  portion 
of  a  quarter  ? — Yes. 

3001.  Therefore,  the  life  certificate  has  a  separate  value  besides  that  of  merely 
proving  the  identity  of  a  person  ? — Yes ;  it  enables  me  to  give  in  a  statement,  at 
any  time  when  required,  of  the  actual  service  of  any  person  who  might  apply  at 
any  future  time  for  his  pension,  the  pension  being  dependent  upon  the  actual 
residence  of  a  man  at  his  post 

3002.  Do  you  think  you  could  dispense  with  that  life  certificate  ? — I  think  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  do  so,  because  it  would  deprive  me  of  the  means  of 
giving  an  answer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  questions  of  importance  in 
regard  to  the  grant  of  pensions. 

3003.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  life  certificate,  do  you  consider  that  the  public 
officer  has  an  immediate  right  to  the  possession  of  his  salary  r — Certainly. 

3004.  Does  not  delay  frequently  occur  ? — The  certificate  that  is  sent  to  the 
Treasury  upon  the  receipt  of  the  officer's  life  certificate,  states  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  amount  of  salary  which  is  written  against  his  name  in  the  salary  list 
which  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  thence  to  the  Pay 
Office,  where  it  would  be  waiting  until  the  life  certificate  should  be  presented. 

3005.  Does  a  delay  frequently  occur  in  the  presentation  of  the  life  certi- 
ficates ? — Sometimes  the  men  formerly  were  rather  remiss  in  this  matter,  but 
they  have  now  found  out  the  inconvenience  of  delay,  because  it  has  now  become 
clearly  understood  that  "  no  certificate,  no  pay,*'  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  are  much  more  alert  in  sending  them  in  now  than  they  were  before,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  now  received  at  the  office  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  10  days  after  quarter  day,  the  interval  of  delay  depending  upon  the  locality 
of  the  sender. 

3006.  Who  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  interest  of  the  money  after  quarter- 
day  and  before  the  life  certificate  was  sent  in  ? — There  is  no  money  drawn 
between  the  sending  in  of  the  salary  list  and  the  reception  of  the  life  certi- 
ficate. 

3007.  Therefore  the  Treasury  is  the  gainer  ? — Yes. 

3008.  If  a  life  certificate  is  received,  can  the  agent  for  the  diplomatic  servant 
draw  for  the  money  ? — No ;  the  agent  gets  my  certificate,  and  he  takes  it  to  the 
Pay  Office,  and  receives  immediately,  at  the  Pay  Office,  a  cheque  on  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  amount  of  the  salary  due,  less  income  tax. 

3009.  I  believe  it  is  the  practice  of  the  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  draw 
for  the  money  ? — All  the  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  get  the  money  from  the 
Pay  Office  the  moment  they  take  the  certificate  thither. 

3010.  Do  they  take  the  certificate  to  the  Pay  Office  as  soon  as  they  receive 
the  life  certificate? — I  imagine  they  do  so;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  come  and 
get  the  certificate  in  my  room,  and  they  frequently  come  to  ascertain  what  certi- 
ficates are  ready,  then  they  take  them  to  the  Pay  Office,  and  obtain  a  cheque  for 
Ihe  money. 

301 1 .  I  believe  you  act  yourself  as  agent  for  persons  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? 
— Yes. 

3012.  Can  you,  in  your  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  other  agents  in  the 
Poreign  Office,  state  that  you  and  they  derive  no  personal  advantage  from  any 
delay  that  may  take  place  in  the  receipt  of  the  salary  ? — As  far  as  I  am  con- 
-cemed,  I  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  any  delay  that  may  take  place  in 
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G.  L.  Conynghamj  receiving  and  paying  over  the  salaries  of  my  clients    The  day  I  receive  a  salary 
*^*  it  is  passed  through  my  agency  books ;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  or  sooner,  it  is  paid 

over  to  the  private  banker  of  the  person  for  whom  the  money  has  been  received. 
6  June  1861.  3013.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  the  general  practice  with  the  agents  in  the 

office  ? — ^Yes ;  I  believe  so.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise ;  perhaps 
there  may  have  been  formerly  some  delays  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  agents,  but 
that  is  not  so  now.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  case  of  delay  of  that 
sort. 

3014.  Do  you  see  any  practical  objection  to  the  present  system  of  agency 
which  prevails  in  the  Foreign  Office? — No,  I  do  not  I  think,  with  reference  to 
my  position  as  chief  clerk,  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  me  in 
working  out  the  salaries,  and  in  carrying  on  my  financial  duties,  if  I  had  not  the 
agents  to  apply  to  for  information  upon  many  points  that  arise,  instead  of  having 
to  represent  the  matter  officially  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  despatches 
would  have  to  be  written  and  answers  waited  for,  thus  causing  delays  that  are 
now  avoided. 

3015.  Might  there  not  be  some  suspicion  of  undue  influence  in  the  case  of  an 
agent  being  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — That  I  cannot  say 

,  anything  about ;  it  is  a  question  of  human  fallibility  ;  people  are  prone  to  impute  . 
some  dishonest  motive  to  any  person  who  may  be  thought  to  have  an  influence 
over  another  person  having  the  power  of  giving  something  away ;  but  I  am 
confident  that  it  would  not  be  a  fair  charge  to  make  against  any  private  secretary 
whom  I  ever  knew,  and  who  happened  to  be  an  agent  at  the  same  time,  i  do 
not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  suspicion  of  the  kind- 

3016.  Mr.  Layard.]  Have  you  looked  at  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee  ? — No. 

3017.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  tendency  of  that  evidence? — ^Not 
further  than  as  it  relates  to  the  particulsur  financial  business  of  my  department. 

3018.  Supposing  that  such  a  change  were  introduced  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  as  to  make  the  period  of  service  for  an  unpaid  attach^  definite,  say  not 
more  than  two  years,  and  that  after  that  period  all  attach^  should  be  paid,  and 
that  pensions  should  be  introduced,  to  which  a  claim  should  commence  from  the 
first  appointment  as  paid  attach^ ;  have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  whether 
the  present  sum  set  apart  for  the  diplomatic  service  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenditure  which  such  system  would  entail?— I  have  not  made  any  cal- 
culation upon  the  subject. 

3019.  Do  you  think  it  would  or  would  not  be  sufficient,  or  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  about  it? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  if  you  paid  all  the  attach^ 
that  is  made  the  unpaid  attaches  paid  attach6s  after  two  years,  as  you  say,  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  that  additional  charge;  but  it  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  which  you  gave  to  the  unpaid  attaches. 
Supposing  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  10,000/.  or  12,000/.  a  year  it  would  pro- 
bably be  sufficient ;  but  you  would  be  completely  tying  up  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  prevent  him  from  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  dififereiit 
missions  abroad,  creating  new  missions,  or  reviving  old  ones,  you  must  have 
a  larger  grant  under  such  circumstances. 

3020.  Supposing  you  reduced  all  the  pensions  to  a  definite  scale,  somewhat 
to  the  same  scale  as  the  pensions  which  are  granted  to  civil  servants  in  this 
country,  do  you  think  then  that  the  present  allowance  would  meet  the  expendi- 
ture?— I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  power  is  provided  only  to  appro- 
priate 180,000/.  without  any  reference  to  unpaid  attaches  at  all. 

3021 .  Is  there  much  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  extraordinaries  ? — In  almost 
every  case  where  an  account  comes  before  me,  prepared  aecording  to  the  very 
clear  and  definite  regulations  respecting  the  mode  of  keeping  these  accoants, 
there  is  rarely  a  delay  of  two  days.     If  it  appears  tlmt  our  regulations  hav^ 
been  put  aside,  I  generally  mark  upon  the  covering  Despatch,  **  To  wait — 
Query;"  and  then  that  case  will  not  be  looked  into  again,  imtU  I  have  got  nothing 
else  to  do  as  respects  the  cases  of  others ;  I  follow  this  course  in  order  to  compel 
our  ministers  abroad  to  be  very  particular  about  preparuag  their  extraordinary 
accounts  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  in  accordance  with  their  instructions. 

3022.  Does  that  hold  good  since  the  change  that  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinaries;  that  is  to  say,  since  a  defimte  allowance  hn& 
been  made  to  heads  of  missions  for  them  ?  —  The  change  has  only  come 
into  play  for  one  quarter;  it  hegan  from  the  first  o€  the  year,  and  it  seems  to 
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be  going  on  very  well ;  the  accounts  are  generally  as  well  prepared  now  as  0.  L.  Cofu^ngkam, 
they  were  before ;  the  only  difference  being  in  form  where  a  deduction  has  been  Esq. 

made  from  the  gross  amount  of  the  account  received  equal  to  the  amount  of  the       

l>ills  that  a  minister  has  drawn  for,  towards  the  payment  of  his  extraordinary      ^  J»ne  x86i. 

expenses. 

.  3023.  Is  the  sum  that  is  now  allowed  sufficient,  in  your  opinion,  to  cover  the 

usual  extraordinaries?— If  you  mean  the  exact  sum  allowed  to  certain  of  our 

missions^  I  do  not  know  that  it  is ;  but  it  is  such  an  amount,  that  it  does  not 

leave  a  minister  authorised  to  draw  out  of  pocket  much  more  than  100/.  in  a 

quarter. 

*    3024.  At  the  present  time,  are  any  of  the  heads  of  missions  considerably  in 

arrear  with  their  extraordinaries? — No;  they  send  them  in  pretty  regularly  now. 

3025.  Has  any  diplomatic  servant  lately  advanced  a  considerable  sum  for 
extraordinaries  out  of  his  own  means  ? — I  am  confident,  that  at  this  time,  there 
is  not  one  account  of  extraordinaries  outstanding,  except  those  that  are  to  come 
from  South  America,  and  those  that  came  in  the  other  day  have  been  passed ; 
fhe  last  accounts  of  extraordinaries  at  Constantinople,  have  not  been  passed  yet; 
but  that  is  no  injury  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  because  the  amount  of  his  bills  drawn 
upon  account  leaves  a  balance  against  him  of  200  /.  or  300  L 

3026.  Do  you  know  what  the  allowance  for  extraordinaries,  at  Constantinople, 
is  ?— The  ambassador  is  at  liberty  to  draw,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the 
quarter  for  600  /. ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  for  600  /. ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  month  for  1,500  /.,  making  2,700/.,  towards  meeting  the  amount  of 
his  extraordinary  expenses. 

3027.  Does  that  amount,  of  2,700  Z.,  include  the  pay  of  the  dragomans  and 
ot^r  employ^  ? — Yes ;  all  the  usual  extraordinaries,  besides  the  pay  of  the 
dragomans. 

3028.  Mr.  HdmheyJ]  Why  should  not  a  draft,  signed  by  a  diplomatic  servant 
when  absent  on  foreign  service,  be  consiclered  equivalent  to  a  life  certificate  ? — 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  further  than  this,  that  if  you 
dispensed  with  the  life  certificate  you  would  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  know 
whether  a  man  was  absent  or  present  at  his  post,  and  without  such  certificate 
1  should  never  be  able  to  say  accurately  what  amount  of  salary  was  due  in 
any  given  case ;  for  if  a  minister  be  absent  for  any  time  on  his  private  affairs, 
there  is  an  abatement  of  half  salary  made  for  the  whole  period  of  his  absence. 

3029.  Miglit  not  that  be  equally  well  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  OflSce, 
which,  I  presume,  has  constant  communications  with  Foreign  Ministers  ? — Not 
upon  subjects  connected  with  his  money  concerns,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
Foreign  Minister  were  to  draw  a  bill  upon  his  banker  in  London  on  the  day  when 
the  salary  was  due,  and  he  sent  forward  his  life  certificate  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  passed  to  the  Pay  Office,  that  he  would  receive  his  money,  the  bill  being 
negotiated  abroad,  sooner  than  he  could  receive  it  here,  by  a  direct  draft  upon 
the  Paymaster's  Office ;  it  is  customary  to  draw  bills  abroad  at  30  days'  sight, 
and  long  before  the  30  days  had  elapsed,  after  the  quarter  day^  his  salary  would 
be  payable  here. 

3030.  is  the  money  receivable  directly  it  is  due,  after  the  certificate  has  been 
jreceived,  or  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  money  inimediately ; 
why  should  be  draw  at  30  days'  sight  ? — I  only  suppose,  if  he  wants  to  raise 
money  at  his  poet,  that  he  would  draw  a  bill  on  his  private  banker  at  30  days' 
«ight,  which  would  have  to  be  negotiated ;  and  that  would  be  pretty  nearly  the 
«ame  as  paying  his  salary  on  quarter-day* 

3031.  That  would  not  be  quite  the  same,  as  he  would  have  either  to  pay  30 
days'  interest  to  his  bankers,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  30  days'  interest  in  draw- 
ing a  bill? — ^Not  80;  for  he  is  indemnified  for  all  losses  on  bills  drawn  on 
jkccount  of  salary,  whether  the  loss  be  occasioned  by  an  adverse  rate  of  exchange, 
<Mr  by  the  commission  charged  on  the  negotiation  of  such  bills ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  obhged  to  credit  the  public  with  all  gain  by  exchange.  More- 
«iver,  he  must,  under  any  circumstances,  draw  bills  upon  some  one  in  London, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  salary. 

3032.  If  he  could  draw  a  bill  at  three  days'  sight,  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should  wait  for  30  days  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  ministers  should  not  receive 
their  salaries  immediately  on  the  receipt  here  of  their  life  certificates  ;  and  there 
IB  iK>  reason  why  a  minister  should  not  send  home  his  life  certificate  on  the  same 
day  that  he  draws  his  bill  at  three  days'  sight  upon  his  private  banker. 

0^7*  L  L  2  3033.  Mr. 
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.  Z.  Conyngkanij      3^33-  ^r.  HopeJ]  You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  messengers  at 
Esq.  the  Foreign  Office  f — Yes. 

3034.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  system  of  remunerating  them  has  been, 

6  June  1 86 1.      changed,  and  that  they  now  receive  fixed  salaries  instead  of  a  mileage  allow- 
ance ? — Yes. 

3035.  Which  system  do  you  prefer,  that  of  fixed  salaries,  or  a  mileage  allow- 
ance ? — I  think  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  pubUc  servide,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  them  a  fixed  salary^  and  also  a  mileage  allowance,  such  as  was  formerly 
the  system. 

3036.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Do  you  consider  the  present  pay  of  the  mes- 
senjiers  sufficient ;  I  believe  there  was  an  alteration  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury  ? 
— As  to  what  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  an  individual's  pay,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say ;  but  I  think  that  the  service  performed  by  a  messenger  is  well  paid  for  by 
525  Z.  a  year. 

3037.  What  was  the  salary  formerly? — The  salary  formerly  was  almost  a 
nominal  salary — 1  think  60  /.  a  year ;  but  then  the  emoluments  were  made  up 
of  salary  and  varying  amounts  of  board  wages.  When  a  messenger  was  abroad, 
he  received  13  ^.  4  rf.  a  day ;  and  when  at  home,  he  received  ds.  8d.  a  day ; 
then  he  had  his  mileage  profit  besides ;  these  constituted  the  gross  amount  of 
his  official  emoluments  ;  and  the  effect  of  that  system  was,  that  a  messenger  had 
no  inducement  to  stay  at  home  doing  nothing,  as  he  has  now. 

3038.  The  situation  was  much  better  formerly  than  it  is  now  ? — With  regard 
to  the  emoluments  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  I  fancy,  from  what  has  taken 
place,  and  v\hat  has  passed  through  my  hands,  that  the  messengers  generally 
made  800  /.  a  year ;  that  has  now  been  reduced  to  625  /.  a  year ;  but  then  that 
800  /.  a  year  must  be  considered  as  the  average  for  all  the  messengers ;  each 
individual  could  not  be  said  to  have  earned  that  amount;  some  made  more,  some 
less,  so  long  as  there  was  an  allowance  for  mileage ;  in  short,  the  men  who 
travelled  the  most  got  the  most  money. 

3039.  Chairman.]  On  what  grounds  was  an  alteration  made  in  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  messengers  ? — It  was  considered  that  they  had  too  large  an 
allowance  for  the  work  they  performed. 

3040.  The  effect  of  the  mileage  system  was  to  give  them  too  much  money  ? 
—Yes. 

3041.  Might  not  the  same  result  have  been  attained  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  mileage  allowance? — Decidedly  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
there  will  be  some  arrangement  made  by  which  the  mileage  allowance  will  be 
restored,  but  upon  a  reduced  scale,  so  that  the  salary  and  emoluments  shall  not 
exceed  perhaps  from  525  /.  to  600  /.  a  year. 

3042.  Do  you  find  the  same  class  of  gentlemen  applying  for  the  situation  of 
messenger,  as  uncjer  the  former  system  ? — I  believe  so ;  I  do  not  see  any 
difference  ;  they  are  as  respectable  a  class  of  men  as  can  be  met  with  anywhere. 

3043.  Are  the  clerks  who  are  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office  superior  in 
ability  to  those  who  were  formerly  employed,  and  before  the  introduction  of  tlie 
Civil  Service  examinations  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  think  they  are  ;  I  think  that 
the  system  of  education  in  this  country  is  so  conducted  that  young  men  are  very 
rarely  properly  educated  for  useful  purposes,  and  if  they  pass  a  good  examination 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  it  is,  I  believe,  owing  to  their  Being 
gifted  with  good  natural  abiUties  and  being  judiciously  crammed. 

3044.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  that  you  have  not  gsdned  any 
advantage  ? — We  have  gained  a  negative  advantage ;  that-  is  to  say,  the  system 
tends  to  keep  out  grossly  ignorant  and  stupid  persons. 

3045.  The  JiLdge  Advocate.]  Do  you  attach  any  value  to  the  life  certificate 
that  is  sent  in ;  is  it  beneficial  in  any  way  to  the  State  r — ^The  only  value  that  I 
attach  to  it  is  that  which  has  been  already  stated,  that  it  enables  me  to  know 
precisely  whether  a  minister  has  been  absent  from,  or  present  at,  his  post  during 
any  given  time. 

3046.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which,  if  there  had  not  been  such 
a  system,  any  loss  would  have  accrued  to  the  State  ? — No ;  moreover  that  would 
imply  that  a  minister  could  be  a  dishonest  man. 

3047.  Upon  the  assumption  that  a  minister  was  an  honest  man,  you  do  not 
think  there  is  much  value  in  the  life  certificate  ? — No ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  adjust,  quarter  by  quarter,  the  amount  of  the  salaries  without  some  such 
arrangement ;  because  my  salary  list  must  correspond  with  the  life  certificate 
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prepared  for  the  Treasury  and  the  Pay  Office.     If  I  should  have  made  a  mistake  G.  L.  Coni^nghamp 
in  the  salary  list  of  one  quarter,  by  taking  away  too  much  from  a  minister  as  an  Esq. 

abatement  on  account  of  absence,  or  by  giving  him  more  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  which  I  may  find  out  inthe  course  of  the  ensuing  quarter,  then  the  difference 
is  adjusted  in  the  next  quarterns  salary  list. 

3048.  Chairman.']  Do  you  rely  entirely  upon  the  word  of  a  minister  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  absence  ? — When  any  man  is  about  to  leave  his  post,  he  notifies 
his  intention  to  the  Secretary  State,  and  then,  if  I  have  the  slightest  doubt  or 
suspicion  that  his  certificate  is  not  correct,  I  require  to  see  the  despatch  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  that  the  certificate  is  correct. 

3049.  Mr.  Hope.]  But  you  have,  I  suppose  practically,  no  occasion  to  resort 
to  that? — Never;  sometimes  they  are  remiss,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  sending 
home  their  life  certificates,  but  when  my  salary  list  is  being  prepared,  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  man  has  been  absent  from  his  post,  I  send  for  the  despatch 
to  enable  me  to  ensure,  as  far  as  I  can,  accuracy  in  the  salary  calculations. 

3050.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
service,  and  that  it  would  remedy  the  present  inequalities  of  the  service  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  if,  instead  of  paid  attach6ships,  there  were  established  the  rank 
of  second  and  third  secretaries  of  legation,  and  that  a  commission  should  be 
issued  to  any  gentleman  holding  such  a  post,  so  that  his  pension  might  date  from 
that  time ;  do  you  think,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  service,  and  the 
ordinary  duration  of  it,  that  such  an  alteration  would  very  largely  increase  the 
pensions  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far  it  might  affect  the  question  of  pensions  ;  but 
80  far  as  the  question  of  giving  a  commission  to  a  paid  attach^  as  second  or  third 
secretary  of  legation  may  be  in  contemplation,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  calculate  his  services  for  a  future  pension  from  the  date 
of  that  commission  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  a  secretary  of 
legation  ;  and  thus  instead  of  being  called  paid  attach^  he  should  be  called  second 
or  third  secretary  of  legation. 

3051.  Supposing  that  such  an  arrangement  were  made,  and  effect  given  to  it 
with  regard  to  the  gentlemen  now  in  the  service,  would  they  not  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  sooner  than  they  would  be  under  the  present  system  ? — Yes ;  the  time 
would  be  measured  by  just  the  difference  of  time  between  the  date  of  his  present 
appointment  of  paid  attach^  and  the  time  when  in  ordinary  course  of  promotion 
he  would  have  been  made  second  secretary  of  legation.  For  the  period  between 
his  appointment  as  paid  attache  and  his  becoming  a  secretary  of  legation,  the 
Government  will  have  to  compensate  him  in  the  calculation  for  a  pension  for  that 
additional  period  of  service. 

3052.  Therefore,  taking  into  consideration,  what  you  must  understand  better 
than  we  can,  the  usual  duration  of  the  public  service,  do  you  think  it  likely  that 
pensions  would  be  claimed  under  such  a  new  regulation  so  much  sooner  than 
they  are  now  claimed,  that  it  would  make  any  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  pensions  ? — If  I  understand  the  question  rightly,  I  should  say  that  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  one  drawing  full  salary  abroad  to  retire  upon 
a  pension ;  it  is  rather  difficult  sometimes  to  persuade  sticklers  to  leave  the 
service,  and  to  go  upon  their  pensions. 

3053.  Therefore,  although  there  might  be  an  apparent  liability  to  an  increase, 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  service,  that  the 
increase  would  be  considerable  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference 
one  way  or  the  other. 


Colonel  Charles  Townl^,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3054.  Mr.  Layard.]  I  believe  you  were  for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the 
"Foreign  Office  as  Queen's  Messenger  ? — I  was  in  the  service  for  19  years. 

3^55«  Are  you  still  in  the  service? — No ;  I  retired  on  a  superannuation  allow- 
ance two  years  ago. 

3056.  Were  you  in  the  service  when  the  changes  that  have  been  recently 
made  were  introduced  ? — Yes. 

3057.  Then  you  have  had  experience  both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  system  ? 
— Yes. 

3058.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  to  the  Conmiittee  the  difference 
between  the  two  as  to  the  amount  of  income  ?— Under  the  old  system  it  varied ; 
it  depended  so  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  work  which  a  messenger  performed ; 
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Chari^lfyLnku    ^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  Russia,  ot  in  Turkey,  where  he  had  to  ride  long  dis- 

_^'    tances,  the  pay  was  high,  because  the  allowances  were  high ;  in  Prussia  and  in 

6  June  1861.  France  they  were  less,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  his  income  depended 
entirely  upon  the  country  to  which  a  messenger  was  sent ;  T  have  known  it 
vary,  for  instance,  in  my  own  case,  400/.  and  fiSo  /.  in  one  year.  When  I  first 
became  a  messenger,  there  was  a  great  deal  going  on  in  Turkey,  and  I  went  out 
three  times  either  to  Constantinople  or  to  Alexinitza.  My  profits  were  then 
nearly  1,100Z.  in  one  year. 

3059.  Upon  what  system  was  the  salary  paid  at  that  time  ? — ^There  were 
certain  allowances  which  were  called  mileage  allowances ;  I  cannot  state  the 
exact  sum,  but  speaking  generally  it  was  perhaps  2s.  a  mile  in  Turicey  where 
the  travelling  is  exceedingly  cheap ;  in  foreign  countries  the  allowance  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  regulated  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  work  a  messenger 
performed ;  his  salary  was  merely  nomin^ 

3060.  That  system  is  no  longer  in  existence? — No;  and  it  was  not  in 
existence  when  I  left  the  service. 

3061.  How  are  the  messengers  now  paid? — They  were  paid  when  I  left  the 
service,  and  I  believe  the  system  still  continues,  in  this  way  :  They  have  a  fixed 
salary  of  525/.  a  year,  their  travelling  expenses  are  paid,  and  they  have  to  pay 
their  own  personal  expenses  out  of  the  525/.  a  year. 

306  J.  You  state  that  the  allowances  are  all  paid ;  what  allowances  did  yoa 
allude  to  ? — I  mean  the  allowances  for  travelling  by  railway  or  steamboat  The 
Foreign  Office  ascertained  from  a  variety  of  sources  the  probable  amount  of  the 
expenses  of  each  journey.  This  sum  is  advanced  to  the  messenger,  and  be  has 
to  pay  his  personal  expenses  out  of  the  525/.  Consequently,  the  less  work  a 
messenger  performs,  the  greater  are  his  profits. 

3063.  Mr.  /fop<?.]  You  mean  under  the  new  system  ? — Yes. 

3064.  Mr.  Layard.']  Do  you  think  whether  as  regards  the  public  service,  or 
as  regards  the  emoluments  of  the  Queen's  messengers,  that  the  present  syBtem 
is  less  satisfactory  them  the  old  one  ? — I  think,  as  regards  the  carrying  on  of 
the  public  service,  that  it  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  also  exceedingly  bad  for  the 
messengers ;  in  short,  it  is  offering  a  premium  for  idleness. 

3065.  Do  you  think  that  the  inducement  which  was  held  out  fi)rmerly  to  men 
of  character  and  position  to  enter  the  service  has  become  less  in  consequence  of 
the  change  that  has  taken  place?— That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
there  are  many  men  who  have  left  the  army^  for  instance,  who  probably  would 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  enter  the  service ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  life,  and 
the  messengers  are  treated  with  great  kindness  abroad  at  the  various  legations ; 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  life  for  a  young  man. 

3066.  The  position  abroad  of  the  Queen's  messengers  has  been  very  much 
improved,  has  it  not,  of  late  years  ? — Certainly.  They  are  treated  both  with 
kindness  and  consideration  abroad. 

3067.  The  ground  of  complaint  now,  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  payment,  and 
the  inducement  which  you  have  mentioned,  for  a  messenger  to  shirk  his  work  and 
stay  at  home  ?-- Yes ;  and  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  change  that  was  m^de, 
as  an  unjust  measure  carried  out  in  a  very  harsh  way ;  men  entered  the  service 
when  the  appointment  was  notoriously  worth  800/.  or  900/.  a  year;  insured 
their  lives  in  the  belief  thas  no  change  would  be  made,  and  are  now  in  distress. 

3068.  Air.  BaiUie  Cochrane.]  What  do  you  suppose  upon  the  average  they 
clear  out  of  this  525/.  a  year ;  is  it  all  clear  money  ? — You  receive  525/.  a  year, 
out  of  which  you  pay  your  own  personal  expenses. 

3069.  What  should  you  consider  the  clear  salary  was,  after  deducting  expenses 
on  the  road  ? — I  was  for  so  short  a  time  an  active  messenger,  after  the  new 
system  had  commenced,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  would 
depend  so  much  upon  the  personal  expenses  of  the  individual ;  some  men  live 
much  more  cheaply  at  an  hotel  than  others.  I  can  hardly  answer  the  question 
fairly.  A  messenger  who  now  remains  at  home,  and  avoids  his  duty,  is  twice  as 
well  paid,  as  the  man  who  keeps  his  shoulder  to  the  collar,  and  does  his  duty 
conscientiously  ;  there  are  numbers  who  do  their  duty  most  conscientiously,  and 
are  very  badly  paid  indeed. 

3070.  Chairman.]  How  does  it  happen  that  a  man  can  shirk  his  duty? — 
Simply  in  this  way.  Many  men  are  determined  to  do  their  duty,  whether  they 
are  ill,  or  whether  they  are  well.  The  Foreign  Office  has  made  a  regulation,  by 
which  a  messenger,  who  applies  for  leave  of  absence  on  the  ground  of  ill  healthy 
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Aall  be  examined  by  a  medical  man  whom  they  appoint,  and  sick  leave  is  alone  Colonel 

granted^  upon  a  certificate  being  given  by  him.  CUrks  Twmky. 

.3071.  Mr.  Laj/ard.]  Is  there  not  a  regular  roster  ? — Yes ;  and  the  first  three        TZ        ~ 
for  service  are  obliged  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  leave  of  ^^^ 

a3>sence  is  granted  by  Mr.  Conyngham,  on  grounds  which  he  considers  to  be 
good  grounds.  If  a  man  applies  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  he  must  be 
examined  by  the  medical  man ;  but  it  b  very  obvious  that  some  men  who  are 
anxious  to  do  their  duty  would,  even  althou^  they  felt  unwell^  go  on  with  their 
warkj  while  others  would  seek  for  every  excuse  to  avoid  it. 

3072.  Carman.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  service  to  return 
to  the  former  system,  even  although  so  large  an  allowance  was  not  made  for 
mileage? — I  have  not  seen  any  messenger  since  I  came  up  to  London,  but  I  have 
beard  that,  some  months  ago,  this  was  the  view  of  the  messengers  themselves ; 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  were  allowed  a  fixed  salary  (I  think)  of  300  /. 
a  year,  with  a  profit  of  3  (/•  a  mile. 

3073.  Mr.  Hope.]  What  was  the  old  mileage  allowance  ? —It  varied  very 
much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  ;  wherever  the  work  was  very  hard 
the  allowance  by  the  Foreign  Office  was  exceedingly  liberal. 

3074.  Was  that  distinction  an  advantage  ? — I  think  the  distinction  has  been  a 
hard  one,  because,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  you  went  to  sea,  which^  as  far  as  i 
am  concerned,  was  a  most  disagreeable  duty,  they  immediately  reduced  your 
mileage.  I  would  rather  have  travelled  for  2  i.  a  mile  by  land,  than  have  had 
6  d.  by  sea. 

3075.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Did  any  gentlemen  retire  when  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  made  the  alteration  which  has  been  referred  to  ? — I  retired,  but  simply  on 
the  ground  of  injury  received  in  the  service.  I  persoually  have  no  complaint  to 
make  against  the  Foreign  Office ;  they  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  but  I 
recollect  that  one  gentleman  did  retire,  Mr.  Capel. 

3076.  Would  you  have  retired  from  the  service  if  the  alteration  had  not  been 

made  ? — I  would  have  retired  if  I  could  have  affiarded  it,  the  very  day  it  was  -  - 

made,  because  I  think  we  were  treated  unjustly  and  harshly ;  I  think  it  was  an 
ni^ust  measure,  carried  out  in  a  very  harsh  manner.  Mr.  Capel  did  throw  up 
the  appointment. 

3077.  Mr.  Layer d.]  If  you  received  a  mileage  allowance,  the  expenses  of 
travelling  would  fall  upon  you  ? — Certainly. 

3078.  You  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  pensioii  ?-~Yei. 

3079.  How  does  a  messenger  become  entitled  to  a  pension  ? — ^After  a  oertaiii 
tramber  of  years'  service.  I  ought  to  mention,  that  in  putting  the  salary  at 
625  7.,  there  was  a  boon  accorded  to  the  messengers.  Under  the  old  superan- 
imation  allowance,  we  sbould  only  have  been  entitled  to  a  pension  calculated 
«fn  400 1,  a  year ;  but  Lord  Malmesbury,  when  he  gave  us  a  salary  of  625  L  a 
year,  appfied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  have  our  pensions  aikulated  on 
the  525  ?.,  and  not  upon  the  400 1. 

3080.  On  the  score  of  pensions^  tbe  change  was  rathar  a  beneficial  one  ?— 
Yes. 

308 1 .  Mr.  Bailiie  Cochrane.]  What  does  your  pension  amoimt  to  ? — I  receive. 
For  19  years*  active  service,  1921.  10  s.  a  year. 

3082.  Mr.  Laj/ard.]  There  is  no  riding  now,  ^s  there  was  formerly,  is  there? 
—No  ;  but  there  may  be.  A  messenger  now  goes  by  steamer  from  Marseilles 
*to  Constantinople ;  but  if  an  important  despatch  had  to  be  sent,  and  there 
-was  no  boat  going,  be  would  have  to  ride  from  Belgrade. 

3083.  The  old  establishment  is  no  longer  kq)t  up  at  Aleidnitza  ?— No ;  it  wae 
done  awOT  with  long  agou 

3084.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  stated^  in  answer  to  Mr.  Layard,  thsct  the  messenger 
jp^Si  Ins  expenses  out  of  the  mileage  allowance  ;  you  confine  that,  I  apprehend, 
-to  liis  personal  expenses ;  the  expenses  of  traveling  were  paid  besides  that 
mileage  ? — I  stated  that  the  messenger  paid  his  personal  expenses  out  of  his 
^salary  of  525  /.,  and  that  the  Foreign  Oflioe  paid  his  travdling  expenses. 

^085.  The  mileage  is  a  profit  of  so  much  a  mile,  is  it  not ;  that  is  given  to 
yoru? — There  is  none  now. 

3086.  But  <iie  old  mileage  allowaneef — ^Yes;  the  old  mileage  allowance  was 
7k  profit  t)f  so  much  a  nule. 

3087.  Then  you  bad  also  your  bill  for  post-horses,  railways  and  steamboats  ? 
— ^Yes. 
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Colonel  3088.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Was  there  not,  in  the  old  posting  days,  on  the 

Charles  Tawnley.  Continent,  an  advantage  gained  by  the  messengers  in  taking  travellers  in  their 

carriages  who  paid  them  something  for  the  accommodation?— Formerly  there 
6  June  1861.       ^as  SO.     Since  the  introduction  of  railways  this,  of  course,  has  ceased,  and 

even  before  that,  the  messenger  was  more  frequently  accompanied  by  a  friend 

who  only  paid  his  own  personal  expenses  on  the  road. 

3089.  Mr.  Hankey.']  Under  the  former  system  the  messengers  had  to  buy 
their  own  carriages,  had  they  not  ? — ^Yes ;  we  all  had  to  buy  carriages ;  and 
when  the  present  system  was  introduced,  and  the  old  one  was  done  away  with, 
I  had  a  carriage  for  which  Adams  and  Hooper  charged  200  guineas,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  allowed  me  25/.  for  it. 

3090.  Mr.  Layard.]  Are  the  messengers  paid  in  advance  their  expenses,  or 
are  they  paid  on  their  return  ?— They  always  receive  a  sufficient  allowance  to 
take  them  out. 

3091.  Mr.  Hope  (to  Mr.  Conyngham).]  Do  you  confirm  what  Colonel  Townley 
has  stated  as  to  the  eflfect  of  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  paying  messengers  ? 
—I  do ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  messengers  should  have  a 
mileage  profit,  and  a  smaller  salary  than  they  have  now. 

3092.  And  for  the  reasons  that  he  has  given  r — Yes ;  those  reasons  being 
that  there  would  then  be  an  inducement  for  every  messenger  to  do  his  work 
instead  of  shirking  his  work. 

3093.  You  find,  practically,  that  there  is  but  little  disposition  to  go  abroad? 
— Yes. 


The  Honourable  Charles  Spring  Eke,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

The  Hon.  3094.  ChairmanJ]  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  aiQ 

a  Spring  Rice,  one  of  the  Senior  Clerks. 
~— ^"""^  3095.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  on  diplomatic  service  ? — I  went  to  Paris 

with  Lord  Clarendon  on  his  special  mission. 

3096.  Have  you  ever  thought  upon  the  subject  of  a  possible  improvement 
both  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  by  a  more  general 
interchange  of  duty  than  is  now  the  practice  ? — Yes ;  I  have  censidered  the 
subject  both  with  reference  to  temporary  exchanges  or  amalgamation;  and 
I  find,  as  to  temporary  exchanges,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
opinion  on  the  part  of  both  branches  of  the  service  that  good  results  would 
ensue  if  they  were  carried  out  oftener.  We  at  home  should  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  presence  amongst  us  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  things  abroad,  which  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  for  us  at  home  to  obtain  ;  and  the  home  establishment  would^ 
on  the  other  hand,  profit  very  largely  by  being  occasionally  employed  abroad. 

3097.  For  what  length  of  time  would  you  recommend  temporary  exchanges  ? 
— ^The  system  has  already  been  carried  out  to  a  certain  extent.  Gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  to  serve  abroad,  and  I  think  the  time  generally  varies  from  one 
to  two  years  ;  but  there  has  been  no  absolute  rule  of  practice. 

3098.  Do  you  desire  that  those  exchanges  should  be  more  extensively  made  ? 
—Certainly ;  but  I  think  you  would  find  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  system 
without  hardship,  if  made  compulsory,  upon  the  present  footing  of  the  services. 

3009.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  requiring  that  every  diplomatic  servant 
should,  if  he  receives  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  legation,  have  undergoae 
two  years'  training  in  the  Foreign  OfiSce  ? — I  think  that  great  advantage  would 
result  from  such  training,  and  that  every  person  who  goes  ahroad  should  serve 
for  a  certain  period  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  that  system  is  practically  in  force, 
as  regards  attaches,  who  work  for  six  months  with  us  before  going  to  their  poets. 

3100.  That  six  months'  service  is  compulsory,  is  it  not? — jfes,  that  is  an 
absolute  rule. 

3101.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  extending'  that  period,  we  will  say,  to 
two  years'  service ;  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  at  the  commencement  of  th^r 
career,  but  before  they  attain  a  certain  position,  such  as  secretary  of  legation  ?-^ 
The  difllculty  that  I  see  is,  that  the  class  of  men  who  come  to  work  at  the  Foreign 
Office  to  prepare  for  the  diplomatic  service  might  feel  it  rather  hard  to  be  kept 
for  so  long  period  from  a  more  brilliant  career,  and  one  to  which  they  are 
naturally  looKing  forward  as  a  pleasanter  form  of  life. 
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3102.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  working  of  the  office  would  be  injured  by  The  fion. 
the  introduction  of  this,  so  to  say,  changeable  element  ? — No ;  I  do  not  see  that  C.  Spring  Rich 
we  should  suffer  the  least  from  it.  

3103.  Have  you  had  in  your  own  department  gentlemen   who  have  been  6Jtinei86fj 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  service? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  any  who  have  actually 

served  abroad;  but  attaches,  who  were  going  out,  have  worked  in  my  depart- 
ment. 

3104.  You  are  of  opinion  that  both  services  would  gain  by  an  increased  inter- 
change of  duty  ? — Most  decidedly. 

3105.  With  regard  to  the  young  men  whom  you  have  had  lately  in  the  office 
as  attaches,  do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  examination  is  satisfactory? 
— I  think  that  it  has  made  very  little  difference,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  class 
of  men  we  have  had  in  the  service ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I  am  against  the  examination ;  for  I  think  it  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  if 
only  as  keeping  out  persons  notoriously  incompetent. 

3106.  Is  there  any  respect  in  which  you  think  that  examination  might  be 
beneficially  altered  ? — I  should  be  disposed  to  do  away  with  the  second  examina- 
tion. At  present  there  is  an  examination  when  a  young  man  is  appointed  unpaid 
attache ;  after  he  has  been  at  his  post  for  a  certain  time  as  unpaid  attache^  and 
before  he  is  made  paid  attache,  he  has  to  undergo  a  second  examination,  and  in 
that,  I  think,  there  is  a  mistake,  and  sometimes  a  hardship.  The  persons  under 
whom  he  has  acted  abroad,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  what  he  is  worth  during  that  time  ;  and  to  bring  him  home  and 
subject  him  to  another  examination  after  that,  is  throwing  upon  the  examiners^ 
I  think,  a  duty  which  they  are  not  qualified  to  perform.  I  know  a  case  myself 
of  a  young  man  who  was  attached  to  a  foreign  mission,  and  who  served  so  satis- 
iactorily,  that  he  was  selected  for  special  service ;  the  minister  reported  very 
highly  of  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  he  was  appointed  to  a  paid  attache- 
ship  ;  he  then  came  home,  and  was  plucked  in  his  examination.  On  a  second 
examination  he  passed,  but  here  was  a  man  who  was  notoriously  competent  for 
his  post,  who  had  received  the  approval  of  all  persons  under  whom  he  had 
served,  but  who  failed  from  some  difficulty  in  his  examination,  which  may  have 
been  accidental  or  trivial  in  itself,  as  he  succeeded  shortly  afterwards  upon  a 
second  examination. 

3107.  May  not  that  difficulty  have  occurred  from  some  inability  to  acquire 
foreign  languages,  which  is  a  qualification  in  itself  almost  indispensable  for 
the  diplomatic  service? — It  may  have  been  so,  and  the  examiners  might  be 
justified ;  but  still  the  hardship  of  the  case  was  considered  to  be  very  great. 

3108.  Do  you  think  that  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
young  men  who  have  entered  the  Foreign  Office  with  regard  to  their  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  r — I  should  say  not  in  my  time. 

3109.  Is  the  general  competence  of  the  young  men  with  regard  to  foreign 
languages  satisfactory  ? — Some  of  them  are  possessed  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ments in  this  respect ;  and  the  same  result  might  be  anticipated  in  other  cases, 
if  our  system  afforded  motives  for  self-cultivation. 

3110.  Are  you  not,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  very  much  thrown  upon  trans- 
lators  and  interpreters  with  respect  to  business  which  might  be  performed  in  the 
office  by  gentlemen  in  the  office  if  they  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of 
those  languages  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  we  are  ;  but  the  Foreign  Office  profits  by 
the  assistance  of  an  able  and  experienced  translator;  and  labour  is  cast  on  him 
which  might  possibly  be  transferred  with  advantage  to  the  young  men  in  the 
office. 

31 11.  Mr.  LayardJ]  You  allude  to  Mr.  Norris? — Yes. 

3112.  Chairman.']  Supposing  the  young  men  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
leading  European  languages,  would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  that  that  work 
should  be  done  by  them  ? — Most  decidedly;  but  you  have  to  remember  that 
considering  the  test  of  their  entrance  examination,  they  are  scarcely  expected  to 
do  so ;  the  subjects  of  examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  only  really  require  a 
decent  knowledge  of  French ;  other  languages  are  admissible  in  addition,  but 
they  are  not  a  necessary  qualification. 

3113.  Would  the  })rospects  of  a  young  man  in  the  Foreign  Office  be  much 
improved  if  he  were  known  to  be  a  very  competent  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
scholar?— His  chances  of  occasional  employment  abroad  might  be  increased,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  any  necessary  eflfect  upon  his  permanent  prospects. 
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The  Hon.  31 14.  Might  hot  such  an  interchange  of  offices  as  you  have  proposed  have 

a  Spring  Bice,    the  additional  advantag^e  of  bringing  into  the  Foreign  Office  gentlemen  who, 

"       from  residence  in  foreign  counlries,  had  acquired  an   intimate  knowledge  of 

6  June  1861.      foreign  languages  ? — I  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  for  we 

are  certainly  in  want  of  persons  having  a  real  local  knowledge  of  things  abroad ;' 

and  I  cannot  forget,  to  take  one  instance,  how  largely  the  Foreign  Office  profited 

by  the  abilities  and  experience  of  Mr.  Mellish,  who  was  so  thoroughly  conversant 

with  all  German  matters. 

3115.  The  frequent  presence,  therefore,  of  gentlemen  possessing  local  know- 
ledge of  countries  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  you  would 
conceive  to  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  working  of  the  Foreign  Office  quite 
apart  from  any  individual  benefit  to  be  derived  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  service. 

3116.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  give  additional  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business  ? — Certainly. 

3117.  Might  not  such  a  practice  operate  advantageously  in  the  cases  of 
gentlemen  who  are  now,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  French  service,  en  disponibiliUy 
when  they  are  really  thrown  temporarily  out  of  the  public  service  ? — I  think 
there  might  be  occasional  opportunities  of  employing  such  gentlemen,  but 
they  would  be  very  exceptional  cases,  and  I  would  submit  that  such  cases  are 
best  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  systems  of  allowances  whilst  en  disponibiUU^ 
of  traitement  d'inactiviti^  or  of  Ruhegenms^  which  prevail  in  many  continental 
services. 

3118.  Is  it  not  a  very  hard  case  that  gentlemen  should  be  entirely  dis- 
missed Irom  the  public  service  on  account  of  some  political  circumstances  with 
which  they  have  no  connection? — I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  the  individual^ 
and  also  that  it  operates  very  areatly  against  the  public  interest.  A  man 
is  educated,  and  you  employ  him  for  a  certain  time,  and  then,  for  no  fault  of 
his  own,  he  is  actually  retired,  and  loses  all  benefit  of  his  service ;  I  think  that 
the  public  should  give  him  a  retainer ;  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
public  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  salary  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in  active 
service,  simply  us  a  retainer  for  the  individual ;  after  having  looked  forward  to 
the  service  as  a  profession,  to  be  suddenly  stranded  by  the  accident  of  some 
political  change,  seems  to  be  a  hardship. 

3119.  Suppose  such  an  interchange  between  the  services  as  you  have  recom- 
mended were  10  take  place,  would  you  desire  that  the  mode  of  introduction  into 
the  foreign  service,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  should  be  different  from  what 
it  is  nowf— I  should  be  glad  to  see  one  examination  established  for  the  two 
services,  the  Home  and  the  Foreign ;  I  can  conceive  no  reason  why  the  two 
services,  dealt  with  upon  that  principle^  should  have  different  classes  of  exami* 
nation,  and  at  present  the  principle  of  examination  is  peculiar.  For  the  Foreiirn 
Service,  which  is  unpaid,  you  have  one  entrance  examination,  which  is  a  higher 
educational  test  than  that  imposed  on  candidates  for  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
is  a  paid  office.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  diplomatic  gentleman  has  to  undergo 
an  examination  after  that ;  so  that  there  is  a  double  educational  test  for  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  a  very  slight  mediocre  test  for  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
sjrstem,  in  short,  places  the  Foreign  Office,  educationally  speaking,  at  a  very 
low  level,  for,  at  present,  the  test  is  not  much  more  than  an  ordinary  boy  <rf 
14,  with  a  proper  education,  ought  to  be  able  to  answer. 

3 1 20.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  disadvantage  would  result  from  raising  the 
standard  of  the  examination  generally? — No;  I  perceive  that  our  examinations, 
as  compared  with  the  French,  and  even  with  the  Russian,  as  given  in  the  Minis- 
ters' reports  which  are  before  the  Committee,  are  certainly  not  a  very  unreason- 
ably high  test.  There  are  some  accounts  of  the  systems  of  examination  in 
Russia  and  France  and  other  countries  in  those  reports,  which  include  high 
tests  of  qualification,  and  I  see  that  the  Russians  even  go  so  far  as  to  have  an 
examination  upon  political  economy,  using  a  translation  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
book  as  a  text  book. 

3121.  Do  you  desire  in  any  way  to  connect  the  foreign  service  with  the 
general  education  of  the  country? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  systeoi 
applicable.  Our  service,  as  compared  with  foreign  services,  seems  to  be  almost 
the  only  one  in  which  there  is  not  that  sort  of  connexion ;  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  hand  in  the  following  examples,  showing  how  the  principle  is  applied  in 
different  countries. 
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\_The  same  was  handed in^  as  Jbllows :]  The  Hon. 

C  Spring  JRice. 

In  Austria,  candidates  who  have  not  gone  through  ihe  university  course  of  studies,  are  

only  in  special  cases  allowed  to  proceed  to  diplomatic  examination. 

In  Belgium,  attaches  must  take  a  degrpe  of  Candidat  en  Philosophie  et  Lettres  in  a  Belgium 
university. 

In  Brazil,  sraduates  are  preferred  as  candidates,  and  exempt  from  examination. 

In  Denmark,  candidates  have,  as  a  general  rule,  a  university  education,  and  have  taken 
degrees. 

In  France,  candidates  are  examined,  unless  they  produce  a  diploma  of  LicencU  en 
Droit. 

In  Greece,  a  certificate  of  university  study  required,  and  gmduates  preferred. 

In  the  Netherlands,  candidates  have  a  special  examinatijn,  unless  they  have  passed  the 
degree  of  Doct*  r  of  Laws. 

In  Prussia,  candidates  must  have  passed  three  years  in  the  university  system. 

In  Sardinia,  candidates,  if  civilians,  must  have  passed  an  examination  for  a  Master's 
de^ee. 

In  Sweden,  secretaries  must  pass  a  university  examination. 

In  Prussia,  candidates  are  stated  generally  to  have  been  at  universities  or  Government 
schools,  and  to  have  a  certain  rank  thereby  conferred. 

There  are,  however,  some  objections  stated  in  the  ministers'  reports.  Mr.  Ward, 
of  Hamburj!,  says  that  the  system  would  be  unpopular  in  England,  where  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  purely  industrial  pursuits  prepon- 
derated over  those  who  devote  themselves  to  literature  and  art ;  but  this  objection 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  saying  that  you  must  lower  your  standard  of 
qualification,  in  order  to  include  an  inferior  class  of  men.  Mr.  Ward  also  con- 
siders that  difficulties  would  result  from  a  disproportion  between  the  number  of 
graduates  who  might  become  candidates  and  the  number  of  annual  vacancies. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  universities  have  to  supply  the  ranks  of 
other  professions. 

3122.  Why  would  you  connect  them  entirely  with  public  education? — 
Simply  from  the  difficulty  of  recognising  any  other  system.  If  you  could  take 
in  other  universities  or  schools  under  any  system,  I  should  be  ulad  to  do  it ;  I 
should  not  make  it  a  close  thing  as  connected  with  our  universities ;  but  I  only 
mention  the  universities  as  the  only  recognized  body  that  one  can  refer  to. 

3123.  Would  you  absolutely  require  a  university  education,  or  would  you  be 
contented  to  take  it  as  a  substitute  for  another  examination  ? — I  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  university  certificate  entitle  a  man  at  once  to  be  considered  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  public  service,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  this  an  indis- 
pensable condition. 

3124.  You  know  very  well  what  a  university  degree  is  worth;  would  you 
consider  that  sufficient? — No;  but  I  should  consider  a  special  certificate,  ^iven 
by  a  special  competent  authority,  (for  instance,  from  All  Souls'  College,  under 
the  new  system  established  there),  as  probably  good  evidence  of  fitness. 

3125.  Would  you,  in  that  case,  have  a  diplomatic  examination  at  the  imi- 
versities? — ^Yes;  certainly.  I  made  inquiries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  Stanley  wrote  from  Oxford,  that  he  considered  the  Wensleydale  decision 
liad  made  All  Souls*  available  for  the  purpose,  and  that  we  should  very  possibly 
have  a  good  supply  of  persons  fit  for  diplomatic  appointments.  Dr.  Wbewell, 
on  the  other  hand,  wrote  from  Cambridge,  that  he  thought  that  as  yet  Cambridge 
would  not  do  much,  from  the  want  of  a  professor  of  international  law. 

3126.  A  suggestion  has  been  made,  with  regard  to  an  alteration  in  the  titles 
of  the  attaches,  and  that  some  advantage  would  result  from  that ;  do  you  agree 
with  that  ? — ^The  creation  of  second  secretaries  of  legation,  I  think,  is  referred 
to,  and  I  see  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  reported  from  abroad,  are  in  favour 
of  it,  because  there  is  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  the  position  of  our  attaches, 
on  account  of  their  title,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  second  secretaries  in  foreign 
services.  The  French  were  obliged  to  modify  their  system  from  finding  the 
inconveniences  of  it  I  should  also  be  very  glad  to  see  the  change  made,  with 
a  view  to  dating  the  pensions  from  an  earlier  period  of  service.  At  present,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  hardship  in  the  postponement  of  the  pension.  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Berlin,  gives  his  own  case  as  an  instance,  and  he  says,  *^  After  four 
years  as  unpaid,  and  12  years  as  paid  attache,  and  nearly  eight  years  as  secretary, 
J  had  a  severe  illness.  Had  I  not  recovered  I  should  have  served  24  years,  and 
bad  no  claim  to  a  pension/' 

3127.  Would  you  desire  to  limit  the  interchange  between  the  two  services  to 
0.47.  M  M  2  the 
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Tlie  Hon.        the  junior  branches  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  extended  to  the  senior  branch; 

p:Spnng  Rice.    \  speak  first  with  reference  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I  think  that  as  long  as  we 

71        TT       are  utterly  without  a  motive  for  exertion,  and  whilst  there  is  no  opening  for  an 

t>  une  18  I.      honourable  ambition,  we  shall  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  get  into  a  state  of 

stagnation,  and  that  would  certainly  not  be  for  our   advantage,  nor  for  the 

advantage  of  the  public.    At  present  it  may  be  said,  with  regard  to  the  Foreiga 

Office,  that  beyond  a  feeling  of  duty  we  have  no  motive  at  all,  except  a  pecuniary 

one,  which  can  act  either  as  a  stimulus  for  exertion  or  in  rewarding  merit ;  and 

I  think  that  ue  should  have  larger  motives  and  larger  ambitions.     As  long  as  the 

prospects  of  our  seniors  and  assistants  are  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  office,  1 

should  fear  there  will  eventually  be  a  tendency  to  inertness,  if  not  to  indifference, 

in  many  cases. 

3128.  Would  you  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an  advantage,  if  the  custom  of 
the  country  allowed  it  to  become,  for  instance,  a  secretary  of  legation,  or 
secretary  of  embassy  ? — I  should  be  glad,  for  the  interests  of  our  branch  of  the 
service,  if  such  a  possibility  were  opened  to  us. 

3129.  Do  you  admit  the  disadvantages  with  regard  to  the  general  working  of 
the  oflBice,  which  it  has  been  suggested  would  result  from  such  an  alteration  ? — 
I  think  they  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that,  practically*  interchanges  would 
be  rare,  though  very  advantageous,  in  special  cases.  In  both  services  I  should 
anticipate,  that  before  men  had  reached  the  period  of  life  we  are  now  contem- 
plating, they  would  have  adapted  themselves  to  their  form  of  life,  and  would  be 
indisposed  to  change. 

3130.  Would  you  approve  of  the  introduction  into  the  higher  posts  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  persons  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  service  ? — I 
think  that  we  have  lost  something  in  departing  from  the  old  practice  of  occasional 
changes  when  there  was  a  change  of  Government.  I  think  that  the  service 
might  sometimes  profit  by  the  presence  of  an  eminent  political  man  at  Paris, 
for  example,  although  it  would  only  be  upon  very  rare  occasions  that  a  great 
political  leader  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  go.  The  French  pursued  that 
system  after  we  gave  it  up.  There  has  been  a  frequent  change  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  and  the  embassy  in  London. 

3131.  Are  you  aware  that  any  disadvantage  to  the  service  has  resulted  from 
the  occasional  introduction  of  men  of  political  experience  into  the  higher  branches 
of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No ;  I  am  nor. 

31 32.  That  being  the  case,  would  not  the  introduction  into  the  diplomatic 
service  of  persons  who  have  held  the  higher  posts  in  the  Foreign  Office  be  some- 
what analogous  ? — Such  as  the  under  secretaries  ? 

31 33.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  felt  any  real  jealousy  of  such 
appointments  in  the  service;  the  persons  who  have  held  the  positions  of  under 
Becretaries  with  us  have  been  men  of  ability  and  position,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
that  it  would  be  felt  as  any  hardship. 

3134.  Would  not  their  education  have  been  one  that  would  fit  them  emi- 
nenfly  for  the  diplomatic  service? — Most  certainly ;  and  I  shall  be  Iglad  to  quote 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Napier  upon  that  point ;  he  says,  "  I  would  not  make  the 
profession  absolutely  close.  There  are  emergencies  in  which  a  Parliamentary 
statesman,  an  influential  cabinet  minister,  the  representative  man  of  some  policy 
or  opinion,  would  make  the  best  ambassador.  In  such  cases  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  by  exercising  their  superior  discretion,  would  create  no  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  is  not  good  for  us  to  stand  apart.  We  have  need  of  confederates  con- 
versant with  our  interests,  and  capable  of  defending  them." 

31 35*  Is  there  any  other  general  remark  that  you  wish  to  make  upon  that 
subject  ?— I  was  anxious  to  remark  upon  the  rather  alarming  statements  that 
have  been  made  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  increase  that  there  might  be 
in  the  amount  of  the  charge  to  the  public,  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  on  a 
different  footing.  Those  statements  seem  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a  fallacy, 
combining  the  maximum  advantages  of  two  systems ;  viz.,  the  system  of 
diplomatic  pensions  as  now  calculated,  and  that  of  diplomatic  pensions  as 
they  would  be  calculated  by  years'  service  bci^inning  from  the  period  of  the 
appointment,  say,  of  second  secretary.  Of  course  Parliament,  if  it  sanctioned 
such  an  alteration,  and  gave  the  profession  the  advantage  of  a  calculation  by  years* 
service,  would  require  a  revision  of  the  present  rate  of  salary,  and  that  rate  of 
salary  should  be  revised,  1  should  say,  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the  salary 
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into  salary,  properly  so  called,  and  what  is  called /raw  de  representation.     You  rj«    ^^^ 

would  not  retire  a  man  and  give  him  an  allowance  t'ovfrais  de  representation.  c^  Spring  Mice. 

3136.  Mr.  Layard.]  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  relative  position  of  the 

^gentlemen  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  diplomatic  service;  for  example,  6JuneiM>K 
would  you  consider  an  attach^  in  the  position  of  a  clerk,  and  a  secretary  of 

embassy,  or  secretary  of  legation,  in  the  position  of  a  chief  clerk  ? — Yes, 

3137.  And  the  head  of  a  mission  in  that  of  an  under  secretary  of  State  ? — Yes. 
But  there  is  no  principle  as  yet  laid  down  as  to  comparative  ranks. 

3138.  With  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  to  those  different  officers  at  the  present 
moment,  what  proportion  do  they  bear  the  one  to  the  other  ? — Our  pay  in  the 
Foreign  Office  begins  at  100  Z.  a  year,  and  the  person  receivinj;  that  salary 
would  rank  with  an  unpaid  attache  who  might  go  on  for  two  or  more  years  with- 
out any  pay,  and  there  you  would  have  at  once  a  difficulty  in  amalgamation,  unless 
you  adopted  the  system,  which  hM  been  strongly  recommended,  of  paying  the 
-attaches. 

3139.  For  instance,  the  pay  of  the  chief  clerk  is  more  considerable  than  the 
pay  of  a  secretary  of  legation,  is  it  not  ? — The  pay  of  the  Paris  secretary  does 
not,  I  believe,  amount  to  so  much  as  that  of  the  chief  clerk. 

3140.  Then,  would  the  chief  clerk  be  willing  to  exchange  into  a  position 
where  he  would  receive  a  much  lower  salary  ? — Scarcely,  I  should  think. 
Our  chief  clerk  after  long  service  has  reached  the  head  of  his  service.  There  is 
oio  parity  between  his  position  and  that  of  a  secretary, 

3141.  You  think  that  the  obiection  would  not  be  so  great  to  the  exchange, 
<X)nsidering  the  advantages? — taking  the  case  of  the  senior  clerks,  I  think  you 
would  have  men  ready  to  make  the  exchange,  and  who  would  set  off  the  chance 
of  preferment  against  a  small  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

3142.  You  say  that  you  think  these  interchanges  should  be  voluntary;  do 
you  mean  that  you  would  not  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  matter? — I  should  not  allow  of  any  exchange,  or  of  any  arrange- 
ment at  all,  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  1  think  if  you  had 
any  system  which  allowed  a  man  from  one  service  to  move  into  the  other,  without 
the  Secretary  of  State  having  a  perfect  power  of  approval  or  refusal,  that  it  woidd 
only  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  both  services. 

3143.  If  the  system  of  interchange  would  be  so  great  an  advantage  to  the 
public  service,  why  should  it  not  be  made  compulsory  ? — My  only  reason 
for  not  making  it  compulsory  is  from  feeling  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  hardship  to  individuals.  We  have  men 
who,  from  private  means  or  for  family  reasons,  would  very  much  object  to  be 
compelled  to  go  abroad,  and  I  think  that  you  would  secure  all  the  advantages 
without  making  it  a  strictly  compulsory  rule  ;  you  would  get  no  good  by  com- 
pelling an  unwilling  man  to  change  his  form  of  life. 

3144.  Do  you  not  think  that  putting  it  on  the  footing  that  you  propose, 
would  rather  tend  to  keep  men  continually  thinking  of  persons  with  whom  they 
could  exchange,  and  rather  unsettle  them  ? — I  think  it  would  to  a  certain  degree 
be  exposed  to  that  objection,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  set  off  that  disadvantage 
against  the  disadvantage  that  we  now  labour  under  of  a  possible  stagnation  at 
home.  And  there  are  many  instances  which  certainly  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  gentlemen  abroad,  who  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  home  for  a  time  to  £ngland,  and  who  would  be  ready 
to  spend  that  time  in  working  with  us. 

3145.  The  young  men  that  you  have  now  in  the  Foreign  Office,  are  the 
-same  class,  are  they  not,  as  the  young  men  who  enter  the  diplomatic  servicer 

f,  should  say  so. 

3146.  They  come  from  the  same  rank  in  society  ? — Yes. 

3147.  Is  it  not  the  c&se  that  a  young  man  in  the  Foreign  Office  requires  some 
private  fortune  in  addition  to  his  pay  ? — ^Yes ;  I  should  say  so,  certainly,  and 
that  rule  applies  to  both  services.  I  think  we  may  say  that  we  have  an  absolute 
property  qualification  enforced  in  the  diplomatic  line,  but  not  enforced,  I  think, 
as  it  is  in  the  French  service  and  the  Sardinian  service,  where  there  is  an 

-  absolute  necessity  to  bring  a  certificate  that  a  man  possesses  a  certain  fortune ; 
tut,  practically,  our  system  of  unpaid  labour  requires  that  every  gentleman 
should  possess  at  the  outset  a  certain  competency. 

3148.  No  such  property  qualification  is  required  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No; 
i>ut  if  you  consider  that  a  man  begins  with  100/.  a  yeari  and  goes  on  receiving  a 
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The  Hon         small  increase  of  10/.  a  year,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  men  to  exist  without 
€.  Spring  Bice,    some  private  means. 

3 '49-  I  am  not  to  gather  from  anything  you  have  stated  that  you  would 

^  JoneiSfii.  limit  the  choice  in  diplomacy  to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge  ? — By  no  means  :  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  extended  to  all  educational  institutions ;  so  far  as  it 
might  be  possible  to  bring  candidates  to  one  test. 

3150.  You  think  that  a  certificate  from  an  institution  that  could  afford  a 
competent  education  would  be  sufficient  for  the  first  examination  ? — Yes. 

3151.  You  would  not  limit  the  certificate  to  Cambridge  or  to  Oxford? — No, 
certainly  not ;  in  saying  that,  \  should  be  glad  to  reserve  a  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  deal  with  all  these  cases,  the  certificate  only  placing 
a  man  as  a  candidate  before  him  ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  enormously  important 
for  the  well-being  of  the  service  that  there  should  be  that  personal  relation 
between  the  patron  and  the  persons  selected,  which  is  involved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  a  certain  extent  nominating  the  men.  I  think  otherwise  the 
service  suffers ;  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  for  the  person  appointed  by  him, 
I  think,  is  very  important  for  the  public  service. 

3152.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Would  you  not  have  a  test  for  the  French 
language  ;  suppose  a  gentleman  produced  the  certificate  that  you  speak  of, 
would  you  allow  him  to  join  a  mission  without  being  examined  in  French? — If 
the  certificate  did  not  prove  that  he  was  competent  in  foreign  languages,  I 
should  consider  it  insuflScient ;  French  I  should  consider  indispensable. 

3  J  53.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  voluntary  exchanges  between 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service  should  be  permitted  without  any 
previous  intimation  being  given  to  the  foreign  minister  that  there  was  any  such 
intention  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement? — No;  I  expressly  stated  that  I 
thought  that  all  exchanges  should  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

3154.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  negotiation  for  such  an  arrangement 
should  take  place  between  gentlemen  who  wished  to  make  such  an  exchange, 
without  a  previous  intimation  that  there  was  an  intention  to  enter  into  such  a 
negotiation  being  made  to  the  foreign  minister  ? — I  should  be  better  pleased  to 
see  all  those  exchanges  part  of  a  system,  that  they  should  be  suggested  rather 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  then  the 
feelings  of  the  individuals  should  be  consulted  as  well  as  their  qualifications 
ascertained. 

3^55'  May  it  not  be  the  case,  that  the  foreign  minister  may  consider  that  it 
might  be  very  proper  for  any  person  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  make  an 
exchange  with  a  person  at  one  particular  court,  so  as  to  be  placed  at  that 
particular  court,  and  yet  he  might  be  of  opinion  that  the  person  desiring  to 
efi'ect  such  an  exchange  was  not  a  proper  person,  or  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  such  a  person  should  make  an  exchange  to  another  court  ? — I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  question. 

315G.  I  mean  this ;  do  you  not  think,  with  regard  to  exchanges  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  that  a  foreign  minister  might  be  of 
opinion  that  the  person  who  wished  to  make  an  exchange,  and  to  quit  the 
Foreign  Office,  would  be  perfectly  qualified  to  go  to  some  particular  court,  hut 
not  to  any  court  ? — Certainly,  there  would  be  cases  of  that  sort. 

31.57,  Chairman.]  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  gentleman  was  wanted  in  a 
special  department,  for  instance,  in  the  German  department  of  the  office,  might, 
not  the  foreign  minister  direct  some  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  competent  gentleman  in  the  diplomatic  service  who  might  wish  to  take  that 
place? — I  should  think  that  some  arrangement  of  that  sort  would  be  often 
feasible. 

3158.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  Is  there  any  machinery  in  All  Souls'  College  at 
present  for  educating  young  men  for  diplomacy  ? — I  have  understood  that  in 
the  new  constitution  for  All  Souls'  College  such  objecis  are  contemplated. 

3159.  Do  you  understand  that  the  authorities  there  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion in  the  direction  of  diplomacy  r — I  can  read  so  much  as  I  know  upon  that 
subject  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Stanley  to  me  ;  he  says,  ''  An  ofjportunity  is 
just  opened  which  might  be  seized  with  great  advantage.  The  Wensleydade 
decision  has  compelled  the  reluctant  All  Souls'  to  obey  the  ordinance  of  the 
University  Commissioners,  and  the  result  of  this  ought  to  be  a  harvest  of  diplo* 
matic  students."     In  the  case,  however,  of  Cambridge,  matters  are  not  at  present 
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in  so  favourable  a  position,  for  Dr.  Whewell  reports,  *'  I  do  not  know  that  we         The  Hoo. 
could  at  present  get  from  the  university  a  good  preparation  for  the  diplomatic     ^*  ^P^e  ^'^** 
service,  our  modern  history  and  Roman  law  lectures  might  be  of  use,  but  we       ~ 
want  much  a  professor  of  international  law,  and  some  scholarships  on  the  same 
subject.     Such  institutions,  if  established,  might  make  a  school  of  international 
law,  from  which  diplomacy  might  draw  recruits." 

3160.  Cbaimian.']  Is  it  not  supposed  that  in  the  foundation  of  Downing 
College  at  Cambridge,  there  was  a  similar  intention  ?— Mr.  Pitt,  I  believe, 
originally  proposed  that  the  foundation  of  Downing  College  should  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  educating  men  for  the  public  service,  I  beUeve 
specially  for  diplomacy ;  but  the  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out. 

3161.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ]  Have  you  formed  any  strong  opinion  about  the 
smpll  missions  in  Germany  ? — I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  judging  what  ig 
the  amount  or  character  of  the  business  transacted  at  those  small  missions,  not 
having  been  employed  in  the  German  Department ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me, 
that  some  consoUdation  might  be  practically  advantageous,  considering  that 
distance  and  time  are  now  almost  annihilated^  and  the  motives  which  induced 
the  country  to  keep  up  separate  missions  in  many  places  must  be  modified 
accordingly. 

3162.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  multiply  the  charg^s-d'afFaires,  and  do 
away  with  the  regular  missions  to  a  certain  extent  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  class  of '  charg^s-d'affaires,  if  possible,  multiplied,  as  giving  employment 
for  men  in  the  middle  portion  of  their  life,  befi>re  they  become  entitled  to 
the  higher  prizes  of  their  profession,  and  when  they  are  in  full  activity  and  best 
working  order. 

3163.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  as  to  the  Secretaries  of  Legation 
being  paid  lower  in  proportion  to  their  services  than  other  diplomatic  officers  ? — 
Ko ;  I  have  not  heard  complaints  of  that  kind. 

3164.  It  was  suggested  the  other  day  to  the  Committee  that  the  first  appoint- 
ments in  the  diplomatic  service  might  be  given  away,  not  exactly  by  competition, 
but  by  having  an  examination  open  to  all  the  world,  that  the  examiners  should 
announce  who  were  the  dozen  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
examination,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  then  appoint  one  person  out 
of  that  dozen ;  should  you  object  to  that  arrangement  ?— I  do  not  much  like  the 
principle  of  open  competition  in  examinations. 

3165.  But  this  would  not  be  so.  It  was  suggested  that  a  power  should  be 
reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  chose  one  out  of,  say  a  dozen,  who  were 
certified  by  the  examiners  to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  examination  ; 
what  would  be  the  objection  to  that  ? — I  would  start  first  with  the  objection,  that 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  system  of  examination,  properly  so  called,  is 
really  a  sufficient  test  for  the  diplomatic  service,  and  I  cannot  express  my  views 
better  than  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Napier's  Report : — 
"  Diplomacy  is  a  limited  profession,  in  which  birth,  connexions,  early  associa- 
tions, manners,  and  other  qualities  inaccessible  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scholastic 
examiner,  are  of  no  small  importance.  Even  fortune  is  indispensable  in  the 
lower  ranks,  and  most  desirable  in  the  upper.  I  believe  that  the  purely  com- 
petitive system  might  entice  some  men  into  the  profession  who,  however  accom- 
plished, would  in  some  respects  be  unfitted  for  it,  who  would  become  disappointed^ 
and  would  eventually  retire  with  bitterness  and  loss." 

3166-7.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Is  not  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
exactly  that  which  exists  now,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  giving  an  appointment  to  anybody  who  has  distinguished  himself,  i£ 
he  thinks  proper  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  appointments. 

3168.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  It  was  stated  the  other  day  that  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  had  expressed  a  wish  that  before  they  left  this 
country  for  the  posts  abroad  to  which  they  were  nominated,  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying,  for  about  a  year,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Foreign 
OflSce,  international  law,  and  subjects  of  that  kind.  Are  there  any  arrangements 
in  the  Foreign  Office  that  would  make  that  possible?— None  that  I  know  of. 

3169.  It  would  require,  would  it  not,  the  foundation  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment : — Yes  ;  and  an  entire  new  system ;  we  have  little  that  would  aid  in  the 
education  of  a  man  ujore  than  in  acquiring  a  mere  mechanical  pursuit,  such  as 
copying,  and  so  forth. 

3 1  70.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  With  regard  to  exchanges,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
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Tne  Hon.        desire  for  an  exchange  must  come  in  the  first  instance  from  a  clerk  in  the 
C.  Spring  Bice.     Foreign  Office,  or  from  a  diplomatic  servant,  for  how  is  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
"  say  that  one  man  shall  take  such  a  post,  and  another  shall  not,  if  it  is  to  be  made 

voluntary ;  the  clerk  and  the  attach^  must  first  come  to  an  understanding,  one 
wishing  to  come  home,  and  the  other  wishing  to  go  abroad  ? — ^Yes ;  it  would  he 
fair  enough  that  the  gentlemen  should  come  to  an  understanding  of  that  sort  ^ 
but  I  should  dislike  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule ;  I  should  wish  to  reserve  to 
the  authorities  as  much  as  possible  the  initiative,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
the  final  decision ;  of  course  these  arrangements  would  be  in  the  back  ground 
constantly,  but  the  authorities  ought  to  be  the  persons  in  the  fore  ground  in  all 
matters  of  that  sort. 

3171.  Do  you  think  that  any  clerk  who  wished  to  make  an  exchange,  should 
at  once  make  that  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  say,  '*  I  shall  be  glad  ta 
make  an  exchange,  if  I  may  be  permitted"? — Yes,  certainly;  and  the  author!* 
ties  would  generally  know  the  class  of  men  they  had  under  them,  and  would 
very  easily  ascertain  those  wbo  were  anxious  to  make  an  exchange. 

3172.  Mr.  Hope,']  Have  you  read  any  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee  ? — Not  a  word  ;  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
a  copy. 

3173.  Mr.  Loyard.']  Might  not  a  system  of  voluntary  exchanges  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  favouritism  in  the  office? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  so ;  I  think, 
after  having  served  there  for  a  number  of  years,  under  diff'erent  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  men  of  different  politics,  that  I  have  seen  the  whole  system  worked 
with  very  great  fairness. 

3174.  Might  not  a  suspicion  of  favouritism  arise  ;  for  example,  suppose  thak 
several  individuals  wished  to  exchange,  do  you  not  think  that  if  one  was  selected 
in  preference  to  others  that  the  rest  would  complain  ? — It  is  difficult,  under  any 
system,  to  guard  against  suspicion;  but  I  think  that,  looking  at  the  class  of 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  higher  posts  of  the  service,  the  Under  Secretaries  who 
are  the  persons  who  generally  have  the  management  of  these  matters,  you  have 
a  great  certainty  that  everything  would  be  done  with  fairness. 

3175.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Would  it  not  be  very  unpopular  in  the  diplo^ 
matic  service  if  a  system  of  exchanges  were  introduced  ? — I  think  that  there  might 
be  at  first  some  jealousy;  but  in  prouortion  as  you  put  the  two  services  on  one 
and  the  same  footing,  which,  I  think,  they  ought  to  be,  I  think  that  jealousy 
would  disappear. 

3176.  Mr.  Hope,]  You  have  stated  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  chiefs  of  departments  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
that  they  should  have  a  prospect  of  a  change  of  life  ? — Yes. 

31 77.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  to  this  Committee  by  successive  Secretaries 
of  Stale  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  diligence,  activity,  and  good  service  of  the- 
heads  of  all  the  departments  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  does  not  that,  in  some  degree, 
qualify  your  opinion? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  there  has  been  this  flattering 
testimony  given ;  and  I  suppose  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  service 
works  well  if  you  have  men  who  are  doing  their  duty  well ;  but  it  is  not  a  questioo- 
whether  they  are  doing  their  duty  well,  but  whether  they  might  not  do  a  great 
deal  better  under  a  different  system  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
give  a  motive  to  our  men  to  look  forward  to  a  larger  career  ;  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  end  a  state  of  stagnation  is  bad  for  the  individual,  as  it  is  bad  for  the  public 
service. 

3178.  But  you  must  come  at  last  to  a  point  when  there  is  inevitably  a  certain, 
amount  of  stagnation? — Yes  ;  but  you  may  come  to  that  too  early  in  life. 

3179.  Referring  to  the  subject  of  exchanges,  you  contemplate,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  that  the  senior  clerks  should  have  the  power  of  exchanging  with 
secretaries  of  legation  ? — The  same  sort  of  system  that  I  find  from  the  reports^ 
of  ministers  abroad  prevails  in  most  of  the  foreign  services.  They  have  a 
regular  system,  by  which  the  ranks  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  assimilated,  so  as  to « 
facilitate  exchanges. 

3180.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  bringing  in  a  man  to  take  charge  of  an  important 
department  in  the  Foreign  Office,  who  was  at  all  strange  to  it  ? — I  think  he 
would  undoubtedly  meet  with,  at  the  outset,  mechanical  difficulties  in  particular 
matters  of  routine  ;  but  in  other  respects,  I  think  that  yreat  advantage  would, 
result  to  the  Foreign  Office.     1  confess,  taking  my  particular  class  of  business, 
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that  I  think,  that  if  a  gentleman,  ^ho  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  countries         The  Hon. 
with  whose  correspondence  I  have  to  deal,  were  to  take  my  duties  for  a  short     C. spring  Bice. 
time,  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  department. 

3181.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  difficulty  that  would  he  experienced  by       ^  ^^^  ^^** 
the  gentleman  himself,  but  the  effect  that  it  would  have  vjpon  the  business  of 

the  office  and  his  superiors.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  facility,  and  I  may  say,  the 
safety,  of  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Foreign  Office,  by  the  head  of  it,  very 
much  depends  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  traditions  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  advised  ;  do  you  not  think  that  consideration  would  atiect  the  ques- 
tion ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  very  peculiar  traditional  knowledge  that  goes 
with  the  heads  of  departments.  I  think  that  an  ordinary  secretary  of  legation 
would  be  very  shortly  competent  for  the  discharge  of  any  duties  belonging  to  the 
head  of  a  department,  as  matters  are  at  present. 

3182.  Chahmcin.']  Is  not  a  member  of  an  active  mission,  who  is  always  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office,  likely  to  be 
cognizant  of  all  its  main  business  ? — I  think,  takinij  the  European  present  service, 
that  the  secretaries  of  legation  are  very  thoroughly  informed  of  our  system  of 
transacting  business  at  home. 

3if^3.  ^r.  HopeJ]  My  question  did  not  refer  to  the  system  of  transacting 
business,  but  to  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  transactions  with  foreign 
governments  on  particular  points;  suppose,  for  example.,  a  press  to  occur,  and 
important  questions  to  arise,  do  you  conceive  that  those  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  with  reference  to  what  has  happened  before,  unless  by  some  one  pos- 
sessed of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  office  ? — 1  do  not  see 
any  difficulty,  because  a  senior  does  not  work  by  himself;  there  is  an  assistant, 
generally  as  competent  as  he  is  himself,  and  a  staff  in  each  department ;  by 
putting  in  new  men  you  do  not  alter  the  whole  department,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  gentlemen  wojking  with  him  could  furnish  enough  of  the  continuous  tradi^ 
tional  knowledge  necessary  to  prevent  any  great  inconvenience. 

3184.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  tiie  statement  that  it  is  necessary,  for  pre- 
serving the  traditions  of  the  office,  thnt  the  conduct  of  each  department  should 
continue,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  same  person? — I  cannot  see  any  real  diffi- 
culty as  to  that. 

3185.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  maintenance  of  the  small 
German  missions;  do  you  know  how  far  your  opmion  is  consistent  with  those 
of  some  of  the  principal  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? — No ;  1  have  not  had  the  evidence  to  read. 

3186.  What  would  be  your  feeling,  if  I  state  to  you  that  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Ix)rd  Cowlej  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  these  small  German  missicms,  and 
would  object  to  the  substitution  of  charges  d'affaires,  or  putting  one  representa- 
tive in  a  lower  position  than  that  of  other  ministers,  thinking  that  it  would 
effect  only  a  small  diminution  of  expense  \vithout  any  other  benetit  being  derived 
from  it? — I  should  think  that  the  evidence  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley 
would  outweigh  any  opinion  that  I  could  form  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  think 
that  in  the  reports  which  the  Committee  have  before  them  there  is  very  little 
suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  so.  Lord  Napier,  I  think,  says,  however, 
that  you  could  do  something  as  to  some  of  those  missions;  but  he  suggests  that 
Frankfort  should  be  made  a  more  considerable  mission. 

3187.  Mr.  Hankey,']  I  see  that  in  the  list  of  the  Foreign  Office  staff  there  are 
40  paid  attaches  and  49  unpaid ;  is  that,  or  not,  a  larger  proportion  of  unpaid 
to  paid  than  has  usually  existed? — I  can  scarcely  speak  as  to  the  proportion; 
but  1  see  that  in  the  year  1858  and  1859  there  was  a  very  large  appointment 
of  unpaid. 

3188.  Who  was  at  that  time  Foreign  Secretary? — Lord  Malmesbury,  for  the 
best  pure'  of  the  time. 

3it>9.  Since  iie  left  office,  has  there  not  been  a  very  large  number  of  unpaid 
attaches,  and  a  greater  number  than  those  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  post 
of  paid  attaches? — I  think  that  those  creations  of  1858  and  1859  may  have 
altered  the  proportions. 

3190.  In  1853,  1  see  that  there  were  29  paid  attaches  and  28  unpaid 
attaches  ;  in  1854,  30  paid  and  27  unpaid  ;  in  1860,  37  paid  and  49  unpaid; 
and  the  present  list  is  40  paid  and  49  unpaid.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  a 
greater  proportion  than  has  usually  been  the  case  ?~-I  think  that  the  proportion 
inwst  be  in  excess,  from  the  fact  that  since  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  a 
0.47.  N  N  Secretary 
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Tike  Hon.        Secretary  of  Stale  there  have  been  very  few  appointments  made.    The  inferenee 
C  Spring ^ke.  .  wcmJd  be  thaA  the  servke  is  overfilled,  in  short,  l>y  these  unpaid  agents. 

6  Junt  1861  3^9^'  ^^'    FitzGerald.]  Yo«   hare   giren    an   oi>inion   as  to   sobstitnting 

charges  d'affaires  for  minist^^a  at  the  small  German  courts  ;  is  it  your  wish  to 
see  that  chai^^e  made  on  the  score  of  economy,  or  upon  what  ground  ? — More 
in  order  ihat  appointments  may  be  made  of  men  in  the  middle  cs^teer  of  life, 
when  their  activity  is  at  the  best,  and  when  they  have  as  j^et  no  claim  to  the 
higher  posts. 

3192.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  a  charge  d'affaires  representing 
England  at  Saxony  would  be  a  pleasant  one  if  he  found  France  and  all  other 
countries  represented  by  ministers ;  and  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  satisfactory 
position  for  the  representative  of  this  country  to  be  in  ? — I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  go  upon  the  |)rinciple  of  always  racing  with  otiier  countries  in  ranks  and 
appointments. 

3193.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  satisfactory  thing  that  this  country,  at  these 
particular  German  courts,  should  be  represented  by  an  agent  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  representatives  of  foreign  countries  at  those  courts  ? — It  might  not  be  satis* 
factory  to  the  individual,  but  I  take  it  that  a  charg6  d'affaires  representing 
England  would  have  as  much  influence  as  a  minister  of  Prussia  for  instance. 

3194.  Mr.  Hope.]  (To  Mr.  Conyngham.)  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Spring  Rice*s 
opinion  with  regard  to  exchanges  between  secretaries  of  legation  and  senior 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes. 

3195.  Do  you  consider  that  such  exchanges  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
service  ? —  I  do  not. 

3196.  Upon  what  ground? — Because  I  think  you  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  is  much  better 
that  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  kept  in  proper  working  gear  than  to  give  any 
little  advantages  to  secretaries  of  legation  by  coming  to  England. 

Mr.  Percy  Mifford,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

ULr.Percy  Miiford.       3197.  ^Jj^'';^^^'^  ^^^  y^^  ^V^^  diplomatic  service ?- Yes. 

,  319^-  What  office  do  you  now  hold?— I  am  unpaid  attache  at  Brussels. 

3199.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — I  was  nominated  on  the 
1st  November  1857,  and  appointed  to  an  unpaid  attach^ship  on  the  24th  of 
December  1857. 

3200.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
as  to  an  interchange  of  duties  betv\een  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic 
service  ;  and  do  you  agree  with  what  he  has  said  ? — No ;  I  do  not  entirely. 

3201.  VVhat  is  your  view  upon  the  matter? — I  think  it  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  make  a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  services. 

3202.  In  what  way  do  you  thmk  that  that  amalgamation  could  be  eflfected^ 
without  producing  any  serious  change  in  our  arrangements  ? — It  could  not  he 
effected  without  a  change. 

3203.  Not  without  some  alteration? — Of  course  not  without  a  considerable 
alteration  ;  but  I  should  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  making  the  alteration. 

3204.  In  what  way  vrould  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  done  ? — By  doing 
away  with  the  title  of  clerk,  and  substituting  for  that  title,  some  title  Chat 
you  might  give  to  us,  namely,  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  say,  that 
there  should  be  three  classes  of  secretaries,  and,  perhaps,  attaches ;  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  should  not  work  usefully  with  the  title  of  attaehe,  just  as  he  does  with 
the  title  of  clerk,  and  it  would  do  away  with  the  invidious  appellation  of  clerk, 
with  the  distinction  between  the  two  services. 

3205.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  foreign  services  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amalgamation  of  the  two  services  ?r— Yes ;  I  believe  in  the  French  service,  it 
is  so. 

3206.  Supposing  things  to  remain  as  they  are,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  attaches  to  be  transferred  during  apart  of  their  service  to  the  Foreign 
Office  ?— Undoubtedly  it  would ;  but  there  would  be  other  objections  that  might 
arise,  and  one  objection  might  be ;  and  this  I  say,  without  wishing  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  my  colleagues  or  the  office ;  but  it  is  one  that  is  based  upon  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.     I  think  it  might  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  pecuniary 
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tnmsactions  between  parties,  as  is  the  case  in  the  army,  and  that  I  should  can-  Mr.  Percy  MUfard. 
sider  a  great  objection  in  itself.  • 

3207.  But  do  you  think  that  the  advantages  on  the  whole  preponderate  in       6  June  i8t>K 
favour  of  interchanges  ? — I  should  say  so.     If  that  and  other  objections  could  be 

got  over,  I  should  say  that  there  would  be  very  considerable  advantage. 

3208.  Do  you  think  that  the  junior  branches  of  the  profession  would  benefit 
by  the  experience  they  might  acquire  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the  Foreign 
Office? — Undoubtedly  they  would. 

3209.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Committee  that  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  service  should,  at  least  after  a  certain  term 
of  probation,  receive  some  fixed  salary,  which  would  give  them  a  more  definite 
professional  character  than  they  have  now ;  are  you  of  the  same  opinion  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  that  a  small  salary  would  be  an  advanta^,  and  if  there  were  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  services  it  would  be  necessary ;  it  would  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  pay  us  at  once,  and  even  supposing 
that  there  were  not  an  amalgamation,  I  think  that  after  a  certain  term  of  service 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  that  it  would  be  fair  to  pay  the  diplomatic 
servants. 

3210.  You  think  that  it  would  be  felt  generally  by  the  junior  branches  as  an 
advantage  ? — As  a  relief  certainly  to  many. 

321 1.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  in  any  degree  of  introducing  into 
the  public  service,  persons  occupying  a  lower  social  position  than  is  now  occupied 
by  the  members  of  the  profession  ? — Not  if  such  appointments  lay  exclusively 
within  the  gift  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  certainly  not ;  if  thrown  open  to  com- 
petiticm  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  would. 

3212.  Did  you  undergo  the  Civil  service  examination? — I  did,  for  an 
unpaid  attach6ship. 

3213.  Did  you  find  that  examination  a  hard  or  a  severe  one  ?— I  may  say  yes 
and  no ;  it  was  hard,  because  I  thought  it  tested  but  one  faculty  of  the  mind, 
namely,  the  memory.  I  thought  that  it  was  no  test  as  to  a  man's  power  of 
thinking.  It  was  a  test  as  to  how  much  he  had  been  able  to  get  into  his  head  of 
bare  facts,  but  it  was  not  one  which  tested  a  man's  power ;  with  the  exception, 
perhap^s,  of  precis  writing.  I  think  the  system  tests  more  the  memory  of  a  man 
than  it  does  his  intellectual  powers. 

3214.  Have  you  yourself  had  the  advantage  of  much  residence  abroad? — I 
have  resided  abroad  almost  all  my  life. 

3215.  Then  were  you  competent  to  speak  the  French  language  with  fluency 
and  correctness  ? — I  think  1  may  say  that  I  was. 

3216.  How  far  did  it  strike  you  that  the  examin«rtion  which  you  underwent 
upon  that  point  ^^as  any  test  of  your  powers? — I  thought  it  faulty  and  in- 
sufficient. 

3217.  Did  the  circumstances  at  all  suggest  to  you  any  improvement  that 
might  be  made  ? — Simply  by  laying  greater  stress  upon  a  knowledge  of  French  ; 
for  I  think  that  French  is  a  sine  quA  non  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  therefore 
that  greater  stress  and  greater  importance  ought  to  be  laid  upon  that  than  almost 
any  other  subject. 

3218.  In  the  instruction  for  the  examination  the  phrase  is,  that  the  candidate 
should  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness ;  would  you  think  it  too 
hard  to  require  that  he  should  really  speak  the  French  language  well  ? — No. 

3219.  To  what  extent  did  the  test  go,  in  your  instance? —It  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer ;  but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  as  not  being  any  very  great 
test  as  to  a  man's  power  of  conversation  ;  it  lasted  a  very  short  time. 

3220.  Probably  in  your  case  it  was  short,  because  your  competence  was  at 
once  manifest  r — Still  I  confess  that  I  thought  the  test  insufficient. 

3221.  Supposing  that  the  attaches  were  paid,  should  you  think  it  desirable 
that  their  pensions  should  date  from  the  day  they  entered  the  service  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I  have  heard  objections  made  to  that.  I  was  present  during  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's examination,  and  I  heard  some  objections  that  he  made  to  it ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  easy,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
injuring  the  public,  to  fix  a  scale  of  pensions  for  every  one  of  the  junior  ser- 
vants in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  by  deducting  from  his  salary  a  per-centage. 
That  would  give  us  a  suflSicient  sum,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service,  for  a  small  pension ;  and  that  is  a  practice  which  is  adopted  in  the 
Prussian  army,  with  very  great  advantage,  I  believe. 

0.47.  N  N  2  3222.  From; 
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Mr.Perci^MiifortL       3222.  From  your  experience  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  service,  do  you  con- 

sider  that  our  service  is  as  efficient  in  the  junior  branches  ? — I  have  no  hesitatioa 

6  June  i86i.       in  saying  that  it  is  more  so. 

3223.  Where  have  you  resided? — I  have  been  residing  at  Berlin  upwar^lsof 
three  years. 

3224.  Did  the  attaches  at  Berlin  generally  go  into  society  ? — Yes  ;  they  went 
when  they  were  asked. 

3225.  Was  there  generally  a  desire  amongst  them  to  go  into  society? — 
1  think  there  is  always  a  ditference  in  men's  inclinations  in  that  respect ;  some 
wish  to  go,  and  others  do  not  care  about  it  very  much. 

3226.  Have  you  remarked  whether,  from  the  peculiar  character,  or  the  educa- 
tion, or  from  other  causes,  the  junior  members  of  the  British  Legations  generally 
mix  less  in  society  than  the  members  of  other  legations  ? — I  think  that  they  are 
rather  less  inclined  to  mix  in  society  than  the  members  of  other  legations. 

3227.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  disinclination  ? — I  attribute  it  very  much 
to  the  natural  disinclination  of  English  people  to  mix  with  foreigners  ;  unless 
young  men  have  resided  during  the  greater  part  of  their  youth  on  the  Continent, 
they  generally  have  a  great  disinclination  to  mix  in  society.  Those  who  have 
lived  much  on  the  Continent,  on  the  contrary,  go  more  into  society. 

3228.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  to  make  any  remark  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  ? — Yes ;  I  was  present 
when  Mr.  Wahrond  was  examined,  and  he  put  forward  a  scheme  by  which,  I  think, 
anybody  might  apply  for  a  nomination,  or  rather  for  an  examination,  and  thon 
12  names  were  to  be  selected.  I  think  that  would  prove  very  injurious  to  the 
profession;  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  of  the  matter  I  think  he  appeared  to 
lay  far  too  great  a  stress  upon  the  advisability  of  a  university  education,  and  I 
think  he  mentioned,  amongst  other  things,  that  he  would  apply  the  same  test  a8 
is  applied  in  obtaining  a  degree. 

3229.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  that  evidence  has 
been  given  by  some  other  witnesses  ? — I  think  that  it  is  of  course  of  great  impor- 
tance that  men  should  be  well  grounded  in,  and  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages  above  everything ;  and,  I  think,  that  the  university  test  would  be  a 
very  little  benefit  to  the  profession ;  and  further,  that  what  would  be  of  more 
benefit  would  be  a  certain  examination  in  municipal  and  international  law. 

3230.  Do  you  think  that  the  addition  of  an  English  essay  would  be  a  usefxil 
test  of  a  man's  power  ? — ^That  depends  upon  what  subject  the  essay  might  be  ; 
if  it  were  on  subjects  connected  with  diplomacy,  such  as  either  intematiofial 
law  or  municipal  law,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  With  regard  to 
equalising  the  salaries,  at  the  present  time,  the  secretary  at  one  court  has  a  much 
smaller  salary  than  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  secretaries  at  other  courts,  and  I 
think  that  all  the  junior  branches  ought  to  be  paid  pretty  nearly  the  same 
according  to  their  rank,  and  not  according  to  the  places  where  they  are. 

3231.  Chairman.']  You  would  desire,  supposing  the  unpaid  attaches  to  be 
paid,  that  the  salary  should  be  a  fixed  one  ? — Certainly. 
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Luna,  17^  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS    present: 


Mr.  Grant  Duflf. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankev. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckttin  Milnes. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Sidney  Locock,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3232.  ChairmanJ]  WHAT  position  do  you  hold  in  the  diplomatic  service? —  Sidney Locock^Em{. 
I  am  first  paid  attache  at  St,  Petersburgh.  

3233.  Where  had  you  served  previously  r — My  first  post  was  at  Athens ;  from      17  June  1861. 
there  1  went  to  Constantinople,  and  then  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

3234.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  altogether  ? — Eight 
years. 

3235.  Were  you  examined  at  any  time  ?— Yes  ;  for  the  paid  attach^ship. 

3236.  But  for  the  unpaid  attacheship,  were  you  examined? — No;  I  entered 
before  that  regulation  was  introduced. 

3237.  Was  the  examination  that  you  underwent  of  a  nature  which  you  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  efficient  for  its  objects  ? — No ;  I  consider  that  it  was 
insufilcient. 

3238.  In  what  way  might  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advantageously  altered  ? — I 
think  that  the  examination  in  French  ought  to  be  severer;  i  think  it  is  insuffi- 
cient, in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  system  of  coaching ;  it  is  always  easier  to 
be  coached  up  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  pass  an  examination,  and  without  really 
possessing  knowledge. 

3239.  Part  of  the  examination  consists,  does  it  not,  in  making  a  report  :— 
Yes. 

3240.  Is  there  any  security  that  that  report  is  made  by  the  paid  attach^  him* 
self,  and  is  a  real  test  of  his  ability  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  ;  I  know  of  a  case 
where  a  man  left  the  country  in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  had  to  write  back 
to  get  notes  and  hints  wherewith  to  draw  up  his  report.  Of  course  he  draws  up 
the  report  himself;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  it  makes  all  the  difi53rence  how 

:  he  collects  his  materials. 

3241.  You  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  report,  therefore,  as  a  test  of  a 
man's  character  and  capabilities  ? — No ;  it  is  no  test  as  to  his  capability  for  being 
a  diplomatist,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple  composition;  as  a  matter  of 
composition. 

3242.  Has  that  system  been  generally  approved  in  the  profession,  or  has  it 
been  criticised  or  blamed? — I  hardly  know;  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  man 
must  be  very  stupid  indeed  who  cannot  pass  the  examination. 

3243.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  made  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
.inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  come  home  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  ? 

—  Yes,  and  that  is  so  inconvenient  in  certain  cases  that  men  do  not  come  home 
for  some  time.  In  my  own  case,  I  was  not  examined  till  about  a  whole  year 
after  I  had  been  made  paid  attach^.  I  had  orders  to  remain  at  my  post ;  from 
there  I  went  to  Constantinople ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  my  return  to  England 
.that  I  passed  my  examination. 

3244.  Therefore,  it  might  have  happened,  if  by  any  chance  you  had  not  passed 
that  examination,  that  you  might  have  been  really  degraded  from  the  position  you 
were  occupying? — Yes. 

3245.  Would  you,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  second  examination 
should  be  taken  in  any  other  way,  or  at  any  other  period,  or  be  abandoned 

0.47.  N  N  3  altogether? — 
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Sidney LocockfBaq.  altogether? — My  idea  is,  that  it  should  be  abandoned,  but  that  the  first  examina- 
■■  tion  should  be  more  strict.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  following  would  be  a  good 
17  June  18C1,  plan  for  examinations  and  preparations  for  the  diplomatic  service: — That,  on  the 
nomination  of  a  man  to  the  diplomatic  service  as  unpaid  attach^,  he  should  at 
once  pass  a  preparatoiy  examination  on  general  subjects  and  French  ;  that  then, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  work  there  for  three  months  copying 
despatches,  for  it  is  little  else,  he  should  go  to  Paris,  to  the  embassy  there,  for  a 
period  of  six  or  eight  months ;  that  during  that  time  he  should  apply  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  French  language;  and  that  after  that  period  he 
should  come  home^  and  pass  a  strict  examination  in  French  and  other  subjects, 
such  as  international  law,  history,  &c. ;  and  that  if  he  passed  that  examination  he 
should  be  appointed  unpaid  attache ;  but  if  lie  could  not  pass  that  examination 
then,  or  within  a  period  say  of  another  six  months,  his  nomination  should  be  can- 
celled.    By  these  means,  I  think,  you  would  obtain  greater  efficiency. 

3246.  You  would  prefer  that  there  should  be  some  practical  experience  on  the 
part  of  a  young  man  of  the  profession  itself  and  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office 
of  the  general  capacity  of  that  young  man  before  the  second  examination  took 
place  ? — Yes ;  before  the  second  examination  took  place,  the  real  examination ; 
the  other  would  only  be  preparatory ;  I  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 
to  French ;  in  other  languages  English  diplomatists  are  equal  to  their  col- 
leagues abroad ;  but  in  a  knowledge  of  French  they  are  generally  found  to  be 
deficient. 

3247.  In  Russia,  I  believe,  not  only  are  all  matters  of  business  transacted  in 
French,  but  the  language  of  society  is  French  ? — Yes. 

3248.  It  therefore  depends  upon  a  man  having  a  perfect  facility  in  the  use  of 
French  whether  he  is  at  home  or  not  ? — Yes,  exactly ;  besides  that,  in  every 
country  all  diplomatic  conversation  on  business  is  carried  on  in  French ;  and, 
therefore,  it  makes  a  difiierence  whether  an  English  diplomatist  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  French  or  not ;  if  he  is  conversing  with  a  Frenchman,  and  is  not 
a  thorough  master  of  the  language,  he  is,  of  course,  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
in  the  conversatioJi, 

3249.  A  question  has  been  discussed  before  this  Committee  at  considerable 
length  as  to  whether  a  small  payment,  to  be  made  on  first  entering  into  the 
service,  would  not  place  the  attaches  in  a  position,  on  the  one  hand,  of  more 
comfort  and  independence,  and  on  the  other,  increase  their  sense  of  public 
responsibility ;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the 
present  system  is  the  best ;  that  the  heads  of  missions  abroad  are  so  inadequately 
paid,  that  if  young  men  cannot  maintain  themselves  entirely  for  five  years,  and 
partially  for  10,  15,  or  20  years  on  their  own  resources,  they  will  be  unable  later 
in  life,  when  they  are  named  ministers  or  ambassadors,  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  their  position. 

3250.  Would  not  that  amount  to  a  very  high  property  qualification  for  the 
service  ? — Not  higher  than  what  is  requisite. 

3251.  Has  it  not,  in  many  cases,  been  stated  that  it  is  somewhat  depressing  to 
a  young  man  to  be  employed  for  so  many  years  without  having  the  sense  that  he 
is  rendering  actual  service,  which  feeling  is  produced  by  the  receipt  of  fair  remu- 
neration ? — Yes,  doubtless ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  better  that  the  depression  should 
come  when  he  first  enters  the  service  than  later ;  after  he  has  been  in  it  20  or  30 
years,  and  then  finds  himself  in  difficulties. 

3252.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  think  that  even  a  small  salary 
might  tempt  young  men  into  the  service,  or  rather  tempt  then-  families  to  place 
young  men  in  the  service  who  would  therefore  find  themselves  in  a  painful 
position  r — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  have  that  tendency  especially,  because  the 
expense  of  living  is  so  very  much  greater  generally  abroad  than  it  is  in  England ; 
so  that  a  matter  of  100  /.  in  England  would  seem  of  more  account  tiian  it  really 
was. 

3253.  Do  you  mean  that  the  general  cost  of  the  living  of  a  young  man  is 
greater  in  most  of  the  foreign  capitals  than  in  England  ? — Far  dearer. 

3254.  That  has  been  your  experience  ?— Most  decidedly ;  I  may  mention  my 
own  case:  my  net  salary  is  380/.;  I  have  lately  married;  my  single  item  of 
house-rent  at  St.  Petersburgh,  is  420/.;  the  rent  of  a  carriage,  which  even  to 
an  unmarried  man  is  indispensable  in  St.  Petersburgh,  costs  me  220/. ;  I  did  that 
economically ;  the  price  paid  by  my  foreign  colleagues  is  250/. 

3255.  Have  you  found,  on  the  whole,  that  the  inferior  salaries  places  our  diplo- 
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natk  servaitts  in  a  disadyantageous  position  in  comparison  with  the  diplomatie  SUneyLocodt^  Esq. 
servants  of  other  countries  ? — ^Yes ;  especially  heads  (rf  missions ;  our  ambassador       — __ 
at  St.  Petersburgh  is  paid  If'ss  thwi  the  French  or  the  Spanish,  or  the  Austrian      17  June  1861. 
ambassad<^ ;  he  has  a  smaller  house  than  either  of  them,  and  is  obliged  to  live 
■lore  economically. 

3256.  Did  you  go  through  any  period  of  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office? —     » 
Yes,  three  months. 

3257.  Duitng  that  time,  how  were  you  employed  ? — In  copying  despatches ; 
nothing  else. 

3258.  You  were  not  called  upon  to  make  any  precis? — No. 

3259.  You  did  nothing  that  would  in  any  degree  be  either  a  test  of  your  capa- 
city, Of  give  you  any  very  important  information? — Nothing  at  all ;  1  was  the 
first  who  entered  the  Foreign  Office  in  that  way,  and  possibly  things  have  changed 
since* 

3260^  You  derived  from  that  no  other  advantage,  except  from  the  incidental 
knowledge  which  you  obtained  from  papers  which  you  were  copying? — Exactly. 

3261 .  Do  you  think  that  a  closer  communication  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  diplomatic  service  would  be  advantageous  ;  for  example,  by  occasionally 
lequiring  that  a  diplomatic  servant  should  pass  a  certain  period  of  bis  time  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  before  he  was  appointed  to  any  particular  grade ;  and  again,  that 
certain  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  employed  on  foreign  missions? 
— No ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  an  advantage. 

3262.  Do  you  think  that  an  occasional  return  home  to  perform  the  more 
methodical  duties  of  a  public  office  might  not  be  of  use,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
somewhat  irregular  duties  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?—  It  would  doubtless  have  an 
advantage ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  other  di^dvantages  in  this  way  : 
take  for  example  a  secretary  of  legation,  he  would  not  like  to  enter  into  a  very 
subordioate  position  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

3363.  I  \vas  rather  referring  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  what 
takes  place  I  believe  in  most  of  the  foreign  chanceries  ? — Yes,  occasionally  that  is 
done;  bnt  only  in  the  foreign  chanceries,  I  think.  If  an  attach^  merely  went 
home  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  copy  despatches,  a  certain  number  of  hours  every 
day,  1  do  not  see  that  he  would  gain  very  much  advantage,  and  he  would  lose 
to  a  certain  extent  his  facility  in  speaking  foreign  languages. 

3264.  And  which  you  think  it  is  most  important  should  be  kept  up? — 
Certainly. 

3265.  What  is  the  relation  between  a  paid  attach^  and  a  secretary  of  legation, 
or  a  secretary  of  embassy  ? — Nominally ;  and  according  to  the  recent  regulations, 
it  is  the  secretary  who  receives  the  work  from  the  minister,  and  distributes  it  to 
the  attach^  ;  but  I  believe  that  a  minister  generally  finds  it  more  convenient  to 

.  give  the  work  himself  to  his  attaches. 

3266.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  title  of  "  attach^", 
ladier  than  secretary  of  legation  ? — Yes  ;  in  other  services  the  title  "  attach^  "  is 
confined  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  while  the  paid  attach^  is  called  second  or  third 
aecretary,  and  the  secretary  is  called  first  secretary  in  the  French  service,  and 
chancelier  in  the  Russian  service ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  only  in  the  English  service 
that  the  title  "  attach^  "  is  applied  to  the  salaried  members  of  the  service. 

3267.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  an  alteration  in  the  title? — No;  not 
a»y  very  great  importance. 

3268.  Would  it  be  considered  a  boon  to  the  profession  if  the  commission  was 
allowed  to  date  from  the  appointment  to  a  paid  attach^ship,  instead  of  secretary 
of  legation  vnth  regard  to  a  claim  for  a  pension?-— Certainly,  it  would  be  a  boon ; 
Iwcause  a  man  is  now  often  fit)m  10  to  15  years  in  the  service  before  he  becomes 
secretary,  and  the  whole  of  that  time,  according  to  the  existing  regulations,  does 
not  count. 

3269.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  commission  were  to  date  from  an  earlier  period, 
it  would  incline  men  to  leave  the  service  sooner,  and  throw  a  large  additional 
burden  upon  the  public  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  that  a  man  would  generally 
prrfer  remaining  in  the  service  until  there  was  some  good  reason,  either  from  age 
€>T  otherwise,  for  his  quitting  it. 

3270*  Mr.  Hanketf.']  Have  you  experienced  any  inconvenience  from  the 
system  of  agency  which  exists  at  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No  inconvenience,  with 
the  exception  that  the  agent  has  so  much  a  year  for  his  trouble. 

3271.  Do  you  think  thai  the  system  of  agency,  so  far  as  the  diplomatic  service 
0.47.  N  N  4  is 
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Sidney  Locoek^^&({.  is  concerned,  works  satisfactorily  for  the  diplomatic  body? — I  think  that,  as  far 

~"      as  it  works,  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 

17  June  1801.  3272.  You  do  not  complain  of  having  to  pay,  nor  do  you  think  that  others 

complain  of  having  to  pay,  one  per  cent,  upon  their  salaries  to  the  agents  at  the 
Foreign  OflSce  for  doing  work  for  them  ? — Of  course,  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
not  to  have  to  pay  it. 

3273.  Could  you  get  the  same  work  that  is  done  for  you  at  the  Foreign  Office 
performed  for  you,  without  any  such  payment,  through  your  ordinary  London 
agent  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  because  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  agent  is  to  for- 
ward to  us  our  letters.  Of  course  a  banker  could  receive  our  salary,  but  the  agent 
in  the  Foreign  Office  has  to  forward  to  us  our  letters;  to  send  us  any  little  parcel, 
and  to  look  after  our  interests  generally,  in  a  way  that  a  banker  could  not  do ;  and 
it  requires  some  one  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

3274.  Do  you  think  that  the  agent  has  any  influence  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  those  whose  business  he  specially  transacts  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — 
He  is  generally  understood  to  have  some  little  influence. 

3275.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  so  ? — To  a  certain  extent ;  in  obtaining  an 
exchange,  for  instance.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exchange  with  another  (I  do  not 
mean  with  regard  to  promotion)  ;  but  if  a  man  wishes  to  effect  an  exchange,  he 
writes  to  his  agent,  and  asks  his  agent  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  other  man 
in  the  service  who  is  willing  to  exchange  with  him ;  and  if  there  is,  all  that  is 
required  then,  to  effect  the  exchange,  is  the  consent  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

3276.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  would  have  the  same  right  to  make  that 
communication  through  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  without  the  intervention  of 
an  agent?— I  think  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  would  probably  be  too  busy 
to  make  the  inquiry,  whether  a  man  here  or  a  man  there  were  willing  to  exchange 
with  you. 

3277.  Do  you  think  that  your  chances  of  promotion,  or  such  changes  as  you 
might  consider  would  be  advantageous  for  you,  would  be  damaged  if  you  did  not 
employ  an  agent  in  the  Foreign  Office? — The  chances  of  promotion  would  certainly 
not  be  damaged  if  the  whole  system  were  swept  away,  but  it  might  sometimes  be 
more  difficult  to  effect  an  exchange. 

3278.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. '\  How  soon  after  you  were  appointed  paid  attach^ 
did  you  pass  your  examination? — One  year  and  a  half,  I  think. 

3279.  Were  you  at  home  when  you  were  appointed  paid  attache  ?— No ;  I  was 
abroad,  at  Athens. 

The  Hon.  Julian  Fane,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Yion.  JuUon  Fane.        32 80.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Vienna  ? — 
Yes. 

3281.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  service? — Since 
the  year  1844. 

3282.  How  long  were  you  unpaid  attach^? — I  was  appointed  unpaid  attach^  ia 
1844,  and  remained  so  until  the  year  1851  ;  I  was  then  appointed  to  Vienna  as 
second  paid  attach^,  and  1  remained  second  paid  attach^  until  the  year  1 854 ; 
I  was  then  made  first  paid  attache  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  year  1856  I  was  trans- 
ferred irom  Vienna,  exceptionally,  to  accompany  the  special  mission  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to  Paris  in  that  year.  Immediately  afterwards;  I  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  I  remained  for  two  years ;  I  was  thea 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Vienna,  and  I  was  several  times  charg6  d'affaires 
while  I  was  there ;  I  was  made  secretary  of  embassy  when  the  mission  was  lately 
changed  to  an  embassy  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

3283.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the  diplomatic  profession  is  now 
more  regarded  as  a  regular  career  ? — I  should  say  that  it  is  so  now,  certainly. 

3284.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  *'now"  i — I  was  referring  rather  to 
former  times,  when  there  were  persons  who  became  attached  to  a  legation  or  to  an 
embassy  temporarily,  and  merely  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  social  standing  in  a 
foreign  city,  and  it  was  understood  that  such  persons  would  not  remain  in  the 
service.  Now,  however,  I  think  it  is  seldom  that  you  get  a  person  attached  to 
the  service,  who  does  not  come  in  with  the  view  of  making  a  career  of  it.  In  my 
experience,  I  have  not  met  with  many — hardly  any — eases  of  persons  who  have 
come  in  with  a  view  of  stopping  a  year  or  two,  and  then  leaving  it. 

3285.   Do 
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3285.  Do  you  think  that  any  effect  has  been  produced  by  a  previous  examina-  Son.JuUaH  Fane. 
tion  being  required? — Yes,  I  think  there  has;  to  a  certain  extent.  ,„. 

3286.  Did  you  undergo  any  examination  ? — No  ;  the  examinations  were  intro-      17  Jnne  1861. 
duced  subsequently  to  my  entrance  into  the  service. 

3287.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  do  you  think  that  the  examinations 
are,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory? — 1  should  say  certainly  that  the  first  examina- 
tion was  a  very  desirable  thing,  and  that  you  should  not  allow  men  to  come  into 
the  service  without  having  undergone  an  examination  to  prove  that  in  certain 
branches  of  knowledge  they  were  more  or  less  competent. 

3288.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system,  in  that  respect,  is  satisfactory? — 
I  believe  so ;  I  am  not  aware  from  personal  experience  what  the  effect  of  it 
actually  is,  but  I  should  apprehend,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  examination 
affords  a  fair  test  of  capacity. 

3289.  Judging  by  the  young  men  who  have  recently  come  into  the  service, 
should  you  be  disposed  to  give  the  same  opinion?— Yes. 

3290.  Are  they  generally  now  men  possessing  more  knowledge,  and  better 
educated,  than  they  were  formerly  ?  -Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  men  who  now  come 
into  the  service  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  career,  are  generally  men  who  are 
more  competent  than  the  men  who  came  in  formerly,  and  were  temporarily 
attached  to  a  mission,  just  to  make  it  a  convenience ;  I  apprehend  that  the  system 
of  examination  tends  very  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men  who  come 
in,  and  affords  security  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
and  of  education  when  they  come  in. 

3291.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  the  system  still  further,  and 
to  make  it  one  of  open  competition  ? — Is  it  meant  by  a  system  of  open  compe- 
tition, that  the  person  who  succeeds  best  in  the  examination  shall  necessarily  be 
appointed  r 

3292.  Yes  ? — ^ITien  I  apprehend  that  that  would  hardly  be  practicable^  for 
there  are  qualities  which  are  requisite  in  men  who  are  candidates  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  which  it  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  test  by  examination,  and 
yet  which  are  indispensable. 

3293.  In  what  way  are  those  qualities  at  all  tested  by  the  present  mode  of 
appointment  ? — I  presume  by  private  recommendation,  and,  perhaps,  by  parentage, 
to  a  certain  extent.  There  would  be  this  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind :  I  will 
suppose  that  a  man  who  went  into  the  service  was  not  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  class  of  society  with  which  he  would  have  to  mix  in  his 
official  capacity  abroad ;  he  would  find  that  to  be  a  great  drawback,  and  most 
detrimental  to  the  efficient  performance  of  his  duties. 

3294.  Are  the  young  men,  who  are  at  present  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  generally  of  that  class  that  would  mix  in  the  best  society  of  the  place 
where  they  happened  to  be  ? — Yes ;  I  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  my 
experience. 

3295.  Do  you  find  that  they  generally  mix  in  the  society  of  the  place  where 
they  are  ? — Yes ;  I  should  say  so,  certainly  .  Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which 
men's  habits  lead  them  rather  to  prefer  a  solitary  life,  than  to  care  very  much  about 
society ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  decidedly  say  that  they  do  mix  in  society.  - 

3296.  Should  you  say,  that  the  young  men  attached  to  the  English  missions, 
or  legations,  mix  as  much  in  society  as  the  young  men  connected  with  other 
legations  ? — I  should  say,  nearly  so. 

3297.  At  any  rate,  supposing  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  that  respect,  you  do 
not  think  that  it  could  be  remedied  by  any  distinctly  palpable  means  ? — No ;  I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be.  If  you  put  the  case  in  that  way,  I  think,  perhaps, 
that  the  persons  belonging  to  foreign  missions,  that  is  to  say,  foreigners,  from 
their  habits,  are  more  social  than  Englishmen,  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  go  more  into  society ;  but,  assuming  that  I  am  asked  whether  I  think 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  young  Englishmen  entering  the  diplomatic 
service,  to  eschew  society,  then  I  should  say,  that  that  is  not  my  experience  at  all. 
I  think  that  in  most  cases,  they  regard  it  as  part  of  the  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform,  to  go  into  society  more  or  less. 

3298.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  in  any  degree  depend  upon  the  head  of  the 
mission  r — I  think  that  the  head  of  a  mission  may  influence  his  subordinates  in 
every  respect,  and  in  that  respect  I  think  it  is  a  duty  that  the  chief  of  a  mission 
oi^es  to  his  subordinates  to  introduce  them  into  society  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
I  think  that  one  very  great  reason  for  that  is,  that  when  a  young  man  goes  abroad 
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Hctt»/¥2M»  Fam.  to  join  a  mission,  say  at  the  age  of  20,  before  his  character  is  at  all  formed,  if  he 

is  at  once  introduced  into  good  society,  he  is  likely  to  remain  in  it ;  whereas,  if  he 

17  June  1861.     is  not  so  introduced,  he  might  find  a  society  which  is,  perhaps,  more  congenial  to 
yery  young  tastes,  but  hardly,  I  should  say,  so  beneficial  to  a  man's  cJiaracter. 

3299.  Have  you  found  generally,  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that  tha  relations 
existing  between  the  superior  and  the  junior  classes  of  the  service  aie  sati^ctorj^ 
— Yes ;  I  should  say  so,  certainly,  in  the  cases  whirfi  have  come  within  my  ow» 
knowledge. 

3300.  Are  the  communications  asfeimiliar  and  as  habitual  asth^  sare  in  fbreigv 
missions  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule ;  and  I  should  be  ioclined  to  say  a  little  more  so  ;  tibat 
the  head  of  an  English  mission  sees  more  of  his  subordinates  with  more  facility, 
and  upon  a  much  more  equal  footing  than  the  chiefs  of  foreign  missioas  do. 

3301.  Has  it  come  within  your  observation  that  there  are  seveaai  foragn 
missions  ii(  which  the  head  of  the  mission  is  either  obUged  to  entertain  his  subor- 
dinates/or  to  make  them  an  allowance  instead  r — ^Yes  ;  I  have  known  that  to  hm 
the  case  in  many  instances ;  and  I  have  found  almost  invariably  th^  the  chief  of  a 
mission  in  that  case  prefers  paying  the  expenses,  or  paying,  as  it  may  be  called^  • 
certain  diet  money  to  the  attach^  and  secretaries  in  preference  to  entertainiiqf 
them  in  his  ovm  house. 

3302.  Do  you  think  that  the  entire  non-payment  of  the  junior  brascheS'  of  tho 
profession  carries  any  disadvantages  along  with  it? — I  think  that  the  prioc^lt 
that,  if  work  is  worth  having,  it  is  worth  paying  for,  is  decidedly  a  vay  sound  anei 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  that  in  my  experience  I  have  fomul  that  tks 
work  done  by  the  present  unpaid  members  of  the  diplomatie  service  is  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  that  they  are  most  efficient.  I  hare  never  found  that  an  Btktikhib 
has  presumed  upon  the  fsjct  of  his  not  being  paid,  in  order  to  shirk  his  work, 
or  to  act  in  any  way  insubordinately  to  his  chief.  And  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  argument  upon  that  point  is  a  strong  one ;  that  if  the  public  service  is 
efficiently  performed  by  a  body  of  men  who  do  not  recerve  pay^  it  would  not  be 
advisable,  I  think,  that  the  country  should  incur  the  very  great  additional  expenaa 
which  would  be  involved  by  the  payment  of  all  the  members  of  the  service,.  wImh 
a  corresponding  benefit  would  not  be  conferred  upon  the  pubHc  service. 

3303.  Supposing  it  were  thought  advisable  somewhat  to  diminish  the  paymeouk 
made  to  the  paid  attach^,  or  secretary  of  legation,  and  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
amount  to  the  eaiiier  part  of  their  career,  so  as  to  spread  the  general  receipt  ovaor 
a  certain  number  of  years,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  prefvable  to  the 
present  i^stem,  of  remaining  so  long  without  any  pay,  and  then  receiving  a  C9m* 
siderable  sum  ? — I  apprehend,  from  what  I  know  of  the  opinions  of  the  unpaid 
attaches  upon  that  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  popular  with  them,  and  that  they 
would  rather  remain  for  some  time  unpaid,  and  then  have  the  salary  which  im 
BOW  given  ;  of  course  no  man  expects,  with  any  experience  of  the  service,  to  lisv 
upon  his  pay  in  any  grade  of  it. 

3304.  Do  you  not  think  that  gratuitous  service  ia  some  men's  mincb  canses  a 
sense  of  disgust  and  annoyance? — If  I  thought  that  that  was  the  case,  or  thafc  it 
in  any  vray  interfered  with  the  efficiency  and  zeai^  and  readiness  of  men  to  dn 
their  work,  I  think  that  that  would  be  an  unanswerable  argument  against  it ;  bat 
I  must  say  that  in  my  experience  of  the  work  performed  by  the  unpaid  attaches, 
i  have  not  Ibund  it  to  be  the  case,  or  that  it  makes^  them  in  any  way  dilatory  in 
their  work. 

3305.  Have  you.  found,  in  the  chanceries  in  which  j^m  base  been  that  there 
w»  sufficient  work  to  employ  the  pres«it  staff? — The  stoff  certainly  has  vajded  vol 
several  missions  that  I  hare  been  in,  and  the  work  is  of  a  veory  unequal  cbaraoter ; 
sometimes  it  may  be  the  case  that  for  a  month  or  two  months  the  work  ia 
exceedingly  heavy..  I  hare  known  instances  at  Vienna  when  the  work  has  been 
aa  heavy  as  I  think  it  could  be  in  any  public  office  in  Eng^and^  and  the  reason  of 
its  being  heavier  in  some  cases  is,  that  it  often  hi^pens  that  men  haye  not  esif 
to  work  many  hours  consecutively  in  a  day^  but  ta  resumie  work  at  n^ht,  and 
vmrk  till  a  very  late  hour  in  the  morning.. 

3306.  Have  you  known  instances  iil  which  the  work  has  been  so  heavy^  thafe  a 
demand  viras  made  £01  additional  assistance  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  I  have  known  such, 
casesw.    I  recollect  one  or  two  special  cases  in  which  that  demand,  was.  made. 

3307.  Was  the  additional  assistance  that  was  asked  for  granted  r — Yesk, 

3308.  In  what  way  was  it  given? — By  sen£ng  aa  extra  attach^  dther  oa» 
belonging  to  uaather  mission,  or  who  happ^aed  ta  be  at  home;  or  elae  a.  pemo^x 
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wko  was  altogether  new  to  the  service  was  sent  to  tbe  mission  which  required  I^»^  Mtm  HmK 
extra  assistance.  — —■■*■■ 

3309.  At  Vienna  have  you  your  Sundays  free  ? — No,  I  should  say  never.  17  Jone  1I61. 

331a.  Yo»  work  always  on  Sundays? — Yes ;  it  depends  v«ry  much  upon  thd 
arrai^femeBfts.  At  tbe  present  time  the  messenger  arrives  at  Vienna  on  Sunday 
jDfMmng,  and  on  Sunday  morning  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  that  requires  to  be 
done  at  once;  and  there  is  generally,  without  referring  to  political  business,  other 
Wsiaessy  whic)i  may  be  called  of  a  current  character,  which  has  to  be  attended  to 
at  once,  and  communications  which  have  to  be  forwarded  either  to  the  foreign 
Bttssions,  or  to  the  F<»eign  OMce. 

331 1.  Is  there  business  in  tbe  principal  chanceries  of  a  nature  so  little  political 
a»d  really  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  could  be  satisfactoiily  transferred  to  any 
other  department,  such  as  the  oflSce  of  the  consul  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of 

.business  at  all  missions,  which  1  think  might  be  undCTtaken  by  the  consul; 
at  Vienna  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  business  which  the  secretary  has  to  do» 
as,  for  instance,  to  take  affidavits :  if  any  affidavit  has  to  be  made  in  order 
to  be  filed  in  an  English  court  of  law,  it  is  taken  before  the  secretary,  and  he  has 
to  swear  the  person ;  and  tlien  constantly  there  is  a  variety  of  documents,  which, 
if  there  is  anything  of  a  legal  character  connected  with  tli^m,  and  they  are  likely 
to  be  quoted  in  a  court  of  law,  have  to  be  legalised  according  to  the  hws  of  the 
country  by  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affitirs,  and  whenever  that  is  done,  we 
kave  to  legalise  the  signature  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  suppose  there 
id  not  a  day  there,  without  one  or  two  documents  of  that  sort  having  to  be  attested. 
I  apprehend  where  a  consul  is  in  the  same  city  with  a  mission,  that  he  undertakes  ^ 
tint  work,  Agwi,  in  the  case  of  parties  who  are  about  to  be  married,  they 
have  always  to  make  a  declaration  before  either  the  secretary  or  the  minister;  it  is 
anybody  bdding  the  Queen's  Commission,  and  an  attache  does  not  answer  that 
description. 

3312.  You  think  that  of  some  amount  of  that  work  the  diplomatic  body  might 
be  relieved  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  where  there  are  consuls  I  think  that  they  might 
take  those  merely  technical  matters  into  their  hands.  There  is  also  another  case 
that  I  may  nation ;  that  of  persons  living  abroad  who  have  to  sign  their  life 
certificates.  It  has  really  astonished  me  at  Vienna  to  see  bow  very  much  that  sort 
fof  business  has  increased ;  occasionally  it  has  amounted  to  so  much  as  actually  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  chancery,  from  the  very  large  number  of  people 
who  come  on  that  kind  of  business. 

331 3.  And  business  connected  with  commercial  matters  also  ? — Very  frequently, 
i^nybody  having  oonamercial  business  to  transact  there,  can,  at  his  option,  and 
will  very  often,  come  to  the  chancery  for  advice,  and  perhaps  to  lodge  complaints 
•gainst  the  authorities ;  the  custom-house,  and  so  forth. 

3314.  I  believe  there  is  no  consul  at  Vienna  ? — No. 

3315.  To  what  is  the  business  of  the  vice-consul  limited  ? — He  makes  reports 
Bpon  trade ;  and  in  any  case  where  persons  apply  to  the  mission  for  information, 
"which  is  of  a  technical  character,  apd  which  they  are  not  well  acquainted 
*with,  I  would  rrfer  them  to  the  consul ;  very  frequently  it  is  important  to  have  a 
j>erson  coonected  with  the  place,  and  having  local  knowledge^  who  may  be 
jreferred  to  upon  questions  which  the  mission  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with. 

3316..  Is  the  vice-consul  an  Englishman? — No. 

3317.  There  is  no  native  official,  except  in  connexion  with  the  embassy? — I 
bdieve  that  the  vice-consul  at  Vienna  may  possibly  be  a  naturalised  Englishman^ 
but  I  think  not, 

3318.  Upon  the  question  of  promotion,  do  you  think  that  any  additional 
dement  of  seniority  could  be  introduced  with  advantage,  so  as  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  service  ? — I  think  that  of  late  years  the  principle  of  seniority  has  to  a  very 
^leat  extent  been  followed.  I  remember  about  four  years  ago,  when  a  great 
jsany  appointments  were  made,  that  they  were  made,  almost  all  of  them,  in  the 
order,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  which  the  men  stood  on  the  list ;  of  course,  if  you  were 
to  come  to  reduce  the  principle  to  an  absolute  rule,  I  think  that,  practically,  you 
could  hardly  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  a  person 
nvhom  he  thought  not  qualified  for  any  post  that  was  vacant. 

3319.  Upon  a  vacancy  occurring,  should  you  see  any  objection  to  that  vacancy 
bekig  offiM-ed  to  the  person  next  in  seniority,  or,  at  all  events,  to  give  the  refusal 
to  him  ? — As  a  ruki  I  should  think  that  a  good  practice,  but  subject,  I  think,  to 
the  condition  which  I  have  mentioned ;  for  I  thiuJ^  tiiat  no  person  would  vrillingly 
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Hon.  Julian  Fane,   assume  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  State  if  he  were  to  have  persons,  whom  he 

thought  unqualified  for  a  particular  post,  forced  upon  him. 

i7Jttnei86i.  3320.  Might  not  that  arrangement  be  made  with  reference  to  the  lower 
branches  of  the  service,  as  it  might  be  in  any  other  service,  without  interfering 
with  the  higher  branches  ? — I  should  say  so,  certainly,  for  the  lower  branches,  it 
would  do  as  a  rule ;  I  think,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  that  of  late  that  prin* 
ciple  has  been  followed  out  to  a  very  great  extent. 

3321.  Do  you  think  that  there  is,  practically,  a  constant  course  of  seniority 
going  on  in  the  service  ? — I  think  so. 

3322.  1  believe  you  have  been  employed  principally  in  Germany? — Yes,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg;  but  principally  in  Germany. 

3323.  You  are  therefore  very  fully  aware  of  the  relations  of  the  German  Courts 
to  one  another,  and  to  Europe  ? — Yes. 

3324.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  diminution  of  the  ser- 
vice in  Germany  as  would  do  away  with  certain  of  the  missions,  substituting 
either  a  charg6  d'affaires  or  an  attach^,  such  as  there  is  at  Carlsruhe,  and  connect- 
ing them  with  certain  important  centres  of  communication  r — My  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  smaller  missions  in  Germany,  particularly  as  I  have  had  very 
frequently  of  late  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  large  mission  in  Germany,  is,  that 
those  small  missions  are  exceedingly  useful ;  and  I  think  that  no  person  who  has 
had  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a  large  mission  would  come  to  any  other  conclusion ; 
of  course  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  treat  generally,  but  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
the  influence  of  the  smaller  courts  in  Germany  upon  the  policy  of  the  great  ones 
is  so  very  great,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  to 
have  some  person  at  what  you  may  call  those  various  sources,  from  which  the 
policy  of  the  great  states  flows,  more  or  less. 

3325.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  present  dubious  state  of  German  politics  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  may  be  the  points  of  interest  at  any  particular  moment,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  hardly  safe  to  dispense  with  our  diplomatic  establishments  at 
any  point  ? — Exactly  so ;  and  I  think  so,  particularly  at  the  present  time.  I 
should  look  upon  it  with  very  considerable  uneasiness ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  other  great  powers  have  their  representatives  at  those  small  courts ; 
and,  of  course,  any  influence  which  any  foreign  power  is  attempting  to  exercise 
in  Germany  will  invariably  be  exercised  in  the  first  instance  at  the  smaller  courts, 
with  the  view  of  their  bearing  upon  the  larger  ones ;  and,  as  it  is  important  that 
we  should  know  what  is  being  done  in  Germany,  if  we  have  not  representatives 
there,  and  representatives  who,  by  their  position,  will  be  on  a  par  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  foreign  powers,  the  interests  of  the  serrice,  I  think,  would 
suffer. 

3326.  Because  any  one  of  those  small  courts  might,  at  any  moment,  become  a 
salient  point  of  great  public  interest  ? — Without  the  least  doubt. 

3327.  Therefore  if  those  small  courts  were  denuded  of  diplomatic  servants,  the 
British  Government  might  labour  under  a  great  disadvantage? — I  think  so, certainly; 
of  course  the  British  Government  would  always  have  very  great  interest  in  knowing 
what  is  passing  in  Germany,  and  I  think  they  would  work  at  a  very  great  disadvantage 
in  that  respect  if  the  small  missions  ceased  to  exist.  There  are  times  when,  perhaps, 
for  a  decade  of  years,  there  is  nothing  passing,  and  practically,  there  is  very  little 
to  do  at  the  small  courts ;  but  I  am  contemplating  a  contingency  which  may  arise 
at  any  moment.  I  ought  to  say  that  my  opinion  on  this  subject  bias  changed 
entirely  from  what  it  was  before  I  was  aware  of  how  matters  worked  at  these 
small  courts,  and  what  sort  of  knowledge  was  to  be  gained  from  them.  I  was 
theoretically  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  away  with  those 
missions,  and  that  they  were  useless  ;  but  my  opinion  has  certainly  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  of  how  they  work. 

3328.  How  far  is  the  embassy  at  Vienna  made  aware  of  the  transactions  between 
the  small  courts  of  Germany  and  the  British  Government? — It  is  in  the  discretion, 
of  course,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  whenever  there  is  business  transacted  at 
the  small  courts  which  he  deems  of  importance  to  be  known  by  the  missions  at 
the  larger  courts,  it  is  immediately  communicated  to  them. 

3329.  Are  those  communications  very  frequent  and  ample  ?— They  are  frequent 
at  times. 

3330.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  Vienna  that  you  should 
be  kept  fully  informed  of  what  is  going  on  ? — Certainly,  in  particular  cases  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  what  is  going  on. 
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333  >  *  Is  tbere  any  systematic  arrangement  upon  that  subject  ? — No ;  it  depends  h^^^  Julian  Fane* 

entirely  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  1  think  that  whenever  there  are  points         * 

of  interest,  the  communications  which  are  received  from  the  small  courts  are      j^  j^^ne  1861. 
inmiediately  sent  to  the  large  courts. 

3332.  A5  a  matter  of  fact,  are  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  small  German  courts  sent  to  Vienna  ? — Very  frequently. 

3333.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  relations  between  a  secretary  of  legation 
or  of  embassy,  and  the  head  of  the  mission  ? — I  should  say  that  the  secretary  of 
embassy  or  of  legation  stands  in  relation  to  his  chief  as  the  Under  Secretary  in  the 
Foreign  Office  stands  in  relation  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  Of  course 
very  much  depends  upon  the  personal  relations  existing  between  the  chief  and  the 
subordinate ;  but  in  my  experience,  as  &r  as  it  has  gone,  with  the  chiefs  under 
whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  working,  it  has  always  been  of  course  my  wish 
and  my  duty  to  relieve  them  as  much  as  possible  of  what  business  I  could,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  current  daily  business,  mere  technical  business,  that 
the  chief  may  devolve  upon  the  secretary,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  have  found 
that  he  always  does  so.  There  are  other  persons  who  from  their  idiosyncrasies 
prefer  to  do  their  business  themselves ;  if  it  is  the  mere  writing  of  a  technical 
letter  they  prefer  to  do  it  themselves. 

3334.  In  the  more  important  of  the  missions,  is  there,  so  to  say,  enough  for 
both  the  head  of  the  mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation  to  do  ? — Certainly  ;  at 
Vienna,  without  doubt,  they  may  both  be  well  employed ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
the  nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  or  the  work  to  be  performed  varies  so  much 
at  times,  that  you  may  have  for  six  weeks  really  hard  work  to  do,  and  then  a 
hill  will  come  ;  but  striking  an  average  through  the  year,  both  the  chief  and  the 
secretary  have  a  very  fidr  amount  of  business  to  do.  When  the  chief  goes 
away,  the  secretary  takes  his  place^  and  his  work  becomes,  at  times^  exceedingly 
hard. 

3335»  Itt  *^®  more  important  embassies,  is  it  the  habit  to  send  any  number  of 
the  mission  to  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
information  ? — That  is  occasionally  done,  but  it  is  exceptional. 

333^'  It  is  done  only  upon  special  occasions? — It  is  certainly  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  it  is  done. 

3337.  Is  it  at  all  the  custom  to  ask  for  reports  upon  special  matters  to  be  made 
to  the  head  of  the  mission  by  the  members  of  it  ? — If,  for  example,  an  attach^  is 
detached  on  special  service,  it  is  invariably  so, 

3338.  Are  those  reports  sent  home? — I  think  so,  invariably. 

3339.  Is  it  becoming  more  the  custom  to  require  those  reports  to  be  made  by 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  mission? — I  should  say  so,  of  late  years.  There 
have  been  many  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
chief  of  the  mission  to  verify  certain  &cts,  by  sending  a  person  in  whom  he  had 
confidence,  to  a  place,  or  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  rumours  which  had  been 
circulated ;  in  that  case  he  detaches  either  an  attache,  or  his  private  secretary 
(who  is  always  an  attach^  pro  tern.)  on  such  service. 

3340.  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  labour  of  a  mission  been  affected  by 
the  great  fitcility  of  communication  afforded  by  railways  and  electric  telegraphs  ? 
— ^The  mechanical  labour  has  been  increased  by  it,  no  doubt ;  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  has  increased  the  work  of  the  chancery  very  much. 

3341.  Do  you  mean  in  the  interpretation  of  the  telegrams? — Yes;  and  the 
ciphering  of  them. 

3342.  At  the  same  time,  has  there  not  been  a  certain  diminution  of  business, 
arising  out  of  the  facilities  of  communication  ? — I  apprehend  not :  of  course  the 
electric  telegraph  is  used  for  making  communications,  but  those  communications 
are  always  as  brief  as  may  be,  and  therefore  the  communication  made  through  the 
telegraph  has  almost  invariably  to  be  expanded  into  a  larger  communication  to  be 
sent  by  another  opportunity. 

3343.  Do  you  meau,  then,  that  the  telegram  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  despatch, 
but  rather  an  addition  to  it  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly ;  for  example,  where  formerly  a 
despat<;h  would  have  conveyed  the  information,  a  despatch  is  equally  written  now^ 
the  telegram  having  been  sent  as  a  precursor  of  the  despatch. 

3344.  Have  you  had,  therefore,  additional  trouble  in  Vienna  in  transmitting 
telegrams  ?— I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  work  created  in  that  way,  particularly 
during  the  Crimean  war. 

3345.  Who  is  it  that  deciphers  the  telegrams  V— Any  one  of  the  attaches,  or 
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UotuiuMmFmi*   tbe  Secretary,  or  even  aometimes  the  minister  ItifliaeV;  when  a  telegram  comes  to 

—      tke  chanoery  It  is  opened  and  deciphered  by  any  one  of  liie  attaeh6s»  waA  jmt  in 

i7i«iie  1861.      a  box  and  sent  up  to  the  minister,  or  to  the  secretary. 

3346.  Is  it  always  left  to  some  member  of  tke  nssion  todeoi;)hBr? — Yet» 
always. 

3347.  No  telegrams  ave  erer  deciphered  by  any  persim  not  eonnecied  witli  tliB 
mission  ? — Certainly  not. 

3348.  Have  you  any  permaneiit  resident  officer  at  Vienna?— None  whateiFer^ 
with  the  exception  ^  the  Tice-consttl,  but  then  is  no  permanent  officer  attached 
ta  Ae  embassy. 

3349.  Harfe  you  found  there  and  elsewhere  any  want  of  a  peraMotent  oflieer 
like  the  chaneeller  in  foreign  missions  r — tliii^  no  doubt,  that  tbece  woold 
be  advantages  in  having  a  person  having  local  experience,  and  possessed^  periiapa^ 
of  some  knowledge  of  tbe  traditions  of  the  place,  and  ako  some  peracnMl  kaow* 
ledge  of  individuals ;  but  the  difficulty  that  I  see  in  any  appoint»ent  of  that 
sort  is  this,  that  supposing  be  was  on  the  same  social  footing  as  the  rest  of  tbe 
members  of  the  embassy,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  find  himself  in  a  verj 
difficult  and  disagreeable  position ;  for  example,  if  he  fouad  that  he  was  fixed  at 
a  salary  say  of  400  /.  or  500 1.  a  year^  while  his  ooUeagues  and  compeers,  as  I  maj 
can  them,  were  mounting  m  the  service,  and  getting  promotion,  he  might 
feel  himself  aggrieved.  I^  (m  the  other  hand,  you  had  a  person  who  was  mcfre  in 
tbe  capacity  of  a  working  clerk,  his  position,  would  be  a  disagreeable  one,  because 
he  would  not  be  exactly  on  the  same  social  footing  as  tbe  others  ;  and  there  wouU 
aAso  be  a  difficulty  in  knowing  how  fin*  be  was  to  see  the  correspondence!,  or  rather 
to  keep  the  correspondence ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  urangB 
what  should  be  his  particular  part  of  the  bsstness  as  connected  with  the  actual 
politicdl  correspondence  of  tbe  mission. 

3350.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  effisct  is  produced  in  foreign  legations  ? 
— I  have  known  very  few  cases ;  I  have  known  one  or  two ;  I  have  even  tried 
t»  ascertain,  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  personal  curiosity,  how  they  limited 
the  functions  of  that  official,  but  I  have  not  succeeded ;  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
upon  which  the  embassies  are  rather  reticent ;  they  do  not  like  to  give  any  insight 
into  the  details  of  the  system. 

335 1 .  As  &r  as  you  are  awane,  it  is  the  custom  only  of  foreign  missions  to  have 
some  such  p^-son  employed? — Yes,  and  I  believe  that  that  person  is  always 
charged,  for  instance,  with  the  duty  of  giving  out  passports,  and  with  visaing  pass- 
ports, which  is  of  course  a  part  of  the  business  for  which  we  require  no  one,  for 
we  never  vis6  passports,  we  only  issue  passports.  If  every  Englishman  who  came 
to  Vienna  had  to  come  to  the  embassy  to  get  his  passport  vis61,  it  would  oocasion 
ti  considerable  amount  of  business  for  some  person  attached  to  the  embassy.  It  was 
the  case  some  years  ago,  but  it  is  entirely  amended  now. 

3352.  Have  you  any  distinct  opinion  as  to  any  change  that  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  between  the  relations  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  themefliibera 
of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  think  that  there  is  a  very  good  rule  which  perhaps 
might  be  expanded,  which  is,  that  a  person  before  being  appointed  attach^  to  a 
mission  abroad,  is  required  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office,  I  think,  now  for  three 
months.  As  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  interchimge  between  the 
junior  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  I  think  it  would 
be  attended  with  benefit  in  the  junior  branches ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  as  jou 
got  up  in  the  service  it  would  be  practicable. 

3353.  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  on  your  side  of  the  questk>n,  that  of  the 
diplomatic  service  ? — I  think  that  one  objection  might  be  this,  upon  the  suppositioQ. 
that  it  was  made  compulsory,  that  it  might  be  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  employed 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  we  will  aay  as  a  clerk,  to  be  told  that  he  must  give  up  hia 
place,  and  be  sent  to  a  misRon  as  an  unpaid  attache.  I  could  imagine  that,  to  a 
man  who  was  a  junior  clerk  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  who  ^was, 
I  will  .suppose,  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  equivalent  to  that  received  by  a  paid 
attach^,  300  /.  a  year,  it  might  be  very  inconvenient  to  him  to  have  to  give  up  the 
300  l.  a  year  which  he  received  in  Lcmdon,  and  where  he  was  more  at  home»  aad 
have  to  receive  only  an  equivalent  sum  in  some  foreign  city^  and  be  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  I  think  that  difficulties  might  be  found  in  that 
way. 

3354.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  remark  would  equally  apply  to  the  aemor 
branches  of  the  service,  supposing  exchanges  to  be  made  betweea  the  senior 
-   '  clerks 
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tfkibi  and  seeaKteie»of  leg8ti0D.?^~It  rxAf^tj  no  doubt.  I  apprehend  that  the  salary    H^  /Wm  Ftm9. 

in  each  grade  would  be  about  the  same.     I  suppose  that  one  of  the  chief  clerka       

m  the  Foreign  CMice  receives:  about  the  same  amount  of  salwy  as  a  secretary  of      i^JunA^ifiOi. 

legation  ;  and  no  doubt  that  aaouiit  paid  tO'  him  in  London  would  represent  a; 

fery  different  value  frost  the  saiae  amount  paid  fa>  him  in  a  foreign  capital. 

Then  as  regards  the  duties  to  be  performed  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  I  apprd^end 

fiiat,  ift  working  the  Fene^a  Office,  it  would  terj  often  entail-  great  incon- 

Tftnience,  if  there  were  t»  be  a.oonsteni  change  of  tike  person  i&  the  position  o£ 

the  head  of  a  department^  beth  as  regards  his  subordinates,  and  those  obaye  him^ 

I  think  that  nobody^  acquainted  with  the  practical  waking  of  official  business^ 

ean  doulrt  tlu^  witb  every  new  man  who  comes*  in,  there  is  always  some  coa^ 

siderable  time  before  the  work  wiU  go  quite  smoothly ;  for  he  has  to  get  used  ta 

kxa  subordinates^  and  his  subordinates  to  him  ;  he  haa  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 

which  his  chiefs  wish  the  work  to  be  done;  and  erery  umui,  however  able  he  maj^ 

bor  must  pass  through  a  certain  apprenticeship  in  the  place. 

3355*  ^  7^^  think  that  there  m  any  such'  marked  difference  betwwn  tho 
wiHfk  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  work  of  a  foreign  chancery,  that  would  make 
it  difficult  for  a  man,  in  a  short  time,  to  transfer  his  services  ftom  one  to  the 
tttiierP — Wildun  not  a  very  long  time  perhapir  it  imght  be  done ;  but  I  wa»  conv 
templating  more  the  consttint  changes  that  would  occur  under  a  system  of  oom^ 
pulsory  exchairge.  If  you  take  the  reverse  of  the  case  I  have  supposed,  it  would 
be  that  of  a  person  who  has  been  employed  as  ofaief  derk  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  who  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  secwjtary  of  legation,  or  of  embassy,  in 
one  of  tlio  great  capitals  of  Europe,  having  very  distinct  and  different  funetions 
to  perform.  I  should  imagine  that  the  businesB  of  t^  chief  of  a  department  in 
file  Foreign  Office  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  work  of  the  office;  whereas  a 
leeretary  of  legation^  or  of  embassy,  ha»  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  which  it  pei^ 
formed  by  personal  communications* 

3356-  Would  not  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  a  person  who  had  been 
employed  confidentially  in  high  posts  in  the  diplomatic  service  be  likely  ro  make 
him  very  efficient ;  for  example,  as  an  under  secretary,,  or  as  holding  some  high 
post  in  the  Foreign  Office? — I  think  that,  occasionally,  as  is  often  done  in 
foreign  services,  it  is  certainly  a  very  wise  plan.  Whenever  you  can  fix  upon  a  man 
^ho  is  ^ecially  fitted  for  a  particular  post,  and  it  is  possible  to  appoint  him  ; .  I 
think  it  might  be  done.  Under  the  present  system,  I  do  not  think  either  in 
tlie  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  diplomatic  servant  of  the  Crown  to  a  place  in 
the  Foreign  Office,,  or  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  a 
]gost  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  Foreign  Office  or  the  diplomatic  service 
would  cavil  at  all  at  the  change* 

3357.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington  had 
both.received  a  diplomatic  education? — ^Yes;  audi  have  known  that  to  be  the 
case  recently;  there  was  a  case  that  occurred  in  Austria:  Baron  Koller,  who 
-was  minister  at  Berlin,  was  called  away  from  Berlin,  and  made  Under  Secretary 
of  State  iiL  the  Foreign  Office* 

335a.  Those  changes  are  very  frequent  in  foreign  Governments,  are  they  not  ? 
— No;  not  frequent.  I  have  known  cases  in  Austria,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  remember  more  than  two  cases.  Baron  Koller  is  one  instance  of  diplomatists 
who  have  been  empbyed  in  the  Mioistry  for  Foreig^n  Affairs. 

3359.  Are  there  very  frequent  chants- made  between  the  diplomatic  body  and 
tiie: members  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Vienna? — No  ^  I  think  there  are  oidy  two 
xsaaes  that  I  can  remember^ 

3360*  You.  ave  not  assrare  whethw  the  same  thing,  oeeors  in  the  subcModinate 
.«ffioesr?«^N4i^  I  am  not;,  but  I  should  imagine  not;  I  think  not,aa  a  rule*  Thei^e 
are  cases  oecaaionally  in  whiohi  men  are  oecalled  from  a  mission,  for  some  reason 
•aer  otbeoi,  iometimea  on  anoomit  of  health,  and  they  are  th^i  placed,  en  disponibi- 
Urs  nomieaUy,  but  they  are  employed,  at  the  Foneign.  Office. 

3361 .  MjL  Fit&Gerodii.]  Was  not  the  Austrian  Minister  at  DiMfteA  in  a^posi- 
tioB  similar  to^that  o£  thet Under  Secretary  ef  State  at  Vienna? — ^Yes^^;  he  oeeu- 
fiaii  Hae  position  now  filled  by  Baron  Kc^er,  who  wafr  IVlinister  at  Berlin.;  the 
ibfrmer  on.  vacating  the  post  of  Under  Secretary^  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Dr^dea. 

3362.  Chairman.']  I  believe  that  the  mission  at  Vienna,  has  been  icosed  to  the 
lb.  of  afi  embassy^  sinee  yea  went  there  ? — Yes^ 
35^%  iiaasany  other  d^ga  taken  place  in  the  organisation,  of  the  mission  in 
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Um.Juliai^Fime.  consequence  of  that?— No;  I  think  there  may  have  been  one  attach6  appointed 

_ since  that  time. 

17  June  i86k  3364.  Has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  the  organisation  generally  since  it  has 
been  raised  to  an  embassy  ? — Not  in  the  official  business  of  the  chancery ;  in  the 
official  position  of  the  ambassador  very  great  changes  have  taken  place,  no 
doubt. 

3365.  In  what  way  ? — At  the  Court  of  Austria  there  are  regular  rules  laid 
down,  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador  shall  be  received  at 
Court,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador  shall  in  Lis  turn,  as  representa- 
tive oiF  the  Sovereign,  receive  society  there.  These  regulations  all  tend  to  alter 
the  position  of  the  chief  of  a  mission  very  much,  and,  of  course,  entail  very  con- 
siderable duties  upon  him. 

3366.  Would  they  also  entail  additional  expenditure  upon  him  r — Yes ;  very 
considerable  additional  expenditure. 

3367.  Of  what  nature  ? — In  this  way.  It  is  obligatory  both  upon  the  ambas- 
sador and  the  ambassadress,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Austrian  Court,  to 
receive  in  state  the  whole  of  the  society  there,  and  that  obliges  the  ambassador 
at  once  to  open  his  house ;  and  it  is  usual,  both  for  the  ambassador  and  the  am- 
bassadress, to  do  so  for  three  days  each.  Then  as  to  the  equipages  in  which  they 
go  to  Court,  they  are  all  settled  by  regular  rules  :  what  he  shall  have,  and  how 
he  shall  proceed,  and  in  what  sort  of  state ;  and  of  course,  in  order  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  required  by  the  etiquette  of  the  Court,  a  very  considerable  addition  is 
made  to  the  expenditure  of  the  ambassador. 

3368.  It  would  therefore  not  be  unreasonable  that  there  should  be  some  differ- 
ence in  the  salary  of  the  minister  at  Vienna?— I  apprehend  not. 

3369.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  mission 
having  been  raised  to  an  embassy,  there  has  been  an  increase  made  to  the  salary 
of  the  ambassador? — I  believe  so. 

3370.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Has  the  salary  at  Vienna  been  increased  since  it 
was  made  into  an  embassy  ? — Not  again ;  it  was  increased,  I  apprehend,  when 
the  ambassador  was  appointed,  but  not  since  he  was  appointed. 

3371.  It  was  increased  when  the  mission  was  changed  to  an  embassy? — ^I 
believe  so. 

3372.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  young  men  who  enter  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice has  improved  since  the  examinations  have  been  introduced  ?— I  should 
say  that  the  attaches  who  are  appointed  now  are  of  a  more  satisfactory  character. 
]  believe  that  they  are  men  possessed  'of  more  education,  and  more  specially 
fitted  for  their  posts ;  and  I  think  the  change  is  very  much  due  to  the  fietct,  that 
formerly  persons  were  made  attaches  temporarily  to  a  mission  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  the  advantage  of  a  social  position ;  but  now  persons  who  enter 
the  service  intend  to  make  it  a  career. 

3373.  You  consider  that  the  diplomatic  service  has  become  more  of  a  career 
of  late  years  ? — Yes,  without  doubt. 

3374.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Have  you  ever  found  any  inconvenience  arise  from  the 
system  of  agencies  as  it  exists  at  the  Foreign  Office  r — No ;  it  is  an  anomalous 
proceeding  altogether ;  the  inconvenience  is  that  one's  pay  is  docked  so  much  per 
cent. ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  the  convenience  of  it  very  great  iu  this 
way.  You  have  an  agent  there  who  receives  your  account,  and  pays  it  into  your 
banker,  with  the  proper  deduction  for  income  tax  ;  he  considers  that  for  the  profiit 
he  gains  for  what  he  does  for  you,  he  is  more  or  less  your  representative  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  constantly  when  you  want  things  done,  which  it  would  he 
perhaps  inconvenient  to  ask  for  officially,  you  may  have  them  done  through  him ; 
perhaps  you  want  books  and  papers  sent  out  to  you,  and  you  apply  to  the  agent, 
who  immediately  brings  the  case  before  the  Under  Secretary.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  business  that  he  does  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  benefit  of. 

3375.  Do  you  think  that  you  get  an  equivalent  for  the  one  per  cent,  that  you 
pay  to  the  agent? — Yes;  but  I  think  the  matter  rests  entirely  upon  a  inan*8 
personal  opinion.  If  I  were  asked  this  question :  do  you  think  that  for  the  pro* 
portion  of  your  salary  which  is  deducted  by  the  agent,  you  get  an  equivalent  in 
work  done  by  the  agent,  I  should  say^  yes ;  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  him  that 
proportion  for  the  work  he  does  for  me ;  but  there  may  be  persons  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  who  think  otherwise. 

3376.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  suffer,  or  that  the  other  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  would  suffer,  if  they  had  not  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office, 

and 
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and  therefore  were  without  some  person  to  look  after  their  promotion  a  little,  and  Hon.  JuUau  FaniJ 

I  to  any  exchanges  that  they  might  wish  to  make  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  has       

j  ^one,  that  is  a  matter  with  which  the  agent  has  nothing  whatever  to  do;  he      i7Junei8G]' 

I  merely  acts  in  doing  business  for  you,  which  it  is  for  your  personal  convenience 

should  he  done,  at  the  Foreign  Office.  You  immediately  write  to  him  to  supply 
any  little  omissions  which  may  take  place ;  perhaps  there  is  a  Blue  Book  that 
jou  wish  for,  and  you  write  to  him  immediately  for  it,  and  he  sees  that  it  is  sent 
out  to  you  ;  and  there  are  many  things,  besides,  of  that  sort  that  an  agent  does, 
which,  I  confess,  I  am  very  willing  to  pay  for. 

3377.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  In  any  case,  it  is  perfectly  voluntary,  is  it  not, 
to  have  an  agent,  or  not  ? — Perfectly ;  I  have  always  understood  so. 

3378.  Have  you  ever  knoun  cases  where  there  has  been  a  suspicion  of  any 
undue  influence  being  exercised  by  an  agent  in  favour  of  his  client  ?— Never. 

3379.  Mr.  HankeyJ]  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  requiring  a 
person  to  undergo  a  second  examination  previously  to  his  promotion  is  a  desirable 
one  ? — I  think  that  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  which  can  only  be  formed 
£rom  experience,  as  to  what  efiects  the  examinations  have  ;  I  should  imagine  that 

I  if  you  like  to  divide  the  examinations,  and  have  two,  one  for  a  person  entering 

the  service  before  he  is  paid,  and  a  second  examination  when  he  is  paid,  I  should 
think  that  system  would  work  well. 

3380.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  some  inconvenience  in  obliging  a  young 
man  to  come  back  to  England  to  undergo  an  examination  before  his  promotion, 
when  he  may  be,  perhaps,  in  South  America  r — I  apprehend  that  that  is  not  the 
case ;  but  that  where  a  man  has  passed  his  examination  as  unpaid  attach^^  and 
he  is  unpaid  attach^  at  some  great  distance  from  England,  and  is  then  promoted 
to  be  paid  attache,  if  he  is  actually  at  the  place  at  which  he  is  promoted,  he 
immediately  assumes  the  duties  of  his  office^  and  receives  his  pay,  and  is  merely 
examined  when  he  returns  to  England  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

3381.  According  to  the  present  system,  having  received  the  appointment  and 
the  pay  of  a  paid  attache,  he  has  to  undergo  a  subsequent  examination  in  London, 
in  which  he  may  not  be  successful,  although  he  has  been  so  appointed.  Would 
it  not  be  a  degradation  to  him  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  which  he  had  held, 
because  of  his  want  of  success? — No  doubt  it  would  appear  to  be  very  incon- 
venient, but  I  imagine  that,  in  practice,  it  would  be  very  seldom  the  case. 

3382.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  complete  examination,  if  the  candidate  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  willing  to  undergo  it,  would  be  better  for  him,  and  that  he 
would  be  fully  qualified  after  that  for  any  future  promotion  to  which  he  might 
have  an  opportuniiy  of  succeeding  ? — Yes ;  I  understand  the  question  to  mean 
that  he  should  undergo  a  first  examination  so  full,  that  if  he  passed  it  he  should 
be  considered  quite  competent. 

3383.  Yes,  if  he  so  desired  it  ? — I  think  so  decidedly,  if  you  could  maket  he 
passing  of  the  one  comprehensive  examination  optional. 

3384.  Would  not  that  be  an  improvement? — 1  think  so,  without  doubt. 

3385.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  are  desirous  to 
express  an  opinion  ? — I  have  heard  that  there  has  been  a  proposal  made,  with 
regard  to  the  paid  attaches,  to  give  them  a  difierent  name,  and  what  is  more 
important,  a  Queen  s  commission.  A  great  deal  of  business  devolves  at  the  pre- 
sent time  either  upon  the  minister  or  the  secretary  of  legation,  from  their  being  the 
only  persons  in  the  embassy  or  legation  who  hold  the  Queen's  commission;  and, 
consequently,  the  business  which  requires  the  persons  who  transact  it  to  hold 
the  Queen's  commission,  and  which  might  be  very  well  transacted  by  the  attaches, 
can  now  not  be  transacted  by  them,  because  they  do  not  hold  the  Queen's  com- 
mission. Then  I  have  heard  it  suggested,  that  the  attaches  would,  if  they  were 
called  secretaries,  be  allowed  to  count  their  services  for  pensions,  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  do  now.  A  man  at  the  present  time  works  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  say  five  years  at  least,  without  being  able  to  count  that  time  for  his 
pension. 

3386.  You  would  think  such  a  change  desirable  ? — Yes ;  that  they  should  be 
called  secretaries,  as  that  would  also  put  an  end  to  any  question  that  there 
might  be,  as  to  their  relative  social  standing,  with  reference  to  the  second  and 
third  secretaries  of  foreign  missions  ;  it  would  settle  that  point  at  once.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  one  of  much  practical  importance. 

3387.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  claim  for  a  pension,  dating  from  an 
earlier  period,  would  be  to  cause  a  very  great  increase  of  expenditure  to  the 
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Hon.  JuHan  Fan$.   country,  and  that  the  members  of  the  service  would  leave  it  earlier  in  conse- 

quence  ? — I  should  say  not ;  because  I  presume  that  if  you  would  allow  them  to 

17  June  1861.  count  their  services  for  pensions  from  the  moment  they  become  secretaries  of 
legation,  which  would  correspond  exactly  with  the  period  at  which  they  now 
become  paid  attaches,  you  would  extend,  probably,  the  term  of  years'  service 
required  of  a  man  before  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  receipt  of  a  pension.  I 
presume  that  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing.  If,  for  instance,  you  laid  down 
a  rule,  that  a  man  must  serve  20  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission, 
that  would  give  five  years  for  him  to  remain  second  or  third  secretary,  and, 
practically,  therefore,  I  think  the  period  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  There 
is  one  point  that  I  have  heard  discussed  lately,  namely,  the  amount  of  leave 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service.  A  rule  has  been  laid  down, 
that  they  should  have  the  same  amount  of  leave  as  that  which  is  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Office,  namely,  two  months.  Now,  I  think,  considering 
what  a  man  who  comes  from  abroad  has  to  do  when  he  comes  home,  that  the 
period  of  two  months  is  not  sufficient.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  give  him 
only  the  same  period  as  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office,  for  a  man 
in  the  Foreign  Office  can  transact  what  business  he  has  to  do  in  England  during 
the  time  that  he  is  performing  his  duties ;  but  when  a  man  comes  home  from 
abroad  he  has  all  his  private  business  in  England  to  perform ;  he  has  the  duty  of 
visiting  his  relations  and  friends,  and  very  often  to  look  after  his  health ;  to  go 
perhaps  to  certain  baths,  and  it  is  all  crammed  into  two  months.  I  think  tlmt 
it  is  hardly  a  fair  average  to  strike  between  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
and  those  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
might  have  rather  a  longer  period  of  leave. 

3388.  Is  not  the  regulation  which  has  lately  been  made,  namely,  allowing  them 
two  months*  leave,  considered  to  be  a  great  advantage? — It  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  leave  which  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  ; 
but  I  think  the  cases  are  not  analogous,  because  a  man  belonging  to  the  Foreign. 
Office,  who  has  his  two  months'  leave,  has  them  completely  at  his  disposal,  for 
recreation  and  health;  but  a  man  coming  home  from  abroad  would  not,  practically, 
have  those  two  months  to  dispose  of  in  the  same  way,  because  he  would  have  so 
much  more  to  do  in  the  time  than  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Office,  from  theftct 
of  one  living  at  home  whilst  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  having 
opportunities  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs ;  and  the  other  coming  from  abroad, 
and  finding  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do  which  he  must  attend  to,  and  the  time 
for  which  must  be  cut  out  of  his  holiday. 

3389.  Mr.  Hankey.']  Do  you  know  what  amount  per  cent,  you  pay  to  the 
agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  discover 
quite  what  it  is ;  but  it  is  something,  I  think,  a  little  above  one  per  cent. 

3390.  Is  there  any  regular  scale  upon  which  it  is  based  ? — ^Yes,  there  is ;  bat  I 
confess  that  I  have  not  ascertained  what  it  is. 

3391 .  Do  you  receive  a  quarterly  account  from  your  agent  ? — Yes. 

3392.  Does  he  make  a  deduction  from  your  salary  ? — He  deducts  a  very  small 
sum.  I  have  very  often  tried  to  ascertain  what  proportion  it  was  of  the  sum  paid, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  hit  upon  the  exact  sum ;  it  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent. 

3393.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — 
No. 
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LuruBj  24*  die  Juniiy  1861. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  DuflF. 
Mr.  FitzGeralcl, 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vaiie. 


Me.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell^  a  Member  of  the  Committee ; 

Examined. 

3394.  ChainnanJ]  YOUR  Lordship  is  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfaiis?  Right  Hon. 
—Yes.  Lord/.Huwff, 

3395.  You  had  previously  held  that  office  ? — ^Yes.     1  held  it  for  a  short  time ;  **' ^* 
the  end  of  1852  and  the  beginning  of  1853.  ,        g^ 

3396.  Between  ihe  two  periods  of  your  Lordship  holding  that  office,  has  any  ^ 
change  taken  place  in  the  constitution  and  chamcter  of  the  diplomatic  service  f 

•^I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  change ;  but  the  first  time  that  I  held 
that  office  it  was  for  a  short  period,  and  I  could  not  much  judge  with  regard  to 
the  diplomatic  service. 

3397.  Upon  the  first  appointment  to  the  diplomatic  service,  which  is  gene- 
rally to  an  unpaid  attach^ship,  has  the  Minister  any  means  of  knowing  the 
character  or  ability  of  the  young  man  whom  he  selects  for  such  appointment  f — 
He  has  not  much  opportunity,  except  in  particular  instances,  because  the  accounts 
that  he  gets  are  from  the  parents  and  friends,  and  sometimes  from  those  under 
whom  they  i>ave  been,  their  tutors;  and  they  are  likely  to  be  favourable;  but 
they  are  always  examined. 

3398.  Does  your  Lordship  regard  the  present  system  of  examination  as  satis- 
factory and  sufficient  for  its  purpose  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  incapable  men. 

3399.  ^°  ^'^^  regulations  which  your  Lordship  has  established,  you  require 
that  they  should  understand  French  well ;  that  they  should  make  an  accurate  and 
good  translation  of  any  French  paper  into  English,  and  of  any  English  paper  into 
French,  and  speak  the  French  language  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness  ? — 
That  is  a  regulation  that  was  established  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

3400.  And  approved  of  by  your  Lordship  ? — Yes,  certainly.  There  had 
been  some  alteration  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  I  put  the  regula- 
tions back  nearly  to  the  form  in  which  they  had  been  established  by  Lord 
Clarendon. 

3401.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  many  eminent  persons,  that  they  con- 
sidered a  complete  familiarity  with  the  French  language  almost  indispensable 
far  the  efficient  discharge  of  diplomatic  duties.  In  your  Lordship's  opinion, 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  requiring  that,  instead  of  speaking  French  with 
tolerable  ease  and  correctness,  a  candidate  should  be  required  to  prove  himself 
a  master  of  conversation  in  that  language  ?— The  only  question  with  regard  to 
that,  is,  whether  you  would  not  exclude  some  candidates  who,  having  been  well 
educated  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  and  perhaps  having  gone  to  a  University  afterwards, 
were  really  young  men  of  superior  ability,  but  who  had  turned  their  attention 
more  to  those  subjects  which  are  cultivated  in  public  schools  and  Universities, 
than  to  living  languages. 

3402.  Is  not  the  study  of  the  living  languages  almost  a  necessary  introduction, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  an  efficient  discharge  of  diplomatic  duties  ? — No 
doubt  it  is ;  but  if  a  young  man  knows  the  French  language  correctly,  and 
speaks  it  with  tolerable  ease,  a  year  or  two  years'  residence  abroad  will  probably 
enable  him  to  make  himself  perfect  in  it. 

0.47.  p  p  2  34^3«  ^^ 
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night  Hon.  3403.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  of  any  practical  inconvenience  that  has  occurred 

J-ord  J.  RusieUf    j^  consequence  of  the  examinations  which  are  required  for  a  paid  attach^ship  ? — 

^'^*  Yes ;  I  think  there  is  a  practical  inconvenience  with  regard  to  those  examinations. 

J4  June  1861       ^  young  man  is  sent  away  to  a  mission,  perhaps  in  Mexico,  or  to  Constantinople^ 

'-  *      or  Stockholm,  and  you  may  have  to  bring  him  home  for  his  examination,  which 

is  sometimes  inconvenient, 

3404.  Have  not  cases  occurred  in  which  a  |)erson  has  been  appointed  (mid 
attach^,  and  has  exercised  those  functions  for  a  considerable  time,  and  yet 
nevertheless  when  he  comes  home,  he  is  required  to  undergo  that  examination ; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  if  he  did  not  pass  it  successfully,  that  promotion 
would  not  only  be  suspended,  but  he  would  be  positively  degraded? — ^Yes ;  that 
might  be  the  case,  undoubtedly ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be 
some  indulgence  shown,  and  that  the  individual  would  not  be  condemned  for 
failing  in  a  single  examination. 

3405.  Could  that  inconvenience  be  remedied  by  any  other  form  of  examina- 
tion ? — With  regard  to  that  question,  and  many  others,  I  am  rather  reluctant  to 
give  a  positive  opinion  here,  because  I  should  naturally  wish  to  come  with  an 
unbiassed  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before 
this  Committee  by  gentleinen  of  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  the 
Foreign  Office,     I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  some  change  is  possible. 

3406.  In  cases  of  promotion  from  the  junior  branches  of  the  service,  what 
means  has  the  Minister  of  knowing  either  the  special  merit,  or  even  the  general 
merit,  of  the  persons  who  might  be  candidates  for  promotion  ? — There  is  gene- 
rally a  knowledge  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  way  in  which  young  gentlemea 
pertbrm  their  duties.  A  Minister  frequently  comes  home,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  in  the  Foreign  Office  with  their  friends  there  in  relation  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  in  their  missions ;  so  that  I  find,  whenever  I  make 
inquiries  about  a  young  man,  that  there  is  generally  in  the  office  some  informa- 
tion about  him,  and  sometimes  things  are  recorded,  either  in  praise  or  in  blame^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Minister.  If  there  is  a  person  that  I  think  of  employing,  I 
write  to  the  Minister,  in  general,  to  ascertain  what  he  thinks  of  him ;  for  instance, 
I  wrote  to  Sir  Jamea  Hudson  to  ask  him  what  character  he  could  give  me  of 
Mr.  Saurin,  who  was  with  him,  and  who,  I  thought,  might  be  emplo3'ed  away* 
from  Turin,  if  necessary.  He  gave  me  a  very  high  character  of  Mr.  Saurin,  and 
I  lately  sent  him  to  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any  special  informatiou 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  Naples,  but  which  I  should  not  have  done  if  Sir 
James  Hudson  had  not  given  me  so  high  a  character  of  Mr.  Saurin. 

3407.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  He  was  an  unpaid  attach^,  was  he  not? — Yes. 

3408.  Chairman.']  On  what  grounds  does  a  Minister  act  generally  in  moving 
unpaid  attaches  from  one  post  to  another,  as  is  frequently  done,  at  considerable 
expense  to  themselves? — Sometimes  there  are  what  you  might  call  private 
reasons,  and  sometimes  there  are  public  reasons ;  for  instance,  a  young  maa 
may  have  one  of  his  near  relations,  his  father  or  his  mother,  ill  or  infirm,  and  he 
therefore  wishes  not  to  be  emploved  at  too  great  a  distance  from  hom^.  You 
will  find  another  man  who  is  wilhng  to  go  to  that  post,  thinking  it  is  one  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  doing,  and  then  that  arrangement  may  be 
made.  Again,  sometimes  a  young  man  has  stayed  too  long  at  a  place,  and  it  ia 
convenient  that  he  should  be  sent  somewhere  else,  in  order  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  of  the  service  by  going  to  a  different  place. 

3409.  Do  you  think  that  the  removal  from  one  place  to  another,  although  a 
temporary  inconvenience  to  the  young  man  himself,  with  reference  to  expense^ 
may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  him  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  and  in  the  few  instances 
that  I  have  known,  I  have  generally  found  the  near  relations  very  willing  that 
there  should  be  such  a  change. 

3410.  Is  an  unpaid  attache  distinctly  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  public 
service,  so  that  the  same  regulations  would  be  strictly  applied  to  him,  as  they 
would  be  if  he  were  a  paid  servant  of  the  Crown  ? — If  he  enters  the  diplomatic 
service,  meaning  to  make  it  his  career  in  life,  I  consider  that,  although  unpaid^ 
he  does  beloug  to  the  public  service.  There  are  occasionally  instances  in  which, 
a  man  has  been  a  private  secretary,  or  has  been  much  confided  in  by  a  Minister^ 
and  he  asks  that,  for  a  time,  the  young  man  should  be  attached  to  the  mission,, 
but  in  a  different  position. 

341 1.  Did  not  that  singularity  in  the  diplomatic  service,  of  employing  a  very 
large    number  of  persons  without  giving  them  any  salary,  originate   in  the 
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custom  of  persons  being  attached    to  a  minister  who   were  not   considered       Rig!itHo», 
members  of  the  profession  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  case ;  I  think,    ^^  ^^  Rw^e^t^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  considerable  missions,  that  there  was   not  *^' 

such  a  regular   diplomatic  service  before  the  war  of  1793  as  there  lias  been      a4Junei86i* 
since  1815. 

3412.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  whether  any  distinct  claims  or  requisitions  on 
the  part  of  anv  unpaid  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  have  been  made  to 
the  Foreign  Ofl5ce  on  that  subject  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been 
any ;  I  have  heard  that  the  subject  has  been  a  matter  of  conversation,  but  not  of 
regular  application. 

3413.  In  the  promotion  to  the  higher  appointments,  such  as  secretaries  of 
legation,  what  means  has  a  minister  of  determining  the  merits  of  the  persons  to 
be  promoted? — The  first  thing  one  looks  to,  I  think,  is  seniority.  If  a  man  has 
been  a  long  time  a  paid  attach^,  that  would  seem  primd  facie  to  be  a  reasou 
for  promoting  him ;  but,  of  course,  there  may  be  other  reasons  either  for  passing 
him  over,  or  for  preferring  some  other  person  who  had  done  very  well,  and  who 
had  been  remarked  as  such. 

3414.  Is  any  consideration  attached  to  the  special  acquirements  of  a  person, 
^uch  as  sending  him  to  a  place  of  which  he  had  a  familiar  knowledge,  and 
matters  of  that  kind  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  that  has  been  done  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  a  man  would  generally  be  promoted,  on  account  of  having 
been  a  paid  attach^  at  a  particular  coui-t  or  place,  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
legation. 

3415.  If  a  man  were  known  to  be  particularly  familiar  with  the  languages 
and  habits  of  any  country,  would  that  be  any  inducement  to  the  minister  to 
appoint  him  to  that  country  ?— Undoubtedly  it  would. 

3416.  In  the  promotions  in  the  service,  is  it  the  general  rule  that  seniority  is 
observed,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for  deviating  from  that  principle  r 
— I  cannot  answer  as  to  the  practice  of  former  Secretaries  of  State ;  but,  if  there 
should  be  a  vacancy  for  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  the  first  thing  I  should  do 
^ould  be  to  take  up  the  book,  called  the  Foreign  Office  List,  and  see  who  had 
served  the  longest,  and  whether  there  was  any  reason  against  him,  or  whether 
there  was  some  person  particularly  qualified  for  the  post. 

3417.  In  a  service  so  large  and  various  as  the  diplomatic  service,  must  not  the 
I                 system  of  seniority  almost  necessarily  form  the  basis  of  promotion? — Yes;  I 

I  should  say  so,  as  to  the  office  which  you  have  mentioned,  that  of  Secretary  of 

Legation,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  reward  for  a  man  who  has  been  employed  in 
the  subordinate  parts  of  the  diplomatic  service ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  Minister. 

3418.  Occupied  as  a  Minister  of  State  in  England  is  with  other  matters,  has 
he  the  means  of  gaining  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  is 
called  upon  to  promote  ? — No,  he  has  not  in  general  much  personal  knowledge 
of  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches  ;  but  of  course  he  knows  a  good  deal  of 

I  the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 

341 9.  Does  your  Lordship  apprehend  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
some  insight  into  the  capacities  of  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, that  the  system  of  reports  from  the  junior  members  was  established  ? — ^Yes, 
I  believe  it  was.  I  think  that  they  are  likewise  useful  to  the  country  in  matters 
relating  to  the  trade  and  finance  of  other  countries;  they  go  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  they  are  useful  there. 

3420.  Are  those  reports  brought  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  ? — Yes,  they  are ;  and  I  must  say  that  they  are  often  very  ably  put 
together. 

3421.  Since  your  Lordship  has  been  in  office,  I  believe  there  have  been  some 
regulations  made  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  attaches  in  the  departments 
of  China  and  Japan? — Yes,  for  special  service. 

3422.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  difficulty  in  extending  that  special  service 
to  the  Levant,  and  of  substituting,  if  possible,  Englishmen  for  the  present  inter- 
preters who  are  there  employed  ? — I  think  that  that  might  be  done  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  it  has  of  late  years  been  more  usual  to  employ 
Englishmen,  at  least  at  Constantinople. 

3423.  If  there  were  young  Englishmen  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Turkish 
language,  and  others,  that  might  be  required  in  the  Levant,  would  there  be  any 
practical  difficulty  in  substituting  them  for  the  present  interpreters  ? — 1  believe 
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there  are  practical  difficulties ;  and  I  perceire  that  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcHffe 
seems  to  think  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
languages ;  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  stated  very  strongly  to  me,  in  a  private  letter, 
^  bis  view  of  the  difficuliies. 
»4  June  1861.  3424.  Are  those  difficuUies  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Turkish  Government  ? — They  do  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  of  the  Turkish 
Government ;  1  refer  to  substituting  Englishmen  altogether. 

3425.  Lately,  I  believe  that  some  persons  have  been  sent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  military  attach^  in  foreign  countries? — Yes,  there  have;  some  time  ago 
Colonel  Claremont  was  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Paris;  and  last  year  I  attached 
General  Hamilton  to  the  mission  at  Berlin. 

3426.  In  what  form  are  those  persons  attached  to  a  mission  ? — ^It  cannot  be 
done  very  regularly  at  present.  They  are  only  called  military  attaches  ;  but  by 
a  late  regulation  that  I  made,  the  military  attach^  who  is  above  the  rank  cwf 
colonel  would  rank  next  to  the  minister  ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
usual  work  of  the  mission  ;  ihey  make  military  reports. 

3427.  Are  those  reports  referred  to  the  War  OHice? — Yes,  I  think  they  are 
always  sent  to  the  War  Office. 

3428.  But  a  military  attach^  is  considered  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Foreign 
Office,  is  he  not  ? — Certainly  ;  he  is  dependent  properly  upon  the  ambassador  or 
minister  at  the  court  at  which  he  resides. 

3429.  is  your  Lordship  aware  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  military  attaches  of 
foreign  Governments,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  Foreign  Office  or  upon  th6 
War  Office  ?— I  am  not  aware. 

3430.  You  are  not  aware  whether  a  military  attach^  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office,  or  the  War  Office  ? — I  think  he 
must  be  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office;  and  whenever  there  is  a  change, 
for  instance,  last  year,  when  a  naval  attach^  was  appointed,  he  was  brought  to 
me,  and  introduced  to  me  by  the  French  Ambassador. 

3431.  Would  there  be  any  practical  inconvenience  in  havincr  such  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  War  Office,  to  be  in  immediate  connexion  vdth  the  War 
Office,  rather  than  with  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes;  there  might  be  some  incon- 
venience; for  insiance,  if  a  minister  at  a  court  and  a  military  attach^  diflfered  a 
good  deal,  they  might  conflict  in  their  reports. 

3432.  In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  enlarging  that  system  of  military  aitach^j*,  so  as  to  make  them  more  a  part  of 
a  regular  system  than  is  now  the  case  ? — No ;  but  we  do  not  form  part  g£  the 
military  system  of  the  Continent,  and  therefore  I  doubt  whether  it  is  desirable. 

3433.  There  has  been  a  report,  I  believe,  addressed  to  your  Lordship  on  that 
subject  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  who  was  Militai7  Commissioner  in  Piedmont  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  the  report  here. 

3434.  Has  your  Lordship  any  objection  to  hand  it  in? — None  at  all  (the 
Vide  Appendix,     same  was  handed  in). 

3435-  There  has  frequently  been  a  question  before  this  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  cffijct  of  persons  in  the  Foreign  Office  being  allowed  to  act  as 
agents  for  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  ;  has  your  Lordship  found  any 
practical  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  upon  matters  which  are  considered  essentially  private  ? — No; 
I  cannot  say  that  1  have  found  any  inconvenience  result  from  that. 

3436.  Your  Lordship  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  business  takes  up  so 
much  of  the  time  of  any  of  the  clerks  as  10  diminish  their  efficiency  in  the 
Foreign  Office?— No,  I  should  say  that  I  have  always  found  the  duties  of  the 
cleiks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office  generally, 
exceedingly  well  performed.  There  are  certain  hours  at  which  they  attend ;  if  it 
is  necessary,  or  there  is  an  urgent  press  of  business,  they  must  attend  at  other 
hours;  lut  I  never  found  that  this  agency,  or  any  of  their  private  affiiirs  inter- 
fered with  the  performance  of  the  public  duties  of  the  office,  which  I  consider, 
as  I  have  already  said,  exceedingly  well  discharged. 

3437.  Do  practical  difficulties  occur  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  what  are 
called  extraordinary  expenses  by  foreign  ministers? — I  cannot  say  that  I  huTe 
attended  to  that  subject  particularly,  but  I  believe  there  has  been  a  change  made 
in  that  respect,  which  will  be  more  for  the  convenience  of  foreign  ministers.  I 
think  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  disburse  large  sums  of  money  without 
being  very  soon  repaid. 

3438.  Tbme 
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3438.  Those  extraordinaries  are  of  a  very  various  character,  are  they  not  ? —  Right  Hon, 
Yes,  they  are.     There  is  a  regular  account  sent  in  by  foreign   ministers  of  dis-  l-ord  J,  Ru3$eUf 
bursements  under  various  heads,  I  think,  each  quarter.  ^'^' 

3439.  Does  that  account  include  almost  every  demand  that  may  be  properly  34Junei86u 
made  upon  a  foreign  minister  ? — Yes,  any  sums  that  he  has  to  pay  for  the  public 

service  which  are  not  comprised  in  the  usual  salary  and  allowances. 

3440.  The  Committee  has  been  informed  that  by  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  sum  of  180,000/.,  which  is  allowed  by  Parliament  for  the  service,  there 
has  been  a  certain  sum,  of  late  years,  saved  to  the  public? — Yes.  Ix)rd  Pal- 
merston  has  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  lie  considered  it 
desirable  to  have  a  margin,  as  it  is  called,  so  that  if  there  came  any  special  demand, 
such  as  a  claim  on  account  of  greater  expenditure  at  a  particular  place,  or  because 
it  became  necessary  for  a  minister  to  hold  a  higher  rank  at  a  particular  place, 
that  demand  upon  the  public  service  could  be  met  without  exceeding  the 
180,000/. 

3441 .  Does  not  that  circumstance  of  a  fixed  sura  being  voted  by  Parliament, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  economy  of  a  minister,  bring  with  it  necessarily  the 
inconvenience  of  rom|)elling  the  minister  either  to  be  more  economical  than  he 
might  think  just,  or  else  ot  his  running  the  risk  of  exceeding  the  amount? — 
The  system  has  gone  on  now  for  a  long  while,  and  I  think  that  it  has  answered 
very  well.  Of  course,  if  a  minister  found  that  the  sum  was  very  inadequate,  he 
might  either  put  an  end  to  the  system,  or  ask  Parliament  10  increase  it ;  but  it 
has  this  very  obvious  advantage,  that  it  d(;es  restrict,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
sum  that  is  applied  to  the  diplomatic  service.  I  have  observed,  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me  to  make  a  general  observation,  that  almost  every  service 
that  was  formerly  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  which  has  been  sup- 
plied of  late  years,  or  within  the  last  10  years,  by  votes  of  Parliament,  has 
gradually  increased,  and  some  of  them  to  a  very  great  extent,  whereas  this  sum 
has  sufficed  for  the  service  without  such  an  increase. 

3442.  But  circumstances  mio^ht  arise,  mi^iht  they  not,  under  which  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  minister  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  larger  sum  ? — Yes.  There 
might  be  such  an  increase  of  prices  everywhere,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  salaries 
would  be  found  inadequate,  and  it  miglit,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
larger  sum;  and  it  might  then  be  considered,  whether  it  should  be  asked  for  on 
the  same  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  has  been  found  a  very 
useful  one. 

3443.  A  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  inconveniences  which  have  been  felt 
by  foreign  ministers  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  any  fixed  residence  in  the 
diflferent  capitals  ? — Yes.  I  have  received  a  complaint  from  Lord  Napier,  to-day ,^ 
with  regard  to  Si.  Petersburg ;  not  that  he  proposes  to  have  a  fixed  residence,  for 
he  says  that  he  has  got  a  very  convenient  residence ;  but  that  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  receive  the  Imperial  family  there,  or  any  persons  of  great  consequence,  or 
give  great  balls.  He,  therefore,  raises  a  doubt  whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  much  larger  house  there  than  lie  can  afibrd  out  of  his  salary  and  house 
allowance. 

3444*  It  has  been  represented  by  some  ministers,  that  it  would  be  an  economi- 
cal arrangement  for  the  Government,  if  not  to  purchase,  yet  to  take  a  house,  for 
some  years,  at  the  principal  capitals  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  suggested  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  economical.  However,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  judged  of  by 
experience.  I  rather  believe  that  the  Treasury  have  found  it  very  expensive, 
both  at  Paris  and  at  Constantinople. 

3445.  Those  are  the  cases  of  houses  belonging  to  the  Government.  I  was 
rather  alluding  to  the  taking  of  bouses  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — With 
regard  to  taking  the  houses  for  a  ce^itain  number  of  years,  I  think  that  thai 
might  be  a  good  arrangement. 

3446.  Does  your  Lordship  believe  experience  has  shown  that  having  a  fixed 
sum  for  pensions  has  produced  any  serious  inconvenience,  by  your  not  being  able 
to  grant  pensions  when  yoo  wAght  think  them  justly  due  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think 
it  has  produced  inconvenience  in  that  way,  but  it  has  produced  the  very  obvious 
effect  that  almost  every  man  that  I  have  ever  known  in  the  diplomatic  service 
has  always  had  his  mind  fixed  a  good  deal  upon  the  number  of  ^ears  he  was 
to  serve  before  he  could  receive  a  pension,  and  what  amount  of  pension  he  would 
receive  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  number  of  years  a  diplomatic  minister  is  generally 
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llight  Hon.       very  much  inclined  to  wish  to  retire,  and  to  ask  for  his  pension,  which  may  be 
Lord  y.  RumUj     an  advantage  to  the  public  service,  or  it  may  be  an  inconvenience, 

**•'•  3447-  It"  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  commission  was  given  earlier 

"  than  it  is  now  given,  the  claim  to  a  pension  running  from  the  date  of  that  com- 
S4  June  i86u  mission,  would  that  afford  a  great  temptation  to  leave  the  service  earlier  than  is 
now  the  case  ? — No.  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  combined  with  the  maintenance 
of  some  of  the  rules  that  affect  the  pension  already.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  never  risen  higher  than  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  was  only 
Secretary  of  Legation  for  a  very  few  years,  of  course  his  claim  to  a  pension  would 
be  for  a  very  small  one;  and  it  would  require  particular  circumstances.  I  do 
not  sec  why  there  need  be  much  increase  of  public  expense  if  the  commissions 
were  given  earlier  in  a  man's  career. 

3448.  I  believe  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  giving  any,  even  the  smallest 
salary  to  any  person  who  has  not  a  claim  to  a  pension,  although  he  may  be 
deprived  of  his  diplomatic  occupation  by  no  act  or  fault  of  his  own  ? — No  ;  there 
is  that  disadvantage,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  a  commission  earlier  in 
the  service,  which  would  give  a  claim  to  some  pension,  or  there  may  be  some 
other  way  of  meeting  that  inconvenience.  I  cannot  say  at  present,  but  I  can 
give  an  opinion  upon  this  point,  t!)at  I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  as  I  see  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  have  said,  to  change  the  name  of  the  paid  attach^,  a  certain 
number  of  them  at  all  events,  and  to  give  them  the  name  and  title  of  second  or 
third  secretaries,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  have  a  commission.  I  think  that 
that  would  be  a  desirable  change. 

3449.  Would  the  changes  in  the  diplomatic  service  which  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  such  events  as  have  lately  occurred  in  Italy,  be  remedied  by 
employing  in  some  way  the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  service  as  residents 
in  the  different  parts  of  a  large  country  like  Italy,  and  in  the  way  in  which  your 
Lordship  has  stated  you  have  employed  Mr.  Saurin? — I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a  convenient  mode.  The  circumstances  of  Naples  have  been  very 
exceptional,  and  I  should  consider  Mr.  Saurin's  employment  as  merely  teaiporary. 
I  think  that  if  you  have  persons  permanently  resident  in  different  parts  of  a 
country,  the  Government  of  that  country  would  be  apt  to  make  an  objection, 
such  as  has  been  lately  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  an  attache  resident 
at  Pesth. 

3450.  But  in  a  country  where  the  different  portions  of  it  have,  for  a  time  at 
least,  different  political  interests,  is  it  necessary  for  a  Government  to  be  well 
informed  by  some  agent  or  other,  present  in  those  localities,  of  what  is  there 
going  on,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  the  country  in  general  ? — It  is 
desirable  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  in  some  part  of  a  country  there  is  a  consul  ^ 
and  when  there  is  no  minister,  the  consul,  I  think,  considers  it  his  duty  to  give 
an  account  of  any  political  events  that  are  of  importance  in  the  country. 

3451 .  Are  there  not  some  consuls-general  at  the  present  time  who  are  regarded, 
in  a  certain  degree,  as  political  agents  ? — Yes. 

3452.  Therefore  that  information  might  be  supplied  by  the  consuls-general  as 
well  as  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I  think,  as  well,  or  better. 

3453-  The  question  of  an  increased  interchange  between  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body  and  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  frequently  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Has  yonr  Lordship's  experijijnce  in  the  Foreign  Office  been  such  that 
you  could  state  to  the  Committee  whether  any  advantage  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  such,  would  be  gained  by  such  increased  interchange? — Yes,  I  think  there 
would  be  an  advantage,  but  I  see  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  effect, 
except  in  some  special  cases.  There  have  been  at  all  times  some  of  the  clerks  of 
the  Foreign  Office  employed  either  in  special  missions,  or  missions  where  a  good 
deal  of  business  existed  at  the  time ;  and  no  doubt  the  Foreign  Office  has  derived 
benefit  from  the  members  of  the  office  going  abroad,  and  returning  with  their 
experience. 

3454.  Mr.  Layard.]  Would  there  be  any  practical  inconvenience  in  allowing 
such  interchanges  to  take  place  r — No,  1  go  not  think  there  would  be  any 
practical  inconvenience,  if  the  persons  concerned  gave  their  willing  consent  to 
it ;  the  difficulty  is,  to  find  cases  where  it  would  be  desired  by  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  to  go  abroad,  and  where  a  person  who  is  abroad,  as  attach^,. 
would  like  to  come  into  the  Foreign  Office,  looking  to  the  difference  in 
the  two  careers,  and  what  they  lead  to ;  but  in  some  cases  it  would  be  very 
advantageous. 

3455«  You 
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3455.  You  would  not  allow  interchanges  to  take  place,  merely  at  the  option  Kigl>t  Hon. 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  Foreign  OflSce,  and   another  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? —  ^^^  '^'  Ru^seU, 
Certainly  not.  ' 

3456.  Are  extraordinary  embassies^  and  missions,  paid  out  of  the  sum  allotted  ^  j^^  ^g^^^ 
to  diplomacy  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  a  person  who  is  sent  ou  a  special  mission 

renders  an  account  of  all  his  expenses,  and  that  account  of  his  expenses  is  sent 
to  the  Treasury,  and  a  special  vote  is  asked  for  that  sum ;  it  does  not  come  into 
tlie  diplomatic  expenditure  at  all. 

3457.  It  is  voted  by  Parliament  specially  in  the  estimates  ? — Yes. 

3458.  Were  there  not,  some  years  ago,  some  gentlemen  sent  to  Constantinople 
to  qualify  themselves,  by  acquiring  Oriental  languages,  for  interpreters  ? — Yes, 
there  were,  and  I  think  two  of  them  remain ;  but  for  some  reason,  of  which  I 
am  not  well  aware,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  continue  that  plan. 

3459.  In  fact  the  attempt  to  get  young  men  educated  there  did  not  succeed  ? 
— I  believe  not ;  and  the  gentlemen  there,  from  what  I  know  by  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  them  to  me,  were  not  satisfied  to  be  confined  to  Constantinople, 
and  not  to  belong  to  the  general  diplomatic  service. 

3460.  But  when  they  were  sent  there,  it  was  with  the  understanding,  was  it 
not,  that  they  should  be  confined  to  that  particular  branch  of  the  service  ? — 
Yes,  it  was,  and  therefore  they  had  no  ground  for  complaint. 

3461.  I  understood  your  Lordship  to  say  that  a  military  attach^,  above  the 
rank  of  colonel,  took  precedence  of  a  secretary  of  legation  or  of  embassy  f — 
Yes ;  that  is  a  rule  which  l)as  been  made  very  lately. 

3462.  Supposing  that  a  minister  was  absent,  and  that  the  secretary  of  lega* 
tion  were  to  become  charge  d'affaires,  would  the  same  rule  hold  good  ? — Then 
the  charge  d'affaires  would  take  precedence  of  the  military  attache. 

3463.  Lord  Harry  Vane.l  He  would  act,  would  he  not,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary ? — He  would  act  as  a  cbarg^  d'affiaires. 

3464.  In  the  case  of  a  mission;  but  in  the  case  of  an  embassy  he  would  act  as 
minister  plenipotentiary,  would  he  not?  —  I  think  he  would  act  as  charge 
d'affaires  always. 

3465.  Mr.  Hankey^l  The  number  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  as  compared  with 
the  paid  attaches,  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  was  formerly;  the  unpaid  attaches 
are  49,  and  the  paid  attaches  40.  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  the  unpaid 
attach^  to  be  unduly  large,  in  comparison  with  the  paid  attaches  ? — No ;  I 
cannot  well  account  for  it ;  I  think  that  in  the  whole  of  the  past  year  I  have  not 
appointed  any  unpaid  attach^,  except  for  special  reasons.  When  I  am  told  that 
there  is  a  representation  from  a  minister  that  he  has  not  people  enough  to  do 
his  work,  I  appoint  one ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  do  so.  There  are  new 
countries  now,  such  as  China,  which  have  lately  been  brought  in. 

3466.  Chairman.']  In  appointing  a  paid  attach^,  your  Lordship  has  been 
guided  by  the  representations  made,  that  the  services  of  such  a  person  were 
required  ? — Yes ;  that  there  was  a  person  required  at  a  particular  place. 

3467.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Do  you  consider  that  the  embassies  are  suffici- 
ently well  paid  now  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Paris  is  not  sufficiently 
paid ;  St.  Petersburg  is  not,  I  think,  at  present  sufficiently  paid ;  I  cannot 
answer  with  regard  to  Constantinople ;  but  I  think  that  the  two  I  have  men- 
tioned are  not  sufficiently  paid. 

3468.  Chairman^  From  what  your  Lordship  sees  of  the  working  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  amount  of  communications  which  you  receive,  for  instance,  from 
the  smaller  German  missions,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  three  persons 
should  be  attached  to  each  of  those  places  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary 
duties  ? — I  cannot  answer  positively  as  to  that.  The  amount  of  the  communi- 
cations varies  very  much ;  very  oflen  there  is  no  particular  business  for  some 
time  to  do,  and  then  there  comes  a  good  deal  of  business ;  for  example,  at 
jHanover,  Mr.  Howard,  and  those  under  him,  have  been  very  much  employed 
lately  about  the  Stade  dues,  and  you  cannot  well  have  a  staff  that  is  sufficient  for 
those  occasions,  that  shall  not  seem  excessive  at  other  times. 

3469.  Lord  Stanley.]  I  presume  that  it  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the 
nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that  every  mission  at  times  will  be  overworked, 
and,  at  other  times,  they  will  have  very  little  or  nothing  to  do  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  must  happen. 

3470.  UhairmanJi  Might  there  not  be  additional  assistance  given  when  there 
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Ktght  Hon.        wag  any  peculiar  demand  for  itr— I  do  iKrt  know  whether  such  a  system  as  that 
Lord  X  jKifmff,     woold  work. 

^'^'  3471-  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  No  great  practical  evil  would  result  from  that 

ft4  3iiiiet8Gi      ^*^^^.  ^  **^g^  f^^  ^  ^^^S  ^  ^^^   »re  unpaid,   there  is  no   charge  to  the 
*  *     pnbltc  r — No ;  the  only  evil  would  be  in  the  result ;  that  if  there  was  a  great 

nmnber  of  unpaid  attach^  they  would  be  a  longer  time  before  they  became  paid 
attach^. 

3472.  Chairman.']  Is  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to 
the  lesser  missions  the  important  matters  which  may  be  transacted  at  the 
central  missions  in  a  country?— No,  not  as  a  general  practice,  I  think;  but 
anything  that  may  ccmcem  that  country,  even  indirectly,  would  be  communi- 
cated. 

3473.  Is  every  special  communication  of  that  kmd  a  matter  of  special  order 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  ? — Yes,  it  is  either  suggested  by  the  Under  Secretary, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  it  is  directed  by  the  Searetory  of 
State  himself. 

3474.  Does  your  Lordship  consider  it  important,  for  instance,  that  such  a 
mission  as  that  at  Vienna  should  be  kept  intimately  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on  at  the  other  German  courts,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  countries  ? — 
Yes ;  but  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  think,  must  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
comniunicntion,  and  whether  it  is  wrorth  while  to  send  that  particalar  despatch. 

3475.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  advisable  that  duplicates  should  be  sent,  as 
a  general  rule? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  at  all. 

3476.  Are  not  duf^icates  of  ujost  of  the  important  political  despatches  relating 
to  Europe  sent  to  Paris  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  almost  everjrthing. 

3477.  I  believe  that  your  Lordship  made  some  new  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  persons  ? — Yes,  I  did,  in  coasequence 
of  some  appeals  that  were  made  to  me. 

3478.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  assimilate 
m  some  degree  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  servants  to  that 
granted  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  is  there  not  a  consideraUe 
difference  in  the  time  that  is  required  by  diplomatic  servants  to  come  home 
before  they  can  enjoy  their  leave? — That  must  depend  upon  the  place  from 
which  they  come,  and  the  climate  they  come  from ;  for  sometimes  a  man's  health 
is  quite  broken  down  by  the  climate  he  has  been  in ;  the  leave,  1  think^  is  gene- 
rally pretty  fairly  proportioned  to  that. 

3479.  Does  your  Lordship  think  it  advisable  that  foreign  ministers  shoukU 
from  time  to  time,  come  home  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should 
oome,  from  time  to  time,  to  England. 

3480.  You  would  encourage  that*  as  iar  as  it  is  o^npatible  with  the  public 
interests  ? — Yes. 

348^1.  Do  yoB  consider  two  months  in  a  year,  or  four  months  in  two  years, 
sufficient  for  ^at  purpose  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  sufficient. 

3482.  Beyond  that  time  I  believe  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  salary  ? 
— Immediately  the  leave  is  acted  upon  there  is  a  diminution  of  salary. 

3483.  And  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  charg6  d'affaires  ? — Yes. 

3484.  But  the  total  amount  of  the  salary  enjoyed  under  those  circumstances 
by  the  absent  minister  and  by  the  charg6  d'affaires  would  not  be  equal  to  the 
usual  salary  of  the  minister  ? — No. 

3485.  Is  riiere  any  sound  principle  upon  which  the  country  should  gain  by 
the  absence  of  a  Minister  from  bis  post? — ^I  think  that,  perhaps,  there  is  too 
much  subtracted  from  the  salary  of  a  Minister.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
need  for  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  charg^  d'affaires  beyond  that  which  is 
allow^ed;  but  I  think  the  reasons  given  for  not  taking  so  much  from  the 
Minister  are  very  sound,  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  his  establishment,  his 
house,  his  carriages,  his  horses,  and  his  servant!^. 

3486.  Is  not  the  charg6  d'affaires,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  holding  that  office, 

compelled  rn  a  certeiin  degree  to  represent  more  than  he  otherwise  would  do? 

I  doubt  whether  he  is  obliged  to  represent  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be 
equal  to  the  increase  of  salary.  I  think  that  he  is  obliged  to  represent  to  a  vory 
slight  extent ;  but  of  course  it  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  particular 
place. 

3487.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  It  has  been  stated  that  the  salary  paid  to  a  Britifih. 
Ambassador  ought  to  correspond  with  the  average  amount  of  the  fortunes  of  tlxe 
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highest  society  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides.     I  presume  your  Lordship  Bi^ 

would  agree  with  that  ?— Yes.     I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement ;  but  it  must  he  Lord  J.  SmuwU, 

taken  as  a  general  statement  of  course.  ^'^' 

3488.  Should  you  say  that  the  present  salary  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  was  T      ^ 
below  the   average  fortune  of  the   people  with   whom  he  would  associate  inr  ^     "*  *     * 
Paris,  or  rather  that  it  was  not  very  much  above  it  ? — ^It  certainly  is  not  below 

the  usual  fortune ;  but  Paris  is  a  very  peculiar  place,  and  fortunes  in  France 
have  been  a  good  deal  destroyed  by  revolistionary  events,  so  that  there  are 
various  things  of  that  kind  which  hardly  make  the  remark  apply  to  Paris* 

3489.  Mr.  BailUe  Cochrarie.]  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  the  salary  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  is  12,000/.,  and  that  Lord  Napier*s  salary 
is  only  7,000/.  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  quite  true ;  I  believe  Lord  Napier  reckons  that 
about  1,000/.  of  the  French  ambassador's  .salary  is  required  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  who  belong  to  the  embassy ;  but  his  salary  is  very  considerably 
above  what  is  allowed  to  the  English  ambassador. 

3490.  Mr.  Hope.']  I  believe  that  in  France  at  all  times  the  great  contractors, 
&rmers  general  and  mercantile  men  have  also  entered  into  society  and  given 
fetes  ? — -Very  much  so. 

349 1 .  Of  course  therefore  their  fortunes  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well 
as  those  of  the  old  noblesse  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  many  rich  men  who  travel, 
and  stay  at  Paris  for  a  year  or  two. 

3492.  Russians  and  others  ? — Yes. 

3493.  Wiih  reference  to  the  interchange  of  officers  or  persons  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service  ;  have  you  considered  its  operation  if 
carried  as  high  as  the  chief  clerks  and  secretaries  of  legation,  and  whether  it 
would  be  beneficial  if  carried  up  to  that  rank  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  public  service. 

3494.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  a  good  deal  pressed  upon  the  Committee, 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  both ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
contended  that  it  would  materially  interfere  with  the  good  working  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  With  which  of  those  views  would  your  Lordship  be  inclined 
to  coincide  ? — As  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  is  concerned,  matters  in  the  Foreign 
Office  are  conducted  according  to  a  particular  method,  and  conducted,  so  far  as 
that  method  is  ccmcemed,  in  a  manner  very  useful  to  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  I  doubt  whether  a  secretary  of  legation  coming  to  such  an  office  would 
perform  his  duties  nearly  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  office. 

3495*  Chairman.']  Were  not  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington,  who  were 
efficient  Secretaries  of  State,  members  of  the  di{^,matic  body,  and  at  once 
appointed  to  those  oflkes  ? — They  were  appointed  Under  Secretaries  of  State, 
not  as  chief  clerks  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  quite  a  diffisrent  matter. 

3496.  Mr.  Hope.]  I  draw  the  distinction  between  under  secretaries  and  chief 
clerks.  Doing  so,  and  refisrring  to  your  experience,  1  apprehend  that  questions 
will  arise  which  have  to  be  answered  within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answers  to  which  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  information  given 
yon  by  the  heads  of  the  departmaits  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

3497.  Take,  for  example,  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  you  receive  notioe  of  just  before  the  House  meets ;  I  presume  you  can 
make  no  extended  inquiries  upon  those  subjects? — I  cannot  look  at  the 
despatches  myself;  but  there  is  a  clerk  in  the  office  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment who  knows  immediately  where  to  go ;  he  says  for  example,  that  there  is 
such  a  despatch  in  the  year  1866,  and  another  in  the  year  1869,  which  refers  to 
the  point  in  question. 

3498.  That,  I  apprehend,  is  a  reason  anoong  others  why  you  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  part  with  that  class  of  clerk  ? — Certainly  ;  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
part  with  them. 

3499-  Questions  have  been  raised  here  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
business  by  private  correspondence ;  I  presuuie  you  find  that  necessary,  as  your 
predecessors  did  ? — ^Yes,  1  do. 

3500.  Do  you,  however,  agree  with  them  iu  stating  tliat  there  is  00  private 
correspondence  carried  on,  of  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  record  left  in  public 
despatches  in  the  office  ? — If  a  matter  comes  to  be  a  subject  of  public  argument, 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  record  of  it  in  the  office ;  but  of  course  there  are 
things,  I  should  say  a   number  of  things,  upon  which  there  is  some  hint  or 
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Right  Hon.        suggestion  thrown  out  either  abroad  or  here,   and  the   suggestion  comes   to 
Lord  J.  Jtusseilf     nothing,  and  then  it  does  not  lead  to  public  despatches. 

"*^'  3501.  But  if  you  apply  the  observation  to  what  has  been  termed  out  of  doors 

Q4  June  \86i.  Secret  diplomacy,  do  you  agree  with  your  predecessors  in  denying  that  there  is 
^ny  such  carried  on  ?—  There  is  none  such  carried  on ;  anything  that  is  agreed 
upon  is  a  matter  of  public  despatch. 

3502.  And  so  is  put  on  record  in  the  oflSce  ? — Yes. 

3503.  With  respect  to  the  eflPect  of  telegraphs,  do  you  consider  that  they  have 
diminished  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  agency  ? — No ;  of  course  one  has  to 
think  of  these  matters  as  there  has  been  a  great  change ;  but  they  rather  seem 
to  me  to  increase  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  agency.  Formerly,  a  Minister, 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Canning,  considered  all  the  contingencies  of  a  case,  and  all 
the  arguments  that  might  be  used ;  and  he  wrote  a  long  despatch,  explaining 
clearly  all  those  matters,  which  formed  an  instruction  to  the  Minister,  so  that  the 
Minister  was  obliged  to  go  and  speak  to  a  foreign  minister ;  he  had  his  brief  in 
his  hand,  and  could  speak  from  that  brief ;  but  now  he  asks  a  question,  or 
instructions,  in  a  few  words,  and  we  send  him  from  the  Foreign  Office  an 
answer  in  a  few  words ;  he  is  obliged  to  supply  therefore  a  great  deal  more  tbau 
a  Minister  abroad  formerly  was  obliged  to  supply. 

3504.  You  have  borne  your  testimony  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  service 
in  the  Foreign  Office ;  does  that  favourable  opinion  extend  or  not  to  our  diplo- 
matic servants  abroad,  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries? — Certainly; 
I  think  that  they  are  very  efficient,  that  they  take  great  pains  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy information  ;  and  that  they  furnish  trustworthy  information  to  the  office 
at  home. 

3505.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  military  attach^  at  an 
embassy  is  paid  out  of  the  sum  allotted  to  diplomac}%  or  is  that  an  extra  ex- 
pense ? — I  think  it  is  rather  various  ;  there  is  a  certain  sum  allowed  which  comes 
into  the  accounts  of  the  embassy,  and  then  there  are  other  sums  that  the  Ambas- 
sador pays  from  time  to  time. 

3506.  Chairman.]  If  the  military  attach^  were  more  regularly  appointed, 
and  became  more  completely  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  system,  should  we  not 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  at  any  particular  time  over  curious  with  respect 
to  military  transactions  in  foreign  countries  r — It  would  have  that  advantage ; 
but  of  course  if  there  occurs  a  war  between  two  powers  on  the  Continent,  that  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  being  curious ;  the  Secretary  of  State  might  very  well  put 
that  forward  as  a  justification. 

3507.  I  believe  that  military  attaches  are  employed  by  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  a  time  of  peace  ? — We  have  very  few ;  there  is  one  at 
Paris,  and  also  a  naval  attach^ ;  and  there  is  a  military  attach^  at  Berlin. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  (attending  by  permission 
of  the  House  of  Lords),  further  Examined 

Eigbt  Hon.  the         35o8.  Chairman.]  IN  addition  to  the  evidence  which  your  Lordship  was  good 

'EMlofMalmesbuTjf.  enough  to  give  the  Committee  before,  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some  state- 

ment,  with  regard  to  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel  Townley  on  the  subject  of 

the  changes  that  were  made  as  to  the  foreign  messengers,  at  the  time  of  your 

Lordship*s  administration  ? — Yes. 

3509.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  succinctly  to  the  Committee  what 
those  changes  were  ? — Yes.  1  wish  to  make  some  observations,  or  to  give  the 
Committee  some  information,  with  respect  to  those  changes,  because  Co?onel 
Townley  has  condemned  them  as  "  very  harsh  and  unjust  f  I  believe  those 
were  his  words.  I  wrote  to  you,  Sir,  a  letter  to  inform  you  that  there  were 
papers  on  that  very  point  laid  before  Parliament  in  1859,  which  contained  the 
whole  case.  I  hold  a  private  copy  of  those  letters  in  my  hand.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  Committee  has  seen  them,  but  they  are  called,  "  Papers  relating  to 
the  Emoluments  of  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Service  Messengers  attached  to  the 
Foreign  Office."  The  changes  that  were  made  were  these :  in  consequence  of 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  very  unnecessary  expense  of  the  great  number  of 
messengers  who  were  employed  when  I  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1858,  I  thought  that  some  change  ought  to  be  made  which  would 
effect  some  public  economy,  and  I  consequently  reduced  the  number  of  the 
journeys  made  by  the  messengers  very  considerably.  I  thought  that  the  inven- 
tion 
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tion   of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  also  of  the  general  extension  of  railways     R^g**t  Hon.  the 
throughout  Europe,  made  it  much  less  imperative  to  have  a  number  of  journeys  EarlofAffl/meiotcrjf^ 
performed  on  those  railways,  as  they  were  much  more  quickly  performed,  and      aTjuneiSeu 
also  that  many  of  them  were  rendered  totally  unnecessary  hy  the  invention  of 
the  electric  telegraph. 

3510.  Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  state  any  special  cases  in  which 
a  change  was  made  r — I  made  a  change  with  respect  to  Paris.  A  messenger 
went  to  Paris  three  times  a  week,  and  I  reduced  his  journeys  to  twice  a  week; 
that  is  to  say,  to  one-third  less.  I  found,  although  the  war  had  been  over  for 
a  considerable  time,  that  to  Constantinople,  and  to  St.  Petersburg,  there  was  a 
messenger  dispatched  once  a  week,  and  I  reduced  those  journeys  to  once  a 
month ;  that  was  reducing  them  by  three-fourths ;  those  journeys  do  not  cost 
less  than  120/*  each,  every  week;  then  to  Copenhagen,  instead  of  a  messenger 
being  sent  once  a  week,  I  reduced  it  to  once  a  month ;  and  to  Vienna  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  every  alternate  week  by  me  instead  of  every  week,  and,  in 
round  numbers,  I  consider  that  I  saved  fully  11,000/.  a  year  by  those  reduc- 
lions.  But  the  messengers  having  been,  by  the  original  conditions  of  the  ser- 
vice, paid  by  the  mileage  rates,  it  became  evident,  that  if  the  travelling  was 
reduced,  the  mileage  rates,  and  the  profits  in  consequence,  would  be  reduced 
also.  I  therefore,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  messengers 
themselves,  thought  it  better  that  they  should  have  a  fixed  salary,  and  not  receive 
any  mileage  payment,  and  that  that  fixed  salary  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
certain  sum  for  board  wages,  as  before.  It  is  possible  that  I  did  not  name  a 
sum  large  enough,  but  I  considered  the  principle  a  right  one ;  because  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  a  sort  of  gambling  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  messengers  as 
to  what  their  salary  might  be.  Colonel  Townley,  in  his  evidence,  complains 
that  his  profits  would  have  been  greatly  reduced  if  he  had  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  you  will  find  in  this  abstract  that  was  made  at  the  time  for  me,  what 
the  net  emoluments  of  the  messengers  were  three  years  previously  to  the  change ; 
you  will  find  that  Colonel  Townley's  profits  would,  under  the  new  system,  if  I 
reduced  his  journeys  by  one-third,  and  had  not  given  him  a  salary,  have  been 
reduced  from  680  /.  per  annum  to  452  /.  per  annum,  and  I  allowed  him  525  /• 
Therefore,  I  do  not  consider  that  in  that  point  of  view  the  complaint  is  a  just 
one,  or  that  the  messengers  were  harshly  or  unjustly  treated,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  provided  for  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  believing  that  if  the 
reduction  was  carried  out,  as  I  thought  it  ought  to  be,  their  salaries  would  be 
very  much  smaller  than  they  used  to  be,  and  below  what  I  fixed  them  at  the 
time.  The  whole  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  Paper  which  was  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  therefore  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  Committee. 

3511.  Lord  Stanley. ]  When  you  say  that  you  substituted  a  fixed  salary  for  a 
mileage  rate,  that  does  not  mean  that  a  messenger  was  left  to  pay  out  of  that  his 
own  actual  expenses  of  the  journey  ? — No,  they  paid  nothing  of  that  kind ;  they 
had  a  fixed  salary,  and  so  much  allowed  for  their  maintenance  when  abroad. 

3512.  Chairman.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  supposing  the 
number  of  journeys  to  be  reduced  to  what  is  really  required  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  is  your  Lordship's  impression  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  messengers  are 
in  no  worse  position  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  old  system  of  mileage  had 
been  retained  ? — ^I  consider  them  in  a  better  position,  assuming  that  the  reduc- 
tion takes  place,  than  if  I  had  made  no  change.  If  the  system  had  gone  on 
xmder  the  old  agreement,  and  a  reduction  had  taken  place  under  the  old  agree- 
ment, the  messengers  could  not  have  justly  complained  that  their  salaries  were 
very  much  reduced,  as  they  would  have  been  still  on  the  footing  on  which  they 
entered  the  service ;  and  I  considered  that  that  would  not  have  been  practically 
fair,  as  a  great  reduction  of  mileage  would  have  reduced  their  salaries. 

3513*  i  believe  that  the  character  of  the  messengers  in  society  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  kind  ? — I  believe  so ;  and  I  was  rather  surprised,  therefore,  to  find, 
in  the  evidence  given  by  two  witnesses  examined  before  your  Committee,  that 
the  result  of  the  change  that  was  made  was  to  induce  a  certain  number  of  them 
to  shirk  their  duty,  and  therefore  impose  a  heavier  burden  upon  those  who  were 
ready  to  perform  it.  That  is  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here,  and  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  confirm. 

3514.  (To  Lord  John  Russell.)  Has  any  change  been  made  in  the  position  of 
the  foreign  messengers  since  your  Lordship  has  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Department  ? — ^Yes ;  the  matter  has  been  a  good  deal  considered,  and  I  had 
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^'gtoHy^^    prepared  a  plan  last  year  for  the  purpose,  which  the  messesgers  did  not  Kke, 

ljg\oeMahiiimry.  ^^  j  haTe  lately  made  a  new  plan,  which  has  been  proposed  to  them,  namely, 

that  they  should  have,  instead  of  the  525  /.  a  year  which  Lord  Malmesbory 

(i4  June  1861.     had  settled,  400/.  a  year,  and   1 /.  a  day  for  their  personal  ezpeues  whfle 

employed  abroad. 

3515.  Is  that  the  present  system? — ^Yes. 

3516.  Mr.  Baiilie  Cockra^']  Does  that  include  their  travelling  expenses  f — 
No ;  their  travelling  expenses  will  be  continued  to  be  pmid,  as  they  were  under 
Lord  Malmesburv's  regulation,  but  they  will  have  1 1,  a  day  for  their  own 
personal  expenses. 

3517.  Mr.  Hope.]  Out  of  that,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
own  subsistence? — Yes. 

3518.  Chairman.]  (To  Lord  Mahntibwry*)  Remarks  have  been  made  as  to  die 
increased  numbers,  or  the  undue  proportion  of  the  unpaid  attadi6i  to  the  paid 
attaches.  When  your  Lordship  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Department,  do 
you  remember  whether  you  appointed  any  unpaid  attaches,  except  to  actnd 
vacancies  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  I  only  appointed  man  for  man  ;  that  is,  as  a 
vacancy  was  made,  I  filled  it  up.  I  believe  that  there  were  one  or  two  temporary 
ones  appointed,  who  are  now  no  longer  in  the  service,  hot  I  did  not  increase  the 
a^regate  num1>er  of  them. 

3519.  Were  there  not  several  retirements  at  the  time  which  gave  the  i^ipear- 
ance  of  a  large  accession  of  persons  to  the  service  ? — ^There  wu  a  very  great  move 
in  the  dif^matic  service,  during  the  14  months  that  I  was  in  office  the  last  time  ; 
there  was  the  addition  of  China,  and  there  were  tiiree  or  four  resignrntioos  of 
the  principal  posts  when  I  first  came  in. 

3520.  That  might  have  given  the  appearance  of  an  undue  increase  in  the 
service  which  did  not  really  exist? — ^There  was  no  increase,  excCTl  with  respect 
to  China.  I  had  to  carry  out  the  consequences  <rf*  the  treaty  which  had  htca 
signed  just  before. 
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Appm^  No.  1.     Copt  of  a  Cibcular  Despatch  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 

My  Lord,  _ 

ISir,  Foreign  Office,  25  October  1860. 

It  is  desirable  that  I  should  be  furnished  before  the  end  of  the  year  with  any  observa- 
tions which  the  experience  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  them 
on  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  and  with 
any  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  them  for  its  improvement  I  sliall,  therefore,  be  glad 
to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  and  information  which  you  may  have  to  offer  upon 
those  matters- 

I  wish  you  alsd  to  obtain  from  the  court  to  which  vou  are  accredited  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  oi  that  court.  Among  the  points  on 
which  information  is  desired  would  be  the  following :  the  conditions  on  which  persons  are 
admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  ;  the  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally 
selected  ;  the  examination,  if  any,  which  thpy  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness  ;  the  allowances 
paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service ;  the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system 
on  which  promotion  takes  place ;  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatie 
chanceries;  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the 
mission  ;  the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  then* ;  the  privileges,  in  the  way  of 
lodo-ing  and  maintenance,  enjoyed  by  the  junior  members  of  missions ;  the  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments of  the  chief  and  several  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fdes,  gratuity, 
house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up  the  house;  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.; 
the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission ;  the 
system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  abeenee  on  learver  entails  mj 
deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ;  and  the  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons 
holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  absence  of  ministers ;  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service ;  the  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  every  grade ;  the  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services ;  the  system  and  cow- 
ditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of 
active  duty ;  and,  lastly,  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  foteign 
department,  as  regards  interchange  of  employment 

I  have  stated  generally  the  points  on  which  I  desire  information,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
restrict  your  reports  to  uiese  points,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  thart  you  shoald  adterl 
U)  any  other  matters  which  you  may  consider  likely  to  be  of  interest. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        J,  RuMtelL 


REPORTS  on  the  British  and  Fobeigi?  Diplomatic  Seryiges. 


AUSTRIA. 


—  Na  1.  — 

Mr.  Pane  to  Lord  J.  ifaw^W/.— (Received  4  February.) 

My  Lord,  Vienna,  29  Jaauary  18*1. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch,  addressed  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  and 
marked  Circular,  of  the  25th  of  October,  1  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  in  trans- 
lation, by  Messrs.  Antrobus  and  Kennedy,  a  note  and  its  enclosures,  addressed  to  me  by 
Baron  Koller,  containing  detailed  information  respecting  the  organization  of  the  Austrian 
diplomatic  service. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        Julian  Fane. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  1. 


Baron  Koller  to  Mr.  Fane. 
(Translation.)  25  January  1861. 

In  answer  to  the  note  which  Lord  A.  Ld*tus  addressed  to  the  Lnperial  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  14th  November  last  year,  it  has  now  the  honour  to  ccnnmimicate 
the  desired  information  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service,  in 
the  same  order  as  the  questions  were  put : — 

Question.  *^  What  are  the  conditions  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service  ?** 

Answer.  The  candidate  must  be  a  citizen  of  Austria,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 

German  and  French  languages.     Besides  the  three  prescribed  State  examinations,  he 

must  also  have  passed  the  diplomatic  examination  in  a  creditable  manner ;  he  must  be  a 

person  fitted  by  education  to  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  society ;  and  must  have  either 
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sufficient  private  fortune,  or  else  such  an  allowance  from  his  parents  as  to  enable  him  to*  Appendix,  Ko  l 
serve  several  years  without  pay  at  foreign  missions.  .  .-^^ 

Q.  "  From  what  class  of  society  are  persons  chosen  to  serve  in  ihe  diplomatic  service  ?  " 
A.  Every  one  who  can  fulfil  tfie  above  conditions  can  be  received  into  Ae  diplomatic 
service,  therefore  no  cla^  is  excluded ;  neverdieless,  most  of  the  young  men  who  enter 
belong  to  the  nobility. 

Q.  "  What  are  the  existing  rules  respecting  examinati(His?'' 

A.  The  enclosed  decree  of  the  Ministry  for  Forei^  Aflfairs,  of  the  6th  of  June  1856, 
gives  more  precise  details  reaMCting  diplomatic  examinations  which  the  candidates  for  a 
post  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  must  undergo. 

Q.  "  What  salarv  do  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  receive  ?  " 
A.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  those  entering  the  diplomatic  service  generally  receive 
at  first  no  salary.     In  the  exceptional  case  of  a  paid  attache  being  appointed,  his  salary 
amounts  to  not  less  than  600  and  not  more  than  1,000  florins,  c.-m. 

Q.  "  What  are  the  different  grades  in  the  service,  and  according  to  what  rules  is  pro- 
motion effected?" 

A.  (a.)  Paid  or  unpaid  attaches  (generally  the  latter); 

(b.)  Honoraiy  and  real  secretaries  of  legation  (first  unpaid); 
tc.)  Councillors  of  legation ; 
(rf.)  Minister  resident; 

(e.)  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary; 
(/)  Ambassador. 
Lately,  in  some  missions,  cancelliers  have  been  introduced.  Promotions  in  tiie  subaltern 
categories  are  effected  with  consideraticm  to  the  wants  of  the  service,  and  in  tiie  case  of 
equal  eligibility,  according  to  the  rule  of  seniority.  No  one  can  found  upon  lengtli  of 
service  a  claim  to  be  appointed  to  the  po»t  of  minister,  because  this  is  more  particularly 
a  poet  of  confidence. 

Q.  *'  What  are  the  duties  obligatory  upon  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?  " 
A,  Tlie  attaches,  and  in  those  places  where  there  are  none,  the  secretaries  of  legation 
liave  to  manage  all  the  business  of  the  chancery,  i.  e,,  especially  the  copying  of  poIitiGal 
and  administrative  reports  and  correspondence,  the  drawing  up  of  protocols,  the  visaing  of 
passports,  and  the  legalisation  of  documents,  &c.  Councillors  and  secretaries  of  legation 
draw  up  administrative  correspondence.  In  the  case  of  the  absence  of  die  chief  of  the 
mission,  the  senior  in  rank  of  the  employes  of  the  legation,  of  whatever  rank  they  may  be, 
acts  as  charge  d'affaires. 

Q.  "  In  what  relation  do  the  subaltern  employes  stand  to  the  chief  of  the  mission,  aad 
what  control  does  he  exercise  over  them?" 

'  A.  The  subaltern  employes  of  the  mission  are  under  the  orders  of  their  chief,  aad  are 
bound  to  obey  his  orders  unconditionally.  The  latter  must  give  the  greatest  attention  to 
instructing  his  personnel  in  their  duties,  and  also  by  impressing  on  them  judicious  conduct ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  must  send  in  a  private  and  confidential  report  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  his  staff. 

Q,  **  Have  the  subaltern  employes  a  claim,  and  what  claim,  to  food  and  lodging?" 
A.  It  is  incumbent  upon  ambassadors  and  ministers  to  lodge  and  to  feed  all  subaltern 
employes  of  every  rank  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  salary  ;  that  is  to  say,  tiie  paid  attadies,  the 
secretaries  and  councillors  of  legation  (with  the  exception  erf  those  who,  in  right  of  special 
leave,  are  married).     Nevertheless,  the  "  Chef  de  Mission  "  can  make  an  arrangement  with 
them  by  a  suitable  monthly  compensation,  fixed  according  to  their  rank.     Un^dd  attaches 
and  honorary  secretaries  of  legations,  as  also  cancelliers,  have  no  claim  to  these  emolumeats. 
Q.  "  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  chief  of  a  mission  and  of  the  subaltern  employes  ?" 
A.  The  emolmnents  of  the  chief  of  a  mission  consist  of  his  salarj^  allowances  for  repre- 
sentation, and,  in  some  posts,  of  allowance  for  house-rent  and  for  journeys  (the  last  item 
in  those  places  where  the  minister  or  charge  d'affaires  is  accredited  to  several  courts). 
The  extract  from  the  Budget  of  1861,  in  the  Enclosure  No.  2,  gives  the  most  detailed 
information  on  this  point     The  fixed  salaries  arc  charged  at  6,000  or  8,000  guldens.     The 
allowances  for  representation,  according  to  the  importance  and  ex])ense  of  the  post,  from 
6,000  to  72,000  guldens.     For  chancery  requisites,  such  as  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
chanceries,  the  allowances  are  regulated,  the  distribution  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  half- 
yearly  statement  of  disbursements.     For  the  defraying  of  these  and  of  all  other  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  the  chiefs  of  missions  receive  half-yearly  a  sum  of  money  in 
advance. 

The  accounts  are  audited,  and  paid  according  to  the  result  of  such  audit ;  any  further 
expenses  are  replaced  in  ready  money,  or  the  surplus  will  be  carried  over  for  the  next  half- 
yearly  account. 

The  emoluments  of  the  subalteni  employes  consist  likewise  in  salaries  and  local  allow- 
ances: the  salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation,  either  1,200  or  1,500  guldens;  those  of  a 
councillor  of  legation,  either  1,800  or  2,000  guldens.  The  local  allowances  are  different, 
and  vary  from  300  to  1,500  guldens.  These  emoluments  are  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate  because 
these  employes,  as  already  mentiooed,  can  demand  from  their  respective  chiefs  lodging  and 
food,  either  in  naturd  or  a  suitable  indemnity.  The  secretaries  of  legation  in  Paris 
London,  and  St.  Petcrsburgh,  draw  besides  an  allowance  for  a  carriage  from  their  respec- 
tive mission  money. 

Q.  •'  What  are  the  rules  respecting  leave  of  absence,  and  in  these  cases  do  deductions 
of  salary  take  place  ?  " 
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Appendix, No,  i.         ^*  Since  1854  the  following  rules  have  existed  respecting  this:— 

K  1.  In  the  case  of  a  chief  of  a  mission  (ambassador  or  minister)  going  on  leave  on 

his  own  request,  a  proportionate  part  of  his  allowance  for  representation  is  deducted. 

2.  When  this  leave  from  an  European  post  does  not  exceed  three  months,  or  from 
a  non-European,  six  months,  the  deduction  will  be  limited  to  the  amount  which 
is  necessary  to  defray  the  allowances  to  be  given  to  the  personnel  of  the  mission  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  enclosed  under  No.  3. 

3.  If,  however,  the  leave  from  an  European  post  exceed  three  months,  or  from  a 
non-European  post  six  months,  the  allowances  for  representation  for  the  time  exceed- 
ing this  period  are  to  be  deducted  in  toto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allowances  to  the 
charge  d'affaires  for  his  remplagant,  and  the  compensation  for  emoluments  to  be  given 
to  the  personnely  are  to  be  defrayed  thenceforth  by  the  Government 

4.  In  certain  urgent  cases  His  Majesty  has  allowed  that  proposals  (respecting 
allowances),  founded  on  sufficient  grounds,  may  be  sent  in  for  his  decision. 

Subalterns  on  leave  are  allowed  to  draw  their  local  allowances  for  three  months ;  after 
the  expiration  of  this  term  they  cease. 

Q.  "  What  emoluments  are  drawn  by  the  employes  acting  as  charge  d'affaires  in  the 
absence  of  his  chief  ?" 

A.  This   question   is   answered   by    the   arrangement   previously   referred   to   under 

No.  3. 

Q.  "  What  is  the  relative  position  in  rank  and  service  between  tlie  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular functionaries?"  ,././...  ,        ,  .       , 

A.  The  consulates  are  subordinate  to  the  chiefs  of  missions ;  these  latter  enjoy  the^  pnvi- 
lege  of  exterritoriality,  the  former  not :  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  diplomatic  em- 
ploy&  have  precedence  in  rank  over  the  consular  employes. 

Q.  "  Is  there  any  interchange  between  the  employes  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 

services  f 

A.  Generally  there  is  not,  as  these  are  two  totally  different  branches  of  service ;  never- 
theless, cases  occur  in  which  diplomatic  employes  are  appointed  consuls  or  consuls-general, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  subaltern  consular  agents  are  transferred  into  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice;  the  latter  is  especially  the  case  in  the  consulates  of  the  East,  as  the  students  of  the 
Oriental  Academy,  having  completed  their  studies,  begin  their  service  as  consular  era- 

Q.  "  The  system  and  conditions  upon  which  pensions  are  granted  either  during  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ?" 

A.  The  permanent  chiefs  of  missions,  i.  e.,  Ambassadors,  ministers,  and  ministers  re- 
sident, are  not  eligible  for  pensions.  If  the  chief  of  a  mission  ceases  from  axjtive  service, 
without  having  incurred  disapprobation  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of  being  no  longer 
fit  for  the  service,  is  withdrawn,  and  not  at  his  own  request,  he  is  placed  en  dispanibUUiy 
end  draws  during  this  period  his  fixed  salary  without  his  allowance  for  representaticMi, 
Thb  position  (en  disponibilitk)  must  not  exceed  three  years.  On  the  expiration  of  this 
term  he  is  transferred  to  a  position  of  expectation-money  ("  wacht-geld '),  which  in  the 
case  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  must  never  exceed  the  amount  of  6,000  guldens,  in  the 
case  of  minister  resident  never  more  than  4,000  guldens.  If  the  chief  of  a  mission  retires  • 
from  active  service  on  account  of  being  unfitted  for  active  service,  or  if  owing  to  other  acci- 
dental services  he  can  no  longer  be  employed,  he  can  be  placed  at  the  pleasure  of 
His  Majesty  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  position  of  salaried  retirement  ("  Ruhegenuss ' )  in  propor- 
tion to  his  past  service.  Since  the  year  1856  eligibility  for  a  pension  lias  been  granted  to 
the  subaltern  members  of  the  service.  If  such  an  employe,  without  having  incurred  dig- 
approbation,  and  not  at  his  own  request,  is  relieved  from  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties, 
he  enters  into  the  category  en  disponibilite,  and  draws  during  this  period  his  fixed  salary 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  allowances.  The  duration  of  this  position,  ni  disponibiliti, 
cannot  exceed  three  years.  If  during  these  three  years  the  employe  cannot  be  employed 
on  active  service,  he  will  be  treated  in  the  customary  manner  by  being  placed  in  the  per- 
manent or  temporary  retrnite.  The  fixing  of  the  duration  of  this  i^sition  of  retirement 
("  Ruhecreniiss"),  and  the  decision  whether  the  conditions  for  the  continuance  of  this  state 
of  retirement  exist,  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  in  force  with  reference  to  tlie 
pensioning  of  servants  of  the  State ;  nevertheless,  with  the  addition  of  the  third  of  the 
amount  of  the  pension  secured  bv  these  rules.  .       j  ,,     t:,      .       ^^ 

Q..  "The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  J^orcign  IJlhcc,  as  regards 
interchange  of  employment?"  ^      ,       ,        t  .      i.  r  .u-         .        r  ^ 

A.  In  this  respect  there  exists  no  fixed  rule.  Interchanges  ot  this  nature  frequently 
occur  partly  from  public  considerations  for  the  public  service,  partly  from  personal  motives, 
and  court  md  ministerial  councillors  ("  Hof  und  ministerial  rathe  ")  receive  the  same  salary 
as  ministers.  Court  and  ministerial  secretaries  are  appointed  councillors  of  legation :  vice 
versa  councillors  of  legation  are  appointed  court  and  ministerial  councillors ;  senior  secre- 
taries of  legation,  councillors  of  sections ;  and  junior  ones,  court  and  ministerial  secretaries. 
Attaches  are  promoted  to  the  post  of  court  and  ministerial  concepisten. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  ^^^^^^        ^.^^^^^ 
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Encloeure  2,  in  No.  L 

(Translation.) 

Detailed  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Foments,  Allowance  for  Representation, 
Duties,  Office,  Personnel,  and  Fixed  Travelling  Allowance. 


Appendix,  No.  I* 
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Pay. 

Allowance 
for 

Datieff, 

Office,  Penonnel, 

and 

TrayelUng. 

Ledging 

and 
House 
Rent. 

TOTAT. 

Booses  of  Anhalt,  Schwarzborg,  and  Reoss: 

Charg6  d' Afiaiies  at  Leipsio 

Chancery  Allowance     -        -        -        - 

Florim. 

Florins. 

1,060 
420 

Florins.    ; 

1 

1 
i 

] 

•           • 

Fhrim. 

— 

1,470 

1,470 

Baden: 

Minister       .-...- 
Secretary  of  Legation    -        -        .        . 

6,800 
1,260 

6,300 

7,660 

6,300 

13,860 

Ravaria: 

Minister        .-.-.. 
Councillor  of  Legation  .        -        .        - 
Clerk 

6,800 

2,100 

630 

12,600 

9,030 

12,600 

21,680 

Belgiam: 

Minister 

Secretary  of  Legation    -        .        -        - 

6,300 
1,260 

12,600 
316 

7,660 

12,916 

20,476 

Brazil: 

Resident  Minister          .... 

3,160 

12,600 

16,760 

Denmark: 

Minister        -..-.. 

Councillor  of  Legation  -        .        .        - 

6,300 
1,890 

9,460 

8,190 

9,460 

17,64e 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine  (German  Diet) : 

President  Minister         .... 

(Proper  residence  in  the  palace  of 

the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.) 

First  Councillor  of  Legation,  and  Director 

of  the  Federal  Chancery      .        -        - 

(Toother  with  an  allowance  from  the 

Confederation.) 

Second  Coonoillor          .... 

Secretary  of  Legation    .        -        -        - 

Clerk 

6,800 

1,260 

2,100 

1,676 

840 

31,600 

1,060 
316 

12,076 

82,866 

44,940 

Federal  Military  Commission : 

Presiding    Plenipotentiary   (besides   his 
military  pay)      -        -        .        -        - 

Free  State  of  Frankfort  on-theMaine : 

Charge  d'Affiiires  rCouncillor  of  Legation) 
(Appears  with  nis  additional  pay,  ar- 
ranged with  the  Prcsidial  Legation.) 

- 

12,600 
1,060 

12,600 
1,060 
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Detailed  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payments,  &c. — continued. 


Pay. 

Allowance 

for 

g^preseot^tioij, 

Putics, 

Oftee,  Fer&ouoel, 

ujid 

Traveltiug. 

Loilgiog 

Hoase 
Reut 

TOTAL. 

Fraaee: 

Ambassador 

Councillor  of  Legatiou  -        •        -         - 
First  Secretafy  of  Legation    -        •        - 
Second  Secretary  of  Legation 

FloHns. 

8,400 
1,890 
1,575 
1,260 

Florins. 

75,600 

1,575 

525 

Florins. 
6,300 

Florins. 

13,1«6 

77,74M> 

6,M0 

97,1^5 

Greece : 

Minister        ...... 

Secretary  of  Legation    .        -        -        - 
Dragoman  and  Chancery  Clerk  of  Lega- 
tion   

6,300 
1,260 

840 

15,750 
315 

210 

S,150 

8,400 

16,275 

3,160 

27,825 

Great  Britain: 

Minister 

Councillor  of  Legation  -        -        -        - 
First  Secretary  of  Legation    -        -        - 
Second  Secretary  of  Legation 

8,400 
2,100 
1,260 
1,260 

44,100 

2,100 

1,575 

945 

10,500 

13,020 

48,720 

10,600 

72,240 

Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen : 

Minister  President         -        -        .        - 
Provisional  Chancery  Clerk  of  Legation 

3,150 
840 

5,250 

i 

3,990 

5,250 

9,240 

Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Oldenbarg : 

Minister        -*-..- 

Secretary  of  Legation     .'        -         -         - 

6,300 
1,260 

12,600 

7,560 

12,600 

20,160 

Hesse  Cassel : 

Minister        ..---- 

Secretary  of  Legation    -        -        -        - 

6,300 
1,260 

6,300 

7,500 

6,300 

13,860 

Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Nassau : 

Minister        -•--.- 

Leg-ation  Clerk      *         -        -         -        - 

6,300 
630 

6,300 

6,930 

6,300 

13,280 

Netherlands  : 

Minister        .        .^        -        -        -        . 
Councillor  of  Legation  -        -        -        - 

6,300 
1,890 

12,600 
420 

8,190 

i        18,020 

21,210 

North  America: 

Bcsident  Minister          .        -        -        • 
Secretary  of  Legation    .        -        -        - 

3,150 
1,260 

9,450 
1,890 

4,410 

11,340 

15,750 

Modena  and  Parma : 

Resident  Minister          .        -        .        - 

3,150 

1 

3,150 

6,800 
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Portugal : 

Minister        .        .        « 
Secretary  of  L^ation    - 


Pmtm: 

Minister        -        -        -        - 
Councillor  of  Legation  - 
First  Secretary  of  Legation    - 
Second  Secretary  of  Lefodon 


Rome: 


Ambassador  -•-... 
(With  residence  free  in  the  Palazzo  di 
San  Marco.) 
Councillor  of  Embassy  - 
Secretary  of  Legation  «  « 
Ditto  -  -  w  *  . 
Attach^  .  4.  .  . 
First  Pditore  di  Rota  - 
Second  ditto  «        .        . 


Russia : 

Minister 

Conncillor  of  Legation 


First  Secretary  of  LeMtioii    - 
Second  Secretary  of  Legation- 


Saxony  : 

Minister 

CouDcdllor  of  Legation 
aerk  - 
Chancery  Clerk    - 


SArdnria ', 


Minister 

Cooncillor  of  Legation 

Secretary  of  Legation 


Sweden : 

Minister 

Secretary  of  Legation 


Switzerland : 

Minister 

Secretanr  of  Legation 


Clerk  of  Legation 


Pay. 


Florins. 

6,800 
1,260 


7,560 


6,300 
1,890 
1,260 
1,260 


10,710 


8,400 


8,150 
1,575 
1,260 
1,050 
4,200 
4,200 


28,835 


8,400 
2,100 
1,260 
1,260 


l»yd30 


8,400 

2,100 

630 

840 


11,970 


6,300 
2,100 
1,260 


9,660 


Allowance 

for 

HeprrsenUtioQ, 

Daties 

Oliioe,  PeraoQoel, 

and 

Travelling. 


Florins. 


18,900 

•  840 


19,740 


29,400 
210 


29,610 


54,600 


54,600 


44,100 
1,575 
1,890 
1,575 


49,140 


15,750 


15,750 


12,600 


12,600 


6,300 
1,260 


7,560 


12,600 
315 


12,915 


6,300 

1,260 

630 


047. 


8,190 


S  84 


9,450 


Lo(!giog 

and 

House 

Rent 


Florins. 


9,450 


6,300 


6,300 


78,436 


10,560 


10,500 


TOTAL. 


Florins. 


d7|800 


46^20 


79^60 


97,720 


22,260 


20,475 


17,640 


,  No.  I. 
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Detailed  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payments,  kc.—eontinuecL 

Faj. 

Allowance 

for 

ReprasenUtJoii, 

Duties, 

Oliice,Pev80nQel, 

ind 

TravelliDg. 

Lodging 

and 
Hoiue 

TOTAr 

The  Two  Sicilies : 

Minister       ------ 

Councillor  of  Legation  •        -        .        • 
Secretary  of  Legation    -        -        -        - 

Adjutant  (Captain)        .        .        .         - 

Florim. 

6,300 

1,890 

1,260 

048 

Fiorins. 

18,900 
626 

1,890 

Ftorim. 

Florins. 

10,898 

21,316 

31,713 

Spain: 

Minister        ..---- 
Councillor  of  Legation  -        -        -        - 
Clerk 

6,300 

2,100 

630 

26,200 

1,060 

630 

•  9,030 

26,880 

86,910 

Tuscany: 

Minister 

Councillor  of  Legation  -        -        -        - 
Secretary  of  Legation    .        -        -        - 

6,300 
2,100 
1,260 

12,600 

9,660 

12,600 

22,260 

Turkey : 

Internuncio 

(With  residence  free  in  the  Internuncio 
Hotel.) 
Councillor  of  Legation  -        -        -        - 
Secretaij  of  Legation    -        -        -        - 
Titular  Secretary  of  Legation 

First  Dragoman 

Second  Dragoman         «... 

Third  Dragoman 

Post  Director 

Assistant  Dragomans:— 4  at  1,050  florins 

„                  „             4  at     840    „ 
Kapu  Oglan 

8,400 

100 
1,676 

840 
2,100 
1,675 
1,260 
1.050 
4,200 
3,360 

625 

62,600 

1,890 
1,060 

630 
2,100 
1,060 

316 

316 

26,986 

59,850 

86,886 

Wurtcmburg: 

IVIinister        ------ 

Secretary  of  Legation    -        -        -        - 

6,300 
1,260 

9,450 

7,660 

9,460 

17,010 

Total    -    -    - 

280,038 

636,40^ 

36,760 

963,198 

In  round  numbers    -    -    - 

280,000 

636,400 

36,760 

963,150 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  I.  Appendix,  No.  u 

(Translation.) 

Table  of  the  Payments  which,  by  Supreme  Ordinance  of  19  May  1854,  are  allowed  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  Diplomatic  Officials  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Missions,  and  to  be  deducted  from  the  allowances  ("  Funktionszulage  ")  of  Ae  latter. 

(a.^  For  the  missions  of  Frankfort-on-theMwne  (where  the  Chancery  director 
would  have  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  a  charg6  d'aJKaires),  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
Bome,  St.  Petersburgh,  Madrid,  and  Athens :  — 


For  a  charg^  d*affidres     -        -        - 
„  2d  officer  (secretary) 
„   3d  officer  (secretary  or  clerk)  - 

(J.)  In  the  case  of  other  missions : — 

For  a  charge  dWaires    -        -        - 
„   2d  officer  (secretary) 
„   3d  officer  (^secretary  or  clerk)  - 


If  the  Officer  be 

^ ^ 


Resident. 


Flortm. 

300 
150 
100 


200 

120 

80 


Non-Resident 


Florins. 

375 
200 
150 


250 
150 
100 


N.B. — The  value  of  the  Austrian  silver  florin  is  about  Is.  10 d. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  1. 
(TranslatiODr) 

Decree  of  the  6th  of  June  1856,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  valid  for  the  whole  Territory  of 
the  Crown,  making  known  the  modified  Provisions  relative  to  the  Examinations  to  be 
passed  before  Admission  to  the  Drafting  Service  ("Conceptsdienst")  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  conformity  with  the  new  Laws  relating  to  Education. 

In  pursuance  of  the  new  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  legal  and  political  studies  in  the 
universities  and  legal  academies  of  Austria,  made  by  siipreme  resolution  of  the  25th  of 
September  1855,  and  by  the  subsequent  decree  of  the  Department  of  Public  Worship  and 
Education  of  the  2d  of  October  1855  (No.  172  of  the  "  Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt"  of  the  4th 
of  October  1855,  page  582),  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  modify  the  ordinances  for 
regulating  diplomatic  examinations,  which  were  promulffated  by  a  decree  of  the  Foreign 
Department  of  the  21st  of  January  1851  (No.  21  of  the  "  Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt "  of  me 
3l8t  of  January  1851,  page  94).  Accordingly,  from  the  time,  and  in  the  cases  when 
the  above-mentioned  modmed  ordinances  for  the  university  studies  and  theoretical  State 
examinations  of  candidates  for  the  service  of  the  State  shall  take  effect  by  the  repeal  of  the 
above-mentioned  Ministerial  Order  of  the  21st  of  January  1851,  the  following  regulations 
for  candidates  to  the  diplomatic  service  shall  be  in  force : — 

1.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  drafting  branch,  either  of  the  Foreign 
Office  itself,  or  of  an  Imperial  mission  abroad,  who  has  not  been  found  fitted  for  such  a 
situation  by  a  diplomatic  examination,  to  be  passed  for  the  said  office. 

2.  The  admission  to  such  examination  shall  be  given  by  the  Foreign  Department,  regu- 
larly, only  to  such  candidates  as  prove  that  thev  have  fulfilled  the  general  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  2d  of  October  1855  (No.  172  of  the  "  Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt," 
page  582)  for  preparation  to  the  service  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  legal  and  political 
studies,  and,  therefore,  particularly  that  they  have  passed,  as  prescribed,  the  three  theoreti- 
cal State  examinations ;  and  also  that  they  have  a  Knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and 
of  the  Italian  or  English  language. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service,  who  have  not  gone  through  the  regular  university 
studies,  in  accordance  witn  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  2d  October  1855,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  diplomatic  examination,  except  in  cases  to  be  especially  con- 
sidered, and  only  under  the  condition  of  proving  that  they  have  passed  a  maturity-exami- 
nation, and  not  until  four  years  have  elapsed  since  their  passing  such  examination.  But 
such  a  candidate,  in  any  case,  before  his  admission  to  a  diplomatic  examination,  must  also 
successfully  pass,  before  the  proper  State  Examination  Commission,  the  State  examination 
upon  the  history  of  jurisprudence  and  political  science  indicated  in  section  2,  letters  a.  and  c, 
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Appendix,.  No*  1.   of  the  Ministerial  Ordinance  of  the   16th  April  1856  (No.  54  of  the  "  Reichs-Gesetz- 
'  Blatt,"  page  193);  and  he  must  also  show  by  certificate  that  he,  besides  those  colleges 

which  he  has  to  attend  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  qui  the  hiatoiy  of  juris- 
prudence by  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  2d  October  1855,  as  a  public  or  private  pupil,  has 
alfiodh  every  oaae  attended  an  ordinary  professor  of  the  &culties  atan  Austrian  UniverBity 
as  a  private  pupil  forthe  foUbwiiiff  faculties,  viz.,  EHiropean  law  of  nations,  AndHhe  Federal 
law  of  Germany ;  for  Austrian  civil  and  criminal  law,  together  with  civil  and  criminal' pro- 
cedure ;  for  the  science  of  Austrian  administrative  law ;  and  for  the. history  of  Austria. 

4i  If  a  candidate  for  a  diplomalio  career  thinks  He  may,  on  the  ground' of  the  excep- 
tional provisions  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  claim  to  be  adtnitted  to  a*  State 
examination  for  the  history  of  jurisprudence  or  political  science,  he  must,  with  a  reference 
to  his  passing  a  maturity-examination,  to  the  literary  aids  which  he  has  employed  in  his 
public  or  private  studies,  as  also  to  those  especial  circumstances  by  which  he  proposes  to 
justify  his  exceptional  admission  to  die  above-mentioned  State  examination,  forward  a 
petition  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  which  then  will  decide  upon  such  petition,  after  a  separate 
consideration  of  all  mose  circumstances,  and  will,  in  case  of  granting  the  same,  take  the 
further  steps  required  for  admitting  the  candidate  to  the  above-mentioned  examinations 
before  one  of  the  existing  State-Examination  Commissions. 

5.  The  diplomatic  examination*  takes  place  before  a  ConuniflsioA  to >be- appelated  by  the 
Foreign  Minister,  which  shall  consist  of  one  higher  offioiaLof  tlie  ffbroijzaf  Office  as  Pre- 
sident, and  twa  assessors.  The  latter  shall  be  chosen  finom  peisens  (h  tbe  condition  of 
practical  State  officials,  of  professors,  doctors  of  law,  or  others  learned  in  the  especial 
branch.  Each  of  the  Commissioners  will  put  questions,  to  the  candidate  at  the  exami^ 
nation. 

6.  The  diplomatic  examination  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  oral  and^one  written.. 
It  is  left  to  the  Examination  Commission  to  determine  as  to  the  consecutive  order  of  these 
examinations,  but  they  shall  not  follow  with  a  longer  interval  than  14  days. 

7.  At  the  oral  examinatioathe  knowledge  of  the  candidate  shall  be  verified  upon  the 
entire  law  of  nations  (the  law  of  peace,  of  war,  of  neutrals,  maritime;  law,  the  law  of 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  with  especial  reference  to  the  precepts  issued  thereupon  in 
Austria),  and  further  upon  the  diplomatic  history  of  Slates  (the  commencement  and  con- 
solidation of  the  European  State  system  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  most  recent 
time  ;  analysis  of  the  great  European  and  especially  Austrian  treaties) :  upon  the  German 
Federal  Law  and  the  Austrian  International  Civil  Law ;  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  the 
objects  of  the  specific  science  of  Austrian  Juridical  and  Administrative  Law,  indicated  at 
the  close  of  section  3.  One  question  at  least  shall  be  asked  and  answered  in  the  French 
language. 

8.*  At  the  examination  iu  writing  a  question  shall  be  proposed:  to  the  candidate  in 
writing  by  each  of  the  Examination  Commissioners,  upon  one  of  the  subjeotB  ihdioated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  candidate  will  prepare  a.  written*  essay  upon  eaeK  of 
these,  one  of  them  at  least  in  French,  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  at  the  utmost,  under  constant  superintendence.  In  dbing  this  he  may  not 
employ  any  external  aid,  but  dictionaries  may  be  supplied  to  Him  at  his  request,  ana  also- 
law  books  for  the  purpose  of  completing  passages  quoted:  At  six.  o'clock  all  the  easags^ 
whether  finished  or  not,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  inspector  present^  who  shall  testify  iXy 
their  gemiineness  by  his  signature. 


9.  So  soon^as  the  two  examinations:  shall  be  ccHnpleted^the  Exaainatioa  Gos 
will  meet  and  will  give  their  opinion,,  as  well  upoa  tiie  baaiJLof  their  oKseriwitioiiB  on  the« 
oBal>  replies  of  the  osuididate  as  upon^  the  written  easay^)  oare&illy  examimd/  by  tbem,  Bm 
to  wbedaer  or  not  the  candidate  has  displayed  at  capacity  for  the  ^plomadc  sen;4eey>  botfai 
by  IJie  theoredoal  and  practical  knowledge  ha  has  exhibit^>  and*  by  his  poweitaf'  ooaoep-- 
tion  and  judgment,  his  oral  delivery,  and  his  style. 

10.  The  Commissioners  will  then  report  their  decision,  to  the  Minister,  either  unani- 
mously or  by  a  majority  of  votes,  accompanied  by  the  documents  of  the  examiiiation^  amL 
their  separate  opinions  iaall  cases;  and  the  latter,  in. case  of  his  a{^roval.  of  the  caad»^ 
date,  will  cause  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  be  given  to  him,  but  in  tdie  contrary  case 
aa  intimation  of  his  re^eotion^  For  tiie  rest^  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  Ministei*' think,  there- 
ase  grounds  for  so  domg-,  anodier  suitable  term  may  beallow^ed  to  die  candidate  for  m 
repetition;  of  the  examination. 

11.  /The  certificate  of  qualification  does  not  constitute  for  Ae  candidate  a»  right  t» 
demand*  admission- into  the  diplomatic  service. 

12.  In  the  case  of  persons  of  already  manifested  distin^ished  speciied  knowledge  and  o£ 
practical  ability,  whose  enrolment  would  be  especially  desirable  for  the  service  of  the  State, 
tiie  Minister  reserves  to  himself  the  power  to  (uspense  with  passing  the  diplonuctic 
eaEamination* 

13.  The  present  provisions  are  not  avail  able  for  the  pupils  of  the  Oriental  Academy^, 
whose  qualifications  will  henceforward  be  tiested  by  the  examinations  conducted"  as  hi therta 
at  the  said  Academy, 

(sijgned)         Count  Bttol-Sckauensteiny  nup^ 
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B  AV.A  RJA. 


A.pp9iuIix,^o.*i. 


-Bir.j;  JftftoKfc'toiIrord  J.  Bms^U^Bmeired  7  January  WOl.) 

(JQxteact) 

Munich,  31  Deoember  1880. 

TIn  obedience  to  the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch 
•<tf.the  25th  of  October  last,  I  ^plied  to  the  Bavarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for^mch 
iofonnation  as  he, might  have  it  in  his  powjer  to  give,  relative  to  the  oiganization  and 
.worki^  of  the  J>iplomatic  Service  of  this  country ;  and  I  herewi^  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
'Answers  .which  his  Eixeellency.has  returned  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  Lordshjp^ 
IDe^pitch.  JLt  ^ves.no  doubt  a  summary  of  the. rules  and  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  all  its  branches  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Annex  of  the  Constitution  to  which^Baron 
de  Schrenk  refers  me  in  his.  note ;  but  I  think  it  desirable  that  I  should  accompany  it  with 
jaome  esfplanatory  observation^  which  are  the  result  of  my  inquiries  from  his  Excellency 
-and  otheFs,  as  to  the  observance.and  operation  of  these  rules  when  applied  to  the  Diplomatic 
Service.  The  Annex  in  question  is  founded  upon  a  decree  issued  m  the  year  1805,  which 
beans  the  title  of  "  Service  Pragmatic/'  and  which  fixes,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  relations 
to  die  State  of  all  public  civil  servants,  from  the  hjighest  to  the  lowest  grade.  It  reeog- 
nizes  the, principle  tbat  all  appointments  are  for  life,  and  that  no  dismissal  can  take  place 
.ifixeept  under  a  judgment  oi&  competent  tribunal,  which,  when  the  nature  of  the  ofFences 
contemplated  in.  it  are  considered,  is  equivalent  to  bringing  tiie  offender  within  the  arm  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  however,  this  extremity  is  only 
jresarted  to  afler  u  series  of  disciplinary  punishments,  which  the  superior  auflionties  have 
Jiie  power  .to  iiiSict,'has  been,  tried: in  vain. 

Under  the  constitution  all  fpublic  servants  have  an  indefeasible  ri^t  to  a  retiring 
pension,  of  which  they  can  only. be  dej)rived  in  virtue  of  a  sentence  &at  carries  with^ 
dismissal  or  degradation. 

The  .proportions. in  which  these  .pensions  are  accorded,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
Jiiey  can  be  claimed,  are  described  m .Baron  de  Schrenk's  note;  but  I  ought,  I  conceive, 
^to  mark  somewhat  more  clearlv  the  distinction  drawn  between  fixed  salaries  and  allowances 
ior  representation,  by  stating  that  the  amount  of  tbe  first  is  always  specified  in  the  decree  of 
appointment  or  commis^on,  whilst  the  latter  is  determined  afterwards,  and  not  unfrequently 
»with  some  regard  to  the  pecuniary. resources  of  the  person  selected  for  a  foreign  post,  and 
ds  often  more  than  treble  the  fixed  salary,  upon  whidi  alone  the  scale  of  pension  is  calcu- 
lated. The  amount  of  both,  however,  is  discretionary  with  the  King,  who,  provided  he 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  voted  in  the  Budget  for  the  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
joan  £cx  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  soverei^  also  enjoys  the  power  of  augmenting  already 
vvested  pensions,. but  not  that  of  diminishing  their  amount 

The  different  grades  in  the  service,  and  their  attributes,  are  stated  with  sufiibient  pre- 
^eisigii  in  Baron  Se  Schrei^'s  commimication ;  but  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing that  the  term  ^'  Conseiller  de  .Legation  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  title,  somewhat  above 
that  of  secretary,  but  carrying  with  it  no  increase  01  emolument;  and  it  does  not  even 
jieoessarily  follow  that  the  bearer  of  it  is  employed  abroad. 

The  obligation  imposed  on  the  Bavarian  Ministers  at  foreign  courts  to  provide  their 
secretaries  with  lodgii^  and  maintenance,  is,  I  understand,  hardly  ever  carried  out  in 
practice,  as  both  parties  generally  prefer  availing  themselves  of  the  alternative  allowed 
uiem,  of  a  private  arrangement  or  composition.  The  system,  which  dates  from  bygone 
l3mQ9,  is  acKnowledged  to  be  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present,  and  is,  in  £act,  justly 
condemsed^as  inconvenient  in  many  respects.  It  appears  to  oe  still  adhered  to,  principally 
^om  motives  of  economy,  since  under  it  a  portion  of  the  emoluments  of  the  junior  branches 
of  the  service  are  indirectly  thrown  upon  the  heads  of  missions,^  and  thus  saved  to  the 
.State.  It  is  admitted  to  be  decidedly  bad  in  principle,  as  tending  to  disturb  that  harmony 
which  ought  to  prevail  among  all  the  members  of  missions  at  foreign  courts,  but  I  cannot 
discover  that  any  cluu;ige.is  contemplated. 

The  scale  of  salaries  is  so  variable  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximative 
notion  of  the  amount  received  by  the  different  members  of  the  Bavarian  diplomatic  body, 
and  I  believe  tins  to  be  the  reason  why  Baron  de  Schrenk  has  scarcely  touched  upon  the 
subject  in  his  note.  All  that  I  am  able  to  make  out  an  this  point  is,  that  they  are  mostly 
measured  by  the  estiik^ted  expense  of  living  in  the  capitals  wherein  they  are  called  upon 
to  reside,  but  not  a.little  also  by  the  private  fortunes  of  those  who  are  selected  for  diplo- 
Aiatic. appointments;. and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Government  sometimes  assists 
«ven  the  unpaid  branches- of  the  profession  by  means  of  pecuniary  gratifications. 

A.t  this  moment,  if .  I  «m' correctly  informed,  tbe  Bavarian  envoys  in  London,  Paris, 
«nd:St..Peterf^urgh,  are,  including  both  their  fixed,  salary  and  their  allowance  for  repre- 
aentation  above-mentioned,  in  the  receipt  of  the  annual  sum  of  30,000 florins,  out  of  which 
th^.are  obliged  to  pay  their  own.house-rent;  but  upon  which,  on  the  other.haad,  they 
jffeoiot  liable  to.  income  tax,  except  for  such  small  part  as  comes  under  the  .head  of  fixed 
salary. 
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Appendizi  No.  i.        However^  as  it  is  fully  recognized  that  this  amount  is  altogether  insuflScient  to  enable  its 

recipient  to  maintain  a  proper  social  position  in  any  one  of  these  ca{>itals,  it  is  usually 

sought  to  supply  the  denciency  by  nominating  to  those  posts  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of 
competent  ana  independent  means  ci  their  own.  This  observation  applies,  indeed,  equally 
to  the  diplomatic  appointments  of  all  the  minor  German  States,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
necessity  for  making  them  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  pecuniary  considerations  must 
go  far  to  determine  the  class  from  which  persons  are  chosen  to  fill  them.  Exceptions 
there  certainly  ^re ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  branch  of  the  service  is  most 
frequently  recruited  from  the  ranks  oi  the  aristocracy,  to  whom,  if  I  except  the  army, 
diplomacy  is,  under  the  stringent  bureaucratic  organization  of  these  countries,  the  only 
public  career  left  open.  Although  examinations  successfully  passed  are  laid  down  as  the. 
condition  of  admittance  into  the  diplomatic  service,  the  rule  is  by  no  means  strictly 
adhered  to,  since  cases  of  expediency  constantly  justify  a  departure  from  it,  and  I  can  of  my 
own  knowledge  assert  that  of  late  years  more  tiian  one  appointment  has  taken  place  without 
any  question  of  the  observance  of  it  Just  as  little  regard  is,  I  am  informea,  paid  to  the 
regulations  which  require  the  deduction  from  the  salary  of  a  Minister  when  on  leave  of 
absence,  for  short  periods  at  all  events,  which  have  given  rise  to  frequent  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  the  Kin^^s  representatives  at  the  Great  Courts,  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  support  the  loss.  These  representations  are,  I  am  told,  seldom  entirely  disregarded, 
and  the  result  is,  either  that  the  charg6  d'affaires,  as  suc|)»  receives  no  extra  allowance 
during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  or  that,  under  special  circumstances,  it  is  made  good  to 
him  from  some  other  fund. 

The  duties  of  the  Bavarian  Consular  service  are  strictly  confined  to  commercial  matters, 
and  as  the  Consular  oflScers  are  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  those  invested  with  a  diplo- 
matic character,  and  for  the  most  part  are  not  even  Bavarian  subjects,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  any  question  about  precedency  can  arise  between  them,  nor  can  I  make  out  that 
any  interchange  of  persons  ever  occurs  between  the  members  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
service. 

Having  thus  complied  as  far  as  I  am  able  with  the  requirements  of  your  Lordship's 
Despatch  in  respect  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  kingdom,  I  shall,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
wishes  conveyed  in  it,  proceed  to  offer  a  few  short  remarks  suggested  by  an  active  pro- 
fessional experience  of  more  than  37  years  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  especially  the  weak 
point  in  our  system  ;  and  in  so  doing  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  laboiu:  in  one  important  respect,  the  Queen's 
diplomatic  servants  abroad,  as  a  body,  are  not  inferior  in  eflficiency  to  those  of  any  other 
State  whatsoever.  Its  organization  in  i:eality  differs  in  no  essential  point  from  that  of 
foreign  countries,  and  though  I  have  often  heard  the  system  criticised,  the  members  of  the 
service  decried,'  and  invidious  comparisons  instituted  between  them  and  foreign  diplo- 
matists, I  have  never  seen  these  charges  proved,  nor  any  practical  plan  proposed  for 
counteracting  the  evils  complained  of,  which,  I  maintain,  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of 
those  who  signalize  them.  However,  I  will  do  the  authors  of  them  the  justice  to  believe 
that  their  strictures  are  traceable  to  their  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  for  they 
are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  abroad  have  to  deal,  though  they  are  to  a  very  great  extent  the  cause  of 
them. 

Frequent  instances  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  giving  publicity 
to  despatches  received  from  Her  Mmesty's  Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts  have  occurred,  and 
one  of  them  will  be  fresh  in  your  Lordship's  recollection ;  and  though  it  is  by  no  means 
my  intention  to  question  the  justness  of  the  views  of  those  who  uphold  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
nor  to  deny  the  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  my  opinion 
that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  action  and  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  service  than 
the  perpetual  motions  for  the  production  of  Papers,  made  by  this  class  of  politicians  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  They  little  think,  or  bttle  care,  how  manv  sources  of  information 
they  close  to  Her  Majesty's  missions  abroad,  by  the  publication  6t  "  Blue  Books." 

The  habitual  reserve  of  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Minor  States,  imposed  by  their 
peculiar  .position,  is  at  least  doubled,  by  the  dread  of  seeing  their  names  brought  before 
the  public  in  connexion  with  political  questions ;  and  in  3ie  German  Governments  this 
consideration  operates  with  still  greater  force,  for  not  only  must  the  Ministers  for  Foreign 
Affairs  be  careful  not  to  be  too  communicative,  for  fear  of  compromising  themselves  in 
matters  on  which  they  have  not  yet  taken  their  Sovereign's  orders,  but  they  must  also  be 
cautious  in  framing  their  language  so  as  not  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  embroil  themselves  or 
their  Governments  with  anv  of  their  federal  allies.  If,  then,  official  persons  in  the 
higher  grades  are  actuated  by  such  motives  for  silence  and  secrecy,  what  must  be  the 
feeling  among  those  in  more  dependent  situations  ?  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  they 
are  solicitous  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  too  intimate  social  relations  with  those  who  may 
even,  unintentionallv,  ruin  their  future  prospects  in  life,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  even 
supposing  such  conduct  not  to  be  actually  prescribed  to  them,  though  I  have  heard  that  it 
is  indirectly,  a  natural  instinct  of  sell-interest  causes  them  to  hold  doof  fit)m  the  members 
of  Her  Majesty's  legations.  Now,  foreign  society,  in  the  smaller  capitals,  is  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  composed  of  this  class,  who  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Court  or  Government  in  some  way  or  other,  so  that  even  these  sources  of  information, 
which  are  not  altogether  so  worthless  as  they  may  be  thought,  are  made  inaccessible  to 
English  diplomatists. 

I  am 
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I  am  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  depicting  the  real  position  of  Her  Majesty's    Appendix,  No.  1. 

misfflons  abroad^  because  I  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  it  

is  all  that  is  required  to  secure  for  them  a  little  more  fairness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assume  the  character  of  diplomatic  censors. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  the  working  of  the  examination  system,  but  when  I 
see  it,  even  in  this  most  bureaucratic  country,  evaded  or  disregarded  from  motives  of  expe- 
pediency,  I  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  sub- 
jecting those  who  aspire  to  enter  the  service  to  so  severe  an  ordeal;  especially  as  it  must 
DC  obvious,  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  duties  of  it,  that  other  qualifications 
besides  those  which  ^an  be  acquired  by  the  mere  reading  for  an  examination  are  requisite 
for  their  proper  discharge. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  2. 

Baron  Schrenk  to  Sir  J.  Milhanhe. 

M.  le  Ministre,  Munich,  le  14  Novembre  1860. 

En  reponse  k  la  note  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  m'adresser  en  date  du  31  Octobre 
dernier,  j'ai  Phonneur  de  vous  donner  ci-apr^s  les  renseignements  desir^es  dans  son  annexe 
sur  le  service  diplomatique  de  la  Bavi^re. 

1.  Des  jeunes  gens  qui  se  trouvent  aggr^^s  en  quality  d'el^ves  diplomatiques,  ou  d*at- 
tach^  au  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  et  aux  Locations  Royales,  ne  sont  pas  r^tribu^s. 
Ce  n'est  que  par  exception  s'il  y  a  des  attaches  de  legation  qui  touchent  des  retributions 
annuelles  mais  r^vocables,  ou  des  gratifications  pour  leurs  services. 

2.  n  y  a  dans  notre  service  diplomatique  les  grades  suivants : — 

(a.)  D'Eleve  Diplomatique,  et  d' Attache  de  Legation.  II  est  d'usage  pourtant  de 
choisir  les  attaches  du  nombre  des  el^ves.  Les  fonctionnaires  de  toute  cette  cate- 
goric ne  jouissent  pas  des  droits  pragmatiques  des  employes  de  I'etat.  Leur  position 
est  revocable. 

(J.)  Celui  de  Secretaire  de  Legation.  Le  titre  et  le  rang  plus  eiev^  de  conseiller 
de  legation,  conferes  quelques  lois  k  des  secretaires  qui  comptent  un  service  de 
plusieurs  annees,  ne  changent  en  rien  ni  les  fonctions  de  ces  employes,  ni  leurs  rap- 
ports avec  le  chef  de  la  mission.  ' 

(r.)  Celui  de  Charge  d' Affaires ; 

(rf.)  De  Ministre  Resident ;  et  ^ 

(e.)  D'Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Pienipotentiare. 

3.  L'avancement  se  fait  en  general  selon  I'anciennete  du  service.  II  y  a  toutefois  des 
exceptions  de  cette  r^gle,  qui  s'appliquent  par  les  besoins  du  service,  etlemerite  personnel 
des  employes  promus  a  un  grade  superieur. 

4.  Ce  ne  sont  que  les  secretaires  de  legation  auxquels  les  chefs  de  mission  soient 
ordinairement  tenus  ou  de  donner  le  logement  et  la  table,  ou  de  payer  en  echange  une 
sonmie  reglee  k  I'aimable. 

5.  Les  emoluments  de  tons  les  employes  dans  le  service  diplomatique  consistent  en 
traitements  fixes.  II  y  a  de  plus  des  indemnites  pour  les  frais  d'etablissement,  de  deplace- 
ment,  de  I'entretien  des  chancelleries,  et  de  voyages  en  service  public.  Le  maximum  de 
rindemnite  pour  frais  de  Petablissement  et  de  voyage  est  fixe  pour  les  chefs  de  mission  au 
quart  de  la  totalite  de  leurs  appointements  annuels. 

6.  II  n'y  a  des  fonds  k  la  disposition  des  legations  royales  pour  foumir  h  leurs  depenses 
extraordinaires.  Les  frais  des  chancelleries,  tels  que  ceux  pour  I'abonnement  d'un 
certain  nombre  de  journaux,  leur  sont  rembourses  par  trimestre. 

7.  A  moins  que  les  exigences  du  service  s'y  opposent,  il  est  d^usage  d'accordpr  aux 
employes  diplomatiqnes  les  conges  sollicites  pour  un  temps  limitede  I'annee.  Les  Envoy es 
Extraordinaires  et  les  Ministres  Pienipotentiaires,  de  meme  que  les  ministres  residents^ 
ont  cependant  i,  supporter  pour  la  duree  de  leur  conge  une  retenue  d'un  tiers  siu:  les 
appointements ;  les  charges  d'affaires  ne  sont  soumis  k  cette  retenue  que  pour  le  temps 
qui  excederait  trois  mois  de  conge. 

8.  Est  allouee  la  moitie  de  cette  tetenue,  ou  la  sixidme  du  traitement  du  chef,  au  secre- 
taire de  legation  charge  des  affaires  pendant  ^ce  temps. 

Four  ce  qui  regarde  les  affaires,  toutes  les  obligations  du  chef  de  la  mission,  absent  en 
conge,  passent  k  celui  qui  est  charge  de  leur  gestion  interimaire. 

9.  n  n'y  a  pas  en  BaviSre  un  personnel  consulaire,  conmie  en  a,  par  exemple,  la 
France. 

Le  personnel  consulaire  au  service  de  notre  pays  ne  compte  pas  parmi  les  employes  de 
I'etat,  et  dans  la-  plupart  des  cas  les  consuls  de  la  Bavi^re  ne  sont  pas  mSme  des  sujets 
Savarois.     Notre  personnel  consulaire  est  non  seulement  subordonne  au  Ministre  des 
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Jlppimdixy  iKo.  i.   Aflyree ^ttangiieB ;  11  depend  aoBBi  des legations  royaleB,  «n  isirtqire  nimjoaiisiib  sont 
...«»  obUg^B  de  se  ooidbrmer  aus  ordi^s  qui  leor  Bont  transmiB  par  la  legmen  qui  T^aiAe  4nB 

le  .m^me  pays. 

Les  fonctions  des  consuls  Bavarois  sont  d*ime  mtare  eeBentse&ement'oeBnBGerdale,  fft^t 
n'fist  que  eur  le  ooaunntement  exprds  da  OouverBsment  que  le  (Kmsnl  peat  ^e  antarise 
for  la  MgatiomTaqmctiYe  fl  Tiser  les  pasBeports  en  cm  d'absenee  9e  tonte  personne  dipb- 
laatique* 

10.  Qoant  aux  pensions  du  personnel  diplomatique,  je  jne  permets,  JUL  le  Idlnsafiey  ile 
YOUB  renyojer  &la  Constitution  du  Boyaume,  Annexe  9,  par  Istquelle  un  Bjatfeme  unifannf, 
a  ki&^tQhh  pour  toutes  les  pensions  civiles. 

La  pension  y  est  bas^e : — 

(a.)  Sur  le  traitement  de  Temploy^,  oii  ne  sont  pas  comprises  les  retributions  pour 
frais  de  representations,  formant  la  majeure  partie  des  appointements  du  personnel  diplo- 
matique. 

(J.)  Sur  la  dur^e  des  services  Tendus-;  en  sorte  que  la  pension  s'^l^ve  en  g^n^ral 
pendant  les  premiers  dix  ans  du  service  k  sept-dixi^mes,  pour  les  dix  ans  cons^cutifs  da 
service  k  hmt-dixiSmes,  et  pour  le  temps  suivant  k  neuf-dixii^es  du  traitement  indiqu^  de 
Femploj^  diplomatique. 

Le  droit  4  ia  peBsion  de  retraite  est  acquis — 

(a.)  Paor  aiicieiinet6  k  •eoizante-dix  ans  d^ge. 

(J.)  Apr^s  quarante  ans  accomplis  de  service,  le  fonctionnaire  on  employe  a,  dans 
Pun  et  Tautre  cas,  droit  k  la  totality  de  son  traitement  proprement  dit. 

(c.^  A  suBsi  droit  k  peilaion  detrtulaire  qui  est  reconnu  hors  d^etat  Q^  con&nier  ses 
fomctionjB. . 

II  y  a  en  outre  des  pensions  reglees  par  FOrdonnanoe  ^oyale  du  8  Juin  18D7,  pour  les 
veuves  et  les  orphelins  mineurs  des  employes  diplomAtiquefl.  La  pension  de  la  veuve 
s'elSve  au  cinquieme  du  traitement  .sus-dit  de  son  n^iri  defunct ;  oelle  d'nn  enidielin  de 
p^e  fait  le  cinqiii^e  de  la  pensi(m  de  mere,  tandisque  la  pension  d'on  arpbelin  de  pdre  et 
de  jn^re  monte  k  trois-<^inqm^mes  de  la  pension  qui  serait  accordee  k  la  mere  vivante.  De 
^  jilus  les  orphelins  de  certaines  categories  d^employ6s  sup^rieurs  joiiissent,  k  d££uit  d'entre- 
tien  ou  d'etablissement,  de  pensions  viagSres. 

11.  Les  relations  entre  le  personnel  du  Mimst^e  des  Affiures  Etrang^res  -et  <xim  da 
service  diplomatique  sont  telles  qu'il  pent  y  avoir,  et  qu'il  y  a  quelquefois,  des  change- 
ments  dans  le  service,  de  sorte  que  dans  I'interSt  du  service  public  des  employes  du  minis- 
t^re  sont  attaches  k  des  legations,  ou  nommes  chefs  de  missions,  et,  qu'en  retour,  des 
membres  du  corps  diplomatique  sont  appel^s  k  servir  dans  le  ministlre. 

En  me  refSrant  pour  le  reste  des  donnees  desir^es  k  la  note  «n  date  du  22  Mai  1852,  par 
laquelle  le  Baron  cle  Pfordten  vous  a  fourui  des  renseignemente  &  oefii^et,  je  saisis,  Ac 

(sign^)        Ze  Barm  De  SobnmL 


BELGIUM. 


—  No.  3. — 
Loffd  Howard  de  Walden  to  ]>rd  J.  jBm**^//.— (Received  ^2  December.^ 

My  Lord,  Brussels,  21  December  1860. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  deq>atch  ^f  the  25th 
October,  marked  circular,  in  wluch  your  Lordship  indicates  seriatim  specific  fisaturee  in  tfae 
Diplomatic  service  of  Belgium  in  respect  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  desbss 
inrormation. 

Following  the  same  order  I  herewith  furnish  the  various  particulars  I  have  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  several  points  in  question. 

The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic  service  of  Belgium 
are  not  determined  .by  any  regulationa  Applications '  for  admission  are  addressed  ±o  tlie 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  in  deciding  upon  them  takes  chiefly  into  consideration 
the  social  positdooi,  character^  and  conduct  of  tdie  applicants. 

No  examination  has  to  be  imdei^gone  as  a  test  of  fitness. 

No  allowances  are  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service. 

The  gradations  in  the  service  are  as  followa: 

L  Heads  of  misKons  in  two  classes,  of  w'faich  ^e  first  k  icompoBed  xX  EnvojB 
Flxtraardinary  and  MiaiKters  f  iempotentiary ,  and  ihe  second  t»f  Ministers  resident 

2.  Councfflors 
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2.  Councillors' of  L^stibiLaiid  Seeretaiias  of  LegatTon  of  the  first  cbnff  and  of  ibe    ^frndis^iSa^  u 
second  class.  ' 

3.  Attaches. 

Promotion  from  the  rank  of  attach^  up  to  that  of  councillor  of  legation  takes  place 
by  selection  from  each  grade  under  certain  specified  conditions  of  eligibuity. 

An  attache  to  be  qualified  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  legation  of  the 
2d  class  must  be  upwards  of  21  years  of  age;  have  taken  at  a  Belgian  university  the 
degree  of  ^'  Candidat  en  Philosophie  et  Lettres ;"  have  passed  the  requisite  diplomatic 
examination^  and  received  a  certineate  of  competency. 

Examinations  take  place  once  every  year  at  the  Foreign  Office^  before  a  commission 
lippointed  by  the  Crown;  they  anbrace  tne  following  subjects : 

1.  Modem  politieai  history,  and  history  of  the  principal  treaties. 

2.  PoHtiGal  econmny  and  statistics. 

3.  The  Grerman  or  English  language,  ait  the  option  of  the  candidates* 

4.  Interaatioaa}  Ism. 

5.  Cosititiitibiudl  law  (^^ droit  public")  of  Belgium  and  foreign  countraea 

6.  Elements  of  the  civil  code. 

7.  Diplbmatic  exmiposition. 

8.  CoRunarcial  legislation  and  policy,  treaties,  tarii!s,  and  statistics,  &e.,.and  colonial 
system. 

9.  Belgian  consular  regulations. 

Three  years'  service  as  secretary  of  tiiie  2d  class  is  necessary  in  order  ta  entftle  any  one 
to  an  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  1st  class,  and  a  secretary  of  the  1st  class  must  have 
served  nve  years  in  that  rank  before  he  can  be  promot^  to  the  rai^L  of  counciQiir  of 
legation.. 

There  are  no  special  regulations  concerning  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the, 
diplomatic  chanceries,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief 
01  the  mission,  and  the  control  that  such  chief  can-  exercise  over  l^enu 

No  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  are  enjoyed  b;  the  jumor  numbers 
of  missions. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  the  Fixed  Salaries  paid'  to  the  Chiefs  and 
Members  of  Belgian  Missions  abroad : 


Vienaa.   - 
Frankfort 
Paris       - 
London  - 
Rome 
Tarin      - 
The  Hagna      - 
Berlin.     - 
a*.  Peteraborgh. 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Copcoabagiai     • 
Madnd  - 
WaabingUm     - 
Lisbon    * 
GMtttandoopIe 


Chief. 


JFrtaietk 
38,000 
28,000 
41,000 
58,000 
17,000 
17,000. 
85,000 

«6,ooa 

58,000 
20,000 
17,000 
29>000 
20,000 
1.7,000 
20,000 


Secretary. 


Francs 

8,000 

6,000 

10,000  (councillor.) 
10,000 

(r,OO0  (booncillor.) 
a,MO 
10,000 


a^OOO  (dragmnaa.) 


A  simi  of  14,000  francs  is  plaeed  at  the  disposri  of  the  Mixnrtev  ti  Foreign  ASBum,  to 
be  distributed  as  he  thinks  proper  in  die  way  of  gratmties  among  secretaritti  md  attasli^ 

No  allowances  are  given  for  house  rent,  keeping  up  the  house,  or  for  outfits. 

The  actual  expenses  of  jomneys  xmMle  on  puoUe  service  by  order  of  the  IMBnister  for 
Fbre^n  Afl&irs  are  reimbnrsecL  Heads  of  missions  pioeeednig  from  Belgiam  to  Ikeir  peats 
for  the  first  time,  and  on  their  final  return  to  Belgium^  receive  for  idl  their  travwiag. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.   expenses  allowances  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AflWrs 
within  the  limits  specified  in  the  foUowjng  Table : 


From  Belgium  to : 


The  Hague 
Frankfort 
Vienna  - 
Berlin    - 
Hamburgh 
Copenhagen    - 
Stockholm 
Paris 
Madrid 
Turin     - 
Home     - 
Athens  - 
Constantinople 
London  - 
Littbon   - 
Washington    - 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Chiefs  of  First 
Class.  . 


Francs. 

1,000  to  2,000 
1,600  ,,  3,000 
6,000  „  (J,000 
2,000  „  4,000 


1,600  „  3,000 


4,000  „  9,000 


6,000  ,,10,000 
2,000  ,,  3,000 


Chiefs  of  Second 
Class. 


France, 


600 
1,000 
3,000 
1,600 
1,600 
2,000 
2,600 
1,000 
2,600 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,000 
1,000 
2,600 
3,000 
4,000 


to  1,000 
„  2,000 
„  6,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,600 
1,600 
„  4,600 
„  3,600 
„  4,000 
„  6,000 
„  6,000 
„  2,000 
„  4,000 
„  6,000 
„  7,000 


Sums  calculated  in  the  same  ratio  for  similar  purposes  are  likewise  granted  on  transfer 
from  one  post  to  another,  without  return  to  Belgium.  Councillors  and  secretaries  of 
legation,  under  similar  circumstances,  receive  their  actual  travelling  expenses,  which 
attaches  are  not  allowed  to  charge  to  the  public 

The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission  is 
thus  specified : 

1.  Postage  for  official  correspondence. 

2.  Relief  of  distressed  Belgians. 

3.  Cost  of  national  emblems,  seals,  stamps,  &o. 

4.  Purchase  of  documents,  copies,  translations,  &c. 

5.  Foreign  newspapers. 

6.  Casual  expenses. 

7.^  Charges  on  account  of  presentation  of  credentials,  and  other  public  cere- 
monies. 

A  sum  of  2,000  francs  is  granted  for  chancery  expenses,  by  which  term  is  desimated 
the  cost  of  stationery,  office  furniture,  &c.,  and  is  paid  to  each  of  the  following 
missions : — • 

Vienna,  Paris,  the  Hague,  St  Petersbiu-gh,  Fi'ankfort,  London,  Berlin,  Constan- 
tinople, 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  to  heads  of  missions, 
with  the  King's  permission,  and  to  councillors  and  secretaries  of  legation,  and  attaches, 
on  the  recommendation  of  their  chiefs,  who,  in  urgent  cases,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  immediately  reporting  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  may,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  their  subordinates. 

Chiefs,  and  junior  members  of  missions,  are  entitled  to  leave  of  absence  for  15  days  in 
every  year,  without  deduction  from  their  salaries.  During  the  first  three  months  after 
that  period  has  elapsed,  chiefs  of  missions  absent  on  leave  lose  one-third,  and  coun- 
cillors and  secretaries  of  legation  one-sixth  of  their  salaries.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  deduction  from  the  salary  of  a  chief  is  increased  to  one-half,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  to  two-thirds.  Each  of  these  terms  is  extended  by  one  month  at  Constantinople, 
Washington,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A  councillor  or  secretary  of  legation,  absent  from  his  post  for  more  than  three  months 
beyond  the  15  days'  leave  which  is  granted,  without  deduction,  ceases  altogether  to  receive 
his  salary,  two-tnirds  of  which  is  paid  to  the  person  who  temporarily  discharges  his 
duties. 

Coimcillors  or  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ministers  receive  allowances  amounting  at  each  of  the  posts  of  St.-  Petersburgh, 
Constantinople,  Washington,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  one-third,  and  at  every  other  mission 
to  a  quarter  of  the  minister's  salary,  together  with  half  the  sum  allotted  for  chancery  ex- 
penses. 

They  assume  all  the  responsibities  of  their  absent  chiefs. 

Concerning  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  the  following 
rules  exist :  .  '  .  j 

All  consular  agents  of  whatever  rank  are  subject  to  the  authority  and  bound  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the   Belgian  legation  accredited  to  the  country  where   they 

reside.  ^^ 
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The  chief  of  the  mission  has  power  to  suspend  them  temporarily  from  the  exercise  of    ADDCodix  Nd  i 

their  consular  functions.     As  it  general  rule  the  whole  ot  the  correspondence  between       ^^ |_    *    ' 

consular   agents   and    the   department    is    transmitted    under  flying-seal    through    the 
legation. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

There  is  no  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services. 

The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted  during  temporary  or  per- 
manent cessation  of  active  dutv  are  as  follows  : — 

On  the  withdrawal  of  a  mission  the  persons  composing  it  are  entitled,  whilst  unemployed, 
to  allowances  ("  traitement  d'inactivit^  ")  amounting  to  5,000  francs  a  year  for  heads  of 
mission  of  the  first  class  (envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary),  4,000  francs 
for  those  of  the  second  class  (minister  resident),  3,000  francs  for  councillors  and  secretaries 
of  legation  of  the  first  class,  and  2,000  francs  for  secretaries  of  legation  of  the  second 
class. 

Diplomatic  agents  become  entitled  at  65  years  of  age,  and  after  30  years'  service,  to 
pensions  calculated  at  the  following  rates:  for  every  year's  service  one  65th  of  21,000 
mmcs,  for  heads  of  missions  of  the  first  class,  of  14,700  francs  for  heads  of  missions  of  the 
second  class,  and  of  the  amount  of  their  actual  salaries  for  councillors  and  secretaries  of 
lection. 

xhere  are  no  relations  as  regards  interchange  of  employment  between  the  diplomatic 
servants  and  the  Foreign  Department;  the  former  may,  however,  be  employed  in 
the  Foreign  Office  without  losing  rank  or  chances  of  promotion  in  the  diplomatic 
aervice. 

Your  Lordship  desires  that  I  should  make  any  observations  which  my  experience  may 
8imgest  on  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diploniatic  service  of  Great 
Bntain. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  regulations  established,  and  explanations  afforded  by  your 
Lordship's  circular  instructions  of  the  10th  of  February  and  6th  of  November  of  this 
year,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  duties  of  members  of  the  chanceries  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  their  relations  between  them  and  their  chiefs,  if  duly  observed, 
wul  have  effected  the  most  material  reforms  desired  for  the  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic 
service. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  how  far  other  matters  having  a  general  bearing  on  the  details  of  this 
service  should  be  noticed  by  me,  but  as  your  Lordship  instructs  me  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tions which  may  occur  to  me  for  itrf  improvement,  I  further  submit  them  to  your  Lordship's 
consideration,  as  I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  several  points : — 

1.  I  think  the  principle  of  unpaid  services  is  not  a  good  one,  and  that  it  would  be 
preferable  that  all  attaches  should  receive  salaries  relative  to  their  classes:  the 
practical  bearing  upon  a  sense  of  obligation,  as  enhanced  by  acceptance  of  remunera- 
tion, is  too  obvious  to  need  being  expatiated  upon. 

2.  The  iadmission  of  the  class  now  denominated  "paid  attaches,"  into  that  of 
secretaries,  under  the  title  of  "  second  secretaries,"  would  often  afford  advantages 
for  personal  intercourse  with  departments  and  functionaries  abroad.  The  rank 
or  category  of  a  public  agent  tells  materially  on  intercourse  with  foreign  officials. 

I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  education  at  a  public  school,  or  at  one  of  the  universities, 
as  a  very  material  qifalification  for  personal  official  intercourse  and  social  relations,  so 
essential  to  a  young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  profession,  of  much  higher  im- 
portance than  the  extent  of  information  now  required  at  their  first  examination,  consider- 
mg  that  the  degree  of  their  acquirements  can  be  fully  tested  previous  to  being  granted 
promotion. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question  of  allowances,  I  would  submit  for  consideration 
the  princit)le  of  half-pay,  proportioned  according  to  circumstances,  to  be  adopted  for  those 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  who,  on  public  grounds,  or  who  from  illness  contracted 
abroad,  shall  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  active  service ;  as  also  some  extra  allowance 
bein^  made  to  the  attach^  who  may  be  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  secretary  beyond 
the  term  for  which  leave  of  absence  is  recognized  by  the  general  regulations. 

3.  In  regard  to  leave  of  absence,  it  is  remarked  in  your  Lordship's  circular  des- 
patch, of  the  10th  of  February,  that  the  head  of  a  mission  alone  is  placed  on  half- 
salary  during  leave  of  absence,  and  your  Lordship  sees  no  reason  to  disturb  that 
arrangement,  because,  during  absence  from  his  post,  the  head  of  a  mission  is  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  representation.  I  venture  to  submit  to  vour  Lordship  that  prac- 
tically this  assumption  is  not  strictiy  borne  out.  The  heavy  burthen  of  representation 
or  entertainments  are  generally  concentrated  within  a  few  months,  desi^ated  "  the 
season,"  and  during  ihat  period  it  is  seldom  that  a  diplomatic  representative  absents 
himself  from  his  post;  and  the  accumulated  expenses  then  incurred  very  far  exceed 
the  proportion  01  receipts  coming  to  hand  for  the  corresponding  term,  and  for  a  short 
absence  no  saving  can  be  reused  on  the  general  establishment  of  house  and 
servants,  &c. 

In  many  foreign  services  short  absences  for  special  causes  are  allowed  to  chiefs  of 
missions,  n*ee  from  all  deductions,  and  for  longer  periods  the  deductions  are  regulated  at 
an  increasing  ratio  proportional  to  the  extension  of  leave  enjoyed. 

Allowances  are  made  for  the  residences  of  diplomatic  representatives ;  they  have  been 
apparently  fiz^d  according  to  some  ideal  scale  of  sufficiency  rather  than  calculated  on 
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Api^endizy  Na  i.    ^^^^  t^^t^^  which  have  to  be  paid  in  many  capitals.     For  instance,  ihe  allowance  for 

Brussels  is  limited  to  400  L  per  annimi,  t.  e.,  10,000  francs.     My  house  costs  me  about 

425  /.,  10,625  francs,  without  nxtures  or  a  stick  of  furniture  whatever,  and  I  do  not  pay 

{)roportionally  as  much  as  several  of  my  colleagues  owing  to  my  tenancy  having  been  so 
ong  an  uninterrupted  one. 

The  Russian  minister  pays  30,000  francs  for  a  furnished  hotel.  The  Prussian  minister 
12,000  francs,  with  only  a  drawing-room  and  a  dining-room  furnished.  The  French 
minister,  who  is  badly  lodged,  12,000  francs  for  a  house,  without  the  drawing-room  floor 
being  furnished,  and  this  is  in  face  of  increasing  charges ;  the  prices  of  almost  every 
necessary  of  life  having  risen  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  terms  of  rent  are  of  course  much  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  our  leases,  according 
to  which,  ministers  on  removal  on  service  are  to  be  relieved  from  further  liability,  on 
payment  of  six  months  in  advance.  It  would  be  extremely  advantageous  and  economical 
for  diplomatic  representatives,  if  houses  were  provided  permanently  for  the  different 
missions  by  purchase  or  by  lease,  as  circumstances  might  justify  ;  the  allowance  to  be  con- 
fined to  furmture,  as  they  would  thus  be  protected  from  extravagant  demands,  which  are 
often  made  on  plea  of  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  occupancy,  or  owing  to  advantage 
being  taken  of  any  temporary  scarcity  of  good  houses. 

The  Austrian  minister  has  been  for  months  looking  for  a  house,  and  the  only  one  now 
vacant  which  would  suit  him,  is  an  unfurnished  one,  not  in  a  good  situation,  for  which 
18,000  francs  is  asked. 

I  have  ventured  to  notice  to  your  Lordship  the  subject  of  allowances,  as  a  very  erro* 
neous  impression  exists  as  to  the  adequacy  in  many  capitals  of  the  amount  which  actually 
comes  to  hand  to  meet  the  bond  Jide  expenses  of  a  diplomatic  representative  who  may 
have  a  family,  and  on  whom  trifling  modincations  of  Ae  existing  system  would  confer  very 
Appreciable  benefit 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)        Howard  de  Walden  and  Seaford. 


BRAZIL. 


—  No.  4.  — 

Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  J.  jRtw^ZZ.— (Received  February  23.) 

My  Lord,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  24  January  1861. 

I  PROCEED  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  instruction  in  your  circular  Despatch  of  the  25th 
of  October  last 

My  remarks  will  refer  to  two  heads : 

1.  Organization  of  the  service.  * 

2.  Relations  of  Ministers  to  Consuls. 

1.  The  system  of  unpaid  attaches  is  a  feature  of  the  service  which  strikes  every  one. 
All  question  of  hardship  to  the  individuals  is  disposed  of  on  considering  that  every  one 
•enters  the  service  voluntarily,  knowing  its  conditions,  and  accepting  tiiem  for  prospects  of 
honour  and  emolument.  . 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  tiie  emolmnents  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  diplomatic 
service  do  not  serve  for  making  fortunes,  or  even  supersede  generally  the  desiraoility  of 
other  income.  The  poor  pay  of  the  paid  attache  will  not  in  many  foreign  capitals  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  a  single  man,  mixing  as  the  attach^  should  do  in  society.  The 
salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation  will  not  maintain  a  family,  and  the  large  allowances  6f 
ministers  are  swallowed  up  by  representation  and  a  necessarily  high  scale  of  expenses. 
The  unpaid  attach^  system,  then,  is  a  consistent  part  of  the  whole,  and  shuts  the  door  of 
entrance  against  all  who  are  without  independent  income,  and  not  above  the  absolute 
necessity  oi  money-making. 

The  diplomatic  services  of  all  the  chief  European  governments  are  similarly  organized^ 
and  the  courtly  character  of  diplomatic  occupation  has  naturally  led  in  former  times  to  a 
general  employment  of  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to  an  aristocratic  organization  of 
the  service.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  defend  now-ardays  a  system  which  tends  to  restrict 
the  diplomatic  services  to  the  wealthy,  and  which  depends  for  serious  and  laborious  work 
on  service,  not  only  unpaid,  but  even  given  at  considerable  expense. 

The  narrowing  of  the  choice  for  admission  to  the  diplomatic  servioe,  and  the  weakening 
of  the  hold  on  servants  who  receive  no  present  payment,  are  two  objections  to  the  system 
of  unpaid  attaches ;  and  a  third  objection  is  that  a  period  of  unpaid  service  gives  claimsy 
which  those  interested  will  call  rights,  to  the  future  advancement  in  the  hope  of  which  the 
unpaid  service  has  been  given :  so  that  a  government  may  be  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  its  higher  departments,  or  inflicting  hardship  and 
incurrii^  imputations  of  injustice.    It  has  been  the  practice,  not  firequentiy,  but  from  tioie 
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to  time  introduce  into  the  posts  of  minister  and  secretary  persons  who  have  never  been  at>*    Appeadia,  No.  I 

taches ;  and  such  appointments  have  naturally  excited  complaining  among  those  who,  after  ■ 

long  serving  the  public  gratuitously  and  for  meagre  pay,  see  their  chances  of  advancement 

diminished.     It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  a  service  so  limited  in  numbers  as  the 

diplomatic,  it  must  always  be  desirable,  however  large  the  area  of  choice,  or  whatever  the 

•conditions  of  examination  for  first  admission,  that  the  Government  should  have  the  power 

of  infusing  new  blood  into  it  in  its  more  responsible  posts,  and  of  selecting  occasionally 

from  Without  distinguished  men  of  special  aptitude  for  higher  embassies,     flight  to  pro-- 

motion  and  to  exclusion  of  strangers  from  admission  to  the  service  at  higher  stages  is  not 

desirable;  neither,  therefore,  is  a  system  of  unpaid  service,  which  gives  more  or  lesa 

plausibility  to  such  pretensions. 

One  regulation  appears  to  me  to  carry  out  with  extreme  rigour  the  unpaid  attach^ 
sjrstem.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  paid  attaches,  either  generally  or  when  proceeding  to 
custant  posts,  receive  a  siun  of  monev  for  payment  of  travelling  expenses.  Unpaid  attach^ 
receive  nothing.  The  expense  of  the  journey  to  any  of  the  South  American  Missions  is 
considerable.  These  distant  posts,  without  reference  to  expense,  are  always  much  less 
desired  than  those  in  Europe ;  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  even  paid  members  of  the  ser- 
vice eager  to  go  to  South  America  is  well  known  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  would  appear 
to  me,  at  least,  desirable,  so  long  as  the  service  of  these  distant  missions  in  countries  all 
known  to  be  expensive  depends  on  unpaid  attaches,  to  diminish  the  discouragements  by 
paying  their  journeys. 

In  a  recent  circular  Despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  which  regulates  die  conditions  of 
leave  of  absence  for  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  occurs  the  following  passage,  which 
seems  to  admit  an  imperfect  right  over  the  ilnpaid  attach^  :  *^  I  have  not  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attach^i^,  as  the  public  has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it 
has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  salaries/'  I  would  respect- 
fully submit  that  it  is  desirable  either  that  a  complete  right  to  the  unpaid  attaches'  services 
flhomd  be  maintained,  on  the  ground  of  his  voluntarily  accepting  the  conditions  of  the 
•ervioe,  or  that  all  attaches  should  receive  payment 

I  would  suggest  for  consideration  whether  a  plan  adopted  in  some  legations  of  having  a 
permanent  c^cer  not  belonging  to  the  regular  diplomatic  service,  and  variously  named 
clerk  or  keeper  of  the  archives,  or  registrar  or  translator,  might  not  be  extended  and 
consolidated.  There  is  no  legation  in  which  there  would  not  be  advantage  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer  of  the  class  of  clerk,  or  what  is  called  in  the  French  service  "  chancelier,*' 
who«  fixed  in  the  country,  or  not  liable  to  frequent  changes  of  place  like  the  attaches, 
would  be  familiar-not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the  customs  of  the  place,  would  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  minor  officials,  and  capable  of  advisii^  a  new  minister  in  matters 
requiring  local  knowledge,  and  of  settKng  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settle- 
ment a  good  understanding  with  police  or  other  authorities ;  would  keep  the  archives  in 
order  among  the  mutations  of  minister,  secretarv,  and  attaches,  and  would  do  much  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches.  There  is  hardly  a  foreign  capital  in  which  some  respect- 
able EInglifllmiaiv  already  settled  there,  might  not  be  fo«md  capable  of  filling  such  a  post, 
and  willmg  to  uzidertake  it  for  a  reasoimble  salary,  even  witiKmt  prospect  of  advanoemeBt. 
H(^>es  of  advancement  might,  however,  be  furnished  by  occasional  promotions  to  oonsular 
appointments.  The  duties  of  such  c^&oers  would,  of  course,  be  more  arduous,  and  require 
higher  intelligence  and  education  in  some  misrions  than  in  others ;  where  a  translator  i» 
wanted,  the  clerk  might  also  be  translator,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Brazilian  misaon.  There 
would  also  be  occasional  opportunities  of  promotion  of  such  an  offiieer  from  one  mission  to 
another.  Should  the  payment  of  all  attaches  be  thought  of,  the  number  of  attaches,  and 
llie  expense  attending  such  a  change,  might  be  diminished  by  the  organization  of  a  class 
cfderks. 

The  levying  of  fees  at  legations,  under  tiie  authority  of  the  Legislature,  £or  signatures 
of  passports  and  notarial  acts,  similar  to  those  authorised  to  be  levied  at  consulates,  would 
in  mai^y  legations  produce  a  considerable  fund,  and  might  meet  much  of  any  increase  of 
expense.  1  was  informed,  when  in  Switzerland,  that  the  fees  levied  in  the  French  dian- 
ceiy  at  Berne  met  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  French  legation  in  Switzerland. 
There  spears  to  be  no  reason  why  passports  or  signatures,  which  cost  fcHu:  or  five  shillings 
in  the  consulates  of  Genoa  or  Marseilles,  should  be  given  for  nothing  at  Turin  or  Pans. 
If  it  is  proper  to  charge  the  public  at  consulates,  the  Government  might  gain  by  similar 
taxes  in  legations. 

2.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt  of  the  subordination  of  the  consular  service  to  the 
seveiftl  ministers  accredited  to  foreign  governments.  I  have  seen  isolated  Despatches 
horn  foreign  secretaries  in  whidi  tiie  mutual  relations  of  supervision  and  obedience  are 
meet  cleany  explained.  Yet  it  is  not  an  uncommon  belief  among  consuls  that  not  only 
are  their  duties  distinct  from  those  of  ministers,  but  that  they  are  independent  of  the 
latter,  and  owe  c^dience  only  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Of  the  prevalence  of 
such  an  o^nnion,  which  is  sometimes,  I  have  no  doubt,  held  conscientiously,  all  ministers 
who  have  served  in  countries  where  there  are  consuls  must  be  more  or  less  aware.  This 
opinion,  which  leads  to  frequent  misunderstandings,  and  often  obstructs  the  public  service^ 
would  be  effectually  removed  by  inserting  in  the  volume  of  printed  consular  iiiatmctioi» 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  relations  of  consuls  to  ministers,  such  as  already  exists  in  De- 
spatches archived  in  the  Foreign  Office.  The  want  of  such  a  statement  in  the  consular 
instructions  probably  helps  to  encourage  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  consuls. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  a  4M>py-of  die  -eonsular  inatructions  is  indispensable  for 
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ippendi^y  No.  S.    «very  legation  In  a  country  where  consuls  are  employed,  and  that  every  additional 

^<        "  consular  circular  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  volume  of  consular  instructions  should  be 

~  officially  communicated  to  each  legation.     The  additional  trouble  of  issuing  some  30  more 

copies  of  the  consular  circulars  for  the  information  of  ministers  will  not  probably  be  thought 

wortiiy  of  being  taken  into  account 

Your  Lordship  has  lately  instructed  Her  Majesty's  consuls  in  Brazil  to  send  all  De* 
spatches  containing  anything  of  political  or  other  interest,  either  under  flying-seal  or  in 
copy  to  Her  Majesty's  legation,  and  to  abstain  from  correspondence  wim  the  local 
authorities,  except  on  matters  of  ordinary  consular  duty,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  legation ;  and  I  believe  that  similar  instructions  have  lately  been  given  in  other 
countnes.  As  these  instructions  were  not  sought  or  suggested  by  me,  I  may  commend 
them  without  reserve.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  minister  at  tiie  capital  should  be 
able  to  control  at  the  commencement  questions  which,  when  they  become  complicated, 
may  be  referred  to  him  for  settlement,  and  involve  him  in  disagreeable  controversy ;  and 
that  he  should  have  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  tiie  country  in  which 
he  serves  to  be  derived  from  consular  reports,  and  of  aiding  Her  Majestj^'s  Government^ 
where  he  can  do  so,  in  reference  to  the  correspondence  of  consuls. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         W.  D.  Christie. 


—  No.  5.  — 

Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  J.  RusselL — (Received  23  February.) 

My  Lord,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  24  January  1861. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  25th  October  last^  I 
applied  to  Senhor  Sinimbri  in  a  note,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  for  information  about 
the  Brazilian  diplomatic  service,  and  he  has  most  obligingly  furnished  me,  with  much 
promptitude,  with  a  report,  of  which  I  enclose  a  translation.  I  also  enclose  various  doca-> 
ments  sent  me  with  the  report. 

I  have,  &C. 
(signed)         fF.  D.  Christie. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  5. 
Mr.  Christie  to  Senhor  Sinimbri. 


M.  le  Ministre,  ^    Petropolts,  10  December  I860. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  to  obtain  information  from  other  Govern- 
ments as  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  their  several  diplomatic  services,  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  our  own,  and  I  am  instructed  to  say  to  vour  Excellency  that  any 
information  which  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  on  the  diplomatic  service  of  Brazil 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  points  on  which  information  is  chiefly  desired  are  tiie  following : 

The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service ;  the 
class  of  society  ^rom  which  tiiey  are  generally  selected ;  the  examination,  if  any, 
which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness;  the  allowances  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into 
the  service ;  the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  takes 
place ;  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chanceries ;  the  relation 
m  which  tiie  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chiei  of  the  mission ;  the  control  that 
such  chief  can  exercise  over  them ;  the  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  mainte- 
nance enjoyed  by  the  junior  members  ot  missions ;  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the 
chief  ana  several  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity^,  house* 
rent,  or  allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c. ;  the 
nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission ;  the 
system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on  leave  entails 
any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance ;  and  the  allowances  and  obligations  of 
persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  tiie  absence  of  ministers ;  the  relation  between 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services ;  the  rules  of  precedence  between  tiie  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services ;  the  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  every  grade ;  the  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services  ; 
the  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during  the  temporary 
or  permanent  cessation  of  duty ;  and  lastly,  the  relations  between  tiie  diplomatic 
servants  and  the  Foreign  Department  as  regards  interchange  of  employment 

I  have  to  add,  that  I  should  be  glad  if  your  Excellency  could  put  me  in  possession  of 
any  communication  witii  which  you  may  favour  me  in  time  for  the  January  packet,  or,  at 
latest,  that  of  February. 

I  avail,  &c. 
(signed)         W.  D.  Christie. 
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Encloaure  2,  in  No.  5.  Appendix,  No.  ., 

Senhor  Sinimbri  to  Mr.  Christie. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
(Translation.)  2  January  1861. 

I  ACKNOWLEDGE  receipt  of  the  note  which  was  addressed  to  me  on  the  10th  of  last 
month  by  Mr.  William  Dougal  Christie,  &c,,  expressing  the  wish  of  his  Government  to 
obtain  information  respecting  the  organization  and  rules  of  the  diplomatic  service  in 
other  countries,  and  soliciting  such  information  as  I  can  furnish  concerning  the  Brazilian 
^plomatic  body. 

The  following  are  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Christie  chiefly  wishes  to  be  informed : 

Ist.  The  conditions  of  entrance  into  diplomatic  service,  and  under  this  head,  the 
class  of  society  from  which  candidates  are  generally  taken,  and  the  qualifications 
required  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  service  through  an  examination,  if  they  undergo 
one. 

2d  The  pecuniary  advantages  given  in  different  diplomatic  employments. 

3d.  The  incomes  6f  the  chiefs  and  other  members  of  legation,  including  fixed 
salaries,  fees,  gratuities,  and  allowances  for  house-rent,  on  whose  account  certain 
expenses  are  made,  for  instance,  subscriptions  to  newspapers,  &c. ;  the  allowance  to 
each  mission  under  the  title  of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  the  nature  of  these. 

4th.  The  advantages  received  and  the  obligations  incurred  by  those  who  remain  in 
charge  of  any  mission,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief. 

5th.  The  contributions  exacted  from  each  member  of  a  diplomatic  mission. 

6th.  The  rules  as  to  promotion. 

7th.  What  rules  are  observed  in  granting  leave  of  absence,  and  if  any  deduction  is 
made  from  salaries  during  the  absence. 

8th.  The  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  whether  for  a  time  or  perma* 
nently,  on  i^Btirement  from  active  service. 

9th.  The  relations  in  which  the  subordinate  members  of  missions  stand  to  their 
chiefs;  the  control  which  the  latter  exercise  over  them;  the  special  advantages 
enjoyed  by  attaches  in  respect  to  board  and  lodging. 

10th.  The  rules  as  to  precedence  among  these  officers  of  every  grade ;  the  transfer 
from  one  service  to  the  other. 

11th.  The  position  of  diplomatic  servants  in  relation  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affiurs,  and  vice  versd,  as  regards  transfer  from  one  service  to  the  other. 

The  Brazilian  diplomatic  service  was  regulated  by  a  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  1834, 
but  as  that  decree  did  not  effect  a  true  (Splomatic  organization,  a  law.  No.  614,  of  the 
22d  of  August  1851,  was  passed  by  the  General  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  in  virtue  of 
this  law,  the  Decrees  Nos.  940,  941,  and  954  of  the  20th  of  March  and  6th  of  April  1852, 
•were  issued  for  its  due  execution. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  diplomatic  regulation  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  Foreign  Office  (Decrees  No.  135,  of  tie  26th  of  February  1842,  and 
No.  2358,  of  the  19th  of  February  1859). 

I  transmit  these  documents  to  Mr.  Christie,  and  will  make  suitable  use  of  them  in 
replying  to  each  of  the  foregoing  queries,  adding  the  provisions  adopted  and  sanctioned  in 
practice,  or  established  by  the  mere  Act  of  the  Government  for  the  regulation  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service : — 

1st.  Becognising  the  advantage  of  admitting  into  the  diplomatic  career  only  persons 
possessed  of  such  general  knowledge  as  would  fit  them,  with  practical  experience,  tact, . 
and  ability  acquired  in^  the  management  of  affairs,  for  duly  defending  tne  honour  and 
interests  of  the  country,  the  organization  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Empire  is  com- 
menced by  the  appointment  of  persons  who,  by  special  studies,  have  sufficient  qualifi- 
cations of  aptituae  for  entering  on  so  brilliant  ana  important  a  career. 

No  one  can  enter  the  career  except  as  an  attach^  (Article  1  of  the  Decree  No.  940,  of 
the  20th  of  March  1852).     An  examination  is  not  in  all  cases  required  for  admission. 

Bachelors  who  have  studied  in  the  courses  of  law  of  the  Empire,  and  graduates  in  similar 
•  courses  of  foreign  academies,  are  exempt  from  examination. 

The  preparations  and  subjects  to  which  these  studies  refer  embrace  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  future  acquirement  of  the  required  diplomatic  ability. 

This  class  of  society  has  the  preference  for  entering  the  diplomatic  career,  when  they 
have  proved  themselves  versed  in  foreign  languages,  over  all  who  are  not  similar  graduates. 

Those  of  any  other  class  of  society  may  be  considered  fit  for  exercising  diplomatic  fujic- 
tions,  after  passing  examination  before  a  commission  of  three  professional  members  of 
'liigh  rank  as  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  presided  over  by  the  Minister  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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^Appendix,  No.  I.        This  examination  comprises  the  following  subjects : 

""^  1.  Knowledge  of  modern  languages,  particularly  of  English  and  French;  the  can- 

didates ought  to  translate,  write,  and  speak  the  latter. 

2.  General  history  and  political  geography,  national  history,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  treaties  made  between  Brazil  and  foreign  powers. 

3.  The  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  the  national  public  law,  and  the 
public  law  of  the  principal  foreign  nations. 

4.  The  general  principles  of  political  economy  and  the  commercial  system  of  ilie 
principal  States,  ana  the  production,  industry,  imports,  and  exports  of  BraziL 

5.  The  part  of  ciyil  law  relating  to  persons,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  ques- 
tions of  succession. 

6.  Diplomatic  style,  preparation  of  despatches,  notes,  reports,  &a  (Article  3  of  the 
same  Decree,  and  instanictions  of  the  same  date.) 

These  are  the  same  qualifications  as  are  required  in  Belgium  by  a  Decree  of  the  15th  of 
October  1841,  for  obtaining  the  post  of  secretary  of  legation. 

As  an  exception  from  the  rule  the  Director  General  and  the  oflScials  of  the  Foreign 
Office  may  be  appointed  to  diplomatic  situations  without  apprenticeship  or  those  conditions. 

The  clerks  vmo  do  not  possess  the  qualifications  of  the  2d  Article  can  become  attaches 
of  legations,  if  they  have  effectively  served  during  three  years,  observing  the  provision  of 
the  4th  Article  of  the  Decree  No.  135  of  the  26th  of  February  1842. 
i    This  exception  is  grounded  on  a  natural  and  legitimate  presumption  of  fitness, 

2d.  The  pecuniary  advantages  given  in  the  different  diplomatic  employments  are 
received  under  the  title  of  aUowance  in  aid  of  travelling  expenses,  and  expenses  of 
first  establishments. 

When  a  public  servant  is  named  to  any  mission,  he  is  allowed  the  half  of  one  yearns 
•  salary. 
'    In  cases  of  removal  from  one  legation  to  another  he  is  allowed  the  quarter  or  the  half, 
acocnding  to  the  distance,  and  the  probable  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

This  allowance  mav  be  increased  in  cases  of  removed  from  legations  in  America,  at  the 
TfiU  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  good  reasons. 

This  favour  is  never  granted  except  after  deliberation  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
with  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  in  whose  presence  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, personal  and  special,  of  the  applicant,  are  careniUy  and  equitably  consid^ed. 

The  above  provisions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  chiefs  of  missions,  and  the  secretaries 
and  attaches. 

To  those  named  on  special  missions  to  different  countries,  as  many  allowances  are  made 
as  may  be  the  necessary  number  of  voyaees  from  one  to  another  country  on  leaving  that 
where  the  mission  has  terminatedr  ( Artide  6  of  the  law  of  the  22d  August  1851 ;  articles 
22  and  34  of  the  Begulation  of  the  20th  March  1852.) 

3d.  The  annual  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  missions,  secretaries,  and  acting  attach^ 
are  divided  into  fixed  salary,  and  a  siun  aligned  by  a  decree  to  the  diiefs  of  missions 
for  the  expenses  of  representation,  and  to  the  other  officers  under  the  title  of  gratuity* 

The  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  have  a  salary  in  the  coin  of 
the  Empire  of  S  3,200.000  (360  /.  sterling) ;  the  resident  ministers,  of  $  2,4000.00  (270  L 
sterling) ;  the  charges  d'affaires  of  $  2,000.000  (225  /.  sterling) ;  the  secretaries  of  lega^ 
tion  of  S  1,200.000  (135/.  sterling);  the  attach^  of  $800,000  (90/.  sterling). 

These  sums  were  assigned  by  law  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  pensions  ('^aposentar 
dorias  ^)  and  sidaries  of  the  different  diplomatic  servants  when  they  are  en  disponibitiiL 
(Article  5  of  the  law  of  the  22d  of  August,  and  20th  and  21st  of  the  respective  R^ulatioiiV 

Since  then  the  scale  has  been  raised  for  the  pensions  of  various  public  officers  of  tiie 
Empire. 

The  dmallness  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  forgoing  table  for  the  objeda  specified  has 
already  been  acknowledged  by  different  administrations,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  other 
c^^rs,  particularly  since  the  reform  of  the  Foreign  Office,  whose  functionaries  are  more 
liberally  paid,  but  also  to  the  circumstances  of  increasing  deamess  in  all  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  countir- 

The  allowances  under  the  head  of  representation  and  gratuity  were  fixed  by  the  Decree 
No.  954  of  the  6th  of  April  1852,  bein^  advanced  quarterly,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
vision in  the  second  part  of  the  5th  Article  of  the  Diplomatic  Law,  and  of  the  20th9  2l8t» 
and  28th  Articles  of  the  Begulation  issued  for  its  execution. 

By  various  other  acts  of  the  Government,  according  to  new  requirements  of  the  public 
service,  that  decree  has  undergone,  from  time  to  time,  the  many  modifications  of  the  table 
which  I  submit  for  Mr.  Christie's  consideration. 

This  table  shows  the  advantages  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  hodj^ 
and  there  are  added  the  amounts  likewise  ordered  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance  to  the 
lections  of  chancery  expenses,  in  consideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  service. 

The  diplomatic  salaries  are  due  and  assigned  from  the  day  on  which  the  officer  deparf» 
for  his  destination ;  the  chief  of  the  mission,  as  regards  chancery  expenses^  having  only 
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»  right  to  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  period  in  which  he  is  in  execution  of  his  duties.    Appendiz,  No.  l« 
(Article  24  of  the  Regulation  of  the  20th  March  1852).  

The  chancery  expenses  include  all  the  ordinary  ones  of  printed  papers,  subscription  to 
newspapers,  books,  postage,  &c. 

The  minister  in  London,  alone,  has  a  small  annual  sum  allowed  to  him  for  house-rent, 
to  the  amount  of  ,y  3,277.777,  or  368/.  15  s.  sterling,  at  the  exchange  o£  2  s.  Sd.to  the 
milreis. 

The  Imperial  legations  receive  no  emoluments  for  their  acts  by  virtue  of  orders  of  the 
Government,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  16th  Article  Regulation  of  the  15th  of 
May  1834. 

Besides  those  sums,  which  are  fixed  by  decree  or  orders  of  the  Government,  there  are 
occasionally  extraordinary  expenses  of  a  transitory  character  which  the  Government,  for 
the  good  of  the  public  service,  allows  to  the  Imperial  legations  in  countries  where  under 
their  responsibility  they  arise,  with  a  previous  aeliberation  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  approval  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

Tiiese  expenses  must,  by  rule,  be  previously  authorized,  and,  in  the  absence  of  previous 
authorization,  they  must  be  duly  justified  by  their  urgency  and  indispensable  necessity. 

These  expenses  cannot  be  classified,  because  they  vary  according  to  circumstances ; 
some  of  them,  besides,  are  of  a  secret  nature  for  good  services  entrusted  to  the  legations  t 
among  them  are  comprised  those  of  which  the  -Articles  36,  67,  93  (sections  2,  3),  and  95, 
of  the  said  Regulation  of  1834  treat. 

4th.  The  advantages  derived  by  the  functionaries  who  remain  in  charge  of  any  mission 
in  the  absence  of  the  chief,  are  those  of  their  own  post  in  the  cai*eer,  and  an  additional 
gratuity  with  reference  to  their  position,  increase  of  work,  deamess  of  the  place,  and  in 
order  also  that  they  may  cover  some  increase  of  expenses  arising  from  the  representation 
provisionally  devolved  upon  them. 

The  25th  Article  of  the  Regulations  of  1852  fixes  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  this 
gratuity,  when  the  mission  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  secretary,  or,  in  his  absence,  in 
that  of  the  attach^,  or,  in  his  absence,  in  that  of  the  consul  general. 

This  maximum  and  minimum  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substitution,  and  as 
the  officer  replaced  is  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  a  resident 
minister,  or  a  charg^  d'affaires. 

The  obligations  of  these  provisional  chiefs  have  reference,  in  these  cases,  to  the  country 
which  tiiey  represent,  or  to  the  Government  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

In  regiurd  to  these,  they  exercise  the  functions  permitted  by  their  position,  the  nature 
of  their  representation,  or  that  of  tiieir  credentials. 

In  r^aid  to  their  own  country,  they  perform  the  duties  dictated  by  their  instructions, 
whether  provisionally  given  by  the  chief  for  whom  they  act,  or  emanating  direct  from 
-their  Grovemment,  ana  in  the  absence  of  either,  they  are  bound  by  all  the  general  obliga- 
tions, which  are  not  merely  confidential,  prescribed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Imperial  legations 
by  the  Regulations  of  1834. 

dtL  The  appointments  of  diplomatic  agents  are  subject  to  two  sorts  of  contribution ;  a 
stamp  in  proportion  to  their  income,  and  a  chancery  tax. 

The  first  tax  is  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  total  amount  of  tiieir  income  for  one  year,  derived 
&Qm  fixed  salary,  representation,  or  gratuity,  paid  once  for  all.  (Law  No.  317  of  the  2l8t 
October  1843,  and  Regulation  of  the  10th  tfuly  1850.) 

The  law  of  the  budget  for  the  future  financial  year  of  1861-62,  authorised  the  Govern- 
ment to  alter  the  table  of  the  stamp  duty  in  this  part  until  the  end  of  the  civil  year  1860, 
and  to  double  it. 

By  virtue  of  that  authOTisation,  the  same  Government  issued  the  Regulation  No.  2,713 
of  the  26th  of  December. 

The  second  tax  is  of  6  per  cent.,  also  upon  the  whole  of  the  income  of  one  year,  which 
may  be  paid  at  once,  or  quarterly.  (Law  of  the  20th  of  October  1838,  with  the  alterations 
made  by  tiiat  of  the  30th  November  1841,  Article  24,  and  annexed  Table.) 

There  is  no  other  contribution  during  the  period  of  a  diplomatic  mission,  excepting 
-when  there  is  an  increase  of  income,  when  the  increase  is  subject  to  the  same  taxes. 

It  is  the  same  on  new  appointments,  which  bring  ffreater  advantages  to  the  officers; 
only  the  increase  or  difference  is  subject  to  this  public  cnarge. 

The  income  of  the  public  functionary  is  not  subject  to  any  deduction  for  his  future 
benefit  on  the  cessation  of  his  services ;  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  as  is  the  case  in 
.  other  aountries. 

6th.  The  promotion  of  diplomatic  officers  is  regulated  by  the  4th  Article  of  the  Decre^e 
No.  940  of  the  20th  March  1852. 

The  secretaries  of  legation  must  be  chosen  among  tiie  first  class  attaches  who  have 
served  for  two  years ;  the  charges  d'affaires  from  among  the  secretaries ;  and  the  envoys 
extraordinary  from  among  the  cnarg^s  d'affaires  and  resident  ministers. 

In  these  promotions,  those  functionaries  are  preferred  who  have  served  in  the  missions 
in  America. 

The  having  filled  the  situation  of  secretary  or  attach^  to  the  Imperial  Legation  in 
Xiondon  is  likewise  a  cause  of  preference  in  the  promotion  of  officers. 

Seniority  only  gives  a  right  to  promotion  in  case  of  equal  merit  and  services. 

7th.  Leaves  of  absence  to  officers  holding  appointments  are  granted  with  the  fixed 
0./J7.  UU4  salary^ 
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Appendix^  No.  i.  salary,  and  the  payment  ceases  of  the  allowances  made  under  the  head  of  representation 
'  and  gratuity. 

The  Government  may,  notwithstanding,  when  there  may  be  good  reason,  grant  such 
leaves  of  absence  with  naif  such  allowances,  but  never  more.  (Article  37  of  the  Decree^ 
No.  940  of  the  20th  March  1852.) 

The  discretion  authorised  by  this  article  has  generally  been  used,  from  a  natural  deference 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  their  functionaries  when  there  is  no  special  reason  for  not 
being  generous. 

The  chiefs  of  missions  must  inform  the  Foreign  OflSce  of  the  date  of  the  commencement 
and  termination  of  leave  of  absence,  and  they  are  to  do  the  same  as  regards  their 
subordinates. 

The  term  of  leave  of  absence  interrupts  the  service  for  the  advantages  assured  by  the 
diplomatic  law  and  regulation  issued  for  its  execution,  except  when,  in  consideration  of 
particular  reasons,  the  Government  in  granting  leave  should  order  the  contrary. 

When  the  leave  is  granted  by  the  Government,  or  is  taken  for  the  good  of  the  aervice 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  diplomatic  servant,  he  considers  himself  under  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  public  convenience,  allows  him 
the  whole  of  his  income,  or  reduces  it,  with  due  regard  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  those 
en  disponibilitL 

8th.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by.  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  when  they  are  not 
in  active  service  are  when  they  are  en  disponibilite,  or  when  they  have  acquired  a  right  to 
«  pension,  and  this  is  gi*anted  to  them. 

If  when  ordered  to  retire  to  this  Court,  or  their  mission  having  ceased,  they  are  admitted 
into  the  service  of  some  department,  or  to  fill  some  administrative  situation,  they  receive 
two-thirds  of  their  salary. 

If  the  service  is  in  the  Foreign  OflSce,  they  may  receive,  besides  that  salary,  a  gratui^ 
which  depends  upon  the  importance  of  Ihe  work  assigned  them. 

If  they  are  not  called  to  any  of  those  services,  they  are  considered  in  active  dispanHnlitiy. 
and  they  only  receive  one-half  of  the  salary. 

Those  who  have  passed  five  years  en  disponibiliie  without  being  employed  in  any  pablic 
service,  cease  to  belong  to  the  diplomatic  body,  and  therefore  lose  the  right  to  any  salaiy,, 
except  they  should  have  a  right  to  a  pension. 

The  retirement  is  only  granted  with  full  pay  when  the  oflScer  has  eflfectively  served 
during  30  years,  comprising  the  term  of  active  disponibilitc,  and  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
^te  of  the  first  appointment  to  any  diplomatic  situation. 

Those  who  cannot  allege  in  their  favour  these  30  years,  have  only  the  right  to  the  salary 
corresponding  to  the  time  of  service,  provided  they  have  been  effectively  employed  during 
the  term  of  15  years. 

The  salary  upon  retirement  is  that  from  tiie  last  post,  if  he  should  have  served  in  it  for 
three  years ;  if  not,  it  will  be  from  the  next  inferior  post. 

The  disponibilite  and  retirement  only  avail  for  me  chiefs  and  secretaries  of  legation 
employed  m  ordinary  missions. 

The  provisions  which  regulate  this  matter  are  those  of  Articles  7,  8,  and  9  of  the 
diplomatic  law,  and  Articles  14,  15,  16,  18,  and  19,  of  the  Regulation  issued  for  its 
execution. 

The  way  of  reckoning  tiie  time  is  regulated  by  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  said  Regu*^ 
lation. 

9tii.  The  relations  between  the  chief  of  a  mission  and  those  employed  in  it  are  those 
which  commonly  exist  between  a  superior  and  his  subordinates. 

It  is  his  business  to  exercise  the  greatest  vigilance  as  regards  the  chancery  of  the 
legation,  and  all  the  oflicers  subject  to  him,  on  whose  capacity  and  usefulness  i£  is  his  duty 
annually  to  report  to  the  Imperial  Government.  (1st  Title,  Chapters  VIII.,  of  the  Rules 
of  the  15th  May  1834.) 

The  obligations  of  the  secretaries  and  attach^  are  marked  in  the  2d  Title,  Chapters  L 
and  IL  of  me  same  Rules. 

Neither  the  diplomatic  law  nor  the  regulations  issued  for  its  execution  imposes  on  the 
chiefs  of  missions  the  obligation  of  providing  board  and  lodging  to  any  diplomatic  officer, 
not  even  to  attaches  of  the  second  class,  or  apprentices,  who  were  permitted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  body,  and  to  whom  no  salary  was  assigned,  nor 
rights  given. 

10th.  The  consular  servants  are  made  subject  to  tiie  legations  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  all  the  information  which  they  may  coll  for. 

In  matters  which  relate  to  political  interests,  they  should  always  consult  tiie  diplainati& 
minister,  if  there  is  one  in  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  circumstances  permit  it 

In  the  exercise  of  their  consular  attributions,  they  are  independent  of  the  action  of  the- 
chiefs  of  missions,  who  are,  however,  bound  to  inspect  their  proceedings,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  reminding  them  of  tiieir  duty  if  tiiey  should  be  remiss. 

The  other  consular  officers  are  subject  to  the  consul ;  from  him,  as  the  common  centre, 
emanate  the  necessary  measures  and  instructions  for  the  good  of  the  consular  service,  and 
with  him  alone  the  vice-consuls  correspond,  except  in  very  special  and  extraordinary 
cases,  all  of  which  are  seen  in  the  3d  Title,  Chapter  V.  of  the  Regulation  of  1834,  and 
in  Title  I.,  Chapter  III.  of  the  Consular  Regulation  of  the  11th  Jxme  1847,  which  accom- 
panies the  documents  sent  to  Mr.  Christie. 
^  The 
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The  provisions  which  regulate  precedence  among  all  these  officers  are  those  generally    Appendix,  No.  i, 
observed,  and  are  derived  irom  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  respective  positions.  

The  diplomatic  serv^ice  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  consular  service ;  those  who  are 
destined  for  that  service  have  to  fulfil  certain  conditions  such  as  are  not  yet  decreed  for 
those  who  are  destined  to  the  consular  service. 

Nothing  has  been  enacted  in  the  regulations  of  the  empire  which  exceptionally  deter* 
mines  the  change  from  one  service  to  another. 

11th.  The  position  of  the  diplomatic  officer,  when  called  to  the  service  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  and  of  the  members  of  this  office  when  taken  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  is  regulated  by  Article  7  of  the  Diplomatic  Law,  by  Articles  7,  8,  and  47  of  the 
Regulation  for  its  execution,  and  by  the  64th  of  the  Decree  of  the  19th  of  February  1859. 

They  are  functions  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  several  functionaries  share  common 
advantages,  with  the  difference  that  the  diplomatic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office  do  not 
leave  the  profession  which  they  have  embraced  as  long  as  thejr  please  to  retain  it,  while 
those  of  the  Foreign  Office  passing  to  some  ordinary  Splomatic  mission  lose  their  place 
in  this  department. 

I  refer  to  the  ordinary  missions  because  for  special  and  extraordinary  missions  the 
Imperial  Government  has  the  greatest  liberty  to  select  for  this  service  persons  from  any 
class  of  society  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications  and  ability  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  such 
important  duties,  whilst  observing  the  provisions  of  the  6th  Article  of  the  Decree  of  the 
20th  March  1852,  No.  940. 

Confining  myself  to  replying  to  the  questions  as  put  by  Mr.  Christie,  I  have  to  observe 
that  various  other  provisions,  not  comprised  in  the  replies  to  these  questions,  complete  the 
organization  of  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  service.  These  provisions  Mr.  Christie  will  find 
in  the  documents  sent  to  him  for  better  compliance  with  the  wish  he  has  expressed  in  the 
name  of  his  Government. 

I  avail,  &C. 

(signed)        Joao  Lins  Vieira  Cansancao  de  Sinimbrz. 


Enclosure  3  in  No.  5. 
STATEMENT  of  the  Salaries  received  by  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  EstabUshment. 


Categories^ 


larojB  Eztraor- 
diiuuy  and  Mi- 
Bistert  Pleni- 
potentiary. 


Kioisten  Resident 


Chaig^  d'A&ires 


Coontries  In  which  the 

Empire 
maintains  Legations. 


United  States  of  America 

Argentine  Coofederation  - 

Pern      -        -        -        - 

Great  Britain 

France  -        -        -        - 

Portogal         -        -        - 

Prussia,    Hanse    Towns, 

Hanover,  Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin  and  Strelitz, 

and  Oldenburg. 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay. 
ParHiruay  -  -  - 
fioIiTia  «... 
Austria  -  -  -  . 
Russia   -        -        .        - 

ChiU  -  -  -  - 
Voneznela,  New  Granada, 

and  Equator. 
TwoSidUes    -       .       . 
Rome    -        -        -        - 
Sardinia  -        .        - 

Spain  .... 
Belgium  ... 
Holland  -        .        . 

BaTaria,       Wurtemburg, 

Bail  en,    Grand    Ducal 

Hesse,  Electoral  Hesse, 

and  Switzerland. 
Sweden  and  Denmark 


Salaries  fixed 

by  Law. 

9,8004  000 

3,200^ 

000 

3,200 

000 

3,200 

000 

3,200 

000 

3,200 

000 

8;200 

000 

2,400 

000 

2,400 

000 

2,400 

000 

2,400 

000 

2,400 

000 

2,000 

000 

2,000 

000 

2,000 

000 

2.000 

ouo 

2,000 

000 

2.000 

000 

2,000 

000 

2,000 

000 

2,000 

000 

2,000 

000 

Sums  for 
Expenses  of 
Representa* 

tion, 
determined 
by  Decree 

of  the 

Imperial 

Goferoment. 


Payments 
made  by 

Decree  of  the 
Imperial 

Gofemment 


16,S00^  000 
16,S00*  000 
16,S00  000 
21,800  000 
16,800  000 
14,300  000 
12,600  000 


12,600  000 

12,000  000 

12,600  000 

12,600  000 

10,100  000 1 

8,000  000 

12,000  000 

8,000  000 

8,000  000 

8,000  000 

8.000  000 

8,000  000 

8,000  000 

8,000  000 


8,000    000 


AddiUonal 

Payments 

granted 

by  the 

Imperial 

Government. 


2,666^666 
7,000^000 
2,500    000 


1,000    000 


Sums 

assigned  to 

Expenses 

of 

Office. 


Total. 


500i000 

600^000 

500    000 

4,000    000 

1,000    000 

1,000    000 

500    000 


.  500  OCO 

500  000 

500  000 

500  000 

1,000  000 

500  000 

500  000 

500  000 

1,925  000 

500  000 

500  000 

500  000 

500  000 

500  000 


20,500i000 

20,500  000 

20,500  COO 

31,666  666 

28,000  000 

21,000  000 

16,300  000 


15,500  000 

15,500  000 

15,500  000 

15,500  000 

13,500  000 

10,500  000 

14,500  000 

10,500  000 

12,925  000 

10,500  000 

10,500  000 

10,500  000 

10,500  000 

10,500  000 


ObservatioiiSi 


500    000     10,500    000 


0-47- 


X  X 
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Statemxnt  of  the  Salaries  received  by  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  Establishment — continued. 


Categories. 

Countries  in  which  the 

Empire 

maintahis  Legations. 

Salaries  fixed 
by  Law. 

1 

Sums  for 
Expenses  of 
Representa- 
tion, 
determined 
by  Decree 
of  tiie 
Imperial 
Government. 

Payments 
made  by 

Imperial 
Government. 

Additional 
Payments 

granted 
by  tiie 

Imperial 

Sums 

assigned  to 

Expenses 

of 

Office. 

TOTAI.. 

Observations. 

Secretaries  of  Le- 
gation. 

United  States  of  America 
Argentine  Confederation  - 
Peru      -        -        -        - 

gnay. 
BoUvia  -        -       .        - 
Great  Britain  -        .        - 
France   -        -        -        - 
Portugal        -       -        - 
Prussia,  &c  &c.     - 
Austria .        -        -        - 
Russia   -        -        -        - 

United  States  of  America 

Oriental  RepubUc  of  Uru- 

gniy. 
Paraguay       .        -       - 

Venezuela,  See. 
Great  Britain 

France  -        -        -        - 

Portugal         -        -        - 
Prussia,  &c    -        -        - 
Austria  -        -        -        - 

Russia    .        -        -        - 
Two  Sicilies    -        -        - 
Rome     -        -        -        - 
Ba^'aria  -        -        -        - 

l,200i000 
1,200'^  000 
1,200    000 
1,200    000 

1,200    000 
1,200    000 
1,200    000 
1.200    000 
1,200    000 
1,200    000 
1,200     000 

800    000 

600    000 

800    000 

800    000 
800    000 

800    000 

800    000 
800    000 
8Q0    000 

800    000 
800    000 
800    000 
800    000 

•  1  1  1   (II   1   II     1   1   I   1  1  1  1  1  1  1   1  I  •  • 
1  1  1  1   III   1   II     I   1   •   1  1  1  1  1  1  1   1  •  1  1 
1  1  1  1   III   1   II     I   •   •   •  1  1  1  1  1  I   1  1  <  1 

2,800«000 
2,800^000 
2,800    000 
2,800    000 

2,800    000 
8,800    000 
8,800    000 
2,800    000 
2,800    000 
2,800    000 
2,800    000 

2,200    000 

2,200    000 

2,700    000 

2,200    000 
2,200    000 

2,200    000 

2,200    000 
2,200    000 
2,200    000 

2,200    000 
2,200    000 
2,200    000 
2,200    000 

1,000|000 

. 

5,000i000 
4,000^^000 
4,000    000 
4,000    000 

4.000  oeo 

6,000    000 
5,000    000 
4,000    000 
5,000    000 
5,000    000 
5,000    000 

3,000    000 

3,000    000 

3,500    000 

4,000    000 
8,000    000 

8,000    000 

3,000    000 
3,000    000 
3,000    000 

3.000    000 
3,000    000 
3,000    000 
3,000    000 

Attach^   of  the 
Pirst  Class. 

1.000    000 

l/MH)    000 
1,000    000 
1,000    000 

1,000    000 

Ill   1   •  «     •   1   1   1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
III   •   II     •   1   ■   1  •  1  1  1  1  1 
III   •   II     1   ••»•   iiiiiii 

niere  is  one  At- 

tacb^. 
Ditto. 

Tliere  is  one  At- 
tach^ acting  ts 
Seeretaiy. 

Ditto. 

There  sie  fimr 
Attacha. 

There  are  two 
Attaclia 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

There  is  one  At- 
tachk 

Ditto. 

Dttto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

•        «■        • 

- 

N.B.— Tiiese  payments  are  made  at  the  exchange  of  27  d.  per  milreis. 


Ministry  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  Accountant's  Department, 
17  December  1860 . 


DENMARK. 


—  No.  6.  — 


Mr.  Paget  to  Lord  J,  Bussett. — (Eeceived  2  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Copenhagen,  28  December  1860. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  circular  of  the  25th  October,  Mr.  Manley  addressed 
a  letter  to  M.  Hall,  requesting  his  Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  furnish  him,  for  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  information  on  the  points  mentioned  in  that  Des- 
patch relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Denmark. 

I  trust  I  may  receive  the  Danish  minister's  answer  to  this  application  in  time  to  for- 
ward it  by  the  present  opportunity*;  but  as  your  Lordship  expresses  a  wish  to  receive  the 
reports  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  on  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Crown 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  I  will  not  defer  any  longer  submitting  to  your  Lordship  such 
observations  as  occur  to  me  upon  this  subject 

The  part  of  the  service  to  which  I  would  beg  leave  first  to  refer  is,  the  employment  of 
unpaid  attaches,  a  system  which  I  think  open  to  objection.  I  would  guard  myself,  how- 
ever, from  being  understood  to  reflect  unfavourably  on  the  gentlemen  who  now  hold  those 
appointments.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to  state  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
enables  me  to  speak,  I  believe  them  to  be  ffenerally  zealous  and  diligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them.  6ut  the  fact  of  the  eflSciency  of  a 
certain  number  of  individoals  in  a  service  does  not,  I  humblv  venture  to  submit,  con- 
stitute a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  appointed ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  public  service  would  in  the  end  benefit  bv  the  system  of  unpaid  agents 
being  done  away  with.  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  according  to  that  system  a  sort  of  pro- 
perty 
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perty  qualification  is  entailed  upon  persons  entering  the  diplomatic  profession,  whereby    yippendk.  No.  l. 
many  who  are  otherwise  eminently  fitted  for  it  are  excluded,  it  appears  hardly  reasonable  ...^ 

or  just  to  expect  from  those  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  no  remuneration  the  same  amount  of 
application  and  work  as  from  salaried  ofiicers.  If  their  work  is  worth  having,  it  is  surely 
worth  paying  for.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  answer  to  this  to  eay  that  in  som.e  other  pro- 
fessions, the  law,  for  instance,  men  have  to  work  for  many  years  without  emolument; 
because,  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer,  his  advancement  depends,  for  the  most  part,  on  his  own 
individual  exertion,  whereas  that  of  the  unpaid  attach^  is  regulated  by  causes  over  which 
he  has  no  controL 

From  the  fact  of  the  first  appointments  entailing  no  outlay  upon  the  public,  the  tendency 
of  the  present  system  is,  I  should  say,  to  overcrowd  the  junior  branch  of  the  profession. 
Too  many  attaches  may  be  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  a  minister  where  the  work  of  the 
mission  is  not  suflScient  to  give  them  employment ;  and  the  effect  on  the  service  is  that 
promotion  is  retarded,  which  gives  rise  to  discontent  and  discouragement.  The  ultimate 
advantages  to  be  reaped  in  diplomacy  do  not,  it  appears  to  me,  compensate  for  years  of 
unrequited  labour,  or  form  a  suflScient  incentive  to  exertion  during  that  period.  If  a  com- 
parison is  made  of  the  number  of  independent  posts,  and  the  number  of  subordinate  oflScers, 
it  is  obvious  that  many  of  these  can  never  attain  to  the  highest  grades  of  the  profession. 
What  is  there  in  the  intermediate  steps  to  recompense  them  for  the  first  years  of  gratuitous 
service  ?  The  salary  of  paid  attaches,  with  few  exceptions,  is  250 1.  a  year.  This  rank  is 
attained  on  an  average  in  five  years,  and  about  seven  or  eight  more  may  be  reckoned  oix 
before  a  man  can  reasonably  hope  to  receive  his  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  the 
salary  attaching  to  which  post  is  500/.  a  year.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  both 
desirable  and  just  that  the  system  of  unpaid  agents  should  be  abolished. 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  beg  leave  respectfully  to  direct  your  Lorclship's  atten- 
tion is,  the  period  at  which  retiring  allowances  are  granted.  According  to  present  regu- 
lations a  period  of  15  years  from  the  date  of  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation 
must  elapse  before  a  pension  can  be  claimed.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  man  to  have  served 
five  years  as  unpaid  attache,  eight  years  as  paid  attache,  and  to  be  obliged  from  physical 
incapacity  to  leave  the  service  14  years  after  the  date  of  his  commission,  it  is  obvious  he 
will  have  served  the  Crown  for  27  years,  and  find  himself  at  the  end  of  that  time  without 
any  more  claim  to  a  retiring  allowance  than  the  day  on  which  he  entered  the  profession  as 
unpaid  attach^.  The  remedy  I  would  propose  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  following : 
The  service  now  includes  four  embassies,  namely,  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
Constantinople,  and  one  large  mission,  Berlin,  which  each  have  two  paid  attaches.  Let 
the  first  paid  attache  at  each  of  these  missions  have  the  r^ik  of  second  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, and  receive  his  commission  as  such,  the  service  for  his  pension  commencing  to  count 
from  that  date. 

The  boon  which  such  an  arrangement  would  confer  on  the  profession  in  respect  ta 
retirement  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment ;  and  if  it  is  made  the  rule  to  promote  to  the 
rank  of  secretary  of  legation  those  only  who  have  held  the  post  of  second  secretary,  as 
above  stated,  I  venture  to  think  that  other  advantages  must  result  from  it 

It  would  create  a  new  object  of  ambition  for  the  junior  members  of  the  profession ;  it 
would  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conducting  business  at  a^ 
laige  mission ;  and  if  the  same  rule  were  applied  in  respect  of  the  promotion  from  the  post 
of  secretary  to  that  of  minister,  namely,  that  the  secretary sliip  at  one  of  the  courts  above 
mentioned  should  be  the  necessary  stepping-stone  to  a  mission,  the  advantages  which  these 

gentlemen  would  derive  from  the  opportunity  thus  aflforded  them  of  being  able  to  study 
le  more  general  and  important  affiurs  of  Europe  before  they  were  called  upon  to  take  a 
direct  and  responsible  part  in  them,  could  not,  I  think,  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
service.  Such  an  arrangement  would  also,  it  appears  to  me,  give  great  facilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  judging  of  the  merits  of  cancudates  for  promotion,  and  consequently 
assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  patronage. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  point  on  which  I  shall  venture  to  trouble  your  Lordship,  namely,, 
the  deduction  of  half  the  salary  of  the  minister  when  on  leave  of  absence  from^his  post.  I 
luimbly  submit  that  this  regulation  is  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  it  is  very  desirable  for  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  abroad  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  England,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
personally  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  but  also  to  gain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  political  feelings  of  their  own. 
This  is  an  observation  the  truth  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute  it, 
but  one  which,  under  the  present  system,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  ministers,  without^ 
ample  private  means  of  their  own,  to  act  upon.  There  is  no  single  expense  that  I  am 
aware  of,  excepting  extinguishing  the  kitchen  fire,  which  ceases  or  diminishes  during  the 
ininister's  absence. 

For  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  during  which  that  absence  lasts,  it  is  ob\'iou8  that  he 
cannot  dismiss  his  servants,  sell  his  horses,  or  omerwise  reduce  his  establishment.  If  he  takes 
Ills  leave,  which  happens  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  the  capital  is  deserted,  and  there  is  no 
entertainment,  the  expenses  of  his  travelling,  living  at  hotels,  &c.,  will  probably  equal,  if  they 
.do  not  exceed^  those  of  remaining  at  his  post.  It  is,  however,  clew:  that  the  secretary  of 
legation,  who  becomes  charge  d'^aires  in  the  minister's  absence,  is  entitled  to  compensation 
for  his  additional  labour  and  responsibility ;  and  it  is  only  just  that  such  compensation 
should  be  made  good  to  him  out  of  the  salary  of  the  minister  whose  duties  he  undertakes.. 
"WTien,  however,  it  is  considered  that  the  salaries  of  ministers  were  calculated  at  a  time 
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than  half  what  they  are  now,  and  that  the  number  of  persons  in  society  was  less  in  the 

same  proportion,  I  trust  I  may  not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  making  the  suggestion 
(warranted,  I  venture  to  think,  on  justice)  that,  instead  of  the  deduction  of  one-haETwhich 
is  made  from  the  minister's  salary  during  his  absence  from  his  post,  only  so  much  of  it 
should  be  taken  as  would  meet  the  allowance  to  the  charg6  d'affaires  calculated  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  which  he  now  receives. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        A,  PageL 


—  No.  7.  — 

Mr.  Paget  to  Lord  J.  RusselL — (Received  January  6.) 

My  Lord,  Copenhagen,  2  January  186L 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit 
to  your  Lordship  copy  of  a  note  and  its  enclosures  which  I  have  received  from  M.  Hall» 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  diplomacy  of  Denmark. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)         A.  PageL 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  7. 

M.   Hall  to   Mr.   PageL 

Monsieur,  Copenhague,  le  31  D^cembre  1860. 

Par  une  note  du  30  Octobre  dernier  M.  Manley  a  bien  voulu,  par  ordre  du  Gouveme- 
ment  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique,  me  demander  queh][ues  informations  sur  I'organisatioa 
du  service  diplomatique  et  du  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrangdres  en  Danemark. 

Quoique  les  renseignements  que  je  suis  en  mesure  de  vous  donner  h  cet  ^gard  soient  trds 
pen  satisfaisants,  attendu  que  les  rapports  dont  il  s'agit  n'ayant  ^te  jusqu'ici  robjet  d'aucune 
loi  on  r^glement  g^n^ral,  ne  se  fonaent  dans  leurs  ensemble  que  sur  des  usages  plus  ou 
moins  consacr^s  par  le  temps,  je  ne  manquerai  pas,  d'aprt^s  le  desir  exprds  de  M.  Manley 
d'en  gtre  muni  avant  son  prochain  depart,  de  vous  faire  parvenir  ci-apres  quelques  notices 
aur  les  questions  poshes. 

En  Danemark  la  position  des  membres  du  corps  diplomatique  n'a  pas  ^t6  d^termin^ 
jusqu'i  ce  jour  par  des  dispositions  gdnfirales  touchant  les  conditions  d'admission  et  la  mode 
d'avancement.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  le  Gouvemement  Danois  ne  reconnaisse  I'utilitd  de  vouer 
une  attention  particuli^re  au  recrutement  du  corps  diplomatique,  dont  la  bonne  composi- 
tion est  d'une  si  haute  importance  pour  les  int6rets  du  pays,  mais  tout  en  se  conformant 
jusqu'ici  aux  usages  etablis  dans  le  cours  du  temps  on  a  voulu  6viter  rinconv6nient  d'intro- 
duire  en  cette  matidre  des  regies  absolues  et  de  circonscrire  dans  des  limitcs  trop  restreintes 
le  choix  du  gouvernement  de  ses  repr^sentants. 

Les  exigences  de  nos  jours  engagent  plus  que  jamais  le  Gouvemement  Danois  d,  assurer 
aux  affaires  de  I'etat  une  gestion  en  rapport  avec  leur  importance.  Aussi  entre-t-il  dans 
les  intentions  du  gouvernement  de  regler  par  un  D6cret  Royal  les  conditions  d'admission 
pour  les  jeunes  gens  qui  ddsirent  entrer  au  service  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangdres, 
soit  aux  bureaux  de  celui-ci,  soit  aux  legations  k  I'etranger. 

Les  personnes  qui  aspirent  a  entrer  dans  la  carri^re  diplomatique  ont  presque  sanB 
exception  fait  des  Etudes  universitaires  ici  ou  ailleurs,  et  le  plus  souvent  passe  leurs  examens 
<dans  la  faculty  de  droit  et  de  sciences  politiques ;  et  avant  d'fitre  admis  aux  bureaux  en 
quality  de  sumumfiraires  ou  a  une  legation  comme  attaches,  ils  doivent  prouver  leurs 
connaissances  de  plusieurs  langues  Etrangdres,  notamment  des  langues  Fran^aise  et 
Allemande. 

Comme  il  n'y  a  pas  d'appointements  fixes  pour  les  attaches  et  les  sumum^raires,  il  est 
n^cessaire  que  I'aspirant  en  question  soit  dans  I'Etat  de  pouvoir  vivre  par  ses  propres  moyens 
jusqu'li  ce  qu'il  puisse  obtenir  une  place  r^tribuEe. 

11  n'y  a  pas  non  plus  de  rdgles  strictes  Etablies  par  rapport  d,  I'avancement  dans  la  car- 
ridre  diplomatique.  En  g^n^rale  le  sumum^raire  (attach^)  apres  un  temps  de  service 
plus  ou  moins  long,  quandune  place  devient  vacante  et  le  ministre  trouve  que  son  aptitude 
aux  affaires  est  assez  constatee,  est  nomm6  par  DEcret  Royal  soit  expEditionnaire  dans  les 
bureaux  du  ministere,  soit  secretaire  k  I'une  des  legations.  Pour  la  promotion  Tanden- 
net6  est  gdn^ralement  observee,  mais  cette  r^gle  souffre  bien  souvent  des  exceptions  con- 
seillees  par  des  considerations  d'opportimite  dans  chaque  cas  special. 

Les  appointements  des  ministres  se  composent  de  leur  traitement  proprement  dit,  et  de 
leurs  ^' frais  de  table."  Le  traitement  fixe  se  monte  d,  10,000  rixAloIlars,  tandisque  la 
somme  destinee  i.  couvrir  les  firais  de  representation  varie  suivant  le  lieu  de  la  residence  de 
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2,000  ^  14,000  rix- dollars.     Cette  derniere  partle  de  rappointement  accord^  n'est  pay6   Appendix,  No.  i. 
aux  ministres  que  tant  qu'ils  reslent  en  fonctiona ;  lorsqu'ik  se  trouvent  en  cong6  ils  n'en  — . 

jouissent  pas. 

Lorsque  dans  ^'absence  de  son  chef  le  secretaire  de  legation  remplit  les  fonctions  de 
charg6  d'affaires,  il  jouit  d'un  traitement  supplementaire  de  300  rix-dollars  (a  Londres  de 
400  rix-dollars)  par  mois ;  par  centre  les  secretaires  aux  legations  i  Londres  et  k  St. 
Petersbourg,  lorsqu'ils  sent  en  cong6,  subissent  une  retenue  de  la  moitie  de  leurs  traite- 
ments  ordinaires,  tandisque  le  autres  secretaires  de  legation  en  pareil  cas  conservent 
g6n6ralement  leur  traitement  entier.  Le  traitement  des  ministres  residents,  aussi  que 
des  charg6  d'affaires,  chef  de  mission,  est  de  6,000  rix-dollars. 

Afin  de  subvenir  aux  frais  d'6quipement8  et  de  voyage,  lorsqu'ils  se  rendent  i  leurs 
f)08te8,  les  chefs  de  mission  de  toutes  les  trois  classes  re9oivent  ordinairement  une  indem- 
nit6  lors  de  leur  nomination.  Le  montant  de  cette  indemnity  varie,  d'apres  le  rang  du 
diplomate,  de  2,000  k  5,000  rix-dollars. 

Partout  oA  il  y  a  des  ministres  il  y  a  des  secretaires  de  legation,  qui  re9oivent  dea 
appointements  fixes  annuels  de  1,500  jusqu'd,  4,800  rix-dollars,  et  qui  en  outre  ont  station 
liore  chez  leurs  chefs ;  mais  ils  ne  peuvent  pas,  s'ils  pref^rent  renoncer  k  ce  droit,  en  reclamer 
un  Equivalent. 

Les  attaches  ne  sent  pas  payes,  et  n'ont  pas  non  plus  le  droit  de  station  libre. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  frais  extraordinaires,  tels  que  frais  de  poste,  frais  de  chancelleries 
^c,  un  d^dommagement  en  est  allouE  tl  la  plupart  des  chefs  de  mission.  Seulement  les 
ministres  i  Stockholm  et  ^  St.  Petersbourg  n'en  re9oivent  pas. 

11  n'y  a  pas  de  syst^me  quant  aux  congas,  qui  s'accordent  indiff§remment ;  si  les  circon- 
Btances  le  permettent  les  chefs  de  mission  ont  k  en  adresser  leur  demande  au  minist^re, 
et  quant  au  personnel  subalterne  d'une  lE^tion,  k  recommander  une  telle  demande  de  la 
part  des  personnes  servant  sous  eux ;  ensuite  la  demande  est  soumise  au  Roi. 

Le  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  est  compost  de  trois  departements,  dont  deux 
pour  les  affaires  politiques  et  un  pour  les  affaires  des  consulats  et  du  commerce  exterieur. 
Chacune  des  deux  premieres  sections  est  diri^Ee  par  un  chef  de  d^partement,  et  les 
^aires  des  deux  departements  politiques  sont  distributes  d'aprSs  les  pays.  Le  personnel 
de  chaque  ddpartement  se  compose  en  outre  d'un  secr^taure  de  d^partement  (chef  de 
bureau)  et  de  deux  expeditionnaires.  Un  archiviste  (sous-chef)  est  preposE  k  Tadminis- 
tration  des  archives.  Les  surnumeraires  et  les  copistes  travaillent  d'apres  les  ordres 
de  leurs  chefs  dans  les  diffiSrentes  sections.  Le  d^partement  du  commerce  et  des 
consulats  se  compose  d'un  secretaire  de  departement,  d'un  sous-chef,  et  d'un  exp^ 
ditionnalre. 

Le  traitement  ordinaire  des  deux  chefs  de  departement  est  de  2,400  rix-dollars  pour 
chacun;  des  trois  secretaires  de  ddpartement  (chefs  de  bureau)  respectivement  de  1,400, 
1,600,  1,800  rix-dollars;  de  I'archiviste  de  1,000  rix-dollars;  du  sous-chefs  au  d^parte- 
jnent  des  consulats,  800  rix-dollars ;  des  cinq  expeditionnaires  de  500  d.  800  rix-dollars. 
Tons  jouissent  en  outre  d'un  supplement  de  traitement  annuel  provisoire,  d'apres  une  loi 
votee  par  le  ^^  Kigsraad  "  et  concemant  tons  les  employes  dans  et  sous  les  ministdres  com- 
muns  pour  toute  la  monarchic.  Par  ce  supplement,  qui  s'applique  proportionnellement  k 
toutes  les  classes  de  fonctionnaires,  le^  traitement  d'un  chef  de  departement,  par  exemple, 
est  porte  k  2,700  rix-dollars  environ,  tandisque  le  moindre  des  traitements  susdits,  savoir, 
celui  de  500  rix-dollars,  re9oit  une  addition  de  plus  d'un  cinqui^me.  Les  chefs  de  de- 
partement sont  charges,  sous  les  auspices  immediats  du  ministre,  de  la  redaction  des  pieces 
et  des  lettres  concernant  la  politique  exterieure ;  ils  dirigent  en  general  la  correspondance 
avec  les  representants  des  autres  puissances  accreditees  ici  et  avec  les  agents  diplo- 
matiques  du  Boi  k  I'etranger,  comme  aussi  les  communications  echangees  avec  les  autorit^s 
du  pays. 

L'expedition  des  lettres,  notes,  &c.,  les  legalisations  et  les  visas  de  passeport,  sefont  sous 
la  direction  du  chef  du  bureau  du  premier  departement,  auquel  departement  ressor- 
tissent  de  meme  toutes  les  affaires  concemant  le  personnel,  le  budget,  et  les  archives  du 
ministdre.  Les  deux  chefs  de  departement,  ainsi  que  le  secretaire  au  departement  des 
consulats,  ont  le  droit  de  signer  les  expeditions  **  pour  le  ministre." 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  droit  k  pension  des  employes  du  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etran- 
^fires  les  questions  y  relatives  sont  regiees  indistinctement,  pour  eux  et  pour  ceux  qui 
servent  dans  et  sous  les  autres  mimstdres  communs,  par  la  loi  des  pensions  pour  la 
monarchic,  emanee  sous  la  date  du  24  Fevrier  1858,  et  dont  je  me  permets  de  ci-joindre 
deux  exemplaires. 

En  vous  faisant  egalement  parvenir  ci-prds  deux  exemplaires  d'une  liste  des  appointe- 
ments accordes  aux  membres  des  missions  du  Boi  k  I'etranger,  ainsi  que  de  la  nouvelle 
instruction  consulaire  qui  fera  ressortir  entre  autres  les  regies  adoptees  pour  definir 
la  position  des  agents  consulaires  vis-irvis  du  chef  de  la  mission  diplomatique^re- 
^pective,  je  saisis,  &c. 

(signe)         a  HalL 
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Enclosure  2  in  No.  7. 
Statement  of  the  Salaries,  &c.,  received  by  the  Diplomatic  Agents  of  Denmark. 
Les  Legations  du  Roi  k  I'^tranger  sont  compos^es  de  la  mani^re  suivante : — 


1.  Etats  Unis  d'Am^rique: 

Un  Charg6  d'Affaires  et  Consul  General 

2.  Belgique  et  Pays  Bas  : 

Un  Minlstre  Resident  ... 


3.  France : 

Un  £nyoT6  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire 


Un  Secretaire 


Rd. 


AppointementB 


Appointements 


AppointementB     10,000 
Frais  de  table  •     11,000 


4.  Espagne  et  Portugal : 


fipagJ 
tJn 


Ministre  Resident  - 


5.  Grande  Bretagne: 

Un  Envoy 6  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire 


Un  Secretaire 


6.  Ruftsie: 

Un  Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  - 


Un  Secretaire 


7.  Su^de  et  Norv^e : 

Un  £nvoy6  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire 


Un  Secretaire 


8.  La  Di^te  Germanique  : 

Un  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire 


Un  Secretaire 


0.  Autriobe: 

Un  Envoje  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  - 


Un  Secretaire 


10.    Prusse : 

Un  Envoyi  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire 


Un  Secretaire 


11.  Les  Villes  Libres  et  Anseatiques  et  les  Coors  dn  Nord  de 

rAllemagne : 
Un  Envoy^  en  Mission  Extraordinaire  .        .        •        ^ 

12.  Turquie: 

Un  Ministre  Rodent  ------- 

Un  Secretaire  Interpr^te      .---.- 


Appointements 


Appointements     - 


Appointements      10,000 
Frais  de  table    -  14,000 


Appointements 


Appointements      10,000 
Frais  de  table    -  14,000 


Appointements     - 


Appointements      10,000 
Frais  de  table    -     2,000 


Appointements     - 


Appointements     10,000 
Frais  de  table    -     4,500 


Appointements 


Appointements      10,000 
Frais  de  table    -     8,000 


AppointementB     - 


Appointements      10,000 
Frais  de  table   -     4,000 


Appointements 


Appointements 


Appointements 
Appointements 


N.B. — La  mi 


mission  a  Constantinople  est  int^rimairement  oonfiee  k  M.  le  Baron  de  Hiitsch,  anoi< 
ministre  resident  jouissant  d'une  pension  de  retraite. 


6^000 
6,000 


21,000 
2,400 


6,000 


24,000 
4»800 


24,000 
4,800 


12,000 
1,800 


14,500 
1,800 


,   18^000 
2,200 


14,000 
1,800 


10-,000 


1,000 


anoien 


[The  value  of  a  rix-dollar  is  about  2  <.] 
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Appendix,  No.  i« 


FRANCE. 


—  No.  8.  — 


Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  J?t^«rfi— (Received  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  18  December  1860. 

I  BEGBET  tbat  I  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  your  Lordship  earlier  with  the  informa- 
tion respecting  the  French  diplomatic  service  required  by  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch 
ef  the  25th  October. 

The  documenta  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  will  give  your  Lordship  full 
particulars  upon  the  whole  subject 

I  have  only  to  add  to  the  notes  which  accompany  the  official  documents  that  the  salaries 
and  aQowances  granted  to  French  diplomatic  agents  are  paid  in  advance. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Cowley. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  8. 
Memobandum  on  the  French  Diplomatic  Service. 

PoilB  6tre  admis  au  grade  d'attach6  libre,  soit  dans  les  bureaux  de  I'Administration 
CentnJe,  c'est-&-dire,  k  la  direction  politique  du  d6partement  ou  au  cabinet  du  ministre, 
Boit  dans  une  ambassade  ou  une  ligation^  il  est  n^cessaire  de  produire  un  dipldme  de 
licenci^  en  droit,  ou,  k  d^faut  de  ce  dipl6me,  de  passer  im  examen  oral  et  6crit,  dont  le 
programme  est  indiqu6  dans  la  pi^ce  No.  1.* 

Le  grade  imm^diatement  sup^rieur  k  celui  d'attach^  libre  est  celui  d'attach^  pay6  k  la 
direction  politique  ou  de  secretaire  de  3me  dasse. 

Les  attaches  pay^s  k  la  direction  politique  re9oivent  comme  premier  traitement  une 
somme  annuelle  qui  varie  de  1,500  francs  k  2,000  francs,  et  pent  s'^lever  a  4,000  francs. 

Les  secretaires  sont  divis^s  en  trois  classes,  ainsi  qu'il  resulte  de  la  piece  No.  2.t  Ind^- 
pendanunent  de  leur  traitement  personnel,  ils  re9oivent  du  chef  de  la  mission,  k  d^faut  de 
m  table  et  da  logement,  une  indemnity  representative  de  ce  double  avantage  (pi^ce  No.  3).^ 
Mais  rintention  du  ministre  est  de  proposer  k  I'Empereur  la  suppression  des  dispositions 
de  I'arrete  du  22  Aoflt  1856,  et  de  compenser  pour  les  secretaires  la  perte  de  I'indemnite 
de  table  et  de  logement  par  ime  augmentation  equivalente  de  traitement.  Leurs  frus  de 
voyage  de  Paris  1  leur  po^  officiel,  et  vice  vendy  leur  sont  en  outre  payes  d'aprSs  le  tarif 
dont  il  sera  fait  mention  plus  loin. 

Les  agents  de  la  carri^re  diplomatique  en  France  ne  se  recrutent  pas  seulement  parmi 
loB  jeunes  attaches  aux  ambassades  et  aux  legations.  Les  attaches  a  la  direction 
politique  et  au  Cabinet  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etraugeres  qui  ne  sont  pas  retribues, 
eoncourent  avec  ces  demiers  pour  les  emplois  de  secretaore  de  3me  classe,  et  ceux-ci  sont 
£r6quemm«i]t  appeles  k  faire  partie  de  TAdministration  Centrale  en  qualite  d'attaches 
payis, 

D  y  a  assimilation  de  grade  entre  les  attaches  payes  k  la  direction  politique  ou  au 
cabinet,  et  les  secretaires  de  3me  classe.  Les  uns  et  les  autres  sont  aptes  a  ^tre  nommes 
secretaires  de  2me  classe.  et  les  redacteurs  eoncourent,  avec  les  secretaires  de  2me  classe^ 
pour  les  places  de  secretaire  de  l^re  classe. 

Les  chefs  de  missions  diplomatiques,  ambassadeurs,  ou  ministres  pienipotentiaires^ 
regoivent  un  trcdtement  fixe  suivant  I'importance  du  poste  ou  la  cherte  de  la  vie  dans  leur 
residence. 

La  pi^ce  No.  4  §  egalement  ci-annexee  indique  le  chiffire  des  traitements  attribues  k 
chaque  ambassade  ou  legation. 

Tons  les  agents  doivent,  en  principe,  pourvoir  k  leur  frais  dTiabitation  au  moyen  du 
traitement  qui  leur  est  alloue. 

Une  exception  a  ete  admise  cependant  pour  quelques  grands  postes  diplomatiques  oil  la 
difficulte  de  trouver  des  hotels  convenables  placait  dans  de  grands  embarras  nos  agents  au 
d^but  de  leur  installation.  Ainsi  les  Ambassadeurs  de  France  k  Constantinople,  Londres^ 
et  Berlin  sont  loges  dans  un  hotel  appartenant  k  Petat ;  F Ambassadeur  k  Vienne  le  sera 
prochainement,  et  probablement  aussi  notre  representant  k  Madrid. 

Les  chefs  de  mission  regoivent  de  plus,  k  titre  de  frais  de  premier  etablissement,  une 
somme  egale  au  tiers  de  leur  traitement  annuel.  Apr^s  huit  ans  d'exercice  dans  le  .mdme 
poste,  ils  peuvent  obtenir  comme  nouveaux  frais  d'etablissement  le  sixi^me  de  leur  traite- 
ment, 

*  Enclosare  2  in  No.  8.  t  Enclosure  4  in  No»  8. 

t  Enclosure  8  in  No.  8.  §  Enclosures  5  and  6  in  No.  8. 
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Appendix  No,  i.    ^^^*>  mtiiQ  cette  faveur  ne  leur  est  accordee  que  par  le  Chef  de  I'Etat,  sur  la  proposition 

L    '    *    du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.     Enfin,  leurs  depenses  de  service  leur  sent  rembour- 

s^es  (piice  No.  5*),  ainsi  que  les  frals  de  leurs  voyages,  dont  le  tarif  est  ci-joint  sous  le 
No.  6.t 

En  ce  qui  conceme  les  conges  et  les  indemnit^s  dues  tant  aux  secretaires  par  les  chefs 
de  mission  pendans  leur  absence  qu'aux  charges  d'affaires  accredites,  le  Decret  du 
18  Aoflt  1856  (pi^ce  No.  7{)  y  a  pourvu. 

Aucun  r^glement  n'a  etabli  comment  se  feraient  les  mutations  du  corps  consulaire  au 
corps  diplomatique ;  quant  ou  passage  de  la  carri^re  politique  a  la  cam^re  consulaire, 
les  conditions  en  ont  et6  regimes  par  une  Ordonnance  Roy  ale  en  date  du  26  Avril  1845 
(piece  No.  8  §).  Toutefois  il  est  utile  de  faire  observer  que  depuis  quelques  annees  des 
Ministres  Plenipotentiaires  ont  etc  choisis  parmi  les  consuls-g^nfiraux. 

Les  attributions  de  chacun  des  membres  des  chancelleries  diplomatiques  ne  sont 
soumises  h  aucune  regie  fixe.  Le  chef  du  poste  a  toute  latitude  k  cet  egard ;  il  repartit 
le  travail  suivant  ses  convenances.  Aucun  r^glement  ne  determine  non  plus  les  rapports 
des  agents  inferieurs  vis-i-vis  de  TAmbassadeur  ou  du  Ministre.  Mais  la  nature  de  ces 
rapports  ressort  naturellement  de  la  position  hi^rarchique  de  chacun  des  membres  de  la 
mission.  Quant  it,  la  surveillance  que  le  chef  pent  exercer  sur  ses  subordonnes,  il  est 
evident  qu'ayant  la  direction  et  la  responsabilite  des  affaires  de  toute  nature  qui  sont  du 
ressort  de  I'ambassade  ou  de  la  legation,  il  doit  avoir  un  droit  de  controle  absolu  qui 
8'6tend  jusqu'aux  questions  personnelles. 

La  prescance  entre  les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  de  tous  grades  n'a  ^t^ 
Tobjet  d'aucune  dispositions  ecrites.  EUe  varie  suivant  les  usages  locaux  et  les  traditions 
du  poste.  Dans  un  seul  cas,  la  question  ayant  6t6  soumise  au  ministre,  on  a  admis  qu'un 
consul  pouvait  avoir  rang  entre  le  premier  et  le  second  secretaire. 

On  croit  devoir  joindre  h  ces  renseignements  trois  pieces  sous  les  numeros  9,  10,  et  ll.| 
La  premiere  est  un  Arr6t6  du  Directoire  Ex6cutif,  en  date  du  15  Octobre  1797,  portant 
organisation  financifere  des  services  ext^rieures  du  department  La  seconde  est  un  JDecret 
du  9  Novembre  1853,  rendu  en  execution  de  la  loi  du  9  Juin  de  la  m6me  annee,  sur 
les  pensions  civiles,  et  r^glant  en  outre  la  question  des  conges  et  des  retenues  k  exercer 
sur  les  traitements  pour  la  retraite.  Enfin,  la  troisi^me  est  une  Ordonnance  Royale  sur 
les  traitements  d'inactivite. 


Enclosure  2,  in  Na  8. 

R^LEMENT  concemant  I'Examen  des  Candidats  au  Grade  d' Attache  au  D6partement 

des  Affaires  Etrang^res. 

L'exambn  se  compose  d'une  ^preuve  6crite  et  d'une  ^preuve  orale. 
Nul  ne  pent  etre  admis  k  I'epreuve  orale   avant  d'avoir  6t6  declar^  admissible  sur 
r^preuve  6crite. 

L'fipreuve  ^crite  consiste : — 

1.  Dans  un  exercice  de  traduction  constatant  que  le  candidat  possMe  Tune  des  deux 
langues  Anghdse  ou  Allemande ; 

2.  Dans  une  double  dissertation  sur  une  question  de  droit  des  gens,  et  sur  un  point 
de  rhistoire  diplomatique  depuis  le  Congrfea  de  Westphalie  jusqu'au  Congr^  de 
Vienne  indusivement. 

L'^preuve  orale  porte  sur  toutes  les  parties  du  programme. 

II  est  tenu  compte  aux  candidats  des  connaissances  qu'ils  peuvent  poss^der,  en  dehors 
de  TAnglais  ou  de  TAllemand,  dans  une  ou  plusieurs  des  autres  langues  vivantes. 

Programme  de  I'Examen  sur  les  Langues  Etrang^res. 

L'examen,  pour  chaque  langue  etrangere,  consistera  dans    les    deux   ^preuves  sui- 
vantes : — 

1.  Faire  par  ^crit  une  version  et  un  thSme  en  presence  de  la  personne  delegu6e  a 
cet  effet ; 

2.  Faire,  en  presence  de  la  Commission  d'Examen,  la  traduction  orale  d'une  piece 
^crite  en  langue  Etrangere,  en  lisant  I'original  k  haute  voix. 

Les  morceaux  &  traduire    seront  designds   en   temps   opportun  par  la  Conimission 

d'Examen. 


•  Enclosure  7  in  No.  8.  t  E"<^}osure8  9  and  10  in  No.  8. 

t  Enclosure  8  in  No.  8.  ^  ^^       J  J"*^  n   "S 

*  II  Enclosures  12, 13,  and  14  in  No.  8. 
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Questions  de  Droit  des  Gens.  Appendix,  No. 

1.  Definition  sommaire  de  ce  qu'on  entend  par  droit  des  gens  naturel^  par  droit  des 
gens  positif,  par  droit  public  d'une  nation,  par  droit  public  de  TEurope,  par  droit  mari- 
time* 

2.  Droit  maritime  international;  definition  sommaire  de  la  liberty  des  mers;  principes 

Sen^raux  sur  lesquels  elle  est  fondle ;  ce  qu'on  entend  par  mer  territorlale ;  Declaration 
u  Congr^s  de  Paris  sur  le  droit  maritime  en  temps  de  guerre. 

3.  Objet  des  missions  diplomatiques,  permanentes  ou  temporaires.  Composition  du 
personnel  de  ces  missions.     Objet  des  Congr^ ;  leur  composition. 

Questions  d'Histoire  Diplomatique. 

Faire  connaitre  les  principales  dispositions  de  Trait^s  de  Westphalia.  Etudier  les 
negociations  relatives  k  la  succession  d'Espagne,  et  less  r^sultats  du  Traite  d'Utrecht 
B^umer  les  principaux  Traitds  politiques  conclus  depuis  la  Paix  d'Utrecht  jusqu'f^  la 
Bevolution  Francaise.  Exposer  I'histoire  des  Trait^s  entre  la  France  et  les  Puissances 
depuis  le  Traite  ae  B&le  jusqu'aux  Trait^s  de  Luneville  et  d' Amiens.  Faire  connaitre 
rhistoire  Diplomatique  de  I'Empire,  et  principalement  les  Trait^s  de  Presbourg,  Tilsit,  et 
Vienne.  Hesumer  les  negociations  de  Vienne  en  1815,  et  faire  connaitre  le  syst^me 
politique  cree  par  les  Actes  du  Congr^s. 

Ouvrages'^  consulter. 

Histoire  du  Congr^s  de  Westphalie,  par  le  P^re  Bougeant ; 
Histoire  Abreg^e  des  Trait^s  de  Paix,  par  Schoell ; 
Histoire  de  la  JDiplomatie  Fran9aise,  par  Flassan; 

Histoire  de  la  Bevolution  Fran9aise,  du  Consulate  et  de  PEmpire,  par  M.  Thiers ; 
Histoire  des  Cabinets  de  I'Europe  pendant  le  Consulate  et  I'Empire,  par  M.  Axmand 
Xiefebvre ; 

Histoire  du  Congr^s  de  Yienne,  par  Flassan ; 
Histoire  de  la  Bestauration,  par  M.  L.  de  Yielcas.tel ; 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  FEurope,  par  Martens ; 
Guide  Diplomatique,  par  Martens. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  8. 
Decree. 

Napoleok,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte  nationale  Empereur  des  Fran9ais,  &  tous 
presents  et  &  yenir,  sauit. 

Yu  I'Ordonnance  Boyale  du  1  Mars  1833,  portant  organisation  du  corps  des  Secretaires 
et  Attaches  d'Ambassade  et  de  Legation ; 

Sur  le  rapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  des  Affitires 
Strangdres; 

Ayons  decrete  et  decretons  ce  qui  suit: — 

Article  1.  La  classification  par  poste  diplomatique  des  secretaries  d'ambassade 
6u  de  legation  et  des  attaches  payes  est  supprimge. 

Est  egalement  supprime  le  titre  d'attache  paye. 

Art  2.  Les  secretaires  seront  k  Tayenir  diyis^s  en  trois  classes.  Leur  nombre 
est  fixe  k  62,  sayoir :  14  secretaires  de  le  classe,  24  de  2e  dssse,  24  de  3e  classe. 

Art.  3.  Suiyant  les  besoins  du  seryice,  les  secretaires  pourront  etre  attaches  k  des 
ambassades  ou  des  legations  indistinctement,  quelle  que  soit  la  classe  k  laquelle  ils 
apparliendront. 

Art.  4.  Nul  ne  pourra  etre  nomme  secretaire  de  3e  classe,  s'il  n'a  ete,  au  moins 
trois  ans,  attache  k  un  poste  diplomatique,  ou  s'il  ne  compte  trois  ans  de  sumumera- 
riat  dans  les  bureaux  du  ministere. 

Iful  ne  pourra  etre  nomme  secretaire  de  2e  classe,  s'il  n'a  rempli  au  moins  trois  ans  les 
fbnctions  ae  secretaire  de  3e  classe,  ou  s'il  n'a  joui  pendant  trois  ans  d'lm  traitement  dans 
^administration  centrale  du  departement  des  affidres  etrangeres. 

Jfvl  ne  pourra  etre  nomme  secretaire  de  le  classe,  sll  n'a  ete,  au  moins,  trois  ans, 
secretaire  de  2e  classe,  ou  s'il  n'a  ete  pendant  trois  ans  redacteur  dans  les  bureaux  du 
ministere. 

Art.  5.  Les    secretaires  de  le   classe  jouiront    d'un  traitement  fixe  de   10,000 

francs  =  400/. 
Ijcs  Secretaires  de  2e  classe,  d'un  traitement  fixe  de  8,000  francs  «»  320  /. 
XiCs  Secretaires  de  3e  classe  receyront  im  traitement  fixe  de  3,000  francs.  =  120  /. 
II  sera,  en  outre,  accorde  k  plusieurs  d'entre  eux,  en  raison  de  la  cherte  ^e  la  yie 
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AppendiXi  No.  l.    dans  certaines,  residences,  des  indemnit^s  supplementaires  graduees  de   1,000  a  4,000 

francs. 

Art.  6.  Le  nombre  des  attaches  surnumeraires  est  fixe  k  26. 

Nnl  ne  pourra  fetre  attache  surnnmeraire  plus  de  huit  ans. 

Les  attache   surnumeraires   seront   nommes   par    un    arrete   ministeriel.     Us   seront 
licencies  en  droit,  et  devront  jusllfier  d'un  revenu  ou  pension  d'au  moins  6,000  francs. 

Art.  7.  Toutes  dispositions  contrmres  k  celles  qui  precMent  sont  et  demeurent 
abrog^es. 

Art.  8.  Notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires  Etrang^a 
est  charge  de  I'execution  du  present  decret. 

Fait  au  Palais  de  St  Cloud,  le  18  AoAt  1856. 

(sign^)  Napoleon. 

Par  TEmpereur. 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement 
des  Affaires  Etrang^res, 

(sign^)  A.  Walewski. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  8. 
Decision  sur  Indemnite  de  Table  et  de  Logement  des  Secretaires. 

Lb  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Dfepartement  des  Affaires  Etrangires ; 

Vu  I'arrete  ministeriel  du  10  Juillet  1852,  concemant  les  indemnites  de  table  et  de 
logement  dues  anx  secretures  par  les  chefs  de  mission  diplomatique ; 

Vu  le  decret  imperial,  en  date  du  18  de  ce  mois,  portant  reorganisation  du  personnel 
secondaire  des  ambassades  et  des  legations ; 

Yu  le  decret  imperial  du  18  de  ce  mois  relatif  aux  traitements  des  cheft  de 
mission  diplomatique  absents  de  leur  poste  en  vertu  de  conges  ou  pour  affiures  de 
service; 

Arrete : 

Article  1.  Le  chef  de  toute  mission  diplomatique,  jouissant  ^e  son  traitement  integral, 
doit  reccToir  k  sa  table  les  secretaires  attaches  &  sa  mission,  et  leur  donner  le  logement 
dans  I'hotel  de  la  legation.  Le  logement  consiste  en  une  ou  deux  pieces  semn  les 
localites.  U  ne  comprend  pas  les  firais  acceseoires  dliabitation  et  de  entretien,  tels  que 
linge,  chauffage,  et  6clairage. 

Art.  2.  Dans  le  cas  oii,  par  derogation  aux  dispositions  de  Particle  precedent,  les  chefs 
die  mission  seraient  autonses  par  le  ministre  &  ne  point  loger  ni  recevoir  i  leur  table  les 
secretaires  places  sous  leurs  ordres,  ils  auraient  i  leur  tenir  compte  des  indenmites  d- 
apr^  indiquees : — 

1.  Aux  secretaires  de  la  dasse,  2,500  francs  par  an,  savoir,  1,000  francs  pour  le 
logement,  1,500  francs  pour  la  table  =  100/. 

2.  Aux  secretaires  de  2e  classe,  2,000  francs  par  an,  savoir,  800  francs  pour  le 
logement,  1,200  francs  pour  la  table  >»  160  L 

3.  Aux  secretaires  de  3e  classe,  1,800  par  an,  savoir,  800  francs  pour  le  logement, 
1,000  francs  pour  la  table  =  104  /. 

Les  indemnites  allouees  par  les  ambassadenrs  aux  secretaires  d'ambassade  k  Londres, 
St.  Petersbourg,  Vienne,  Borne,  et  Madrid,  seront  exceptionnellement  fixees  ainsi  qu'il 
suit: — 

1.  Londres  et  St  Petersbourg: 

Secretaires  de  le  classe,  4,000  francs;  logement,  1,600  francs;  table  2^00 
jfrancs  =  320  /.       ' 

Secretaires  de  2e  classe,  3,000  francs;  logement,  1,200  francs;  table,  1,800 
francs  «=  240  Z. 

Secretaires  de  3e  classe,  2,400  francs;  logement,  1,000  francs;  table,  1,400 
francs— 192/. 

2.  Vienne,  Bome,  et  Madrid : 

Secretaires  de  le  classe,  3,000  francs;  logement,  1,200  francs;  table^  1,800 
francs  ««=  220  /. 

Secretaires  de  2e  classe,  2,500  francs;  logement,  1,000  franco;  table,  1,500 
francs  «=  200/. 

Secretaires    de    3e   classe,    2,500   francs;    logement,  800  francs;    table,    1,200 
francs  =  180  /. 
Art  3.  Les  Secretaires  mariees  auront  toujours  droit  il  Findenmite  de  table  et  de 
logement 

Art.  4.  Le 
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Art.  4.  Le  chef  de  mission  diplomatique  en  congfi,  en  voyage  de  service,  ou  en 
mission,  et  conservant  dans  ces  diverses  situations  la.  totality  de  son  traitement,  doit  aux 
secretaries  la  table  et  le  logement  ou  Tindemnite  representative  de  ces  avantages.  Cette 
obligation  esti  6galement  imposee  aux  chefs  de  mission  envers  les  secretaires,  lorsque  ces 
demiers  I'accompagnent  penaant  le  cours  d'un  voyage  de  service,  soit  dans  le  pays  oil  il 
reside,  soit  en  dehors  de  ses  limites. 

Art.  5.  Le  chef  de  mission  absent  de  son  poste  en  vertu  d'un  cong6  ou  pour  affaires  de 
^service,  et  recevant,  &  ce  titre,  la  moiti^  ou  les  trois-<][uarts  de  son  traitement,  doit  le  loge- 
ment ou  Findemnit^  de  logement  d  ses  secretaires ;  il  n'est  point  affranchi  de  cette  obliga- 
tion envers  le  secretaire  devenu  charge  d'affaires. 

Art  6.  Le  secretaire  devenu  charge  d'affaires  et  jouissant  i,  la  fois  de,  eon  tndtement 
personnel  et  du  quart  du  traitement  du  Ministre  ou  de  P Ambassadeur,  est  tenu  envers  les 
autres  secretaires  de  la  mission  de  leur  payer  Tindemnite  de  table,  conformement  aux 
.  dispositions  de  Tarticle  2  ci-dessus.  .... 

Art  7«  En  cas  de  vacance  de  TemplcM  de  chef  de  mission,  et  lorsque  I'ambassadeur  ou 
le' ministre  ay  ant  cesse  de  toucher  aucune  partie  de  son  traitement,  le  loyer  de  lliotel 
de  la  legation  est  paye  par  le  departement,  le  charge  d'affaires  doit  le  logement  aux 
autres  secretaires. 

Cette  obligation  lui  est  egalement  imposee  dans  le  cas  prevu  par  Particle  7  du  decret 
imperial  du  18  de  ce  mois,  c'est-drdire,  lorsque  le  chef  de  la  mission,  ay  ant  rompu  son 
etablissement,  mais  jouissant  encore  d'une  partie  de  son  traitement,  indemnise  le  charge 
d'affidres  de  ses  frais  de  maison  en  lui  abandonnant  le  huiti^e  de  son  traitement 
integral 

Art.  8.  Dans  les  postes  diplomatiques  oil  il  existe  un  hotel  appartenant  k  I'etat,  les 
secretaires  non  maries  sont,  invariablement  et  sans  exception,  loges  k  I'ambassade  ou  k 
la  legation. 

Art  9.  Les  secretaires  en  conge  perdent  tout  droit  k  rindemnite  de  table  et  do 
logement  * 

Art  10.  Toutes  dispositions  contraires  au  present  arrSte  sont  et  demeurent  abrogees. 

Fait  k  Paris,  le  22  Aofit  1856. 

(signe)        A.  Walewsku 


Appeodix,  No.  i. 


Enclosure  5,  in  No.  8. 

Extract  from  the  ''  Budget  des  Depenses  pour  I'Exercice  1862." 
Traitement  des  Agents  Politiques. 


Nature  dee  D^panees. 

Cr^ito 

accord^  pom 

TEzercice 

1801. 

Francs. 

100,000 

100,000 

70,000 

180,000 

800,000 

140,000 

80,000 

120,000 

800,000 

80,000 

200,000 

65,000 

40,000 

66,000 

45,000 

80,000 

60,000 

30,000 

60,000 

Cr^diU 

acoord^s  i>oiir 

I'Exercioe 

1861. 

Ambaasadeurs   et  Ministres 
Pl^ipotentiaires. 

Berlin 

Berne 

Braxelles    .        -        •        -         - 
Constantinople    - 
Londres      -        •        - 

Madrid 

Naples        -        -        .        -        - 
Rome          -        -        -         .        - 
St  Pfetersbourg  .... 
lurin          -         .         .         .         . 
Yienne        -         -        -         -         . 

AlJifenes 

Bogota 

Canton        -         .         •         -         - 
Carisnihe   -        -        -         -         - 

Cassel      • 

Copenbagne         .        .         -         - 
Darmstadt  -        -        - 
Dresde        -         - 

Ambaasadeurs  %et  Ministres 
Plenipotentiaires. 

Florence  et  Panne      -         - 

Francfort 

Hambourg         ^         •         •         . 
Hanoyre    -         -        -        .         - 

U  Haye 

Lisbonne  -         - 

Mexico      -        -         -        -         . 
Munich     -        -         -         -         - 
Parana      -         -         -        -         . 
Rio  de  Janeiro  -         -        .         • 
Sbang-Hai         -        -        -        . 
Stockholm          -         -         -       •- 

Stuttgart 

Washington       .         -        -         - 
Weimar    .         -         .        -         - 
1  Auditenr  de  Rote  k  Rome 

Framet. 

60,000 
60,000 
46,000 
46,000 
66,000 
60,000 
70,000 
66,000 
60,000 

80,000 

• 

60,000 
60,000 
80,000 
30,000 
20,000 

2,786,000 

*  Shang-Hai  figure  pormi  les  Consulats  au  Budget  de  1861. 


0.47. 
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EncloBure  6^  in  No.  8. 

Tableau  dee  Tmtementa  et  Indemnit^is  des  Secretaires  de  l6re,  2e,  et  3e  Classes, 

par  Residences. 


Indemnity 

Indenmit^ 

Grades 

dues  per  les 
Che&de 

Nomt  det  Poftet. 

des 

Traitements. 

de 

Mission  pour 

Tdtanz. 

Secretaires.. 

Traltement. 

Table  et 
Logement 

Francs. 

FrancB. 

Frmncs. 

Francs. 

Berlin        .        . 

l^re  Classe    - 

10,000 

* 

2,500 

12,500 

•:ie       „ 

8,000 

..• 

2,000 

10,000 

3e        „ 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Berne         -        -        - 

Ure     „ 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,600 

2e        „ 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

8e        „ 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Bmzelles  .        .        • 

l^re     „ 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,500 

8e        „ 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

ConBtantinople   -        *- 

Ure     „ 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,600 

2e        „ 

8»000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

8e        „ 

8,000 

— 

1«800 

4,800 

Londres     -        -        - 

l^re     „ 

10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

18,000 

^ 

2e        „ 

8,000 

— 

8,000 

11,000 

8e         „ 

8,000     . 

1,000 

2,400 

6,400 

Madrid      -        -        . 

Ifere     „ 

10,000 

— 

3,000 

13,000 

2e        „ 

8,000 

— 

2,500 

10,500 

8e         „ 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

6,000 

Rome 

l^re     „ 

10,000 

— 

8,000 

18,000 

2e        „ 

8,000 

— 

2,500 

10,500 

8e 

8,000 

-.. 

2,000 

5,000 

St.  Peterabourg  - 

l^re   .  „         . 

10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

18,000 

2e        „ 

8,000 

— 

8,000 

11,000 

« 

8e        „ 

8,000 

1,000 

2,400 

6,400 

Turin         .        -        . 

Ure     „ 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,600 

8e        „ 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Vienne       -    '     - 

l^re     „ 

10,000 

— 

8,000 

18.000 

2e        „ 

8,000 

— 

2,600 

16,600 

8e        „ 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

6,000 

Ath^nes      ... 

2e        „         - 

8,000 

— 

-     2,000 

10,000 

8e        „ 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Bogota       *        •    ^    - 

3e        „         - 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4»800 

Chine         -         -    '    - 

2e         „         . 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

8e         „ 

3,000 

1,000 

1,800 

5,800 

Garlsruhe  •        -        - 

2e        „ 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

Copenhague 

2e         „         - 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

8e         „ 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Darmstadt 

no         „ 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Dresde 

2e         „ 

8,000 

— ' 

2,000 

10,000 

3e         „ 

8,000 

-^ 

.  1,800 

4,000 

Francfort  -        -        - 

l^re     „ 

10,000 

•— 

2,500 

12,500 

8e         „ 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

HanoTre     -        -         . 

2e         „ 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

LaHaye    -        ^        - 

2e         „          . 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

8e         „ 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Lisbonne    .        -        - 

l^re      „          . 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,000 

Mexico       .         -         - 

3e         „          . 

8,000 

1,000 

1,800 

5,800 

Munich      -         ^         - 

2e         „          . 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

8e         „ 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Parana       -   '     - 

2e         „         . 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro   -• 

2e        „         . 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

3e         „          . 

3,000 

-T- 

1,800 

4,800 

Stockbohn  -i         -         - 

2e         „ 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

Sluttgardt  - 

2e         „         . 

8,000 



2,000 

ao,ootf 

Washington 

26          „           . 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

3e         „          . 

3,000 

1,000 

1,800 

6,800 

Weimar     ... 

8e         ., 

8,000 

""^ 

1,800 

4,800 
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Appendixi  No.  i. 


Enclosure  7,  in  No.  8. 

B^glement  General  concemant  les  Frais  de  Service  des  Agences  Politiques  et 
Consulaires.     20  Septembre  1838. 

[NoTA. — Ce  r^glement  est  divis^  en  trois  parties : — 

La  premiere  rappelle  les  ^rincipes  pos^s  par  les  ordonnances  ant^rieures^  et  mentionne 
les  difipositions  compl6mentaires  qu'il  paru  convenable  d'adopter. 

La  seconde  indique  les  justifications  4  produire  k  Pappui  des  ^tats  de  depenses. 

La  troisi^me  fait  connaitre  les  formes  sp^ciales  de  la  comptabilit^  des  frais  de  service.} 


TiTBS  'L'T'DisposiHons  Reglementaires. 
Articles  des  Depenses.  Dispositions  Reglementaires. 


1.  Frais  de  correspondence. 


2.  Courriers,    messagers,    guides,    et 
fiscortes. 


3.  joumaux  et  documents  Strangers. 


2.  Frais  de  bureau. 


5.  Frais  de  culte. 


6.  Loyers  et  reparations. 


7.  Gages  des  concierges  et  autres  gens 
de  service. 


0.47. 


Les  frws  de  ports  de  lettres  et  paquets,  et 
les  ^trennes  auz  facteurs,  sont  rembourses 
aux  agents  comme  frais  de  service.  (Article  I 
modifig  du  B^glement  du  28  Mars  1832.) 

Ces  frais  sont  pav^s  par  le  minist^re,  mais 
le  remboursement  des.  avances  n'a  lieu  que 
sur  la  justification  de  I'utilite  de  la  d^pense. 
(Article  2  du  R^glement  de.l832.) 

Ces  joumaux  et  documents,  lorsqu'ils  sont 
4  I'usa^e  des  agents,  sont  pay^s  comme  frais 
de  service :  les  journaux  Fran9ai8  ne  sont  pas 
compris  dans  cette  allocation.  (Article  3, 
idem.) 

Ces  frais  sont  a  la  charge  des  agents  de 
m£me  que  les  gages  des  gardens  de  bureau,'  k 
moins  qu'ils  n'aient  k\&  autorises  par  une  de- 
cision formelle,  auquel  cas  ils  seraient  imputes 
sur  les  produite  de  chancellerie.  (Article  4, 
idem,  et  Circulaire  du  31  Mai  1838.) 

Dans  les  pays  non-Catboliques,  les  d6- 
penses  que  le  minist^re  a  jug^es  n6cessaires 
au  culte  sont  payees  comme  frais  de  service, 
mais  toujours  sur  pieces  justificatives. 

Dans  les  residences  Catholiques,  les  loyers 
des  bancs  d'^glise^  aumdnes,  &c,  seront  payees 
par  les  agents.  (Article  5  du  K^glement  de 
1832.) 

Les  loyers  des  maisons  dliabitation  des 
agents  sont  k  leur  charge. 

Us  doivent  subvenir  k  I'achat  et  k  I'entre- 
tien  de  leur  mobilier. 

Les  grosses  reparations  de  cloture  et  de  toi- 
ture  des  maisons  appartenant  k  I'^tat  ne  pour- 
ront  6tre  executees,  hors  le  cas  d'urgence, 
sans  Tapprobation  pr^alable  du  devis  des  d6- 
penses  par  le  ministre. 

L'execution  en  sera  surveillee  par  un  d^- 
l^gu^  special,  qui  dressera  et  certifiera  I'^tat 
des  travaux  executes  et  du  montant  de  la  d^- 
pense.  Cet  6tat,  v^rifie  et  vis^  par  Pagent, 
sera  mis  h,  Tappui  du  compte  des  frais  de  ser- 
vice dans  lequel  la  d^pense  aura  ^te  comprise. 
(Article  6,  idem.) 

Les  gages  de  concierge  des  habitations  ap- 
partenant au  Gouvemement,  ainsi  que  le 
salaire  des  ^ardiens  du  mobilier  sont  k  la 
charge  du  mmistere.  ' 

Les  gages  de  tout  les  autres  domestiques 
sont  pay 6s  par  les  agents.     (Article  6,  idem.) 

Y  T  3  8,  F^tes 
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Appendix,  No.  i.        8.  Fetes  et  c6r6monie8. 


9.  Etrennes  et  donatives. 


10.  Solde,  habillement,  cclairage  et 
chauflbge  des  janissaires;  entretien  du 
pavilion  et  loyers  des  logements  des 
janissaires  et  des  pciaons. 

11.  Frais  de  rapatriemei]ft  de  Fran9jds 
par  Toie  de  terre  ou  de  mer. 


12.  Secours  et  aumones. 


12.  Traitments  et  allocations  persoii- 
neUes  de  toute  nature  imputes  sur  les 
frais  de  service. 


14.   Bonification  de  2  poor  cent  su 
tdutes  les  avanoee  faitee  pour  le  service. 


Les  bals^  illuminations,  diners,  rafraichisse- 
ments,  &c.,  h  Toccasion  des  £ete8  et  cfiremonies 
ordinaires,  sont  k  la  charge  des  agents. 

Les  depenses  pour  fetes  et  cerfemonies  ex- 
traordiiuures  sont  k  la  charge  •  du  minist^re 
lorsqu^eUes  ont  6te  pr6alablement  ordonnees 
par  luL  Le  remboursement  a  lisu  sur  nn  etat 
special  appuye  de  pi^es  justificatives,  k  moins 
qu'une  somme  fixe  n'ait  ete  allouee  k  I'agent 
aous  forme  d'abonnement  ft  forfait.  { Artide  7, 
idem,  et  C^rculaire  du  31  Mai  183&) 

Les  presents  qu'un  agent  envoye  en  Levant 
devta  laire,  eelon  Tusage  da  psjv,  en  arrivant 
daoe  8ft  residenoe,  Uii  aeront  leous  pv  le  minis- 
t^re.  Dans  toutes  les  circonstances  oil  il  pour* 
rait  y  .avoir  lieu  d'agir  autrement,  la  somme 
affectee  aux  presents  sera  fixee  d'avance  et, 
sous  aucun  pretexte,  elle  ne  sera  depass^e. 

Les  donatives  ordinaires  faites  k  des  epoques 
fixes,  et  les  donatives  aocndenteUes  faites  dans 
Pinteret  du  service  et  suffisamment  justifiees, 
seront  k  la  charge  du  minifit^re. 

Les  &ais  ordinaires  de  cette  nature  sonti 
la  charge  du  minist^re,  ainsi  que  I'enlretien 
du  pavdlon  et  les  loyers  des  logements  des 
janissaires  et  des  prisons. 

Cette  depense  n'etant,  dans  aucun  cas,  khk 
charge  du  budget  des  afiiedres  ^trangdres,  ne 
doit  plus  figurer  parmi  les  frais  de  service  des 
agents.  lis  en  dresseront  un  bordereau  par- 
ticulier  quails  transmettront  tons  les  trois  mois 
au  minist^re  pour  que  le  remboursement  soit 
demande  au  minist^re  competent. 

Auoune  pension  ne  peut  etre  accordee  sur 
les  frais  de  service.  Aucun  secoars  axmuel  ne 
doitStre  donne  sans  une  autorisation  pr6alable 
du  ministre. 

En  principe  general,  ces  secours  ne  sont  dus 
qu'aiix  Fran9ais  indigents  qui  dfesirent  rentrer 
dans  leur  patrie,  ou  qui  se  trouvent  dans  Tim- 
possibilite  absolue  d'y  revenir. 

La  depense  devra  toujours  ^tre  «pp«iy^  d^un 
etat  special  indiquant  les  noms  des  personnes 
secourues,  leur  profession,  le  lieu  de  leur  nais- 
Bance  et  les  motifs  de  leur  expatriation.  (Ar- 
ticle 11  du  Rdglement  de  1832.) 

Aucun  traitement,  de  quelque  nature  qu'il 
soit,  ne  sera  alloue  sur  les  frais  de  service  sans 
une  autorisation  pr^able  du  ministere. 


cent,  sur  Les  agents  ne  pouvant  recevoir  le  rem- 
boursement des  avances  faites  pour  le  service 
qu'au  moyen  d'une  operation  de  banque,  qui 
entraine  un  droit  de  commission,  il  leur  est 
allou6  pour  cet  objet  une  bonification  de  2  pour 
cent,  sur  toutes  les  sommes  port^es  dans  leurs 
6tats  de  frais  de  service.  (Article  14  du 
R^glementde  1832.)  j 


TlXEE  IL — Jtistifications  des  Dipenses. 


Articles  de  Depenses. 
1.  Frais  de  correspondence. 


Justifications  de  Depenses. 

Bordereau  quittance  des  directeurs  des 
postes. 

Dans  ies  r6«idciio©B  qui  n'ont  point  de  bu- 
reau de  poste,  ou  dont  les  usages  ne  se  prStent 
point  a  cette  formality,  un  compte  des  lettres 
recues  et  affranchies  certifi6  par  ra^ent.  (Ar- 
ticle 1  du  R^glement  de  1832;  Circulaire  du 
20  Janvier  1837) 

2.   Courziers 
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2.  Courriers  et  messagers. 

3.  Joumaux  etrangers. 

4.  DocumeiiU  statiatictues  et  commer- 
daux. 

5.  Frais  de  culte. 

6.  Loyer    du   logement  deft  charges 
d'affaires  par  interim. 

7:  Entretien  et  reparation  du  pahis 
de  France  4  Constantinople. 

8.  Gages  des  concierges  et  autres  gens 
de  service. 

9.  Fetes  et  ceremonies  extraordinaires 
(»cdoim^efl  par  le  roxsnsk^xt. 


10.  Etrennes  et  donatives. 

IL   SoIde>  habilleiiifint,  eclairage  et 
cbauffiige  des  janissaires. 

12.  Loyer  dabgcmtetdeajannaiies, 
despiifloiis,  et  dea  magamna. 

13.  Entretien  du  pavilion* 

14.  Seconrs  et  adm^ek  i  dea  Franr 
^aiade  passage. 


15.  Secours  et  aum6nes  i  des  Fran^ais 
s^entaires. 

16.  Frais  de  rapatriement  de  Fran9ais 
par  /voie  de  terre  00  de  ncr. 


17.  Traitements  et  allocations  person- 
nelles  de  toute  nature  imputes  sur  les 
frais  de  service. 


Quittances  des  parties  prenantes,  et,  k  defaut^  App«Bdiz»  No.  1 . 

declaration   de  Pagent.     (Article  2  idem^  et 

Circulaire  idem). 

Quittances  des  bureaux  d'abonnement,  ou 
quittance  du  librairCj  ou  declaration  de  Pagent. 
(Circulaire  de  1837.) 

Quittances  des  parties  pcenaates  ou  declara- 
tion de  Tagent.  (Idem.) 

Quittance  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tion de  I'agent.     (Idem.) 

Quittance  du  jHTC^etaixey  l^galis^e  par 
I'agent.    (Idea^) 

Memoires   des    travsux    ex^cutfe,    dresses  , 
par  Farchitectc  et  certifies  par  PAmbassadeur. 
(Idem.) 

Quittances  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tion de  Pagent    (Idem.) 

Etat  special  appuye  de  pieces  justificatives 
analogues  a  chaque  esp^ce  de  depense^  lorsque 
la  iotalite  des  frais  n'a  pas  et6  autoris^e  k  £or- 
fait  par  le  minist^re.     (Circulaire  de  1837.) 

Etat  certifiS  par  Pagent  ou  declaration. 
(Idem.) 

Attestation  du  drogman  pour  chaque  espiee 
de  depense,  certifiee  par  I'agent  titukixe  du 
poste.     (Idem.) 

Quittances  des  propri^taireB  ou  declaration 
de  Pagoit.    (Idem.) 

Factures  des  foumisseurs>  memoires  dea 
ouvriers. 

Etat  indicatif  des  nom,  qoaUte  ou  profeasion, 
lieu  de  naissance  et  destinatic»i  dea  peraoiuMS 
secourues.  (Article  1 1  du  R^l^ment  de  1833, 
ei  Circulaire  de  1837.) 

Etat  nominatif  indiquant  les  causes  qui 
empgcbent  ces  individus  de  se  rapatrier.  (Cir- 
culaire de  1837.) 

Bordereau  particulier  etabli  par  trimestre, 
lequel  devra  Stre  acoompagn^-— 

Pour  la  voie  de  terre,  des  quittances  des 
.Fran^ais  rapatries ; 

Et  pour  la  voie  de  mer,  de  la  quittance  du 
capitame  qur  aura  op6r6  le  rapatriement 

Tin  ^tat  g^u^ral  ctesse  par  les  sotns  de  Pad- 
ministration  sera  transmis,  chaque  trimestre,  * 
au  ministdre  comp^tent^  avec  les  bordereaux 
particuliera  et  pieces  justificatives  k  Pappui. 
(Circnlaires  du  20  Janvier  1837,  et  du  31  Mai 
1838.} 

Quittances  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tions des  motifs  qui  ne  permettent  pas  de  les  ^ 
produire.     (Circulaire  du  20  Janvier  1837.) 


Dispositions  communes  k  toutes  les  Depenaes  de  Frais  de  Service. 

Tout  article  de  d^penee  Ami  toujours  %tte  appuye  de  sa  justification,  c'est-d-dire,  du 
m^moire  acquitte,  ou  du  r^c^piss^  du  cr^mcier,  ou  d'une  declaration  sign^e  de  Pagent, 
expliquant  les  motifs  qtu  s'opposent  k  cette  justification. 

•  !Les  d^penses  itccidenteUes  de  frus  de  service  et  celles  toutes  sp^ciales  qui  n'appar- 
taeiment  qu'&  tel  ou  tel  poste  doivent  Stre  justifi6es  par   analogic  avec  les  d^penses 
.ordinaures. 

Toute  pi^  en  langue  6trang^  doit  toujours  etre  accompagn^  de  sa  traduction  cer-* 
tifi^.    (Article  15  dult^Iement  de  1832^  et  Circulaire  de  1837.) 
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TiTBE  m. — Foniies  de  Comptabilite. 
Formes  de  la  Comptabilite  des  Frab  de  Service. 


1.  L'etat  trimestriel  des  firais  de  service  doit  ^tre  dress^  but  deux  colonnes^  qui  portent 
toujours  en  tSte  le  cours  du  change  d'aprSs  lequel  la  monnaie  ^trangdre  a  ^t^  convertie  en 
francs.  (Article  13  du  R^glement  de  1832^  et  Circulaire  de  1837). 

2.  Get  etat  sera  ^tabli  conform^ment  au  module  (A.)  ci-annez6,  et  divis6  en  d^penses  per- 
sonnelles  et  en  d^penses  mat^rielles. 

Les  d^penses  personnelles  embrassent  la  remuneration  de  tous  lea  services  rendns;  ellei 
se  composent — 

De  tndtements,  allocations  fixes  ou  temporaires,  gaees,  salaries,  etrennes,  donatiyei 
d'usage  ou  eventuelles,  secours  aux  Fran9ais,  aumones^Toyers,  voyages,  courses,  firais  de 
bateaux  et  autres  depenses  de  mSme  nature. 

Les  depenses  materielles  se  composent  des  reparations  et  de  Pentretien  des  maisons  et 
mobiliers  appartenant  &  I'Etat,  de  frais  de  correspondance,  d'entretien  de  pavilion  et 
4'armes  de  France ;  d'abonnements  aux  joumaux  etrangers,  achat  de  documents  pour  le 
service  du  ministdre,  frais  de  copies,  traductions,  &c. 

3.  Les  credits  ouverts^  par  la  loi  annuelle  de  finances  pour  les  depenses  de  chaqne  exer- 
cice  ne  peuvent  Stre  employes  aux  depenses  d'un  autre  exercice.  (Ordonnance  di 
14  Septembre  1822.) 

4.  Sont  seuls  consideres  conune  appartenant  &  un  exercice  les  services  faits  et  les  droits 
acquis  &  TEtat  et  &  ses  creanciers  pendant  Tannee  qui  donne  sa  denomination  au  dit  exe^ 
dee.    (Idem.) 

Ainsi  des  depenses  appartenant  i  des  annees  ou  exercices  difierenis  ne  peuvent,  dans 
aucun  cas,  6tre  confondues  dans  un  mSme  etat  de  frus  de  service.    (Circulau*e  de  1838.) 

5.  Lorsqu'une  depense  faite  pendant  Pannee  qui  donne  sa  denomination  &  Pexercice  est 
payee  dans  le  courant  de  Pannee  suivante,  elle  ne  change  pas  poor  cela  d'origine :  elle  doit 
figurer  dans  im  etat  separe,  dont  le  montant,  aprds  liquidraon,  sera  ordonnance  sor  le 
credit  de  Pexercice  auquel  appartient  reellement  la  depense. 

6.  Les  avances  pour  courses,  voyf^es,  et  pour  le  service  eecret,  ne  doivent  pas  Stre 
comprises  dans  les  frais  de  service  ormnaires.  U  en  sera  transmis  au  minist^e  aes  etats 
h  part,  accompagnes  des  quittances  et  pieces  i  Pappui ;  ces  etats  seront  en  double  expedi- 
tion, et  la  lettre  d'envoi  contiendra  en  outre  tous  leseclaircissements  necessaires  &  la  justifi- 
cation de  la  depense. 

7.  L'administration  etant  tenue  de  produire  au  tresor  les  etats  de  fruis  de  service, 
ainsi  que  les  pi^es  de  depenses  au  moment  m^e  de  Pemission  des  ordonnances  de  rem- 
boursement,  les  agents  devront  transmettre  ces  etats  de  frais  de  service  en  double  expedi- 
tion, dont  Pune  restera  deposee  i  la  direction  des  fonds  et  comptabilite  du  minist^. 

Cette  obli^tion  n'est  applicable  qu'aux  etats  de  frais  et  ne  s^etend  point  aux  pi^ce^ 
justificatives  des  depenses. 


(A.) — Module  de  PEtat  de  Frais  de  Service  i  transmettre  (en  double  expedition)  tous 

les  trois  Mois  au  Ministdre. 


Ambassade  ou  Legation,  ou  Consulat  General, 
ou  Consulat  oe  France  k 

Utat  des  Frais  de  Service  pendant  le 
Frimata  ou  duplicata. 


tritfustre  18 


' 

En  Monnaie 
da  Pays 
an  charge 
de  .  •  .  . 

Montant  de 

chaqne  article 

en  francs. 

Desiniation 

desPidoas 

JuBtificatiFes  des 

Depenses. 

• 

Depenses  Personnelles. 

Depenses  Materielles. 

^ 

TOTAUX*     -      -      - 

Certifie  le  present  etat  &  la  somme  de  (en  monnaie  du  paysj,  qui,  au  change  de 

rejjresente  celle  de  £  c.  mont^ 

des  frais  de  service  (de  PAmbassade  ou  de  la  Legation,  ou  du  Consulat  General,  ^^  ^^ 
Consulat  de  France)  & 

Le  18    . 
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Enclosure  8,  in  No.  8. 

NouvEAU  Tarip  des  Frais  de  Voyages  et  de  Courses  allou^s  aux  Agents  du  Departement 
des  Affidres  Etrang^res,  pour  les  parcours  en  Poste  ou  en  Chemins  de  Per. 

1. — Frais  de  Voyages. 


Appendix,  No.  i. 


GRADES   DES    AGENTS. 


Ambassadenrs         ..... 

Envoyds  Extraordinaires  et  Ministres  Plenipo-" 
tentiaires      .----. 

Secretaires  de  Ire,  2e,  et  8e  Classe  - 

Consuls-G^nfiraux  •        .        -  -  - 

Consuls  de  Ire  Classe      .        .  .  - 

Consuls  de  2e  Classe       •        •  -  . 


) 


ler  Droffman,  Secretaire  Interpr^te,  et  2e8  Drog- 1 
mans  de  1' Ambassade  ou  de  la  Legation  k  Con- 1^ 
stantinople  ------ 

lers  Drogmans  de  Consulats-Gen^raux  et  de' 
Missions  Diplomatiqnes,  Chanceliers  de  Mis- 
sions Diplomatiques  rev^tus  du  titre  de  "  Con- 
sul Honoraire"    -..--. 


El^yes  Consuls 
Agents  Consulaires  • 


Drcgmans  et  Chanceliers  autres  que  ceux  d6- 
sign^s  ci*dessus    -        -        -        -        - 


Ire  Cat^ric. 

Voyages  d' Agents 

•e  reodant 

pour  la  premiere  fois  ii  leor 

R^idence  Officielle, 

ou  la 

Quittant  D^fioitivement. 

Allocations  par  Myriam^tre, 
pour  Parcours. 


En  Poste. 


Fr.  C. 

30  - 

22  - 

10  - 

16  - 

12  50 

12  - 


10     - 


En  Chemin 
deFer. 


9     - 


Fr.    c. 
24     - 

18     - 

8  - 
12  80 
10     - 

9  50 


8     - 


2e  Cat^orie. 

Voyages  de  Service 

(c'est-k-dire. 

Voyages  d*  A  gents 

se  d^pla^aot  temporairement 

de  leur 
[Poste  pour  Affiures  de  Service), 

Allocations  par  Myriam^tre, 
pour  Parcours. 


En  Poste. 


Fr.  c. 

20  - 

16  - 

9  - 

12  - 

10  - 

9  50 


9     - 


6  40 


9     - 


En  Chemin 
deFer. 


Fr.    c. 
14     - 

10     - 

4  50 
7     - 

5  50 

6  - 


4  50 


4  50 


2. — Frais  de  Courses. 


GRADES     DES    AGENTS. 


Courriers  de  Cabinet,  Agents,  et  Attaches  ex-1 
p6di68  en  Courriers      -        .        -        -        .j 


Courses  Effeetu^  i  Cbeval 

on  en 

Voitare  de  Poste. 

Allocations  par  Myrimm^tre. 


En  Poste. 


Fr.    c. 
12  50 


En  Chemin 
de  Fer. 


Fr.    c. 

4  50* 


Courses  Efiectu^ 

en 

MaUe-Poste  ou  en  Diligence. 

Allocations  par  Myriam^tre. 


En  Poste. 


Fr.   c. 

8     - 


En  Chemin 
deFer. 


Fr.    c. 
4  50 


•  Plus  le  remboursement  des  frais  de  transport  de  la  voiture  d'aprSs  le  tarif  du  chemin  de  fer. 
ArrSt^  k  Biarritz^  le  30  Septembre  1859. 

Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrang^res, 

(sign^)        A.  Walewshi. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Enclosure  9,  in  No.  8. 

— ■"  CiRCULAB. 

Monsieur,  ^         Paris,  le  28  F^vrier  1856. 

Un  certain  nombre  d'agents  diplomatiques  ou  consulaires,  venus  en  France  en  vertu  de 
congas  autoris6s,  se  sont  cms  fond^s  k  reclaimer  le  remboursement  de  leurs  frais  de 
voyages,  et  particuliSrement  lorsque,  pendant  le  cours  de  leurs  cong&,  ils  ont  obtenu  un 
changement  de  residence. 

Les  nombreuses  demandes  de  cette  nature  qui,  dans  ces  derniers  temps,  ont  6t6  adres- 
sSes  &  mon  d^partement  m'engagent  k  rappeler  &  tous  les  agents  k  P^tranger  les  regies 
auxquelles  est  soumise  cette  partie  de  la  comptabilit^  au  Minist^re  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res. 

L'article  7  de  I'Arret^  du  28  Vend^miaire,  an  VI.,  qui  a  cijnstamment  fait  loi,  dispose 
express^ment  que  les  agents  politiques  et  consulaires  n'ont  point  droit  k  des  frais  de  route 
lorsqu'ils  reviennent  de  leur  poste  par  cong£  ou  qu'ils  voyagent  pour  leurs  affw'es  person* 
nelles.  Une  decision  minist^rielle  en  date  du  1  Avril  1832,  pr^voit  le  cas  o\X  des  agents 
absents  de  leur  poste  en  vertu  de  cong6s  sont  appeles  k  une  autre  r^idence ;  aux  termes 
de  cet  arrSte,  les  agents  qui  se  trouvent  dans  cette  situation  n'ont  droit  qu'auz  frais  de 
leur  voyage  de  Pans  a  leur  nouveau  poste  ;  ceux  de  leur  retour  en  France  restent  k  leur 
charge  personnelle.  Enfin,  une  Ordonnance  Royal  du  1  Mars  1831,  rappel^e  k  diffSrentes 
^poques  par  la  Cour  des  Comptes  et  par  les  Chambres  Legislatives,  refiise  mSme  le  passage 
gratuit  k  bord  de  nos  batiments  de  guerre  k  tous  fonctionnaires  publics  dont  le  voyage  est 
motiv6  par  des  int^r^ts  Strangers  au  service  de  T^tat. 

Telles  sont,  monsieur,  les  regies  applicables  aux  agents  diplomatiques  ou  consulaires  qui 
voyagent  en  cong6 ;  je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  bien  les  rappeler  aux  agents  de  tout  grade 
plac^  sous  vos  ordres. 

H  est  vrai  que,  dans  quelques  circonstances,  le  d^partement  a  cm  devoir  faire  fl^chir  la 
rigueur  du  principe ;  mais  ces  exceptions,  toujours  exclusivement  r^rv^es  k  mes  appre- 
ciations, ne  sauraient  justifier  les  demandes  qui  se  sont  produites  depuis  quelque  temps^  ni 
d^truire  ime  r^gle  dont  la  situation  financi^re  actuelle  commande  plus  que  jamais  la 
rigoureuse  execution. 

Je  vous  prie,  monsieur,  de  m'accuser  reception  de  la  pr6sente  lettre,  sous  le  timbre  de  la 
direction  de  la  comptabilit^. 

Recevez,  &c. 
(signed)        A.  fFalewskL 


Enclosure  10,  in  No.  8. 
Decree. 

Napoleon,  par  la  grdce  de  Dieu  et  la  volont6  nationale  Empereur  des  Frangais,  k  tous 
presents  et  k  venir,  siuut. 

Vu  Particle  9  de  I'arret^  du  Director  Ex^cutif  en  date  du  24  Vend^miaire,  an  6,  qui 
n'accorde  aux  chefs  de  mission  diplomatique,  absents  de  leur  poste  en  vertu  de  cong6,  que 
la  moitie  de  leur  traitement,  quelque  courte  que  soit  la  dur^e  de  ce  cong€ ; 

Vu  Tarticle  11  du  dit  arrSte  qui  d6termine  I'emploi  de  I'autre  moiti€  du  traitement  des 
Ambassadeurs  ou  Ministres  Pl&iipotentiaires  absent  par  cpng€ ; 

Vu  les  Ordonnances  Royales  des  7  Juillet  1834  et  27  Juiflet  1845 ; 

Vu  Particle  16  du  decret  du  9  Novembre  1853,  rendu  en  execution  de  la  loi  du  9  Juin 
pr^cfedent,  aux  termes  duquel  les  fonctionnaires  et  employes  civils  peuvent  obtenir  chaque 
ann^e  un  cong€  ou  une  autorisation  d'absence  de  quinze  jours,  sans  subir  de  retenue  sur 
leur  triutement; 

Consid^rant  que  les  dispositions  consacr^es  par  les  articles  9  et  1 1  pr^it^s  de  TarrSt^ 
du  24  Vendfemiaire,  an  VI.,  ne  sont  plus  en  rapport  avec  les  charges  de  representation 
imposees  aux  chefs  des  principales  missions  diplomatiques ; 

Consid^rant,  d'ailleurs,  qu'U  importe  de  regler,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  chefs  de  poste 
diplomatique,  certaines  situations  qui  ont  ^te  prevues  par  aucune  des  dispositions  r6glemen- 
taires  existantes ; 

Considerant,  en  outre,  qu'il  convient  de  determiner  d'une  mani^re  precise  les  charges  et 
obligations  des  Ambassadeurs  ou  Ministres  P16nipotentiaires  absents  par  cong6  ou  pour 
affaires  de  service,  envers  les  agents  secondaires  charges  de  les  remplacer  ; 

Qu'enfin,  il  est  n^cessaire  de  statuer  sur  quelques  dispositions  g^n^ralefl,  apjdicables  aux 
agents  consulaires  comme  aux  agents  diplomatiques,  lesqueUes  sdkit  depms  longtemps 
consacrees  par  I'usage,  mais  qui  n'ont  et6  jusqu'i  ce  jour  I'objet  d'aucun  reglement. 

Sur  le  rapport  de    notre    Ministre   Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Dfepartement  des  ASaires 
Etrang^res. 
.  Avons  decrfete  et  decrfetons  ce  qui  suit : 

TiTEE  I. — Chefs  de  Poste  Politique  en  CongL 

Article  1.  Les  chefs  de  mission  diplomatique  peuvent  obtenir,  chaque  annfee,  un  coiig& 
ou  ime  autorisation  d'absence  de  quinze  jours  avec  jouissance  de  leur  traitement  int^graL 

Art.  2.  Cette  p6riode  de  quinze  jours,  sans  aucune  retenue  de  traitement,  comprendra 
la  duree  du  voyage  d'aller.et  retour.. . 

Art  3.  Toutes  les  fois  que  les  chefs  de  poste  politique,  apr^s  avoir  demand^  et  obtenu 
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tin  coiig6  de  quinze  jours,  prolongeront  leur  absence  au  deli  de  ce  terme,  ils  perdront  tout  .  Appttdixi  No^  t, 
droit  au  b6n6nce  de  PArticle  1  du  present  decret     Dans  ce  cas  leur  traitement  sera  r6gl€  .---«.- 

conform^ment  aux  Articles  9  et  11  de  PArrSt^  du  24  Vendemiaire,  an  VI.,  et  les  charges 
d'affaires  qui  les  auront  remplaces  recevront  le  quart  du  traitement  des  titulaires,  &  dater 
du  jour  du  depart  de  ces  derniers. 

Art  4.  Dans  la  mtuation  determin^e  par  PArticle  1  ci-dessus,  le  titulaire  d'ua  poste 
diplomatique  n'ost  tenu  de  laisser  &  la  disposition  du  diarg^  d'affaires  qu'un  cabinet  de 
travail  et  le  local  affect^  au  service  de  la  chancellerie. 

Art  5.  Le  charg6  d'affaires,  dans  cette  mSme  situation,  n'est  admis  k  r^clamer  aucune 
indemnity,  soit  du  titulaire  du  poste,  soit  du  d^partement,  i  ndson  de  ses  fonctions 
int^rimaires. 

Art,  6.  Le  chef  de  poste  politique,  autorisfe  k  s'absenter  de  sa  residence  pour  un  temps 
exc^ant  quinze  jours,  mais  ne  d^passant  pas  deux  mois,  n'anra  i  remplir  envers  le  charge 
d'affaires  que  les  obligations  d^termin^es  k  I'Article  4  ci-dessus ;  dans  ce  cas,  le  charg^ 
d'affaires  ne  sera  tenu  k  aucune  representation  quelconque.  Si  le  cong6  doit  exc^er 
deux  mois,  le  cbef  de  mission  aura  k  foumir  au  charg^  d'affaires  les  moyens  de  satisfaire 
axtx  exigences  de  sa  position  oflicielle.  II  mettra,  k  cet  effet,  k  la  disposition  de  ce  dernier 
celles  des  localit6s  de  son  habitation  qui  sont  indispensables  pour  constituer,  selon  les  con*- 
venances  et  les  usages  du  pays,  un  ^tat  de  maison  suffisant,  tellee  que  salon,  salle  k  manger, 
office,  cuisine.  Toutes  ces  pieces  devront  6tre  gamies  de  leur  mobilier  meublant  et  de 
tons  les  aecesaoires  necessaries  pour  le  service  de  table.  Le  service  des  domestiques  sera 
i  kt  charge  du  charg6  d'afl^irea 

Art  7.  Lorsque  pour  une  cause  quelconque  le  titulaire  du  poste  diplomatique,  ayant 
Tompu  son  6tablissement,  ne  sera  pas  en  mesure  de  remplir  les  obligations  que  lui  impose 
I'article  prfec^dent,  il  indemnisera  le  charge  d'affaires  en  lui  abandonnant  le  huiti^me  du 
traitement  integral  du  poste. 

TiTRE  n. — Agents  Politiques  Chefs  de  Poste^  appeUs  h  Paris  ou  en  Voyage  de  Service. 

Art  8.  Le  chef  d'une  mission  diplomatique,  appele  k  Paris  par  un  ordre  ^crit  du 
ministre  et  pour  affaires  de  service,  conservera  son  traitement  mtegral  si  son  absence 
n'eicSde  pas  quinze  jours  ;  si  son  absence  se  prolonge  au  d61i  de  quinze  jours,  il  n'aura 
droit,  k  dater  du  seizifime  jour  et  jusqu'au  terme  de  son  voyage,  qu'aux  trois-quarts  de  son 
traitement 

II  recevra,  en  outre,  dans  les  deux  cas,  ses  frais  de  voyage  d'aller  et  retour,  suivant  les 
fixations  etablies  par  le  r^glement  pour  les  voyages  de  service. 

Le  quart  disponible  du  traitement  du  chef  ae  poste  sera  attribue  au  charg6  d'affaires. 

Art  9.  Le  chef  d'une  mission  diplomatique,  autoris^  k  quitter  le  lieu  de  sa  residence 
officielle  pour  accompagner  le  souverain  aupr^s  duquel  il  est  accredit^,  soit  k  I'int^rieur 
du  pays  meme,  soit  hors  des  limites  de  son  territoire,  conservera  son  traitement  integral 
penaant  toute  la  duree  du  voyage. 

Dans  ce  cas,  le  secretaire  charg6  des  affaires  de  I'ambassade  ou  de  le  legation  n'aura 
droit  k  aucune  indemnity  et  ne  prendra  pas  le  titre  de  charge  d'affaires. 

Les  frais  de  voyage  du  chef  de  poste  seront  regies  comme  dans  le  cas  pr^vu  au 
precedent  article,  d'aprfes  les  fixations  etablies  pom*  les  voyages  de  service. 

TiTBE  III. — Dispositions  Genirales  additionnelles. 

Art.  10.  La  duree  de  tout  voyage  de  service,  lors  m^me  que  pendant  ce  voyage 
I'ftgent  diplomatique  ou  consulaire  n'aurait  pu  recevoir  aucun  traitement,  sera  compile 
comme  temps  de  service,  pourvu  que  le  trajet  ait  et^  effectu6  par  les  voies  les  plus  directes 
et  sans  interruption  volontaire  de  la  part  de  I'agent 

Art  11.  La  duree  de  tout  voyage  de  service  sera  ^galement  compt^e  connne  temps  de 
ffrade  dans  le  nouvel  emploi,  lorsque  I'agent  aura  reellement  exero6  ce  nouvel  emploi 
2  I'issue  de  son  voywe. 

Art.  12.  L'agent  tstulaire  d'une  residence  consulaire,  appel^  momentan^ment  k  faire 
Finterim  d'lm  autre  poste,  recevra  le  moiti6  de  chacun  des  traitements  affect^s  k  ces  deux 
poetes. 

Art  13.  L'^l^ve  consul  en  con^6  perd  la  jouissance  de  son  indemnit6  de  table  et  de 
logement,  k  dater  du  jour  oh  il  quitte  le  poste  auquel  il  6tait  attach^. 

Art  14.  L'^l^ve  consul  qui  devient  g6rant  du  consulat  et  qui  touche,  en  cette 
quality,  la  moiti6  du  traitement  du  titulaire  du  poste,  cesse  de  recevoir  son  indemnity  de 
table  et  de  logement  pendant  la  dur6e  de  son  interim. 

Alt.  15.  l^utes  dispositions  des  arrStes,  ordonnances  ou  r6glements  contraires  aux 
pET^aentes  sont  et  demeurent  abrog^es. 

Art  16.  Notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  D^partement  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  est 
cltaxg^  de  I'execution  du  present  d^ret 

Tait  au  Palais  de  St  Cloud,  le  18  Aofit  1856. 

(signe)        Napoleon. 
Tar  I'Empereur. 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  D^partement 
des  Affaires  Etrangdres, 

(signe)        A.  Walewski. 
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Enclosure  11,  in  No,  8. 

Extract  from  the  Royal  Ordonnance  of  26  April  1845. 

Lo|(is  Philippe,  Roi  des  Fran9ai8,  k  tons,  presents  et  k  venir,  Salut. 
Sur  le  Rapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  D6partement  des  Affidres 
Etrangdres ; 

Vu  notre  ordonnance  du  20  Aout  1833 ; 

Le  Comite  de  Legislation  de  notre  Conseil  d'Etat  entendu ; 

Nous  avons  ordonn^  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit: — 

•  •  •  •  • 

Article  4.  Sont  admis  &  concourir  aux  postes  consulaires,  dans  la  proportion  ci-apr^ 
d6termin6e,  sayoir : 

Aux  Consulat8-66n^raux — 

•  •  •  *  * 

2.  Les  premiers  secretaires  de  nos  ambassades  et  de  nos  legations,  les  uns  et  lea  autres 
aprSs  cinq  ans  de  services,  dont  trois  au  moins  dans  leur  grade  respectif. 

Aux  Consulats  de  premidre  classe — 

***** 

2.  Les  secr6tw:e8  de  nos  legations  et  les  seconds  secretaires  de  nos  ambassades, 
les  uns  et  les  autres,  aprds  cinq  ans  de  services,  dont  trois  au  moins  dans  leur  grade 
respectif. 

Aux  Consulats  de  seconde  class — 

•  *  •  •  • 

2.  Les  attaches  pay^s  de  nos  ambassades  et  de  nos  legations,  aprSs  cinq  ans  de  services 
retribu6s  en  cette  quality. 


Enclosure  12,  in  No.  8. 

ExTRAiT  du  Registre  des  ArrStfes  du  Directoire  Executif,  du  24  Vend^mijure,  an  VL 

Le  Directoire  Ex6cutif,  apr^  avoir  entendu  le  Ministre  des  Relations  ExterieureSy 
arrfite  ce  qui  suit : — 

Article  1.  Le  traitement  de  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  cessera  du  jour  de  la 
reception  de  sa  lettre  de  rappel,  &  moms  que  la  lettre  de  rappel  ne  porte  order  de  rester 
jusqu'^  I'arriv^e  du  successeur,  auquel  cas  le  traitement  contmuerajusqu' 4  cette  ^poque. 
Les  frais  de  son  retour  seront  allouls  suivant  les  tarifis. 

2.  Le  traitement  de  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  qui  va  remplir  un  poste  non 
occupe,  commencera  du  mois  de  son  depart  de  Paris  ou  du  lieu  de  sa  residence ;  savoir, 
pour  le  mois  entier,  s'il  part  avant  le  16 ;  et  pour  la  moitie  du  mois  seulement,  s'il  part 
apr^s  le  15. 

3.  Le  traitement  de  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  qui  va  remplir  un  poste  encore 
occup^,  commencera  du  jour  de  son  arrivee  au  dit  poste,  et  de  la  remise  par  lui  faite  &  son 
predecesseur  de  la  lettre  qui  le  rappelle. 

4.  II  pourra  Stre  paj6  un  quartier  d'avance  de  son  traitement  k  tout  agent  politique 
ou  consulcure,  avant  son  depart  pour  le  lieu  de  sa  destination,  sans  que  Tattente  de  cette 
avance  soit  un  pr6texte  pour  differer  de  s'j  rendre ;  il  n'aura  droit  ensuite  au  quartier 
suivant  que  lors  de  son  echeance. 

5.  Au  moyen  du  traitement  qui  sera  fixe  aux  agents  politiques  et  consulaires,  ils 
seront  cbargls  du  paiement  de  leurs  secretaires  particuliers  ou  chanceliers,  de  I'entretien 
de  la  secretairerie  ou  chancellerie,  des  frais  de  bureau,  du  loyer  de  leur  maison,  de  leur 
entretien  domestique,  et  de  toutes  les  depenses  quelconques  qui  ne  sont  pas  ordonn^ 
pour  le  service  public. 

6.  II  ne  leur  sera  allou6  dans  les  etats  qu'ils  foumiront  a  la  fin  de  chaque  quartier,  que 
le  port  des  d^p^ches  officielles  qu'ils  recevront;  le  coAt  des  gazettes,  pamphlets,  et  ouvragea 
nouveaux  sur  les  affaires  politiques  du  pays,  qu'ils  seront  charg^  d'envoyer  au  Departe- 
ment  des  Relations  Exterieures ;  la  depense  des  courriers  qu'ils  pourront  envoyer  dans  les 
occasions  importantes ;  les  depenses  secretes  et  accidentelles  qui,  au  prealable,  auraient 
6ik  autoris^es  ou  commandoes  par  des  decisions  subsOquentes  au  present  arrStO. 

7.  Sont  exceptOs  des  deux  articles  precedents,  les  consulats  du  Levant  et  de  Barbarie^ 
mais  seulement  pour  les  depenses  extraordinaires,  entretien  du  pavilion,  paiement  des 
janissaires,  et  donatives  d'usage  autorisees  jusqu'ici,  et  en  attendant  ime  fixation  nouyelle. 

8.  Le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures  rldigera  et  adressera  incessamment  k  tous  les 
agents  politiques  et  consulaires,  des  instructions  formelles  sur  le  r^glement  de  leurs 
depenses  et  Tordre  de  leur  comptabilitO. 

9.  Les  agents  politiques  ou  consulaires  absents  par  con^6  jouiront  de  la  moiti6  de  leur 
traitement,  d  compte  du  jour  oil  ils  quitteront  leur  residence,  jusqu'au  jour  oik  ils  y 
reprendront  leurs  fonctions. 

10.  L'autre  moitie  du  traitement  des  agents  consulaires  absents  par  conge  sera  allou^e 
aux  vice-consuls  qui  les  remplaceront ;  et  si  ceux-ci  sont  suppled  eux-mSmes  dans  le 
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pofite  qu'ils  quittent^  pour  aller  g^rer  un  consulate  leurs  suppliants  auront  la  moilie  du   Appeniit,  No.  u 
traitement  attache  &  ce  poste.  ^  

11.  L'autre  moiti^  du  traitement  des  Ministres  Pl^nipotentiaires  absents  par  conge  sera 
r^serv^e ;  savoir,  un  quart  k  la  d6charge  du  D^partement  des  Relations  Ext^rieures,  et 
l'autre  quarf'  au  profit  du  secretaire  de  legation  charg^  d'affaires ;  et  comme  le  ministre 
doit  conserver  sa  maison  mont^e^  i  moins  d'ordre  contraire,  le  secretaire  de  legation 
continuera  d'en  avoir  la  jouissance ;  mais  le  ministre  en  conge  devra  en  payer  le  loyer  sur 
la  moitie  du  traitement  qui  lui  est  accordSe. 

12.  Les  dispositions  du  present  arrSte  seront  immediatement  applicables^  et  tons  les 
Arretfes  prfecedents,  diffiSrents  ou  contraires,  sont  rapportfes. 

Le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures  est  charge  de  rex6cution  du  present  arret^^  qui 
ne  sera  pas  imprim6. 

Pour  expedition  conforme, 
Le  President  du  Directoire  Ex^cutif, 
Par  le  Directoire  Executif,  (signe)        L.  M.  Revelliire'Lepeaux. 

Le  Secr6taire-Gen6ral, 

(signe)         Lagarde. 


Enclosure  13,  in  No.  8. 

ExTiuiT  du  Registre  des  Arrgt^s  du  Directoire  Ex^cutif,  du  28  Vendemiaire,  an  VI. 

Le  Directoire  Executif,  apr^s  avoir  entendu  le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures ; 

Considerant  qu'il  est  n^cessaire  de  fixer  d'une  mani^re  qui  ne  prSte  plus  k  I'arbitraire, 
tant  en  raison  de  I'exigence  du  service  exterieur,  que  de  I'economie  dont  il  est  suscep- 
tible, les  frais  de  premier  etablissement  et  de  voyage  des  agents  politiques  et  con- 
sidaires,  arrSte  ce  qui  suit : — 

Frais  de  Premier  Etablissement. 

Article  1.  II  sera  accord^  avant  leur  depart,  aux  envoy's  ou  ministres  residents  ou 
charge  d'affaires,  consuls-generaux,  consuls  ou  vice-consuls,  nommes  pour  aller  resider 
en  pays  etrangers,  une  somme  pour  frais  de  premier  etablissement. 

Art.  2.  Le  maximum  de  cette  somme  sera  indistinctement  du  tiers  des  appointements 
annuels  accordes  aux  agents  politiques  ou  consulaires  susdits ;  mais  k  chaque  mutation, 
il  y  aura  fixation  du  fonds  necessaire  au  premier  etablissement,  et  le  Ministre  des  Relations 
£xterieures  est  charge  de  prendre  k  cet  effet  des  informations  sur  I'exigence  de  chaque 
localite. 

Art.  3.  S'il  arrivait  qu'un  des  agents  politiques  ou  consulaires  susdits  fut  envoye  k 
une  nouvelle  destination  sans  avoir  occup6  la  residence  pour  laquelle  il  avait  re9U 
I'indemnite  du  premier  etablissement,  il  en  tiendrait  compte  sur  I'indemnite  et  les 
appointements  attaches  k  sa  nouvelle  mission. 

Art  4.  Dans  le  cas  oii  un  des  agents  susdits  qui  aurait  re9U  son  indemnite  serait 
remplace  avant  son  depart  sans  Stre  nomme  k  une  autre  mission  exterieure,  il  restituera 
immediatement  la  totaUte  de  cette  indemnite  k  son  successeur. 

Art  5.  Lorsqu'un  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  passera  k  une  nouvelle  destination 
exterieure,  avant  dix-nuit  mois  d'exercice  et  de  residence  effective  dans  son  poste  pre- 
cedent, les  trois-quarts  de  I'indemnite  qu'il  aura  re9ue  pour  celui-ci  seront  imputes  sur 
rindemnite  qu'il  devra  recevoir  pour  sa  nouvelle  destination ;  la  retenue  ne  sera  que  de 
moitie  lorsque  la  residence  effective  aura  dure  plus  de  dix-huit  mois,  et  I'indemnite 
attachee  k  son  nouveau  poste  ne  sera  pleine  qu'apres  trois  ans  revolus  dans  le  precedent. 

Art  6.  Le  Directoire  Executif  se  reserve  de  statuer  particulifirement  sur  les  indemnites 
k  accorder  dans  les  lieux  de  residence  oii  il  existait  une  maison  ou  mobilier  nationaux, 
ainsi  que  dans  ceux  oii  I'autorite  locale  pourvoit  au  logement  et  k  I'ameublement  de 
I'agent  de  la  republique. 

Frais  de  Route. 

Art  7.  Les  frais  de  poste  des. agents  politiques  et  consulaires  envoy es  en  mission  ou 
revenant  en  France,  leur  seront  alloues  conformement  au  tarif  suivant,  excepte  lorsqu'ils 
reviendront  par  conge,  ou  voyageront  pour  leurs  affairs  personnelles,  savoir : — 

Fr.      c. 
Aux  Ministres  du  premier  et  second  ordre,  k  Londres,  Vienne, 

Madrid,  Petersbourg,  et  Constantinople   -        -        -        -     30      -  par  poste. 
Aux  Ministres  k  Philadelphie,  Berlin,  Lisbonne,  Stockholm, 

Copenhague,  La  Haye,  Naples,  et  prSs  des  Republiques 

Italienne  et  Suisse  -------24-         „ 

A  tons  les  autres  Ministres         --        -        -        -        -20-         „ 

Aux  Residents  et  Consuls-Generaux  -        -        -        -        -16-         „ 

Aux  Consuls     ---------12-         „ 

Aux  Secretaires  de  Legation  et  Vice-Consuls      -        -        -     10      -  „ 

Aux  Chanceliers  et  Drogmans  directement  nommes  et  salaries 

par  le  Grouvemement      -------75O         „ 
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Appendix,  No*,  i.       Art  8.  Loraque  lea  agents  politiquee  ou  consulaircB  devront  passer  la  mer  pour  m 

---r-  rendre  k  leur  destination,  il  leur  sera  accord^  passage  aux  frais  de  la  r^ublique^  par 

le  D^partement  de  la  Marine,  sor  les  yaisseaux  publies ;  et  s^ils  passent  snr  des  vaisseaux 

marchands,  les  ordonnateurs  des  ports  r^gleront  leur  passage  Buiyant  le  prix  ordinaire  des 

travers^es. 

Art.  9.  Les  dispositions  du  present  arrSt^  seront  imm^diatement  appUcablcfl  anx  agents 

qui  auront  ddj^  re9U  leurs  frais  de  premier  etablissement,  et  pourraient  ci-apr^  Stre 

envoy 6s  dans  d'autres  residences,  ainsiqu'cl  ceuxqui,  d6j&  nom]n6s,ne  sont  pas  encore  partia 

Art.  10.  Tous  les  arrSt^s  pr^c^dents,  relatifs  aux  firais  de  premier  ^tablissement  et  finds 

de  voyage  des  agents  politiques  et  consulcures,  sont,  rappjort^s. 

Lm  Ministres  des  Belations  Ext^rieures  et  de  la  Marine  sont  charges  de  Tex^ution  da 
pr&ent  arrSte,  qui  ne  sera  point  imprim^. 

Pour  expedition  confonne, 

Le  President  du  Directoire  Ex^cutif, 

(sign^)        L.  M.  ReveUiire'Lepeeatx. 
Par  le  Directoire  Ex^cutif, 

Le  Secretaire-General, 

(signe)         LcLgatde. 


Enclosure  14,  in  No.  8. 

Obdonnakce  du  Boi  qui  alloue,  dans  certains  cas,  des  Tndtements  Sp^ciaux  anx 
Agents  Diplomatiques  ou  Consulaires. 

Au  Palais  de  Neuilly,  le  27  Juillet  1845. 

Louis  Philippe,  Roi  des  Fran9ais,  k  tous  presents  et  i  venir,  »Edut. 

Vu  nos  ordonnances  et  reglement,  en  date  des  7  Juillet  1834,  1  Ao6t  1835,  et  30  Oo- 
tobre  1843,  sur  les  traitements  des  agents  politiques  ou  consulaires  ^ui  se  Ixouvent  en 
inactivity,  en  cong^,  ou  appel^s  et  retenus  &  Paris  par  ordre  et  pour  affaire  de  service. 

Considerant  que  ces  ordonnances  et  reglement  ont  determine  et  limite  les  droits  que 
des  situations  accidentelles  peuvent  donner  ^  nos  agents,  mais  qu'il  est  utile  de  rassembler 
dans  une  seule  et  meme  ordonnance  toutes  les  re^es  etablies ; 

Sur  le  Eapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  dee  AfEaires  Etrangdres ; 

Nous  avons  ordonne  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit : — 

Article  1.  Les  agents  diplomatiques  ou  consulaires  dont  les  fondions  auront  ete 
suspendues  pour  une  cause  etrang^re  au  merite  de  leurs  services,  et  qui  ne  seront  pas 
admissibles  au  traitement  d'inactivite,  pourront,  en  vertu  d'une  decision  speciale  emanee 
de  nous,  recevoir  la  moitie  du  traitement  assigne  au  poste  dont  ils  sont  titulaires,  pendant 
un  espace  de  temps  qui,  sauf  des  circonstances  particuliSres  sur  lesquelles  nous  nous 
teservons  de  statuer,  ne  devra  pas  exceder  ime  annee. 

Art.  2.  Cette  allocation  ne  pourra  etre  redamee,  par  Pagent  rappeie,  que  dans  le  cas 
oijl  il  ne  serait  pas  remplace  et  oi  le  traitement  de  I'emploi  continuerait  uetre  porte  aa 
Budget. 

Art.  3.  Lorsqu'un  agent  rappeie  et  retenu  en  France  pour  un  motif  politique  ne  sera 
pas  autorise  ik  rompre  TetabUssement  qu'il  aura  forme  dans  le  lieu  de  sa  residence  officielle, 
une  partie  de  son  traitement  pourra  lui  Stre  conservee,  en  indenmite  de  ses  depenses 
obligees,  telles  que  loyer,  entretien  de  mobiHer,  cbevaux,  domeetiques,  &c.  Cette  quotite 
ne  pourra  jamais  exceder  la  moitie  du  traitement,  pendant  les  six  premiers  mois,  et  ajHids 
ce  terme  elle  sera  reduite  dans  les  proportk>ns  suivantes : — 

Fmta. 

Four  les  Agents  Politiques  ayant  un  traitement  de  tn»s  eent  mille 

francs       -.---.--..-  70,000 

Idem  de  deux  cent  ik  trois  cent  mille  francs    -----  50,000 

Idem  de  cent  cinquante  &  cent  quatre-vingt  mille  francs         -        -  40,000 

Idem  de  cent  un  a  cent  cinquante  mille  francs        •        -        -        -  30,000 

Idem  de  cent  mille  francs,  sans  logement       -        -        -        .        -  30,000 

Idem  de  cent  mille  francs,  avec  logement       -----  20,000 

Idem  de  soixante  &  quatre-vingt-dix  mille  francs    -        -        -        -  25,000 

Idem  de  cinquante  mille  francs     -------  18,000 

Idem  de  quarante  ^  quarante-cinq  mille  francs       -        -        -        -  15,000 

Idem  de  vingt-cinq  a  trente-cinq  mille  francs         -        -        -        -  12,000 

Pour  les   Consuls-Generaux  ayant  un  traitement  de  quarante  d 

quarante-cinq  miUe  francs         -------  15,000 

Meme  grade,  de  vingt-cinq  d,  trente-six  mille  francs  .  -  -  12,000 
Les  Consuls  de  premiere  classe  ayant  un  traitement  de  quarante 

mille  francs  recerront       --------  12,000 

Les  Consuls  de  premie  elasse  ayant  on  traitement  de  vingt  & 

trente  mille  francs    ---------  10,000 

M6me  grade,  de  quinze  &  dix-huit  mille  francs       -        -        -        -  6,000 

Meme  grade,  de  dix  i  douze  mille  francs  -  -  *  -  -  5,000 
Les  Consuls  de  deuxidme  classe  ayant  un  traitement  de  vingt  rniOe 

francs  recevront        ---------  6,000 

MSme  grade,  de  quinze  &  dix-huit  mille  francs      -        -        .        -  5,000 

M^e  spntde^  de  huit  &  douze  mille  francs     -        -        •        -        *  4,000 

Les 
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Lea  agents  oonsulaires  non  oompria  dans  lea  cat%orie6  ci-dessus  recevront  lo  traite-   App^&dix,  No,  li' 
ment  de  cong^.  ^,^„^^. 

'   Art.  4.  La  jouiseance  du  demi-traitement  acoord^  aux  agents  en  coDg6  yolontaire  est 
bom6e  i  six  mois^  k  dater  de  leur  arrivee  en  France. 

Art.  5.  Les  agents  en  conge  qui,  apr^s  un  sejour  de  six  mois  en  France^  recevraient 
de  nous,  sur  un  rapport  motivS  present^  par  notre  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrang^res^ 
I'ordre  de  rester  &  Jraris  pour  affaire  de  service,  toucheront  une  moitie  du  traitement 
ordinaire  de  leur  emploi,  jusqu'au  terme  du  travail  special  dont  ils  auront  €i&  charg^s^  ou 
jusQu'^  nouvel  ordre  de  notre  part 

Art.  6.  Les  secretaires  d'ambassade  ou  de  legation  qui,  k  dater  de  ce  jour,  seront 
^p^di^s  k  Paris  en  courriers,  et  qui  ne  devront  pas  retoumer  immediatement  k  leur  poste^ 
pourront  recevoir  k  Paris  la  totality  de  leur  traitement  pendant  trois  mois,  si  notre 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  n'a  pas  dispose  de  la  moitie  de  ce  traitement  en  favour 
d'un  attach^  qui^  sans  avoir  de  traitement  personnel,  serait  charg^  de  suppleer  le  secre- 
taire absent. 

Art.  7.  Lorsqu'en  vertu  d'une  autorisation  ministerielle,  un  secretaire  exp^die  en 
courrier  prolongera  son  sejour  en  France  plus  de  trois  mois,  il  ne  pourra  recevoir  alors  que 
lo,  traitement  de  conge,  a  moins  qu'il  ne  soit  dans  le  cas  d'exception  indique  k  1' Article  5. 

Art.  8.  Toutes  dispositions  des  ordonnances  et  reglements  contraires  aux  presented 
iont  et  demeurent  abrogees. 

Art.  9.  Notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires  Etrangfires  est 
charge  de  Texecution  de  la  presente  ordonnance,  qui  sera  inseree  au  Bulletin  des  Lois. 

(signe)         Louis  Philippe. 
Par  le  Roi, 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Affaires  EtrangSres, 

(signe)         Guizot 


—  No.  9.  — 

Eail  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  i2tc#«e/Z.— -(Beceived  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  18  December  1860. 

YouB  Lordship  having  been  pleased  by  your  circular  Despatch  of  the  25th  October 
last,  to  express  a  desire  to  be  furnished  witii  any  observations  which  the  experience  of 
Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  them  on  the  present  constitution 
md  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  coimtry,  and  with  any  suggestions  which 
may  occur  to  them  for  its  improvement,  I  propose  in  this  Despatch  to  answer  your  Lord- 
ahip's  appeal,  and  feel  sure  thiat,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  your  Lordship 
wiU  excuse  me  if  I  draw  somewhat  largely  on  your  patience. 

I  begin  wi&  the  lowest  grade  in  the  service,  that  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  I  have 
no  scruple  in  saying  at  once  that  the  system  which  now  prevails  of  obtaining  unpaid  labour 
for  an  unlimited  length  of  time  should  be  put  an  end  to.  I  am,  and  always  nave  been, 
an  advocate  for  giving  a  salary  to  an  attache  from  the  moment  on  which  he  receives  Ae 
Queen's  nomination.  If,  however,  a  probationary  trial,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is 
tbought  advisable  for  aspirants  to  Ae  diplomatic  service,  let  the  period  during  which  the 
probation  is  to  last  be  fixed  once  for  all ;  but  let  the  youth  be  certain  that  if,  at  the 
termination  of  that  period,  he  shall  have  conducted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
feraperi(»r8,  he  will  become  a  salaried  member  of  the  service. 

It  ma}r  not  be  inapposite  here  to  call  to  mind  the  origin  of  unpaid  attaches,  and  to  show 
-frhat  a  different  position  they  occupied  formerly  to  that  which  they  occupy  now.     I  believe 
that  at  Ae  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  only  assistance  afforded  by  the  Govem- 
Bient  to  die  chief  of  an  embassy  or  mission,  was  that  of  a  secretary ;  but  the  Ambassador 
cnr  minister  was  allowed  to  name  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  who,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, were  officially  recessed  as  attached  to  him,  and  whom  he  could  employ  on 
tiie  public  service  as  he  might  deem  usefuL     The  post  of  an  attache  was  constantly  mled 
in.  those  days  by  young  men  of  family  and  fortune,  who  desired  to  pass  a  few  months 
a^eeably  abroad,  and  who  could  succeed  in  finding  a  friendly  protector  at  some  foreign 
Court.     The  consequence  was  that  attaches  were  looked  upon  as  the  personal  friends  of 
tlie  Ambassador  or  minister.     They  formed  part  of  his  family,  and  lived  at  his  table,  and 
Bometimes  altogether  in  tiis  house,  which  in  itself  was  an  equivalent  to  a  limited  salary. 
Sat,  on  the  ouier  hand,  they  were  not  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  permanent 
^Bpl(Mnatic  staff  of  the  coimtry.     The  services  they  miffht  render  gave  them  no  positive 
eiftim  to  promotion,  and,  as  a  natural  corollary,  tlie  Ambassador  or  minister  could  get  rid 
o£  i^em,  should  dieir  conduct  require  it,  or  his  caprice  dictate  it.    Now,  matters  are 
entirely  changed.     The  unpaid  attaches,  being  appointed  by  the  Government,  have  no 
longer  any  claim  on  the  permanent  hospitality  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
Inxt  few  places  where  they  are  stiU  daily  admitted  to  the  family  table.    When  I  add  that 
.  ilie  expenses  of  living  and  lod^g  abroad  have  increased  enormously  within  the  last  few 
yiGBX^y  the  difference  between  3ie  position  of  'die  unpsdd  attache  now  and  formerly  is  still 
-gg^ore  striking.     Add  to  this  that  an  aspirant  to  the  diplomatic  service  must  now  undergo 
ajx  examination  (a  very  excellent  innovation)  before  ne  can  be  permanently  appointed  to 
c    4^4^*  z  z  4  an 
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Appendix,  No«  i;    an  embassy  or  mission  abroad,  and  the  balance  between  the  old  and  the  new  sjstem  may 
-!-— --  be  struck  thus :  Under  the  first,  expenses  of  living  defrayed,  but  no  claim  whatever  on 

tiie  Grovemment,  and  no  examination  required.  Under  the  second,  no  admission  into  the 
service  without  previous  examination,  no  expenses  defrayed,  but  a  contingent  claim  for 
promotion  on  the  Government — I  say  contingent,  because  even  now  there  is  no  positive 
obligation  on  the  Minister  to  promote  an  unpaid  attach^,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
services.  The  Foreign  OflSce  List  would,  I  fancy,  furnish  more  than  one  example  of 
attaches  serving  with  credit  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  without  salary,  while  they  under- 
went at  the  same  time  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  juniors  promoted  over  their  heads. 

In  thus  advocating  the  cause  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
arguing  that  they  are  unfairly  treated.  W  hen  a  young  man  enters  the  diplomatic  service, 
he  does  so  with  his  eyes  open,  to  the  chance  of  working  several  years  without  remunera- 
tion. But  I  think  the  prmciple  itself,  of  exacting  work  without  pay,  is  a  bad  one.  It  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  subversive  of  good  discipline,  because  no  chiei  likes  to  exercise  even  a 
necessary  authority  over  an  unsalaried  subordinate,  while  the  subordinates  themselves 
are  not  unnaturally  apt  to  grow  careless  under  a  system  which  leaves  them  so  long  in 
suspense. 

1  have  no  observations  to  make  respecting  the  secretaries  and  the  two  categories  of  paid 
attaches,  except  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  follow  the  French  system,  and 
name  the  latter  second  and  third  secretaries.  This  change  was  adopted  in  the  French 
service,  because  it  was  found  that  other  Govemments.gave  that  rank  to  persons  fulfilling 
exactly  the  same  duties  as  the  French  paid  attaches,  and  the  latter  were  sometimes  placed 
thereby  in  an  unfair  position  at  foreign  Courts. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  junior  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  service  to  obtain  their  commissions  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  possible 
now. 

Promotion  has  of  late  years  been  distributed,  generally  speaking,  with  so  much  impar- 
tiality, that  there  is  but  little  room  for  remark  on  that  head.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the 
profession,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  wise  or  right  to  limit  a  Minister  in  the  selection  of 
agents  to  important  posts ;  but  in  the  junior  branches  it  would,  I  conceive,  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  were  the  young  men  taught  to  feel  that  their  promotion  depended 
in  a  measure  upon  themselves,  and  that,  with  steady  conduct  and  assiduous  attention  to 
their  duties,  they  might  be  confident  of  not  seeing  others  advanced  over  their  heads. 

K  it  were  possible  to  introduce  any  system  by  which  the  junior  members  would  feel 
that  their  promotion  depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  their  performing  their  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  chief,  an  authority  which  is  sometimes  wanted  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  For  instance,  were  a  chief  obliged  hj  his  instructions  to  furnish  a 
half-yearly  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  to  his  satisfaction  with  his  subordinates,  it  is 
pbvious  that  a  hint  from  him,  when  necessary,  respecting  any  irregularity  or  carelessness 
he  may  remark,  would  carry  greater  weight  with  it  than  when,  as  now,  the  only  remedy- 
he  has  is  in  a  spontaneous  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  penalty  would  be 
certain  were  the  warning  to  be  neglected.  Nor  would  there  be  any  danger  of  an  abuse 
of  this  half-yearly  report,  since  any  party  considering  himself  wronged  by  it  would  have 
an  appeal  to  your  Lordship's  office.  On  the  other  hand,  some  certainty  should  exist  that 
favourable  reports  would  ensure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  promotion  according  to 
seniority. 

While  on  the  subject  of  promotion,  I  venture  to  observe,  that  your  Lordship  would  do 
well  to  institute  some  penalty  for  those  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  refuse  a  post  when 
offered  to  them.  It  should  be  understood,  that  such  refusal  does  away  with  any  claims 
which  seniority  may  otherwise  give. 

Another  point  on  which  I  solicit  your  Lordship's  attention  is  the  advisability  of  never 
leaving  the  junior  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place.  Two  years  should, 
I  think,  be  the  utmost  limit  of  a  residence  at  one  post,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
have  the  advantage,  in  the  course  of  their  early  career,  of  residing  at  one  or  other  of  the 

freat  Courts,  by  which  they  will  become  better  acquainted  with  questions  of  importance, 
t  is  presumed  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  invent  a  sort  of  roster,  by  which  these  changes 
of  residence  might  be  governed.  If  any  plan  of  this  sort,  however,  should  be  adopted,  the 
travelling  expenses  incurred  thereby  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  public.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  joumies  of  attaches  gomg  to  their  posts  lor  the  first  time  should  be 
paid. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  supposition  that  the  services  at  home  and 
abroad,  now  under  your  Lordship's  direction,  are  to  remain  distinct ;  but  I  must  at  the 
same  time  confess  myself  to  be  an  advocate  for  their  complete  aidalgamation. 

The  clerks  in  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Office  would,  I  conceive,  profit  as  much  from  an 
occasional  residence  abroad  as  the  secretaries  and  attaches  of  Her  Majesty's  foreiga 
missions  would  gain  by  an  occasional  residence  in  England.  If  I  saw  how  this  system 
could  be  extended  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  foreign  services  I  should  equally  advocate 
its  application.  But  if  the  junior  branches  of  the  two  services  are  amalgamated,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  those  who  now  enter  the  Foreign  Office  with  no  expectation  beyond  that  of 
rising  to  a  chief  clerkship,  will  be  as  eligible  as  any  one  else  to  a  mission  abroad.  .  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  chief  clerks  might  be  assimilated  to  secretaries  of  embassy,  the  second 
clerks  to  secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  junior  clerks  to  attaches,  in  one  or  more  ranks^ 
as  may  be  deemed  most  convenient ;  and  when  I  say  assimilated,  I  mean  that  there  Bhoul<l 
be  a  constant  change  going  on  between  the  home  and  foreign  services. 
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The  ^Hfficttlty  in  questions  of  this  nature  is  to  make  a  beginning,  and  it  seems  to  me  that   Appendix,  No.  !• 

the  plan,  if  adopted,  should  first  be  brought  into  operation  in  the  junior  grades,  and  so  be  '  

gradually  introduced  into  the  upper.      That  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  would 
eyentuaUy  be  improved  by  it  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  ^       :     .     . 

Such  are  the  observations  which,  in  compliance  witii  your  Lordship's  invitation,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you ;  but  as  some  of  them  might  seem  to  unoly  dissatisfaction 
with  the  services  of  attaches  (I  allude  to  those  which  advocate  the  half-yearly  notice  rf 
their  conduct),  I  beg  to  state  tiiat  such  is  not  my  feeling,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  recording  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  more  intelligent  and 
willing  body  of  voung  men  than  the  attaches  in  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  could 

not  well  be  lotmd.  ^ ,         ^ 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)         Cowley. 


—  No.  10.  — 
Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  18  December  1860. 

It  has  long  been  my  intention,  when  tiie  moment  should  arrive  for  me  to  retire  from 
Her  Majesty's  activfe  diplomatic  service,  and  when,  consequently,  any  observations  I 
might  make  with  regard  to  it  could  not  be  attributed  to  interested  motives,  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  whoever  might  be  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  certain 
points  connected  with  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  that  service  which  I  humbly  conceive 
are  susceptible  of  revision  and  improvement  If,  in  addressing  your  Lordship  at  present 
I  somewhat  depart  from  my  first  mtentions,  it  is  because  the  moment  at  which  an  inquiry 
16  being  instituted  into  the  general  efiiciency  of  the  service  aj^earsto  me  to  be  a  favour- 
able one  for  placing  before  vou  the  few  remarks  which  I  desire  to  make. 

The  first  point  which  I  thus  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordship's  consideration  is  the 
hardship  to  which  ambassadors  and  ministers  are  exposed  by  the  regulation  which  deprives 
them  01  half  their  salaries  whenever  they  may  be  absent  from  tiieir  posts  on  leave. 

Before  I  allude  to  the  consequences  which  this  regulation  indirectiy  produces  on  the 
eflBiciency  of  the  service,  allow  me  to  treat  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 

Eence.  No  ambassador  or  minister,  on  going  home  on  a  short  leave,  can  get  rid  of  his 
ouse,  sell  his  horses,  and  break  up  his  establishment  He  is  obliged  to  keep  them  all ; 
and  he  is,  moreover,  exposed  to  the  additional  expense  of  lodging  hmaself  while  on  leave, 
and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  his  journey  home  and  back  to  his  post 

The  answer,  no  doubt,  is  simple.  There  is  no  necessity  for  his  leaving  his  post,  and 
incurring  these  extra  expenses ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  reasoning  which,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  is  too  often  acted  upon,  but  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  eflSciency  of  tiie  service. 
I  hold  it  to  be  good  for  every  English  diplomatist  to  pay,  from  time  to  time,  a  visit  to  his 
country ;  the  ouener,  indeed,  that  he  does  so,  within  proper  limits,  the  better. 

Again,  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chief  gives  a  secretary  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  himself  into  notice,  and  of  preparing  himself  for  tiie  higher  funcuons  to  which 
he  aspires. 

These  advantages,  I  conceive,  are  greatiy  diminished  by  the  regulation  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  which  keeps  chiefs  at  meir  posts  more  than  is  good  either  for  tiiem  or 
for  others. 

I  venture,  then,  to  suggest,  tiiat  once  a  year,  or  certainly  once  in  two  years,  an 
ambassador  or  minister  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  post  lor  a  fixed  period,  during 
i^hich  his  appointments  shall  be  subject  to  no  deduction  whatever.  If  he  exceeds  that 
period,  let  mm  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  salary,  except  in  cases  specially  permitted  by 
the  ScNcretary  of  State,  who  can  then  impose  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

In  the  plan  which  I  thus  advocate  it  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  anv  extra  allowance 
for  the  secretary  while  acting  as  charge  d'affairea  This  may  at  first  sight  appear  hard ; 
but  I  would  beg  to  observe  that  he  is  not  necessarily  subjected  to  any  extra  expense. 
Nobody  expects  him  to  entertain,  and  I  hardly  doubt  that  there  are  few  gentlemen  m  the 
service  who  would  not  willingly  abandon  the  chances  which  they  now  have  of  here  and 
there  getting  an  extra  hundred  pounds  for  the  certainty  that  when  arrived  at  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession  tiiey  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  curtailment,  which  is  the 
rule  of  the  service  now. 

Others,  however,  I  am  well  aware,  may  entertain  a  different  opinion  upon  this  last 
point,  but  in  any  case  I  would  suggest  (I  urn  supposing  that  my  general  argument  is 
admitted)  that  the  ambassador  or  minister  going  on  leave  should  only  be  required  to  pay 
^e  extra  allowance  to  which  the  charge  d'affaires  is  entitied. 

I  come  now  to  a  second  observation,  which,  if  laid  before  tiie  public,  would,  I  am 
convinced,  however  useless  and  overpaid  tiie  ^plomatic  service  may  be  deemed  in  the 
eyes  of  some  persons,  be  generally  recognised  as  just  It  is  not  right  that  the  salaries 
of  the  foreign  diplomatic  service  should  be  subjected  to  the  income  tax  so  long  as  it  is 
a  peace  tax ;  as  a  war  tax  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject  A  few  words  will 
explain  mv  meaning.  The  income  tax,  as  a  peace  tax,  is  the  substitution  in  a  great 
measure  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation.     Now  it  is  obvious  that  persons  living  abroad  were 

0.47.  3  A  not 
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Appendix,  No.  1.    not  subject  to  the  indirect  taxation  which,  before  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  inre* 

Tailed  in  England.     They  were  subject  to  the  indirect  taxation  of  the  country  in  wnich 

ihey  lived.  So  that  the  present  condition  of  such  persons  is  that  they  now  pay  taxes  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Again,  one  of  the  main  argiunents  of  those  who  supported  the 
imposition  of  an  income  tax  in  England  was  that  articles  of  pritnary  and  general  necessity 
would  become  so  much  cheaper  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  indirect  taxation  that  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  revenue  would  be  counterbalanced  by  greater  cheapness  of  living. 
But  this  advantage  did  not  tell  in  favour  of  those  who  lived  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  a£5jined  that,  as  prices  fell  in  England,  they  rose  abroad.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
expenses  of  living  abroad  have  greatly  increased  within  the  last  15  years,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause. 

Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants,  therefore,  whose  salaries,  it  may  be  presumed,  were 
fixed  at  tiie  lowest  amount  that  would  enable  them  to  live  with  credit  at  a  time  when 
prices  on  the  Continent  were  lower  than  they  are  now,  have  not  only  to  contend  against 
nigher  prices  abroad,  but  they  are  subject  to  a  taxation  at  home  which  was  not  con- 
templated when  those  salaries  were  fixed,  without  in  any  way  partaking  of  the  benefits 
which  that  taxation  was  in  other  ways  to  produce. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  income  tax  presses  unfairly  upon  them. 

'     I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  any  relief  can  now  be  given  to  those  whose 

cause  I  advocate ;  and,  if  I  have  called  your  Liordship's  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  in 

the  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may  induce  you  to  view  with  greater  indidgence  the 

remarks  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  in  the  first  half  of  this  Despatch. 

The  third  and  last  point  on  which  I  have  to  remark  is  the  irregularity  attending  the 
payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,  and  of  the  advances  made  on  account  of  extraordmary 
expenses.  This  may  be  of  small  importance  to  persons  who  have  some  fortune  of  their 
own,  but  to  young  men  who  have  bttle  else  than  their  salaries  to  depend  upon,  it  is  of 
serious  consequence.  Surely,  if  the  diplomatic  salaries  cannot  be  paid  to  the  da^,  as  in 
other  services,  some  short  period  might  be  fixed  within  which  the  payment  might  be 
counted  upon. 

The  interest  which  your  Lordship  has  evinced  for  the  efficiency  and  well-being  of  the 
service  over  which  you  preside  assures  me  that,  whatever  may  be  your  appreciation  of  the 
remarks  I  have  made,  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  freedom  of  addressing  them  to  you. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)         Cowley. 


FRANKFORT. 


—  No.  11.— 
Sir  A.  Malet  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  4  January  186L) 

My  Lord,  Frankfort,  29  December  1860. 

In  replying  to  your  Lordship's  circular  of  the  25th  October,  my  observations  must  be 
confined  to  stating  the  experience  of  a  life  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  with  reference 
to  our  own  estabhshment ;  the  Germanic  Diet,  to  which  I  have  been  accredited  since  the 
year  1852,  though  entitled  by  Article  L  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Vienna  Conferences  of 
1820,  to  appoint  as  well  as  to  receive  plenipotentiaries,  having  never  exercised  that  right; 
and  the  smaller  States  comprised  in  my  commission  having  no  diplomatic  establishments 
deserving  attention. 

I  think,  therefore,  I  shall  best  respond  to  the  objects  of  your  Lordship's  circular,  by 
taking  such  a  review  of  the  separate  grades  of  our  own  service  as  my  own  experience 
suggests. 

1.  Clerks  of  Missions. — I  will  begin  by  referring  to  this,  the  lowest  office  in  anv  of  Her 
Majesty's  missions,  corresponding  with  the  chancehers  of  foreign  missions  of  similar  rank. 
This  is  always  an  inferior  and  paid  appointment,  but  the  duties  assigned  to  the  office 
depend  more  on  the  chief  of  the  mission  than  on  distinct  rules. 

in  some  cases  the  clerk  is  also  a  qualified  translator,  and  discharges  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  duties  usually  ascribed  to  attaches,  copying,  holding  keys  of  the  archives,  and  doing, 
in  fact,  more  of  the  business  of  the  legation  than  ought  fairlv  to  fall  to  his  share.  The 
chief  business  of  chanceliers  of  foreign  legations  is  in  attending  to  passports,  receiving 
applicants,  and  ascertaining  if  they  ought  to  have  access  to  the  superior  members  of  the 
mission ;  conveying  messages,  filing  newspapers  or  other  papers  not  precisely  in  the  nature 
of  archives ;  in  short  the  line  of  demarcation  between  his  duties  ana  those  of  the  attach^ 
is  clearly  drawn.  His  salary,  moreover,  is  either  wholly  or  partially  derived  from  office 
fees  on  passports  and  on  the  legalisation  of  documents,  from  neither  of  which  sources  is 
any  tax  levied  in  British  missions,  lliough  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  such  a  mode  of 
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raisi^  a  sum  which  might  be  applicable  to  defraying  some  part  at  least  of  the  expense  of    Appendix,  No.  1. 
an  oflfice  servant,  could  hardly  be  found  objectionable.  .  — 

Passports  are  probably  doomed  shortly  to  be  done  away  with,  but  wherever  there  is  a 
legation  numerous  documents  are  brought  for  legislation,  the  parties  interested  thus  avoid- 
ingthe  payment  of  consular  fees. 

The  surplus,  if  any,  of  fees  levied,  after  satisfying  the  above  demand,  might  be  applied 
to  defraying  the  cost  of  stationery  formerly  allowed  to  all  Her  Majesty's  missions,  whereas 
this  liberality  is  now  confined  to  the  Paris  Embassy, 

The  salary  of  clerks  in  our  missions  is  inadequate,  if  it  be  intended  they  should  support 
the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  this  oflScer  should  not  have  that  pretension, 
but  be  simply  a  man  of  integrity  and  good  education,  and  that  his  sphere  should  be  so 
defined  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  duties  clashing  with  those  of  the  attaches. 

Attaches, — Our  Government  usually  employ  young  men  for  an  indefinite  period  as 
unpaid  attaches. 

This  period  may  be  regarded  as  probationary.  The  system  of  giving  no  salary  compels 
conferiing  this  employment  on  those  alone  who  are  possessed  of  some  private  fortune,  and 
that  this  should  be  the  rule  is,  I  think,  highly  desirable  in  our  service.  This  qualification 
is  indeed  indispensable,  where  the  necessary  expense  incidental  to  a  life  apart  from  home, 
and  where  the  individual  is  thrown  nearly  whoUy  on  his  own  resources,  render  even  the 
moderate  salary  which  an  attache  obtains  when  placed  on  the  paid  list  quite  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  position  which  these  members  of  missions  are  considered  to  hold. 

By  remaining  a  certain  time  unpaid,  and  serving  in  different  countries,  these  young  men 
soon  have  the  means  of  judging  whether  their  resources  are  such  as  will  justify  them  in 
continuing  in  the  career. 

In  continental  countries  a  decided  preference  is  shown  by  all  Governments  for  employ- 
ing in  this  grade  of  the  profession  young  men  of  some  definite  rank  or  position ;  and  there 
is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  the  want  of  these  adjujicts  acts  as  a  virtual  disqualifi- 
cation, and  where,  as  occasionally  happens,  persons  of  inferior  birth  are  employed,  they 
meet  with  mortifications  discouraging  to  young  men  seeking  entrance  into  the  first  ranks 
of  foreign  society. 

Nevertheless,  wherever  there  is  refinement  of  manner  and  good  conduct,  they  are 
qualities  which  will  always  make  their  way ;  and  here  let  me  be  allowed  to  say,  that  too 
little  stress  is  often  laid  on  these  essential  qualifications — essential  not  only  to  success  in 
the  profession,  but  disposing  these  members  of  every  legation  to  be  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  to  regard  the  heacf  of  their  mission  with  respect. 

Such  discipline  and  respect  are  far  more  the  rule  in  foreign  missions,  and  much  benefit 
would  accrue  to  Her  Majesty's  service  from  their  greater  observance  in  our  own. 

As  regards  the  system  of  promotion  from  unpaid  to  paid  attacheships,  or  from  the  latter 
rank  to  that  of  secretary  of  legation,  seniority  shoula,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  the 
rule,  though  in  the  case  of  remarkable  capacity  or  qualification  for  a  particular  post  the 
faculty  of  selection  ought  not  to  be  excluded. 

Secretaries. — As  regards  secretaries  of  legation,  I  must  begin  by  stating  that,  in  foreign 
services,  you  seldom  find  men  beyond  a  certain  age  filling  the  post.  They  are  either 
pensioned,  promoted,  or  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other ;  often,  in  the  French  and  Austrian 
services,  by  transfer  to  consular  appointments. 

'The  disadvantages  and  hardship  of  keeping  a  man  in  a  subordinate  position  on  the  small 
salary  allotted  to  this  class  of  public  servants  is  detrimental  in  more  ways  than  one.  A 
public  servant  who  thinks  himself  hardly  used  is  never  efficient;  neither  is  it  an  agreeable 
or  easy  task  for  the  chief  of  a  mission  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  service  on  a  gentleman 
who  is  sometimes  not  only  his  senior  in  years,  but  in  the  profession. 

I  would  advocate  a  progressive  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation, 
especially  if  they  remained  unmarried. 

If  these  gentlemen  marry,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  they  are  indifferent  to  a 
hundred  or  two  more  or  less  in  their  incomes ;  and  I  think  it  desirable  that  a  check  should 
be  put  upon  marriages  in  the  junior  branches  of  diplomacy. 

Married  attaches  or  secretaries  are  neither  so  manageable  nor  so  well-disposed  to 
work  as  the  unmarried ;  they  are  sometimes  struggling  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
hindered  in  many  ways  from  iulfilling  their  duties.  Secretaries  in  this  position  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  all  that  is  incumbent  on  them  is,  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  onarge  d'affaires  in 
the  minister's  absence. 

Ministers. — ^With  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general  question  of  salaries,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  present  scale  dates,  with  trifling  changes,  from  the  year  1821,  and 
that  Government  seem  never  to  have  taken  into  consioeration  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
greater  number  of  European  capitals  has  since  that  date  been  doubled. 

The  scale  also  was  not  judiciously  framed ;  an  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  the  post 
I  now  hold.  No  one  conversant  with  the  rates  of  living  in  the  various  German  capitals 
can  comprehend  on  what  principle  the  allowances  of  the  mission  at  Frankfort  are  lower 
than  those  of  Hanover  and  Munich. 

Frankfort  is  the  most  expensive  of  these  three  residences,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
central  position  and  other  causes,  prices  of  all  kinds  have  augmented  in  this  city  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio  than  has  been  the  case  in  either  of  the  above-named  capitals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  rat«s  of  English  and  foreign  diplomatic 
salaries,  and  a  bare  statement  of  figures  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

I  might  state,  (as  is  the  case)  that  the  Prussian  Envoy  at  Frankfort  has  a  larger  salary 
0.47.  3  A  2  than 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  than  the  Britifth  Miniflter,  or  that  the  French  and  Busman  Ministers  had  less ;  but  neidier 
~""  the  one  nor  the  other  instance  offer  means  of  forming  sound  judgments  of  what  would  be 

a  just  and  suitable  rate  of  allowance  to  the  British  Envoy. 

Foreign  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  supplements  and  gratifications,  and 
in  inanj  cases,  of  paying  the  debts  of  their  representatives;  thus,  witiiout  going  into 
details  of  too  great  length,  a  knowledge  of  the  nominal  amount  of  salaries  would  be  useless 
for  comparison. 

The  tact  of  enhanced  cost  of  living  is  so  universallv  recognised  in  this  part  of  Gremiany, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants  of  nearly  all  the  States,  and  those  of  Frankfort 
among  the  first,  have  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  aimnented  30  per  cent.  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  a  revision  of  the  existing  scale  01  salaries,  with  reference  to  the 
growing  exigencies  of  the  times,  is  necessary,  and  feel  convinced  that  the  justness  of  such 
revision  is  so  manifest  that  no  objection  to  it  could  be  raised. 

Leave  of  Absence. — It  would  be  a  ^eat  boon  to  Her  Majesty^s  representatives  abroad 
if  they  were  not  mulcted  of  half  their  salary  for  every  day  that  they  absent  thanselves 
from  their  post 

All  foreign  Oovemments  give  their  ministers  a  certain  period  of  free  leave  of  absence, 
the  shortest  being  14  days,  and  tiie  most  extended  one  month,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  similar  arrangements  might  be  introduced  into  our  service  with  advantage. 

A  minister  once  in  his  own  country,  would  generally  overstay  tiie  allotted  free  term, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the  reserve  fimd  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice  would  not 
suffer  materially  from  a  change  of  rule  which  now  presses  as  a  hardship  on  those  who  have 
to  carry  on  the  service  of  the  country  abroad. 

Promotion. — ^It  does  not  appear  that  suffidait  attention  is  pud  to  promotion  of  ministers 
from  the  inferior  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  three  cateffories  into  which  Her  Majesty's 
legations  are  divided.  Important  gradations  of  pay  ana  of  retiring  pendons  are,  how- 
ever, dependent  on  this  classification,  making  the  tenancy  of  a  third,  a  second,  or  a  first- 
class  mission  a  matter  of  serious  difference  to  the  incumbent,  who,  as  is  often  the  case, 
fills  the  lower  post,  though  holding  the  same  double  titie  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  uiat  is  given  to  the  highest  rank  under  an  embassy.  Hence  it 
arises  that  the  advancement  of  junior  ministers  or  secretaries  to  the  higher  missions, 
cannot  take  place  without  exercisinj^  a  discouraging  influence  on  those  who  are  passed 
over ;  and  though  I  should  be  far  from  venturing  to  suggest  that  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  should  be  wholly  guided  by  the  rule  of  seniority,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  £e 
opinion  that  striking  deviations  from  that  principle  are  injurious  to  the  service. 

Political  Representatives. — It  was  at  one  time  customary  that  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentatives at  all  the  great  Courts  should  be  known  political  adherents  of  the  party  in 
power.  It  thus  became  a  matter  of  necessity  that  all  Ambassadors,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Envoys,  should  be  changed  with  a  change  of  Administration ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  system  is  advantageous  to  the  service,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
advisable  rather  to  pursue  the  opposite  plan  of  considering  foreign  ministers  as  the  mere 
organs  of  the  Government  which  employs  them — a  system  maintained  on  the  Continent. 
It  seems  likely  that  more  independent  advice  would  be  given,  and  less  prejudiced  views 
expressed  by  men  serving  imder  the  latter  system  than  under  the  former. 

Conclusion.  Dependence  of  the  Corps  on  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs. — In  conclusion, 
I  would  fain  affirm  that  no  class  of  men  more  require  the  protection  of  the  chief  of  their 
department  than  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants.  Desi^ated  as  a  body,  they  are 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment  dislocated  and  disunited,  and  by  no  means  afford 
one  another  that  mutual  aid  and  assistance  which  give  strength  and  consistency  to  other 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

They  are  necessarily  exposed  to  cavil  and  attacks,  especially  from  the  press,  and  the 
notice  taken  of  them  is  almost  always  invidious  and  personal ;  such  indeed  as,  whether 
in  praise  or  in  blame,  strikes  an  impartial  observer  as  rarely  bestowed  with  discrimination. 

While  one  diplomatist  may  think  it  advisable  to  conciuate  a  roving  ^^  correspoadent," 
another,  with  equal  regard  for  his  abilities,  will  feel  repugnance  at  showing  attentions 
which  may  have  tiie  aur  of  asking  his  suffirage,  and  of  adding  one  more  to  the  number  of 
those  who,  forgetting  self-respect,  seek  the  plaudits  of  public  journals. 

I  have,  &C. 
(signed)        A.  MaJeL 
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—  No.  12.  — 
Mr.  Eliat  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  18  January.) 

My  Lord,  Athene,  10  January  1861. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  Despatch,  marked,  Circular  of  25th 
October,  t.e.,  on  November  17th,  I  addressed  to  his  Hellenic  Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  certain  questions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
I  now  have  the  honour  to  eclose  herewith  copy  of  the  same,  together  with  the  answers 
with  which  M.  Coundouriottis  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me. 

In  addition  to  these  answers,  which  appear  to  be  exceedinghr  ample,  the  Greek  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affiurs  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me,  for  the  information  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  a  copy  of  the  consular  guide  and  of  the  consular  instructions, 
as  also  of  the  law  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  tiie  two  latter  in  French 
translation.  Finally,  M.  Coundouriottis  encloses  a  copy  of  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

The  lengtli  of  the  answers  to  my  questions  is  so  ^reat  that,  to-day  being  post  day,  I  am 
obliged  to  send  them  in  original  to  your  Lordship,  understanding  that  Her  li^jesty's 
Government  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  required  information  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         W.  G.  Camwallis  Eliot. 


Enclosure  in  Na  12. 
Replies  to  Queries  respecting  the  Greek  Diplomatic  Service. 

lire  Question.  A  quelles  conditions  est-on  admis  au  service  diplomatique  ? 

Riponse.  Le  syst^me  de  subordonner  les  nominations  aux  emplois  publics  k  cei:taines 
conditions,  ayant  pour  but  de  constater  la  capacity  de  I'individu,  ne  pouvait  pas  etre  adopts, 
en  Grdce,  immediatement  apr^s  I'etablissement  de  I'ordre  l^gal. 

L'utilite  et  FefHcacit^  d'un  pareil  syst^me  ne  sauraient,  quoiqu'on  en  dise,  Stre  mises  en 
doute,  mais  les  circonstances  particuli^res  oii  la  Gr^ce  s'est  trouv^e  au  sortir  d'une  longue 
€t  ruineuse  lutte,  ne  permettaient  pas  au  legislateur  d'y  imposer,  pour  la  nomination  aux 
emplois  publics,  des  obligations  auxquelles  fort  peu  de  ^ens  ^taient  k  m^me  de  satisfaire. 
En  effet,  adopter  immediatement  ce  systime  dans  la  nomination  du  personnel  des  diflferentes 
branches  de  I'administration,  c'efit  ete  se  priver  tout  bdnnement  de  I'experience  et  des 
lumi^res  de  plusieurs  personnes  qui  pouvaient  occuper  avec  distinction  les  emplois  publics, 
mala  qui  ne  possedaient  pas  certaines  qiudit^s  ordinairement  considerees  comme  conditions 
et  titres  d'aomission  au  service  public.  C'e6t  ^t^  encore  commettre  un  acte  d'injustice 
envers  ceux  qui,  ayant  pris  une  part  energique  a  la  lutte  de  rind^pendance,  se  sendent 
vus  repousses  des  emplois  publics,  faute  d'un  gradQ  universitaire  on  d'un  certificat  d'^tude, 
quoiqu'ayant  toute  la  capacity  de  servir  I'etat. 

C'est  pour  ces  raisons  ^ue  la  legislation  du  pays  a  laiss^  jusqu'&  ce  jour  au  libre  arbitre 
du  Gouvemement  le  choix  de  ses  employes, 

II  y  a  bien  aujourd'hui  quelques  restrictions  k  ce  pouvoir  disor^tionnaire,  restrictions 
dont  il  sera  fait  plus  bas  mention ;  mais  elles  n'affectent  qu'un  petit  nombre  de  places. 

A  defaut  done  d'une  loi  r^glant  les  conditions  de  I'admission  au  service  en  e^neral,  le 
Oouvemement  se  reserve  de  juger,  dans  chaque  cas  particulier,  de  I'aptitude  de  telle  on 
teUe  personne  k  remplir  les  fonctions  d'une  place  diplomatique  quelconque,  soit  dans  les 
bureaux  du  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  soit  dans  les  chancelleries  diplomatiques 
et  consulaires  k  r^tranger.  Seulement,  1' Article  7  de  la  Loi  du  -^  Juin  1846,  sur 
rorganisation  des  ministdres  ^tablit  une  restriction  k  cette  faculty,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les 
nominations  d'attaches  au  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Strangles.  Cet  article  stipule,  en 
efiet,  que,  pour  Stre  nomme  cL  ce  poste,  il  faut  servir  gratuitement  six  mois  au  moms  dans 
les  bureaux  de  ce  d^partement,  comme  apprenti  diplomatique  ou  sumumeraire.  Cet 
apprentissage  pourra  Stre  inddfiniment  prolonge,  s'il  n  y  a  pas  de  place  d'attacbe  vacante 
au  minist^re,  ou  bien  si  la  personne  soumise  a  cette  epreuve  ^e  justifie  pas,  dans  ce  laps 
de  temps,  de  son  aptitude  k  la  carridre  diplomatique.  Dans  ce  deniier  caa  m^me,  le 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Etran^dres  pent  tout  simplement  la  congedier  du  service. 

Le  ministre  a  le  pouvoir  discr^tionnaire  de  nommer  les  sumum^raires,  soit  k  im  poste 
diplomatique  k  I'int^rieur  ou  k  I'^tranger,  soit  k  un  poste  consulaire,  suivant  I'aptitude 
manifest^  par  chacun  d'eux  k  I'une  ou  a  I'autre  de  ces  aeux  branches.  Ainsi,  par  exemple, 
tel  apprenti  diplomatique  est  nomm6,  apr^  I'accomplissement  bien  entendu  des  conditions 
su8-indiqu6es,  attach^  au  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etranff^res,  telle  autre  attach^  k  une 
miseion  du  roi  k  Tetranger,  ou  jeune  de  langues  attache!  la  Legation  de  Constantinople, 
tel  autre  chancelier  ou  commis  d'un  consulat  en  Europe  ou  en  Turquie. 
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Appendizy  No.  1.        Mais  pour  Stre  admis  k  servir  comme  apprenti  diplomatique,  on  est  tenu,  non-seulement 
—  de  ^ustiner  de  la  connaissance  du  Grec  et  du  Fran9ai8,  ce  qui  est  une  condition  sine  qui  nan^ 

mais  d'exhiber  aussi  un  certificat  d'^tudes  attestant  <ju'on  a  fait  ses  Etudes  encyclopediques 
dans  un  Gymnase  (Lyc^e)  de  PEtat  Cette  condition  est  facultative  il  est  vrai,  n'etant 
pas  encore  consacree  par  une  loi ;  mais  il  est  extremement  rare  que  le  ministre  s'en 
ecarte. 

La  connaissance  de  I'Anglais  est  aussi  prise  en  consideration. 

Dans  tons  les  autres  emplois  diplomatiques,  a  savoir,  daas  les  postes  de  Secretaire 
G6n6ral  du  Ministdre,  Chef  de  Division  de  le  et  de  2e  classe,  ou  bien  dans  ceux  de 


ordinairement  les  personnes  ayant  un  grade  universitaire  et  particuliSrement  un  diplome 
de  docteur  ou  de  licencie  en  droit,  ou  bien  celles  qui  se  seraient  distingu^es  dans  les 
grades  inf6rieures,  sont  pref6rees. 

2e  Question.  Dans  quelle  classe  sociale  les  employes  diplomatiques  sont-ils  ordinaire* 
ment  choisis  ? 

R.  En  GrSce,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  classes  privilegiees  ni  de  distinctions  sociales.  Tout  citoyen 
Grec  pent  aspirer  k  un  emploi  diplomatique  et  I'obtenir,  pourvu  qu'il  y  soit  juge  capable. 
Seulement,  on  pr^f&re  ordinairement,  ainsi  qu'il  vient  d'etre  dit,  pour  les  postes  diplo- 
matiques, aussi  bien  que  pour  les  postes  consulaires,  les  personnes  ayant  un  diplome  de 
docteur  ou  de  licencie  en  droit 

3e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  examens,  et  s'il  y  en  a,  qu'on  doit  subir  comme  preuve 
de  capacite  lors  de  I'entr^e  au  service  ou  de  la  promotion  ? 

/?.  En  dehors  de  I'^preuve  qu'on  doit  subir,  comme  ci-dessus,  pour  Stre  nomm€  atfache 
au  Ministdre  des  Affaires  EtrangSres,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  d'autre  pour  les  employes  diplo* 
matiques  du  service  central  ou  des  legations  de  quelque  rang  qu'ils  soient 

Seulement,  les  jeunes  de  langues  ou  61^ves-interprdtes  attaches  k  la  Legation  de  Con- 
stantinople sont  obliges  en  vertu  d'une  loi  en  vigueur,  de  subir,  chaque  ann^e,  devant  une 
Commission  composee  du  premier  et  du  second  drogman  de  la  legation  et  du  professeur 
de  la  langue  Turque,  un  examen  dans  cette  langue  pour  faire  voir  leurs  progres. 

Comme  ces  jeunes  gens  sont  destines  i  former  de  bons  interpretes  au  service  du 
Gouvemement,  ils  sont  renvoyes  du  service  si  le  r6sultat  de  leurs  examens  annuels  n'est 
pas  satisfaisant 

4e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  appointements  qu'on  touche  en  entrant  au  service,  ou 
en  ^tant  transfSrfi  d'une  place  k  une  autre  ? 

En  entrant  au  service  on  touche  les  appointements  de  la  place  k  laquelle  on  vient  d'etre 
nomin6. 

Si  Ton  est  transfSr^  k  une  autre  place,  on  touche  les  appointements  de  cette  demiere, 
mais  seulement  k  partir  du  jour  oii  I'on  prendrait  possession  de  ses  nouvelles  fonctions. 

On  touche  encore,  dans  le  second  cas,  une  indemnite  pour  les  frais  de  deplacement, 
accordee  par  le  Gouvemement  et  proportionn6e  aux  circonstances  particuli^res  de  l'employ6 
transf6re,  par  exemple,  s'il  est  ou  non  marie,  s'il  a  ou  non  une  nombreuse  famille. 

5e  Question.   Quels  sont  les   grades  dans    le   service,  et  d'apres  quel  syst&n^ 
I'avancement  est  regie  ? 

Ji.  Les  grades  dans  le  service  central  sont  :— 

1.  Secretaire  G^n^ral  du  Ministdre ; 

2.  Chef  de  Division  de  le  classe ; 

3.  Chef  de  Division  de  2e  classe ; 

4.  Secretaire  Minist^riel  de  le  classe ; 

5.  Secretaire  Ministeriel  de  2e  classe ; 

6.  Attache  de  le  classe; 

7.  Attache  de  2e  classe  ; 

8.  Apprenti  Diplomatique  ou  sumumeraire. 
Les  grades  des  autres  employes  diplomatique  sont: — 

1.  Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Pienipotentiaire ; 

2.  Ministre  Resident ; 

3.  Charge  d' Affaires ; 

4.  ler  Secretaire  de  Legation ; 
6.  2e  Secretaire  de  Legation ; 
6.  Attache  (non  paye). 

Dans  la  categoric  des  employes  diplomatiques  rentrent  aussi  les  drogmans,  attaches  k  la 
negation  de  Gr^ce  k  Constantinople,  dont  les  grades  sont : — 

1.  ler  Interpr^te  de  la Xegation ; 

2.  2e  InterprSte  de  la  Legation  ; 

3.  3e  Interprete  de  la  Legation ; 

4.  4e  Interprfite  de  la  Legation ; 

5.  Eleve  Interprfite  ou  jeune  de  langues. 
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Les  grades  dans  le  service  conaulaire  sont : —  Appendizi  No.  1. 

L  Consul  General ;  -~"" 

2.  Consul; 

3.  Vice  Consul;  et  Chancelier  de  Consulat  General  et  Drogman  de  le  classe; 

4.  Chancelier  de  Consulat  et  Drogman  de  2e  classe  ; 

5.  Commis. 

Le  poste  d'Ambassadeur  n'existe  pas  de  fait  en  Gr^e. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  Pavancement,  ranciennete  en  m^e  temps  que  la  capacity  en  d6ci- 
dent :  ainsi,  entre  deux  employes  ayant  la  meme  capacite  le  plus  ancien  sera  pr^fere,  mais 
entre  deux  employes  de  capacity  diffcrente^  ce  n'est  pas  le  plus  ancien,  mais  le  plus  capable 
qui  doit  etre  prefere. 

&e  Questian.     Quelles    sont  les    attributions  de  chaque    membre  particulief  des 
chancelleries  diplomatiques  ? 

iJ.  En  ce  qui  conceme  le  service  central  du  ministere  il  est  reglfi : — 

1.  Par  rOrdonnance  Roy  ale  en  date  du  iV  Avril  1833,  sur  Torganisation  et  le 

competence  du  Ministi^re  de  la  Maison  du  Roi  et  des  Affaires  Etrangdres. 

2.  Par  rOrdonnance  du  '  Avril  sur  le  service  des  MinistSres. 

3.  Par  la  Loi  du  tV  J^i^  1846,  sur  I'organisation  des  Ministeres, 

4.  Par  rOrdonnance  du"Jj;;j;|^  1856,  sur  les  attributions  du  Secretaire  G^n^ral 

du  Ministere. 

5.  Enfin  par  le  r^glement  interieur  du  Ministere. 

Presque  tons  ces  documents  sont  contenus  dans  le  recueil  qui  vient  d'etre  public  sous 
le  titre  de  **  Guide  Consulaire."  Les  di8j)ositions  les  plus  essentielles  de  ces  actes  publics 
sont  les  suivantes : — 

D'aprSs  Particle  de  I'Ordonnance  du  ^  Avril  1833,  *^  sur  Porganisation  et  la  compe- 
tence du  Ministere  de  la  Maison  du  Roi  et  des  Affaires  Etrangc^res,''  a  competence  de  ce 
departement  s'etend  sur  tons  les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  nommes  par  le  roi,  de 
quelque  ran^  qu'ils  soient. 

D'aprds  Particle  4  de  la  mSme  ordonnance,  les  attributions  du  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res  comprennent : — 

1.  La  defense  et  la  sauvegarde  des  int^rets  de  Petat  dans  tous  ses  rapports  avec 
r^tranger ;  les  n^gociations  et  correspondances  avec  les  Gouvemements  etrangers  et  leura 
agents  diplomatiques  accredit^s  en  Grr^ce ;  les  instructions  i  donner  aux  agents  diploma- 
tiques et  consulaires  du  roi  a  P^tranger,  ainsi  que  la  correspondance  tenue  avec  eux ;  la 
negociation,  conservation,  et  execution  des  traites  conclus  avec  les  puissances  etrangdres. 

2.  La  correspondance  officielle  du  roi  avec  les  souverains  et  les  gouvemements 
Strangers. 

3.  Tout  ce  qui  se  rattache  aux  conventions  privees,  ainsi  qu'aux  droits  prives  de  la 
maison  royale. 

4.  La  defense  des  interfits  des  sujets  Grecs  dans  les  etats  Strangers. 

5.  La  transmission  de  la  correspondance  entre  la  Cour  de  Rome  et  ses  autorites  ou  agents 
d'line  part,  et  le  clerge  Catholique  du  pays  de  Pautre. 

6.  La  delivrance  et  le  visa  des  passeports  pour  P^tranger,  ainsi  que  la  legalisation 
des  documents  destined  k  P^tranger. 

7.  La  delivrance,  avec  Pagr^ment  du  roi,  de  permissions  d'entrer  au  service  d'un  etat 
etranger  ou  d'accepter  les  decorations,  pensions,  ou  autres  remunerations  accordees  par  un 
flouverain  ou  gouvernement  etranger. 

8.  L'emigration  et  Pexportation  des  biens. 

9.  Les  demandes  en  naturalisation. 

10.  Tout  ce  qui  se  rattache  i  la  chancellerie  des  ordres  du  pays. 

11.  La  haute  direction  et  conservation  des  archives  de  Pfetat  et  de  la  maison  royale. 
L'Ordonnance  du  21  Fevrier  1856  a  precise  les  attributions  et  les  devoirs  du  Secretaire 

General 

Aux  termes  de  cette  ordonnance,  celui-ci,  outre  la  section  ou  division  dont  il  doit  avoir 
la  direction  immediate,  doit  aussi  presider,  sous  les  ordres  du  ministre,  i  Pexpedition 
de  tout  le  service  du  departement,  et  avoir  la  surveillance  du  personnel,  du  registre, 
du  protocole,  du  bureau  de  Pexpedition,  des  archives,  et  du  materiel  en  general  du  minis- 
tere ;  tout  ce  qui  touche  les  nominations,  promotions,  mutations,  destitutions,  gratifications, 
secours,  conges,  et  peines  disciplinaires  est  du  ressort  du  Secretaire  General,  qui  prepare 
le  travail  relatif  k  ces  sujets  et  le  soumet  a  Papprobation  du  ministre.  Le  Secretaire 
General  pent  convoquer  les  chefs  de  divisions  en  conference  pour  prendre  leur  avis  sur 
des  affaires  importantes,  ou  preparer  conjointement  avec  eux,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  le  jugera 
necessaire,  des  projets  de  lois  ou  de  traites,  des  ordonnances  d'ordre  general  et  des  instruc- 
tions. Les  chefs  de  division,  avant  de  soumettre  leur  travail  au  ministre,  sont  tenus  de  la 
communiquer  au  Secretaire  General,  qui  pent  le  reviser  ou  le  modifier  totalement  ou  en 
partie.  Le  Secretaire  General  signe  aussi,  sous  la  formule  "  par  autorisation  du  Ministre," 
toutes  les  pieces  d'une  importance  secondaire,  comme  par  exemple  celles  qui  se  rattachent 
d,  la  transmission  ou  k  la  demande  de  reseignements,  a  la  preparation,  et  au  contrdle  des 
budgets  et  des  comptes  d'exercice  du  ministere,  d  des  notifications  publiques,  &  la  trans- 
mission de  pii^ces  judiciaires,  au  renvoi   de   pieces  fautivement  adressees  au  ministere, 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  enfin  k  la  demande  d^avis  et  de  consultations  bu  au  renvoi  d'tme  affaire  pom*  Stre  sonmiae 
— —  k  un  examen  plus  approfondi. 

D'apr^s  le  r^glement  int^rieur,  le  ministdre  est  divis^  en  trois  sections  ou  divisions : — 

La  premiere  comprend :  le  service  diplomatique  en  e6n6ral ;  les  missions  eztraordi- 
naires;  les  r6glements  g^n^raux  des  legations  du  roi  k  Tetranger;  les  r^glements 
g6n£raux  des  cbnsulats ;  la  nationality  et  la  naturalisation  Hell6niques ;  les  inscriptions 
dans  les  communes ;  les  passeports  pour  T^tranger ;  la  securite  et  la  tranquilhte  de 
r^tat ;  la  violation  du  territoire  Heuenique ;  T^migration ;  la  chancellerie  des  ordres 
nationaux ;  les  r^fugifis,  leur  extradition  ou  leur  mise  en  Hberte ;  les  circonscriptions  des 
autorit^s  consulaires ;  P^tablissement  par  Ordonnance  Royale  ou  par  loi  de  postes  diplo- 
matiques  ou  consulaires;  les  trait^s,  les  conventions,  et  les  arrangements  intemationaux 
de  toute  sorte  avec  les  puissances  6trang^rs. 

La  seconde  section  comprend:  les  aemandes  d^ndemnit6s,  et  autres  droits  de  sujets 
Grecs  et  6tran^rs ;  la  competence  judiciaire  des  consuls  en  matidre  civile  et  commerciale ; 
la  competence  judiciaire  des  consuls  en  matiSre  criminelle ;  toute  affaire  judiciare  civile  ou 
criminelle,  qui  n'aurait  pas  prls  un  caractSre  diplomatique  ou  ne  serait  pas  devenn  Fobjet 
d'une  n^^ociation  diplomatique ;  les  legs  et  donations  faits  k  Tetat  ou  aux  ^tablissements 
de  bienfaisance  publique  en  Gr^ce ;  les  nerltages  et  successions ;  les  affaires  des  Ottomans 
en  Grfice,  et  leurs  diffSSrends  ayant  pour  object  des  immeubles  situ6s  en  Gr^ ;  le  com- 
merce et  la  navigation :  les  emprunts ;  la  comptabilit6  en  g6n6ral. 

La  troisi^me  section  comprend :  la  reconnaissance  des  consuls  Strangers :  les  captife  et 

Srisonniers ;  les  antiquity ;  les  permissions  aux  sujets  Grecs  d'accepter  des  ncHnxnations^ 
es  decorations,  des  dons  et  des  postes  Strangers ;  la  Maison  du  Roi,  k  savoir,  av^ement 
au  trone,  depart  et  arrivee  de  leurs  Majest^s  ou  des  Princes  de  leur  maison ;  la  courtoisie 
intemationale  et  les  audiences  de  Sa  Majest6 ;  Parrivee  et  le  depart  des  Princes  etrai^ers ; 
les  communications  adress^s  aux  ministres  et  consuls  Strangers;  lee  communications 
addressees  aux  ministres  et  consuls  Strangers  k  Athdnes,  sur  la  demande  des  autr^ 
departements,  concemant  des  objets  qui  ne  seraient  pas  de  La  competence  des  autres  sec- 
tions ;  les  joumaux  Grecs  et  Strangers ;  les  sciences  et  les  arts ;  les  ^tudiants  Girecs  di 
retranger ;  les  ev^nements  des  cours  ^trangdres ;  les  recommandations  de  sujets  Grrecs  et 
d*etrangers ;  la  presse  et  les  affaires  de  presse ;  le  Ceremonial  en  general ;  les  d^c^  et  les 
mariages ;  la  sante  publique ;  I'imposition  de  droits  diff^rentiels,  de  droits  de  port  et  autres 
Bur  les  b&timents  Strangers ;  les  conscrits  refractoires  et  les  deserteurs  de  rannee  Hel- 
lenique ;  le  brigandage  et  la  piraterie ;  les  fronti^res  de  Tetat,  la  carte  de  la  Grdce  et  los 
affaires  des  fronti^res. 

Par  I'Ordonnance  en  date  du  -JjuS^  1856,  un  Conseil  du  Contentieux  International  a 
€t4  institu6  aupr^s  du  MinistSre  des  Affaires  Etrang&res.  Ce  conseil  est  compose  de  cinq 
membres,  k  savoir,  d'un  Depute,  d'un  Senateur,  du  Procureur-Genend  k  la  (jour  de  Cas- 
sation, du  Doyen  de  la  Faculte  du  Droit  de  PUniversite,  et  d'un  membre  des  plus  distingues 
du  barreau  a'Ath^nes,  designe,  comme  les  deux  membres  des  Corps  L^istifs,  par  le 
ministre. 

ITn  des  chefs  de  divisions  du  minist^re  remplit  les  fonctions  de  referendaire  auprds  du 
conseil. 

Le  conseil  a  voix  consultative;  ses  attributions  consistent  k  exprimer  son  avis  sur 
toutes  les  questions  du  contentieux  Internationales,  fdnsi  que  sur  celles  naissant  des 
traites  et  des  conventions  sur  lesquelles  il  serait  appeie  k  se  prononcer.  Les  fonctions 
des  membres  du  conseil  sont  gratuites. 

En  ce  qui  oonceme  les  attributions  de  chaque  membre  particulier  des  chancelleriee 
diplomatiques  k  Petranger,  il  faut  £tire  une  distinction  entre  le  service  de  noe  chan^ 
celleries  diplomatiques  en  Europe,  et  celui  de  notre  legation  k  Constantinople.  Cette 
distinction  est  necessairement  commandee  par  la  nature  des  choses  et  Petat  actuel  de 
notre  service  diplomatique.  Ainsi,  le  chef  de  toute  mission  doit  expedier,  aide  de  sea 
secretaires  et  attaches,  s'il  j  en  a,  mais  sous  sa  propre  responsabilite,  tout  le  service  de  la 
chancellerie. 

Comme  le  personnel  des  missions  du  roi  k  Petranger  n'est  pas  nombreux,  il  n'a  pas  ete 
juge  necessaire  de  fixer  en  detail  les  attributions  de  chaque  membre  des  chancelleries 
diplomatiques.  D'ailleurs  cette  mesure  viendndt-elle  k  gtre  prise,  elle  n'aurait  pas  une 
grande  valeur  pratique,  vu  la  simplicite  de  notre  service  diplomatique  en  Europe, 

En  efifet  le  Ministre  de  Gr^e  n'aurait  pas  k  j  intervenir  si  chaque  moment  pour 
proteger  les  interSts  de  ses  nationaux,  du  moment  que  ceux-ci  jouissent,  a  Pegaf  des 
mdigenes,  des  bienfaits  d'une  legislation  civilisee.  H  se  borne  par  conse(|uent  k  remplir 
les  aevoirs  purement  politiques  de  sa  charge  qui  lui  sont  traces  par  les  mterets  de  sou 
pays.  II  est  bien  entendu  cependant  qu'il  doit  non  seulement  eclairer  son  souverain  et 
son  pays  sur  les  evenements  pcuiti^ues  du  jour  en  general,  et  sur  ceux  qui  inff uenceraient 
les  intlrSts  de  sa  patrie  en^articidier,  mais  aussi  leur  communiquer  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  de 
remarquable  en  fait  de  legislation,  d^  sciences,  d'arts,  dlnstruction  publique,  d'agnculture, 
de  s&nte  et  d'hygi^ne  publique,  &c.,  dans  le  pays  oQ  il  est  accredite. 

Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  ae  meme  de  la  Legation  de  Gr^e  k  Constantinople,  oil  d'un  cote  les 
interets  de  Petat,  et  de  Pautre  les  interets  multiples  d'un  grand  nombre  de  ses  sujets  qui 
y  sont  etablis  dans  un  but  commercial,  et  qui  mdntes  fois  se  trouvent  exposes  ilParbitnare 
et  {i  la  cupidite  des  fonctionnaires  subaltemes,  ainoi  que  ceux  de  sa  marine  marchande, 
reclament  un  personnel  beaucoup  plus  nombreux  que  celui  des  autres  legations  du  nn. 

'  Vu  la  nature  du  service,  la  Legation  de  Gr^  k  Constantinople  est  divisee  en  trois 
chancelleries : 

1.  La 
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L  La  Chancellerie  Diplomatique  proprement  dite^  compost  du  Chef  de  la  Mission,   Appeodix^  No«  h 
d'un  Premier  et  d^un  Second  Secretaire  de  Legation  et  d'un  nombre  illimit^  d' Attaches  — -• 

non  pay^s. 

2.  La  Chancellerie  du  Drogmanat,  compos^e  d^un  premier,  d^un  second,  d'un  troiai^e^ 
d'un  quatri^me  Interpr^tes,  de  trois  El^ves  Interpr^tes,  ou  jeunes  de  langues,  et  d'un  pro- 
fesseur  de  la  laneue  Turque. 

3.  La  Chancellerie  Commerciale,  oompos^e  d'un  Consul  Chancelier,  de  deux  Juges 
Assesseurs,  de  quatre  Secretaires  de  le  classe,  de  deux  de  2e  classe,  de  treize  Commis  et 
d'un  Officier  du  Port.  Cette  Chancellerie  est  subdivisee  en  trois  bureaux :  1.  Le  Bureau 
Commercial  et  Judiciaire,  dirig^  par  le  Consul  Chancelier,  ou,  en  son  absence,  par  un 
Secretaire  de  le  classe.  2.  Du  Bureau  de  Galata  (de  r^cente  creation),  institu^  pour 
accorder  le  plus  de  facilit^s  possibles  ^  notre  marine  marchande,  et  dirjg6  par  un  des  Secre- 
taires de  la  Chancellerie  Commerciale  sous  les  ordres  immediats  du  G>nsul  Chancelier  de 
la  Legation ;  et  3,  Du  Bureau  de  POfficier  du  Port. 

Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  a  la  haute  main  dans  I'expedition  du  service  des  difl^rentes  Chan- 
celleries ;  investi  d'une  autorite  que  sa  position  mSme  commande,  il  a  toute  la  responsa- 
bilite  de  leurs  actes,  ainsi  que  des  siens  propres.     D'apr^  PArticle  des  instructions 

Consulures,  il  a  une  egale  autorite  sur  tons  les  Consuls  de  GrSce,  residant  dans  TEmpire 
Ottoman,  qui  reldtent  de  lui,  et  qu'il  doit  edairer  et  guider  par  ses  instructions  et  ses 
conseils. 

Le  Chef  de  la  Legation  fixe  les  attributions  de  chacun  des  employes  places  sous  ses 
ordres. 

7e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  rapports  existant  entre  le  Chef  et  les  employes  infe« 
rieurs  de  la  Mission ;  quel  contrdle  peut-il  exercer  sur  eux  ? 

JL  Les  employes  inferieurs  de  la  Mission  (Secretaires,  Attaches,  Interpr^tes)  sont  tonus 
de  se  conformer  aux  ordres  de  leur  Chef  (Ministre  ou  Charge  d' Affaires),  en  tant  que 
oelui-ci  ne  s'ecarte  pas  des  dispositions,  des  lois,  des  ordonnances,  et  des  reglements  en 
Tigueur  dans  le  royaume.  Seulement  le  Consul-Chancelier  est  independant  en  ce  qui  con- 
ceme  ses  attributions  iudiciaries,  puisqu'ii  cet  egard  sa  position  e:$t  asaimiiee  k  celle  d'un 
President  de  Tribunal  de  Premier  Instance. 

Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  pent  exercer  sur  eux  le  contr61e  que  tout  chef  de  service 
pent  exercer  en  Grfece.  Ainsi,  il  pent  reprimander  verbalement  ou  par  ecrit  I'employe 
qui  aurait  failli  dans  Taccomplissement  de  ses  devoirs,  et  lui  imposer  une  peine  disci- 
plinaire,  consistant  &  une  amende  proportionnee  au  degre  de  sa  faute ;  mais  u  n'a  pas  le 
droit  de  destitution,  qui  appartient  au  Ministre :  il  pent  seulement  suspendre  provisoire- 
ment  un  employe,  et  en  attendre  I'approbation  du  Mmistre. 

8e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  privileges  dont  jouissent  les  employes  inferieurs 
des  Missions  en  fait  de  logement  et  de  nourriture  ? 

B.  D'aprfes  1' Article  3  de  la  Loi  du  ^^5^:  .1853,  sur  I'etablissement  de  Misrions 
k  retranger,  les  Secretaires  de  Legation  non  maries,  et  payes  par  I'Etat,  ont  leur  loge- 
ment et  leur  table  chez  leur  Chef,  etlorsque  dans  une  Legation  il  n'y  aurait  pas  de 
Secretaire,  ou  lorsque  le  Chef  de  la  Mission  ne  consentirait  pas  &  accorder  le  logement  et 
la  nourriture  au  Secretiure,  une  somme  fixee  en  proportion  par  Ordonnance  Koyale  est 
d^falquee  des  emoluments  de  son  Chef. 

de  Question.  Quels  sont  les  emoluments  dont  jouissent  le  Chef  et  les  autres 
membres  de  la  Mission,  et  d'oii  ils  sont  pris,  ainsi  que  les  allocations,  gratifica- 
tions, loyer  de  maison,  et  frais  de  representation  ? 

JR.  Les  emoluments  du  Chef  de  la  Mission  sont  fixes  chaque  annee  par  le  budget  des 
depenses.    lis  different  suivant  les  diff^rentes  localities  et  I'etat  social  du  Ministre. 

Il  est  k  remarquer  cependant  que  seulement  la  somme  de  500  drachmes  par  mois  est 
consideree  comme  constituant  les  appointements  proprement  dits  des  Ministres  du  Boi  i 
retranger,  et  que  par  consequent  le  quart  seulement  de  cette  somme  est  susceptible  de 
saisie  pour  dettes,  le  reste  etant  considere  comme  frab  de  representation,  et  n'etant  pas 
pour  cela  susceptible  de  susie. 

Le  Gouvemement  accorde  aussi  aux  Chefs  de  Mission  en  dehors  de  leurs  emoluments 
tme  somme  egalement  fixee  par  le  Budget  annuel  de  I'Etat  pour  servir  aux  frais  du  bureau. 
Lie  Grouvemement  n'accorde  point  au  Chef  de  Legation  des  allocations  k  part  pour  leur 
loyer. 

Les  fonds  destines  au  paiement  des  emoluments  des  chefs  et  des  autres  membres  de  la 
misuon  sont  fixes,  ainsi  qull  a  ete  dit  plus  haut,  par  le  budget  annuel,  et  sont  pris  sur  la 
caisse  de  PEtat  Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  do  it  parcontre  rembourser  int^ralement  k  I'Etat 
le  produit  des  droits  per9us  k  la  Chancellerie  au  profit  du  fisc. 

lOe  Question.  Quels  sont  les  frais  des  premiere  installalion  et  de  voyage? 

Jt.  Le  Gouvemement  accorde  an  Chef  de  Mission  une  fois  pour  tout  une  somme  pour 
les  firais  de  leur  premier  etablissement  et  de  leur  voyage.    Ces  firais  varient  suivant  les 
partiouliers, 

0.47.  3  B  lie  Qiuestion 
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AfpmMXf  M^kU  11^  Question.  Quelle  eat  k  nature  des  d^pensee  extmoviEiiaiiw  aikro6es  i^  eha^ae 

......^  Misoon? 

£.  En  Gr^ce  il  n^  a  pas  de  d^penses  extraordlnidres  allou^  a  chagoe  IMSflBion,  Tmua 
11  arrive  que  le  Gouvemement  accorde  quelquefois  des  secours  extraormnaires  aux  Chefii 
de  Mission ;  c'est  Icrsque  ces  demiers  auraient  encourou  dea  d6penae«  in^revnes  at 
jusii£i6es. 

12e  Question.  Quel  est  le  syst^e  d'l^HPes  lequel  cm  aecorde  les  ocn^s ;  m.  Fabaenoe 
en  c(Hi^  comporte  quelque  deduction  des  Emoluments  ?  Quels  sont  les  appmntemeBili 
dont  jouit  la  personne  qui  remplaoe  le  mimstve  dbseset,  et  quelles  sont  les  obligatkmft 
qui  lui  incombent  ? 

R.  D'apr^s  TArticle  31  de  la  loi  sur  la  comptabilit6  g^i^rale,  les  aopointen^itB  des 
employes  absents  en  cong6  sont  diminu^  de  la  moitiE.  lis  cessent  tout-a-4ait  si  le  congi 
a  ete  demande  pour  retranger,  ou  s'il  dure  plus  d'unmoifi.  Sont  ezcept6s  de  la  prgaente 
disposition  les  employes  absents  en  conge  pour  cause  de  saiitE,  k  qui  pourta  6tre  aoDOJsd^ 
par  Ordonnance  Koyale>  un  congE  jusqu'a  trois  mois  au  maximum,  avec  jouissanoe  de  la 
moitie  ou  de  la  totality  de  leurs  appointements. 

Mais  il  faut  que  Tetat  de  leur  santE  soit  dument  constate  par  un  certificate  portaat  les 
signatures  de  deux  docteurs-medecins. 

JLa  personne  qui  remplaoe  le  Chef  de  la^  Mission  absent  toucbe,  independamment  de 
ses  propres  emoluments,  le  quart  des  appointements  du  Ministre.  Cette  somme  en  eat 
deduite  si  celui-ci  est  absent  en  conge  pour  cause  de  sant6  ou  autrement  EUe  ne  Test 
pas  s'il  est  ^sent  de  son  ^te  par  ordre  de  son  raopre  Goavemement,  ou  pour  aSaire 
du  service.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  cette  somme  est  a  la  cbarge  de  I'Etat  LfC  remplacant, 
qui  a  le  titre  de  Charge  d'  Affaires  par  interim,  a  les  m^es  obligations  que  le  ministre 
absent 

13tf  Question.  Quelle  relation  existe^t-elle  entre  le  Serrioe  Diplomatique  et  le  Sep^ 
vice  consulaire  ?  Quelles  sont  les  regies  de  mr6s6aiice  entre  les  deux  services  poor 
tons  les  grades^  et  comment  la  permutation  (Temploy^s  ae  £ut-elle  entre  les  aenx 
services  ? 

R.  Les  oonsulats  r^l^vent  en  general  des  legations  respectives*  s'il  7  en  a  bien  A'^t^'^^q 
dans  les  pays  01^  ils  sont  ^tablis.  Mais  dans  les  pays  hors  de  Chretient^,  comma,  par 
exemple,  en  Turquie,  o\X  les  consuls  sont  investis  d  un  caract^re  diplomatique,  puiaqu'ila 
jouissent  du  droit  d'exterritorialit^  et  sont  plusieurs  ibis  appeles  a  agir  en  consequenoa^ 
les  consuls  doivent  entretenir  des  rapports  beaucoup  plus  etroits  que  leurs  autres  coU^^oag 
d'Europe  avec  le  Chef  de  la  Legation. 

On  ne  saurait  pr^ciser  les  regies  de  pr6s€ance  entre  les  deux  services.  Les  employes 
diplomatiques  out  toujours  le  pas  sur  les  employes  consulaires,  mais  lorsque  ceux*I4 
jouissent  d'un  grade  qui  vient  sur  la  mSme  ligne  que  celui  de  ces  demiers.  Aina,  par 
example,  un  Secretaire  de  Legation  pent  avoir  le  grade  de  dief  de  division  au  ministere 
.de  le  le  ou  de  2e  classe.  S'il  est  de  2e  classe  il  aura  le  pas  sur  im  consul,  mab  non  pas  sux 
un  Consul  General,  puisque  le  grade  de  consul  correspond  k  celui  de  chef  de  oiviBiai 
de  2e  classe,  et  le  grade  de  Consul  General  a  celui  de  chef  de  drraion  de  le  le  claaee. 

Lea  vice  conaula  et  lea  chanceliera  dea  consnlats-g^neraux  ont  le  grade  de  secretaires 
ministeriels  de  le  classe  ;  les  chanceliers  des  consulats,  s^ila  ne  aont  pae  en  mSme  temps 
Vice-Consuls  ad  honorem,  ont  le  grade  de  secretaire  minist^riel  de  2e  classe.  Le  poste 
d'El^ve-Consul  n'existe  pas  dans  notre  service. 

En  oe  qui  concerne  les  drogmans  de  la  legaticm  de  Grdee  a  Constantinople,  le  premier 
a  le  grade  de  chef  de  division  de  le  classe ;  le  second,  de  chef  de  division  de  2e  olasse ;  le 
troisi^me,  de  secretaire  ministeriel  de  le  classe;  le  quatri^e,  de  secretaire  ministeriel  de 
2e  classe.  Les  jeunes  des  langues,  enfin,  ont  le  ^rade  d'attache  du  miniature.  Lea 
drogmans  des  consulats  ont  le  grade  de  secretaire  ministeriel  de  le  ou  de  2e  clasae.  H 
est  bien  entendu  que  les  employes  du  ministere  ont  le  pas  sur  tons  les  autres  employes 
^  diplomatiques  ou  consulaires  au  mSme  rang. 

jLe  grade  de  ministre  rlsident  est  assimiie  h  celui  de  secretaire-general  du  ministdre^ 
mais  le  ministre  resident  a  le  pas  sur  le  secretaire-general 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  permutation  d'employes  entre  les  deux  services,  il  faut  prendre  en 
consideration  qu'en  Gr^ce  les  deux  services  ne  sont  pas  entiSrement  distincts.  Bien  an. 
contraire,  comme  la  plupart  de  nos  consuls  se  trouvent  en  Orient,  oA  ils  sont  revfitus  par 
leur  position  mSme  aans  des  pays  hors  de  Chretiente  d'un  caract^re  diplomatique,  oil 
pourrait  dire  que  les  deux  services  dans  ces  pays  ne  font  plus  qu'un. 

Mais  abstraction  faite  de  cette  situation  particulidre  des  nos  agents  consulaires  en 
Turquie,  le  consul  comme  a^ent  intematonial  1^  mSme  oii  il  ne  jouirait  pas  des  privileges 
dont  jouissent  les  employes  diplomatiques,  1^  m6me  oii  il  n'aurait  pas  ^  la  ngueur  que  le 
caract^re  d*un  agent  commercial,  comme  dans  tons  les  Etats  civiUses  de  I'Europe  et  de 
FAmerique,  il  ne  devrait  pas  non  plus  etre  exclu  du  service  diplomatique  s'il  y  eat  apte. 
En  effet,  tout  en  vouant  son  attention  k  la  proteclion  du  commerce  et  de  la  navigation  de 
ses  nationaux,  le  consul  doit  aussi  edairer  son  Gouvemement  et  le  Chef  de  la  Miaaion  dont 
il  relive,  surtout  ce  qui  se  passe  d'interessant  daiis  le  lieu  de  sa  residence*  Dans  le  pay»~ 
mSme  ou  il  n'y  pas  de  Legation  Hellenique,  le  consul  pourra  etre  charge.de  traiter  aveo. 
le  Gouvemement  des  questions  du  ressort  de  la  diplomatic.  C'est  pour  cela  que  lee  deux 
services  sont  etroitement  lies  entre  eux  en  Grece,  et  que  la  permutation  d'employ^a 
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7  a  fr^quemment  lieu.     C'est  que,  conform^ent  aux  id^ea  re9ue8  aujourd'hui  en  Europe    Appendix,  No.  i. 
sur  la  matidre,  le  L^^lateur  a  voulu  chez  nous  que  les  consuls  puissent  concourir  k  la  — . 

fonnation^  pour  ainsi  mre,  des  cadres  de  nos  missions  diplomatiques. 

14e  Question.  Que  est  le  efsi&me  des   pensions   de   retraite,  pour  cessation  de 
fonctions  temporaire  ou  permanente  ? 

H.  Le  Gouvemement  a  depuis  longtemps  ordonn6  I'^laboration  d'un  projet  de  loi  sur 
les  pensions  de  retraite. 

Le  projet  de  loi  repose  sur  les  mSmes  bases  que  les  institutions  de  m^e  genre  en 
France,  et  il  avait  6t6  soumis  ft  la  Chambre  des  Deputes  dan  une  des  pr6c6dentes  L6gis- 
latures,  mais  il  n'a  pas  eu  de  suite  ;  le  Gouvemement  pense  ft  le  completer  et  ft  le  sou- 
mettare  de  noirv«su  ft  la  saadion  des  Chambres.  Toutefois,  le  Minist^re  pent  disposer 
dL'tme  petito  somme  qui  figure  dasff  mi  budget  des  d^penses,  ft  dater  de  I'annee  186 1, 
poor  pajerune  pflcnsioQ  de  retnote*  piovisoire  a  oeux  des  employes  diplomatiques  aa  con- 
qui  mt  SBuraienfc  plus  asrwr,  et  qu'il  sendt  injuste  de  laisser  sans  emploi  ni 


I5e  Question,  Quelle  est  la  relation  existante  entre  le  service  diplomatique  et 
le  MinistSre  des  Affaires  EtrangSres,  concemant  la  permutation  d^employ^s  ? 

A^  La  leg^ation  a'imposc  aocune  restriction  au  droit  du  Gouvermnent  de  transfi^er 
hm  empkiy^fi  ihi  seiryice  cmitod  aax  Legislaiioas  ou  aux  Consulats  du  Boi  ft  Tetranger, 

I6e  Question.  Ya-t-iT  quelijue  r^glement  quant  au  nombre  d'beures  pendant 
lesquelles  chaque  Cbancellerie  Diplomatique  ooit  6tre  ouverte  chaque  jour,  ou  cela 
d6pend-il  de  la  ^ont6  du  Chef  de  la  Chancellexie  ? 

JE.  Les  Chancelleries  Diplcmiatiqiies  doivent  se  conformer  exactement  quant  au  nombre 
^s  heuiWB  de  travail  aux  dispositiDns  des  Ordonnances  du  22  Norembre,  1933,  et 
da^  Avnl  X84S,  sur  les  beures  de  travail  dans  les  bureaux  publics. 

D'apres  la  premiere  de  ces  Ordonnances,  les  heures  de  travail  sont  fixees  ft  huit  par 
jour.  Les  bcoreaiix,  ft  psrtir  du  ^^- jusqu'ira  y*^^^,  c'est-ft-dire,  pendant  la  belle  saison^ 
dofirent  Stre  ouverta  ft  huit  heifres  dn  matin ;  a  partir  de  la  St.  Dlm^trius  jusqu'd  la  St, 
Gkoa^es,  e'est  ft*4tre^  pendant  la  saison  deliver,  ils  doivent  Stre  ouverts  a  neuf  heures  du 
matan. 

N6anmoins  si  les  heures  fix6es  ne  sont  pas  suffisantes  pour  Pexp^dition  du  service,  on 
est  eblig^  de  prolenger  son  travaiL 

Pendant  les  Dimanches  et  les  jours  £6ri^,  le  travul  n*est  que  de  quatre  heures. 

Les  jemrs  ftri6s  sent : — 


1.  Le  jour  de  Pan. 

2.  L':-    "    ' 


3^  ^  l^to  *  amriversaire  de  l^EtrrT▼6e 
du  BoL 

4.  L'Annonciation. 

5.  Le  Yendredi  et  le  Same£  Samts. 

ff.  Le  premiier  et  le  second    jour   de 
P&ques. 


7.  Le  premier  et  le  second  jour  de  la 

Pentec6te. 

8.  La  St.  Georges. 

9.  L' Ascension. 

10.  La  St  Paul  et  St  Pierre. 

11.  L' Assumption. 

12.  La  St  D^m^trius. 

13.  Les  deux  jours  de  Noel. 


D'aprfes  rOrdonnance  du  -^  Avril,  1848,  les  heures  de  travail  pendant  tous  les  jours  de 
Liksemaine  sainte  ont  ^t6  fix^  ft  quatre,  except^  hien  entendu  pour  les  cas  de  service 
urgrait  loarsque  le  travail  doit  n^odssairement  se  prolonger  au  delft  du  terme  fix6.  Ce* 
pendant  dans  I'ai^licalion.de  ce  redknaent,  les  heures  de  travail  se  reduisent  ordinaire- 
meat  ft  six  par  jouvet  les  jours  de  Dimanche  et  de  grandes  fStes  les  bureaux  sont  fermes 
leuircas-iBgents. 

Vie  QmsUxm*  L«  Msnktres  du  Soi  ft  PetraQger  se  procurent-ils  ft  leurs  frais  le 
papiec^  les  phones,  &a,  le»  passoports,  1^  les  autres  objets  de  la  Chancellerie  ? 

il.  Le  Gouvemement  accorde  ft  chaque  Legation  une  somme  pour  subvenir  ft  tous  les 
finis  du  bureau. 

Par  eoTO^quent  le  Chef  de  la  Misoon  doit  se  procurer  sur  cette  somme  tout  le  materiel 
ds  aan  bvrean ;  ft  swi^oir,  papier,  ptumes,  encre,  passeportes,  &c. 
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—  No.  13.  — 

Appeadizy  No.  i.  Mr.  Howard  to  Lord  John  Russell. — (Received  November  19.) 

M7  Lord5  Hanover,  November  12,  1860. 

Your  Lordship  having,  by  vour  circidar  despatch  of  the  25th  ultimo,  done  me  the 
honour,  in  conmion  with  Her  Majesty's  other  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  to  convey  the  wish 
to  receive  from  me  any  observations  and  suggestions  which  I  may  have  to  o£fer  respecting 
the  present  constitution  and  working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  I  beg  to  subnut 
the  following  remarks  for  your  lordship's  indulgent  consideration,  premising  that  I  am 
now  of  thirty-two  vears'  standing  in  it,  and  that  my  time  has  been  spent  at  the  courts  of 
Bavaria,  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Hanover. 

In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  observe  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  subject  of  grati- 
fication to  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  that  the  service  to  which  they  have  the 
honour  to  belong  should  of  late  years  have  been  such  an  object  of  increased  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that,  the  more  it  is  rendered  a  profession  in  which  its  members  can  look  forward  to  regular 
promotion  and  honourable  distinction,  the  more  efficient  it  is  likely  to  become. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  been  the  fashion  in  England  to  represent  Her  Majesty's  diplo- 
matic servants  as  bein^  inferior  as  a  body,  in  capacitor  and  acquirements,  to  the  diplomatistB 
of  some  other  countries ;  and  the  notice  of  a  motion  next  session  for  a  Conunittee  of 
Inquiry  intx)  the  diplomatic  service  evinces,  to  say  the  least,  a  certain  degree  of  distrust  in 
its  present  efficiency. 

My  own  experience  has,  however,  brought  me  to  the  conviction  that  no  country  is 
served  more  emciently  or  more  honestlv  by  its  diplomatic  agents  than  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  diplomatic  agents  of  no  foreign  country  inspire  more  respect,  or  uphold  more 
successfully  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  own  country  abroad  than  Her  Majesty's 
diplomatic  servants. 

Few  countries  can,  I  conceive,  boast  of  more  distinguished  diplomatists  than  the  late 
Lords  Heytesbury,  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Beauvale,  Granville,  and  Cowley,  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  Sir  Charles  Yaughan,  and  many  odiers.  I  have  only  quoted  the  names  of  diplo- 
matists no  longer  alive,  so  as  to  avoid  establishing  comparisons  amongst  those  now  living ; 
but  I  consider  that  there  are  amongst  Her  Majes^'s  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  either  in 
retirement  or  still  actuallv  employ^,  men  fully  equal  to  the  diplomatists  I  have  named, 
and  that  in  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  there  is  no  want  of  men  qualified,  from 
their  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  industry,  eventually  to  fill  the  highest  posts ;  and  I  may 
here  be  permitted  to  express  my  opinion  that  a  man  who  has  been  regularly  trained  for 
diplomacy,  and  has  acquired  the  necessary  tact  and  experience  in  dealing  with  foreigners, 
makes  a  much  better  diplomatic  agent  than  a  man  of  more  transcendent  abilities,  who  has 
not  undergone  the  same  school,  and  who  does  not  possess  the  same  practical  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  frequent  publication  during  late  years  of  the  correspondence  of 
Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad,  whether  on  the  great  political  questions  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  day,  or  on  the  claims  of  British  subjects,  has  been  calculated  to  set  public 
opinion  right  concerning  their  merits  by  showing  that  they  have  kept  their  Government 
well  informed,  and  that  they  have  been  deficient  neither  in  zeal  nor  ability  in  defending 
the  views  of  their  Government,  or  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  their  countrymen. 

But  this  very  publicity  which,  in  the  above-mentioned  respect,  can  only  be  favourable 
to  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad,  entails  upon  them  msadvanta^es  as  compared  to 
their  colleagues,  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  other  Great  Powers  who  nave  not  the  same 
system ;  for  whatever  personal  confidence  a  Minister  for  Foreign  AfiTairs  or  his  foreign 
colleagues  may  repose  m  a  British  diplomatic  a^ent,  the  apprehension  of  having  their 
conmiunications  to  him,  even  when  of  a  confidential  nature,  published  in  the  Parliamentary- 
Blue  Books,  and  of  being  thereby  compromised,  renders  them  more  reserved  towards  him 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  or  than  they  are  with  other  diplomatic  agents. 

So  extended  a  system  of  publicity  has  likewise  another  inconvemence,  viz.,  that  it 
imposes  upon  a  British  diplomatic  agent  a  ereater  degree  of  reserve  in  his  official  corre- 

rndence  with  his  own  Government,  while  it  obliges  him  to  resort  to  a  greater  degree 
n  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  the  practice  of  private  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  occasiondly  been  animadverted  upon 
in  Parliament. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Her 
Majesty's  representatives  abroad  oueht  to  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits  of 
Parliamentary  necessity,  so  as  to  avoid  their  utility  being  impaired. 

Being  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  more  essential  for  a  public  servant  than  to  have 
received  a  good  education,  I  saw  with  satisfieu^tion  the  introduction  of  an  examination  as  a 
test  of  qualification  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service.     The  necessity  of  such  an 
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ezammation  I  oonader  the  greater,  because  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  Appendixi  No.  i. 
and  imiyersities  being  so  much  confined  to  the  classics,  and  not  embracing  those  branches  ......^ 

of  knowledge  the  possession  of  which  is  requisite  for  a  person  to  be  employed  abroad^  no 
certificate  of  proficiency  given,  say  by  one  of  our  universities,  and  whicn  otherwise  might 
be  received  as  an  adequate  test  of  qualification,  would  furnish  the  desirable  proof  of  fitness 
on  the  part  of  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service. 

I  can  only  approve  of  the  regulations  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attach^     I  think 
that  the  term  for  which  such  attach^  are  to  be  employed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  previously 


to  joining  their  post,  ought  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  less  than  six  months, 
as  I  think  nothing  is  better  calculated  than  such  employment  to  give  ayoung  man  a  good 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  forms  of  business  as  earned  on  at  the  foreign  Office,  but 
likewise  of  the  general  bearings  of  our  political  relations. 

My  own  opimon  would  lean  to  there  being  but  one  examination  before  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners,  viz.,  that  for  impaid  attaches,  and  to  its  being  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  determine  whether  an  unpaid  attach^  is  qualified  for  promotion 
as  paid  attache,  because  I  consider  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  at  his  disposal  much 
better  means  than  the  Commissioners  of  judging  of  the  practical  fitness  of  an  attach6  for 
advancement 

But  assuming  that  no  change  is  likelv  to  be  made  in  the  regulations  according  to  which 
a  second  exammation  is  to  take  place  before  the  Commissioners  previously  to  an  impaid 
attach^  being  confirmed  as  a  paid  attach^,  I  beg  to  point  out  the  expediency  of  a  modi- 
fication of  the  second  provision  of  the  regulations  for  that  examination,  prescribing  that 
**  candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  be  required  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
general,  commercial,  and  political  relations  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they  have 
resided,  on  the  internal  polity  and  the  administration  and  social  relations  of  such  coimtries, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  people." 

^  Nothing,  I  conceive,  tends  more  to  generalise  the  knowledge  of  a  young  man,  and  to  fit 
him  at  a  later  period  for  a  neater  variety  of  posts,  than  if,  whilst  he  is  in  the  lower  grades 
of  diplomacy,  flie  opportunity  is  afforded  to  him  of  seeing  different  countries. 

I  should,  therefore,  not  be  in  favour  of  keeping  him  longer  at  one  post  than  the  time 
necessary  for  him  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  and  of  its 
language,  say  from  one  to  two  years ;  but  such  a  system  cannot  evidently  be  carried  out  if 
such  comprehensive  reports  as  those  prescribed  by  the  regulations  I  have  quoted  are 
required  of  him,  and  he  himself  would  be  disposed  to  try  to  avoid  a  change  of  post 
Moreover,  although,  in  some  missions  an  unpaid  attach^  would  have  time  for  sucti  profound 
studies,  in  others,  where  the  work  is  so  constant,  he  would  not  have  it,  without,  perhaps, 
witiidrawing  from  society,  and  this  would  be  another  evil ;  for  I  consider  that  nothing 
18  more  conducive  to  improve  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides 
than  to  frequent  its  society,  and  to  be  brought  into  contact  not  orSy  with  books  but 
with  men. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  only  one  such  written  report  should  be  required,  and  that 
this  report  should  be  for  the  last  country  in  which  the  attacks  may  have  resided  before  going 
up  for  his  examination  for  paid  attach^. 

Approving  as  I  do  generally  of  a  system  of  examination,  I  think  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  carry  it  too  far,  for  it  is  not  learning  alone  that  makes  good  practical  diplomatists ;  and 
in  those  countries  where  the  system  of  examination  is  the  most  stringent,  as  in  Prussia,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  admit  of  numerous  relaxations  and  exemptions,  in  order  to  get 
men  otherwise  qualified  for  the  career. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  only  be  fair,  now  that  an  examination  is  imposed  upon 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  present  class  of  unpaid  attaches 
should  receive  some  small  subvention,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  their  services,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  junior  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  indemnified ;  but  if  this  should 
not  be  feasible,  I  beg  to  suggest  that,  supposing  the  system  of  having  onl^  one  secretary 
with  paid  attaches  to  be  continued,  the  number  of  paid  attaches  should  be  increased ;  that 

Sid  attaches  should  be  named  to  those  legations  where,  at  present,  tiiere  are  none,  as  at 
anover,  for  example ;  that  all  the  attaches  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  other  parts  of  South 
America  should  be  paid,  and  that  the  salaries  of  those  alreadv  employed  there,  as  well  as  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  legation,  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  render  them  more  proportionate  to 
thegreat  expense  of  living  in  those  parts. 

iSe  recommendation,  however,  wnich  I  venture  to  submit  more  particularly  for  your 
lordship's  favourable  consideration,  is  the  creation  of  posts  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of 
embassy  and  of  legation,  furnished  with  the  Queen  s  Commission.  Such  grades  exist,  as 
your  lordship  is  aware,  in  the  diplomatic  services  of  almost  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
independentiy,  in  some  of  them,  of  the  further  grade  of  counsellor  of  embassy  and  of 
legation. 

TTie  introduction  of  these  grades  into  our  own  service  would  be  a  great  boon,  as  it  would 
increase  the  numbers  of  those  members  of  it  whose  services  are  counting  for  their  pensions, 
and  would,  besides,  contribute  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  many  a  man  to  whom  it  is  galling, 
notwithstwding,  increasing  years,  still  only  to  bear  the  titie  of  attache,  whilst  his  foreign 
colleagues  have  long  outstripped  him. 

I  should  therefore  propose  the  creation  of  posts  of  second  and  third  secretaries  at  all  the 
embassies  and  larger  legations,  and  of  second  secretaries  at  all  lerations ;  these  secretaries 
Tvonld  take  the  places  of  the  present  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  and  would  advance  in 
the  same  manner. 

A,  small  addition  to  their  salaries  would,  I  think,  be  necessary. 

0.47.  3  B  3  Should 
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Agprxulii;f.Ibk  !•      Should  my  ^oposal  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  grade  of  paid  attach^  would  d^h 

appear,  except  iu  those  cases  where  there  are  now  more  than  two  paid  attadi6fi  at  an  embaaaf 

or  legation*  It  would  merge  altogether  in  that  of  attache,  if  it  should  be  decided  to  psf- 
all  attaches. 

The  second  examination  would  take  place  previous  to  an  attach^  being  confirmed  as  a 
junior  secretary. 

Should,  however^  my  suggestion  concemuig  the  appointment  of  seoond  and  third  secre- 
taries not  be  adopted.  I  beg  to  submit  the  pro{>riety  o£  allowing,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  other  countries,  the  seryioes  of  a  diplemntic  empbye  to  oount  &r  his 
pension  from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  to  a  piud  post,  that  is  to  say,  firam  the  period 
of  his  beooming  a  paid  attach^. 

The  consequence  of  the  slow  course  of  promotion  in  our  service  is,  that  a  c<msid^^le 
number  of  years  elapses  before  an  attache  attains  a  secretaryship  of  legation,  and,  with  it, 
the  Queen's  CcMumission. 

Now,  as  it  is  provided  by  the  existing  regulations  ^tbat  no  diplomatic  pension  whatever 
shall  be  granted  to  any  person  until  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  tb^  date  of  his  first 
commission,  nor  unless  ne  shall  have  actually  served  ten  years,"  it  follows  that  a  maa  is 
frequently  far  advanced  in  years  before  he  has  completed  the  necessary  time  of  service  for 
a  pension^  and  that  if,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  be  disabled  by  ill-health  from  serving 
any  longer,  he  has  no  pension  whatever  to  fall  back  upon.  As  an  exemplification  I  wifi 
only  cite  wliat  might  have  been  my  own  case  :*-Afier  Imving  served  rather  more  than  four 

J  rears  as  unpaid  attache,  upwards  of  twelve  as  paid  attache,  and  nearly  ei^ht  as  secretary  of 
egation,  I  nad  a  very  serious  illness,  which  was  no  doubt  in  part  brou^  on  by  the  over* 
work  I  had  undergone  during  the  years  1848-52. 

Had  I,  instead  of  completely  recovering,  as  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  did,  been  incapaci* 
tated  for  further  service,  as  might  have  been  apprehended,  I  should,  notwithstanding  neadj 
twenty-four  years  of  hard  service,  have  bad  no  claim  wiiatever  to  a  pension,  fhe  ease 
would,  however,  have  been  different  if  my  services  had  counted  from  the  time  of  my  b^ 
coming  a  paid  attach^ 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  provision  in  our  service,  similar  to  that  which  exista  in  most 
foreign  services  under  the  name  of  *^  disponibilite,''  for  the  case  of  a  paid  diplomatic  <^Lce£ 
beii:^  temporarily  thrown  out  of  ^npk>yment  by  the  suppression  of  his  po^  or  bein^ 
obliged,  say  by  ill  health,  to  give  it  up  for  a  longer  period  than  that  for  which  it 
womd  be  convenient  for  die  public  service  to  dispense  wim  his  services.  This  deficiencj 
ought,  I  iJunk,  to  be  made  up  by  the  introduction  of  some  regulation  andiorising  the 
grant  to  such  officer  either  of  a  proportion  of  his  pay,  or  of  a  nxed  allowance  varying 
according  to  his  rank. 

I  consider  the  rules  laid  down  in  ^our  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  6th  of  ^ovenk- 
ber  of  this  year  to  certajn  missions,  for  the  regulation  of  oiplomatic  chancerifis,  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  their  object  and  to  have  exhausted  the  subject. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  veir  desirable  to  maintain  the  practice  in  our  service,  according 
to  which  the  luniox  members  of  an  embassy  or  legatbn  are  quite  independent  of  their  chief 
in  respect  to  ooard  and  lodging. 

The  obligation  under  which  the  head  of  many  foreign  missions  (such  as  the  French, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian)  are  of  boarding  and  lodgiug  their  secretaries,  or  of  giving  them  a 
compensation,  is  an  arrangement  whicn  seems  to  be  distastefrd  not  only  to  me  chie&  but 
likewise  to  the  secretaries,  who  would  prefer  a  fixed  augmentation  to  their  salariefl  front 
their  Government  directly. 

I  <|uite  approve  of  the  system  of  requiring  Her  Miyesty's  Secretaries  of  embassy  and 
l^ation  to  send  in  commercial  and  financial  reporte. 

Accordingto  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  circular  despatch  of 
the  24th  of  jFebruary,  1857,  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  are  required  to  send  in 
half-yearljr  reports  (on  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July)  on  the  commerce,  industry, 
and  statistacs  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside ;  and  by  the  supplementary  instnictiaiiB 
of  your  lordship's  circular  of  the  24th  of  January  of  this  year,  they  are  furmer  required^ 
within  thirty  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  year,  to  send  in  a  concise  report,  acconk- 
panied  b^  such  tabular  returns  as  they  mav  be  able  to  procure,  of  the  finimoes,  publia 
credit,  shipping,  commerce,  manufactures,  ana  agriculture,  of  the  several  countries  in  which 
they  have  resided  during  tiie  past  year. 

Thus  in  the  month  of  January  of  every  year,  a  Secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  has  to 
send  in  two  reports,  embracing  in  several  respects  the  same  subjects. 

Considering  the  difficulty  in  so  many  countries  o£  collecting  tiie  necessary  matermls  for 
these  re^KMrts,  and  the  time  and  labour  required  for  compilii^  them,  and,  considering  the 
numerous  duties  connected  with  the  current  business  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  mjl 
embassy  or  of  a  legation,  I  beg  to  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  reports  in  question  from  three  to  two,  that  is  to  say,  one  yeady  of  tiie 
nature  prescribea  by  the  JSarl  o£  Clarendon's  above-mentioned  circular  of  LB57,  and 
aoodHer,  also  yearly,  in  conformity  with  your  Lordship's  circular  9£  this  yeax,  to  be  sent  in 
January  ajid  July  respectively.  I  bcdieve  that  by  this  aLteration  Her  Miyesly^fi  Govemr- 
ment  would  not  be  the  losers,  as  they  would  be  more  likedj  to.  obtain.  well-digeBtedL 
rsTOrtsL 

I  will  abstaitt  from  entering  into  the  question  of  the  saEiuies  of  Her  M^esiy^s  diplnmalJA 
servanti^  being  persuaded  that  this  subject  will  be  treated  of  by  aome  of  my  co&eag;aee.  T 
will  confine  myself  to  remarking  that,  for  the  most  part,  since  those  salaries  were  &adL 
the  price  of  living  abroad  has  doubled ;  that,  from  the  greater  number  of  theflrcountiTnieii 
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*  who  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  worid.  Her  Mweety's  representatives  have  greater  expenses  Appendix,  No.  1. 

than  those  of  other  States ;  that  fW)iQa  the  exalted  notions  entertained  abrwd  of  the  riches  

df  Englidunen  generally,  and  of  English  ministers  in  particnalar,  higher  prices  are  exacted 
from  English  diplomatists  llian  ftom  others,  and  moreover  that  Englidi  diplomatic  agentft 
only  have  to  look  to  their  salaries,  whilst  those  of  most  other  countries  have  other 
occasional  souroes  of  emolument  or  assistance,  such  as  diamond  snuff-boxes  and  decora^ 
ticms  on  the  signature  of  treaties,  on  an  extraordinary  mission,  or  on  the  cessation  of 
an  ordinary  mission,  as  well  as  remunerations  for  journeys  beyond  their  cost 

In  Russia  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  not  unfrequently  paid  the  debts  contracted  by  his 
Ministers,  and  made  presents,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  whole  year's  salary  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  amission,  or  even  to  a  whole  mission. 

I  now  come  to  a  point  which  I  approach  reluctantiy,  because  I  have  the  misfortune  t6 
differ  respecting  it  from  the  regulations  laid  down  by  your  Lordship ;  but  being  convinced 
l^t,  in  asking  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  on  the  present  con- 
^itution  and  working  of  Her  Majesty  s  diplomatic  service,  it  was  your  Lordship's  intention 
that  such  opinion  shotdd  be  frankly  given,  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  min6  without 
reserve. 

I  refer  to  the  regulations  contained  in  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  10th  of 
Febmarv  of  this  year,  which  received  their  complement  by  your  Lordship's  circular  of  the 
31st  of  the  following  month  of  March,  in  regard  to  leave  of  absence  in  the  case  of  the 
junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

By  these  regulations  facilities  are  afforded  to  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  and  to 
Mid  attaches  for  obtaining  regular  leaves  of  absence,  viz.,  two  months  in  each  year,  or 
ftmr  months  every  two  vears,  with  some  additional  weeks  in  each  case  for  the  journey ; 
whilst  in  case  of  their  obtaining  an  extension  of  suph  leaves,  the  innovation  is  introduced 
of  deducting  half  their  salary  from  the  expiration  of  their  original  leave  until  the  resump* 
tH>n  of  their  duties. 

The  junior  members  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  can  only,  I  conceive,  be  thank- 
ful for  the  kind  feeling  towards  them  which  has  been  evinced  by  opening  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  regular  leaves ;  but  without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the  former 
system,  according  to  which  the  leaves  of  the  junior  members  were  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  service,  and  by  a  harmonious  concert  amongst  themselves,  with  their 
(diiefs,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not  work  well,  I  be^  to 
point  out  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  regulations  which  appear  to  me  objection* 
able. 

In  the  first  place,  by  one  of  these  provisions  the  permission  to  secretaries  and  paid 
attaches  to  take  their  leave  once  in  two  years  is  made  subordinate  to  the  understanding 
that  before  they  apply  for  it  they  have  been  at  their  posts  for  so  long  a  period,  consecu- 
tiTely,  as  with  their  leave  will  complete  two  years  of  time.  This  condition,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  would,  I  think,  be  a  hardship  in  some  cases.  It  might  happen  that  family 
affairs  required  a  secretary  or  paid  attache  to  run  over  to  England  for  a  few  days,  which 
trifling  absence  would  apparentiy  vitiate  all  claim  to  an  accummation  of  leave. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  on  account  of  the  expense  of  moving,  particularly  with  a  family, 
many  seci^taries  will  prefer  to  run  the  leave  01  two  years  into  one,  but  the  restriction  to 
which  1  have  referred  would  materially  affect  the  use  of  this  privilege. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  provision  above  quoted,  placing  secretaries  and 
paid  attaches  on  Wf  salary  for  any  term  of  extension  of  their  original  leave,  it  does  not 
i^pear  to  me  that  such  a  means  of  pecuniary  coercion  is  required  fbr  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  viz.,  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and 
thereby  devolving  on  others  the  duties  which  they  are  appointed  themselves  to  perform, 
because  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  whom  the  sole  power  of  granting 
leaves  is  vested,  has  other  efficacious  means  at  his  disposal  of  controlling  the  leaves  ill 
question,  first,  from  'tiie  half-yearly  returns,  sent  in  by  the  heads  of  embassies  and  legations, 
of  -Ae  officers  of  their  embassy  or  l^ation  who  have  been  absent  on  leave  dunng  the 
half-year ;  secondly,  from  the  provisions  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury's  circular  despatch  of 
the  28th  of  February  1859,  prescribing  that  whenever  the  head  of  an  embassy  or  mission 
may  have  occasion  to  forward  an  application  from  any  member  of  his  embassy  or  mission, 
he  is  to  mention  at  the  same  time  the  date  of  the  last  leave  of  absence  granted  to  the 
applicant,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  residing  at  his  post  since  its  expiration ;  and 
thirdly,  from  the  quarteriy  certificates  which  all  the  salaried  members  of  the  service  are 
required  to  send  home  of  their  presence  or  absence  from  their  posts,  and  because,  from  the 
gentlemanly  feeling  and  esprit  de  corps  which,  according  to  my  own  experience,  pervade 
the  service,  I  am  convinced  that  its  members  are  actuated  in  their  conduct  towards  their 
own  colleagues  by  higher  motives  than  those  of  pecuniary  interest. 

In  a  pecuniary  light,  I  cannot  but  think  the  deduction  will  bear  hard  upon  those  fo 
whom  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  whose  salaries  are  already  very  inadequate  to  meet  the 
increased  expenses  01  hving  at  the  present  day,  whilst  the  savmg  effected  by  it  to  the 
country  will  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  similar  regulations  in  the  French  service,  but  at  the  same 
lime  I  know  that  they  exist  more  on  paper  than  in  reality,  being  constantiy  set  aside  or 
evaded, 

ISloreovor,  I  learn  that  no  deductions  are  made  from  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  our 
Foreign  Office  when  they  obtain  a  longer  leave  than  that  which  is  fixed  by  the  regu- 
lations. 
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Appendix,  No«  i.       After  what  I  have  said^  it  is  needless  that  I  should  add  that  I  am  in  favour  of  abolishing 

the  prescribed  deductions  from  the  salaries  of  the  junior  members  of  the  service. 

Inmv  despatch  of  the  18th  of  Februarv  last^  I  took  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your 
Lordship  various  considerations  in  favour  of  granting  to  the  heads  of  Her  Majesty's  embas- 
sies and  missions  abroad  a  certain  amount,  at  least,  of  leave  without  a  further  deduction 
from  their  salaries  than  the  amount  of  the  allowance  received  by  the  charg6  d'alEures 
during  their  absence,  instead  of  placing  them  on  half-salary  the  moment  they  quit  their 
post 

Your  Lordship  replied  to  me  by  your  despatch  of  the  28th  of  March  of  this  year,  that 
you  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  dter  the  established  regulations  in  this  respect  I  tiiere- 
fore  abstain  from  re-opening  the  question.  I  will  only  remark,  that  according  to  my 
information,  the  head  of  a  French  mission  can  absent  himself  from  his  post  on  leave  for  15 
days  without  any  deduction  whatever  being  made  from  his  salary. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  an  interchange  of  persons  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services,  I  have  to  observe  that  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  each  bein^  different,  the  diplomatic  service  being  essentially  political, 
whilst  the  consular  service  is  essentially  commercial,  the  two  services  should  be  kept  quite 
distinct 

An  interchange,  I  am  convinced,  would  not  add  to  the  consideration  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  nor  to  Sie  efficiency  of  either  service.  But  few  instances  occur  to  my  mind  of 
the  transfer  in  foreign  diplomatic  services  (exclusive  of  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
no  profession  at  aU)  of  consular  officers  to  diplomatic  posts,  and  these  transfers  were 
owing  to  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances ;  whilst  I  nave  known  several  examples  in 
th^  Frencn,  Russian,  and  Austrian  services  of  the  appointment  of  secretaries  of  legation  to 
consular  offices.  But  such  appointments  are,  I  think,  as  unfair  upon  any  duly  (H^^anized  con- 
sular service  as  the  transfer  of  consular  officers  to  the  diplomatic  service  would  be.  There 
may,  however,  of  course  be  exceptions  to  every  rule.  Each  service  ought,  I  am  of  opinion, 
to  have  its  own  separate  and  regular  system  of  advancement  within  itself. 

In  respect  to  an  interchange  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  that  an  attach^,  before  beine  sent  abroad,  should  be 
employed,  circumstances  permitting,  for  at  least  six  months  in  we  Foreign  Office ;  but 
beyond  this,  and  the  occasional  attaching,  such  as  has  hitherto  been  practised,  of  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  a  special  mission^  or  to  an  embassy  or  legation  to  fill  up  a  tempo- 
rary vacancy,  I  do  not  think  such  an  interchange  would  be  expraient  Its  effect  would 
probably  be  the  absorption  of  one  service  in  the  other,  which  would  not  be  desirable. 
'  To  sum  up  my  views,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 

service  has  proved  its  efficiency,  and  that  the  best  means  of  improving  it  will  be  lound  in 
the  observance  of  a  regular  system  of  promotion  calculated  to  encourage  those  who  have 
adopted  it  as  their  profession,  without,  however,  fettering  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  reward  special  services,  and  to  select,  for  par- 
ticular posts,  such  members  of  the  service  as  he  may  consider  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
thenu 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  directions  contained  in  the  second  part  of  your  Lordship's 
despatch,  I  addressed  to  Count  Platen  on  the  29th  ultimo,  after  a  verbal  communication 
wit^  him,  the  note  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  annex  a  copy,  soliciting  the  in&rmation 
desired  by  your  Lordship  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of^  the  Court  of  Hanover,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  1  received  from  his  Excellencv  a  very  obliging  note,  dated  die 
1st  instant,  covering  a  memorandum  replying  in  the  lullest  manner  to  your  Lordship's 
queries  on  that  subject,  together  with  copies  of  the  eeneral  service  instructions  for  tae 
cniefs  of  Hanoverian  missions,  of  the  notification  <^  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
17th  of  April  1856,  relative  to  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  to  diplomatic 
examinations,  and  of  the  civil  service  law  of  the  24th  of  June  1858,  referred  to  in  that 
memorandum.  I  accordinglv  transmit  copies  of  the  whole  of  these  papers,  and  translations 
of  all  of  them  excepting  the  last  named,  the  substance  of  which,  as  far  as  the  Hanoverian 
diplomatic  service  is  concerned,  is  amply  given  in  the  memorandum  itself, 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  point  in  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  regulations,  thus 
communicated  in  such  detail  by  Count  Platen,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  call 
your  Lordship's  particular  attention. 

The  Hanoverian  diplomatic  service  is  necessarily  so  limited  that  it  can  hardly  serve  as 
a  model  for  our  own,  or  enter  into  comparison  with  it  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that 
the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  candidates  into  the  diplomatic  service  were  drawn  up 
by  Count  Platen  himself,  who,  previously  to  his  appointment  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affieurs^ 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  it 

I  will  only  add,  that  from  what  I  have  had  the  occasion  of  learning,  the  Hanoverian 
diplomatic  agents,  who  are  carefully  selected,  eiyoy  a  very  creditable  reputation. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)        Henry  F.  Howard. 
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Enclosure  1,  in  Na  13. 

Mr.  Howard  to  Count  Platen. 

TA.  le  Mimstre,  Hanorer,  29  October  1860. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  under  his  consideration  the  present  constitution  of  Her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  and  being  desirous  to  acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
diplomatic  system  of  other  countries,  has  directed  me  to  obtain  from  your  Excellency 
as  much  imormation  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Court  of 
Hanover. 

I  shall  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  your  Excellency  will  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  me 
with  the  information  solicited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  order  to  put  your  Excellency 
in  possession  of  the  points  upon  which  this  information  is  more  particularly  desired,  I  have 
the  honour  of  enclosing  herewith  an  extract  from  a  circular  despatch  addressed  to  me  by 
his  Lordship  on  the  25th  instant,  in  which  they  are  specified. 

I  beg  to  observe  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  desirous  of  receiving  the  information  in  ques- 
tion previous  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

I  avail,  &c, 
(signed)         Henry  F.  Howard. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  13. 


Count  Platen  to  Mr.  Howard. 
(Translation.)  Hanover,  1  November  1860. 

In  consequence  of  the  note  of  Mr.  Howard,  &c.,  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  the  under- 
signed has  taken  especial  pleasure  in  answering,  in  a  detailed  memorandum  which  he 
hastens  to  communicate  herewith  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  questions  made  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  service  of  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic 
corps. 

The  undersigned  ventures  to  entertain  the  hope  that  ihe  memorandum,  composed  with 
the  greatest  possible  completeness,  will  appear  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  to 
present  sufficient  materials. 

Whilst  he  has  the  honour  to  add  to  this  note,  in  duplicate^  the  parts  of  the  Hanoverian 
collection  of  laws  which  are  cited  several  times  in  that  performance,  viz.,  the  Notification  of 
the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  AflFairs  of  17th  April  1856,  and  the  law  concerning  the  rela^ 
tions  of  the  Royal  servants  of  24th  June  1858,  he  avails,  &c. 

(signed)        Platen^Hallermund. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  13. 

Answers  to  Queries  respecting  the  Hanoverian  Diplomatic  Service. 

Question  1.    The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic 
service. 

Answer.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  career  are 
ruled  in  general  by  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Notification  issued  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  dated  the  17th  April  1856.     These  paragraphs  run  as  follows : — 

'^  §  1.  Only  such  persons,  in  general,  shall  for  the  future  be  admitted  into  the  diplomatic 
service  {see  section  3  of  the  Civd  Service  Law),  as — 

*^  1.  Shall  have  prepared  themselves  for  entering  the  service  by  actual  employment 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  either  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  at 
one  of  his  Majesty's  missions;  and 

**  2.  Shall  have  proved  their  knowledge  and  aptitude  for  business  by  passing  an  exami- 
nation at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

**  §  2.  Admission  into  the  preparatory  service,  either  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
or  at  one  of  his  Majesty's  missions,  depends  upon  the  decision  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs." 

There  exists,  moreover,  no  unlimited  right  of  candidature,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  full  power  either  to  accept  or  reject  candidates. 

Question  2,  The  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected. 

A.  By  the  constitution,  birth  gives  no  superiority  either  with  respect  to  entering,  or  in 
liis  Majesty's  service. 

This  provision  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

It  results,  however,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances  that  candidates  for  the  diplomatic 
eareer  are  usually  selected  from  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  country,  umting,  as 
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Appendix  No,  i.   they  do,  to  intellectual  culture  a  familiarity  with  foreign  languages — a  branch  of  knowledge 

^  but  little  diffused  in  this  country,  and  often  heglected  in  the  schools — and  with  the  tone  of 

good  society  which  must  be  imbibed  in  early  youth. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  candidates  who  have  hitherto  presented  themselves  for  diplomatic 
employment  have  exclusively  belonged  to  this  class  of  families. 

Question  3.  The  examination  which  they  imdergo  as  a  test  of  fitness. 

A.  The  diplomatic  examination  is  one  of  the  regular  conditions  for  entering  the  diplo- 
matic service.     (Section  1,  No.  2,  of  the  Notification  of  17th  April  1846.) 

The  detailed  regulations  for  undergoing  this  examination  are  shown  in  section  4,  and  the 
range  of  subjects  over  which  it  extends,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  in  part 
owfiy,  and  partly  in  writing,  in  sections  3,  5,  and  8  of  the  above-mentioned  Notification. 
The  examination  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  cases  of  men  of  recognised  intellectual 
attainments  and  practical  knowledge. 

Questio7i.  4.  The  allowances  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service. 

A,  The  aspirants  who  enter  the  diplomatic  career  in  the  lowest  grade,  under  the  title 
of  attaches,  receive  no  pecuniary  emoluments  whatever,  and  must  maintain  themselves 
at  their  own  cost,  both  at  the  place  of  their  official  residence  and  during  their  journey 
thither. 

The  above  arrangement  shows  that  the  nomination  of  an  attache  to  one  of  his  Majesty's 
missions  is  not  to  be  considered  as  giving  a  real  appointment,  nor  does  it  class  the  nominee 
among  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown ;  but  it  is  considered  in  the  light  only  of  a  preparation 
for  that  service. 

The  real  entry  into  the  service  dates  from  the  nomination  as  secretary  of  legation,  after 
a  preparatory  term  of  at  least  two  years,  and  after  passing  the  examination.  From  this 
period  emoluments  are  usuallv  accorded,  under  the  form  of  allowances,  proportionate  to 
the  increased  expense  of  a  residence  abroad. 

Question  5.  The  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion 
takes  place. 

A.  The  regular  gradations  to  be  passed  through  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  attach^,  who  is  only  admitted  to  prepare  himself  for  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
and  has  no  real  appointment. 

2.  The  secretary  of  legation,  who  is  a  bond  fide  servant  of  the  Crown.  The  senior 
secretaries  of  legation  may  have  the  title  of  counsellor  of  legation.  During  absence  of 
the  chief  of  the  mission,  they  have  to  take  his  place  as  charge^  d'affaires  ad  interim. 

3.  The  independent  charg^  d'affaires  accredited  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
another  state,  having  in  general  the  title  of  counsellor  of  legation. 

4.  The  minister  resident,  accredited  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  with  thd  title  of 
counsellor  of  legation,  or  privy  counsellor  of  legation. 

5.  The  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiarjr,  or  the  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary, with  the  title  of  privy  counsellor  of  legation,  or  pnvy  counsellor. 

There  is  no  defined  or  absolute  system  of  promotion  in  use,  nor  would  such  a  system  be 
compatible  with  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country. 

In  filling  up  a  vacant  post,  due  regard  is  had,  above  all,  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  post  itseli,  and  to  the  special  qualifications  for  it  possessed  by  this  or  that  diplomatist; 
also  to  atiQ  private  means  of  the  various  candidates.  His  Majesty  the  King^  likewise 
reserves  to  himself  full  freedom  of  choice. 

The  rights  of  seniority  are  not  admitted. 

In  cases  where  the*conditions  are  every  way  similar,  and  the  qualifications  equal,  with 
regard  to  which  point  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  his  Majesty  the  King  to  decide, 
the  senior  candidate  has  generally  the  preierence  over  the  younger  one. 

Question  6.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chanceries. 

A.  1.  The  general  duties  of  independent  chiefs  of  missions  (envoys  of  the  second  clas8> 
ministers  resident,  and  charg^  d'affiiires)  consist, — 

(a.)  In  striving  zealously  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Government  to  which 
they  are  accredited. 

(J.)  In  watching  over  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  court  which  they  represent,  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

(c.)  In  continually  sending  reports  to  his  Majesty  the  Elin^,  written  mainly  in  the  French 
language,  upon  the  events  which  have  occurred,  or  which  may  be  in  progress^  of  any 
pobtical  importance  or  special  interest  for  the  kingdom. 

(rf.)  In  carrying  out  all  the  instructions  with  respect  to  matters  of  business  which  issue 
from  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

(tf.)  In  directing  and  superintending  the  business  which  they  may  have  charged  any  rf 
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the  subordinate  members  of  their  mission  to  execute.     The  chief  of  the  mission  is  respon-    Appendizi  No.  1. 
sible  for  the  ffeneral  management  of  the  business,  and  the  business  in  detail  must  either  '  ■ 

be  transacted  by  himself  personally,  or  by  one  of  his   subordinates   acting  under  his 
directions, 

(/.)  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  his  Majesty's  Government  are  exempt,  as  a  nde, 
from  any  special  obligation  to  exercise  diplomatic  hospitality,  as  the  allowances  of  the 
service  would  be  insufficient  for  such  a  purpose.  But  ii  the  diplomatist  is  in  a  position  to 
do  so  from  his  own  private  means,  the  Government  wish  him  to  exercise  a  certain  degree 
of  hospitality. 

Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  general  service  instructions  for  the  chiefs  of  missions. 

2.  Secretaries  of  legation  are  enjoined  to  assist  their  chief  in  his  business,  and  in  case 
of  his  absence  to  act  provisionally  as  his  substitute. 

There  are  no  special  instructions  for  secretaries  of  legation,  as  their  labours  are  placed 
under  the  ample  control  and  personal  responsibility  of  the  chief  of  the  mission.  When 
they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  chargfi  d'amures  ad  interim^  in  the  room  of  their  chief,  they 
assume  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  business,  and  have  to  take  his  service 
instructions  for  their  rule  of  guidance. 

3.  The  admission  of  attach68  is  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  afford  any  real  aid  to  the 
service  of  the  mission,  as  to  give  the  diplomatic  beginner  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
general  practical  knowledge,  and  so  to  create  a  nursery  for  the  diplomatic  career. 

The  occupation  of  the  attache  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  attach^  is  constantly  charged  with  drawing  up  notes 
and  reports  upon  matters  of  business,  and  with  copying  despatches  in  the  French 
language.  In  addition  to  which  the  attach^  has  to  pass  some  hours  daily  in  the  office  of 
the  mission,  in  order  to  acquire  by  degrees  a  full  insight  into  the  organization  of  the 
service.  At  the  same  time  care  is  taken  that  the  business  of  the  chancery  imposed  upon 
the  attach^  does  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  earnest  pursuit  of  his  theoretical 
studies. 

4.  Besides  those  members  of  the  mission  who  are  invested  with  a  diplomatic  character  at 
those  of  his  Majesty's  missions  where  the  business  is  unusually  extensive,  viz.,  those  of 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Hamburgh,  chancellors  of  legation  are 
appointed  whose  business  it  is  to  copy  and  keep  the  accounts. 

These  generally  belong  to  the  lower  class  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  viz.,  to  that 
class  of  employes  from  whom  a  really  scientific  course  of  preparatory  instruction  is  not 
exacted,  and  who,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  higher  class  of  employes,  are  subject 
to  the  stipulation  of  the  "  warning  to  quit  the  service  ** — usually  a  half-yearly  one — which 
is  seldom,  however,  put  in  practice.  The  chancellors  of  legation  are  generally  selected,  in 
pursuance  of  a  special  order,  from  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  clerks,  upon  the  underw 
standing  that  they  may  be  reinstated  at  any  time  in  the  ministerial  office  according  to  their 
seniority. 

Chancellors  of  legation,  under  the  superintendence  and  personal  responsibility  of  the 
chief  of  the  mission,  have  generally  to  perform  the  following  duties : — 

(a.)  To  copv  and  register  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  mission,  with  contingent  aid 
from  the  attach^ 

(&.)  To  take  care  of  the  passport  department,  the  making  out  and  visaing  passports  and 
other  papers  for  legalization,  and  the  entering  in  the  register  all  documents  issuing  from 
the  chancery  or  presented  for  the  visa. 

(c.)  The  arrangement  of  the  archives  and  registration  of  all  correspondence  to  and  from 
the  missioa. 

(rf.)  To  keep  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  mission. 

Where  no  chancellor  of  legation  is  appointed,  the  duties  specified  under  the  foregoing 
heads  must  be  attended  to  by  the  chief  of  the  mission. 

Concluding  remark. — The  preceding  explanation  has  reference  to  the  duties  specially 
belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

With  respect  to  the  obligations  incurred  by  diplomatic  employes  in  common  with  all 
other  servants  of  the  Crown,  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  the  24th  June  1858, 
regulating  the  conditions  of  the  civil  service. 

Question  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
the  mission ;  the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them. 

A.  The  head  of  the  mission  is  the  superior  of  the  whole  of  its  members.  As  superior 
it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  them,  to  employ  them  in  the  work  of  the 
mission,  and  to  keep  them  to  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  also  to  reprove  breaches  of 
order  and  slight  offences  by  verbal  admonitions  and  directions.  The  chief  of  the  mission 
has  no  penal  jurisdiction  properly  so  called  {see  sections  49  and  56  of  the  Law  of  the  24th 
June  1858,  regulating  the  civil  service)  over  the  members  of  his  mission,  still  less  has  he 
any  judicial  power  over  them;  all  administrative  penal  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  the  supreme  authority  over  mplomatic  servants.  His  Majesty's 
court  of  justice  in  the  capital  is  the  competent  judicial  authority  in  matters  of  law  for  all 
the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown. 
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Appen^dixy  No.  i.        The  right  of  control  possessed  by  the  chief  of  the  mission  extends,  particularly  with 

«i-^  regard  to  the  younger  members,  to  their  private  conduct     It  is  especially  his  duty  to  take 

care  that  the  credit  of  the  service  is  not  compromised  abroad  bv  any  of  the  members  of  his 

mission  leading  a  disorderly  life,  getting  into  debt,  or  by  injudicious  conduct;  and  he  must 

report  such  occurrences  without  reserve  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Question  8.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the 
junior  members  of  missions. 

A.  Such  kind  of  privileges  do  not  exist.  Considering  the  comparatively  small 
salaries  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  posts,  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the 
board  and  lodging  of  the  junior  members  of  the  mission  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  chie£ 
They  have  to  mamtain  themselves  entirely  at  their  own  cost 

Question  9.  The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chief  and  several  members,  whether 
arising  from  fixed  salaries,  gratuity,  house-rent^  or  allowances  for  keeping  up  the 
house,  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c 

A.  The  present  system  with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  members  of  missions  was  in- 
troduced in  the  year  1851,  and  founded  upon  the  fixed  estimate  for  salaries  which  was 
agreed  upon  with  the  chambers  in  1851,  and  finally  carried  out  in  the  years  1856  and 
1858, 

The  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Majesty's  Government  for  the  salaries  and  allow- 
ances for  the  missions  which  figure  in  the  budget,  including  that  of  tiie  plenipotentiary  to 
tiie  Federal  Military  Commission  at  Frankfort,  amounts  to  90,700  thalers  (14,955  L)  The 
following  are  the  10  missions  actually  maintained  by  this  sum :  London,  Paris,  St  Petars- 
burgh,  me  Hague,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Munich,  Dresden,  and 
Hamburgh ;  in  addition  to  which  it  covers  the  expenses  of  various  other  diplomatic  posts^ 
which  are  served  by  residents  at  other  places,  such  as  Brussels,  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt^ 
Cassel,  Stuttgardt,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Copenhagen,  and  Oldenburgh. 

(1.)  Current  payments  made  to  the  members  of  missions, 
(a.)  Chiefs  of  missions  and  chancellors  of  legation. 

The  aggregate  payments  received  by  the  heads  of  missions  and  chancellors  of  legation  are 
divided,  according  to  their  character  and  importance,  into  two  distinct  parts,  into  the  fixed 
salary,  and  (he  extra  allowance  allotted  to  the  place  of  residence.  The  fixed  salary,  which 
is  generally  the  smaller  portion  of  the  payment,  is  irrespective  of  the  place  where  the 
diplomatic  officer  may  reside,  and  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  its  continuance  as  long  as  he  is  not 
placed  in  temporary  non-activitjr  C' Disponibilitat,**)  on  **  Wartegeld,**  or  unless  he  ia 
placed  on  the  retired  list  ("  Pensionirt"). 

The  amount  of  the  stipend  paid  to  those  not  actually  employed  (**  Wart^eld  ••)  is  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  fixed  salary  Ttwo-thirds),  as  is  also  the  pension. 

The  extra  allowance  ("  Ortz-Zulage ")  represents  the  indemnity  accorded  for  the  in* 
creased  expense  of  maintenance  in  the  foreign  residence  assigned.  It  has  been  substituted 
for  the  various  gratuities  granted  previously  under  the  heads  of  allowances  for  house-rent^ 
maintenance,  and  for  expenses  of  reception ;  and  it  is  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the 
mission  itself.  This  extra  allowance  is  not  taken  into  calculation  in  regulatmg  the  amount 
of  the  "  Wartegeld,**  or  the  pension. 

The  ordinary  budget  contains  the  following  estimates : 

1.  £nvoy  to  London. — Fixed  salary,  3,000  thalers ;  extra  allowance,  13,000  thalers  ; 
total,  16,000  thalers  (2,400  /.) 

2.  Envoy  to  Paris. — Fixed  salary,  2,000  thalers ;  extra  allowance,  6,000  thalers ;  totals 
8,000  dialers  (1,200/.) 

3.  Envov  to  St.  Petersburgh. — A  peculiar  arrangement  prevails  with  respect  to  this 
mission.     Its  total  cost  is  10,000  thalers  (1,500  L) 

4.  TTie  envoys  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort, receive  each  2,000  thalers  (300  L)  fixed 
salary,  and  6,000  thalers  (900  /.)  extra  allowance. 

5.  The  diplomatic  representatives  at  Munich,  Dresden,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Hague,  have 
each  1,500  tnalers  (225  /.)  fixed  salary,  and  3,500  thalers  (525  L)  extra  allowance. 

6.  The  chancellors  of  legation  receive  from  1,000  thalers  (150  /.)  to  2,000  thalers  (300/.)^ 
part  as  fixed  salary,  and  part  as  extra  allowance. 

This  budget  contains  the  maximum  estimates,  which  are  not  to  be  exceeded. 

With  respect  to  those  chiefs  of  missions  and  other  employes  who  were  appointed  before 
1851,  these  provisions,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  retrospective,  have  not  been  fully 
carried  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  junior  chiefs  of  missions  do  not  all  receive  tbe  maximum 
salaries  established  by  the  chambers  in  1851,  as  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  which  are  at  the  charge  of  the  fixed  estimates  by  curtailing  the  fixed 
pecuniary  emoluments.  There  are  no  fixed  payments  of  any  kind  made  to  the  chiefs  of 
missions  or  chancellors  of  legation  in  addition  to  those  specified  above. 

To  complete  the  information  thus  given,  however,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  envoy  to 
London  continues  to  have  the  use  of  the  legation  house  gratis,  and  that  the  envov  to  St*. 
Petersburgh,  whose  pecuniary  indemnity  is  in  general  of  an  exceptional  nature^  draws  an. 
annual  allowance  of  2,000  thalers  for  house-rent. 

(b.)  The 
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{L)  The  emoluments  of  those  secretaries  of  legation  who  are  not  permanent  charges  Appendix,  No»i. 

d*aflFaires  consist  of  moderately-apportioned  and  revocable  salaries,  and  there  is  no  fixed  

rule  as  to  their  amount. 

(c.)  Attaches,  as  has  already  been  observed,  receive  in  no  case  any  pecuniary  indemnity 
for  their  services. 

(2.)  Extraordinary  or  miscellaneous  grants  of  money. 

(a.)  Travelling  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  change  of  residence,  incurred  by  a 
diplomatic  oflScer  in  repairing  to  a  post  assigned  to  him,  are  made  good  to  him  by  the  public 
treasury,  either  in  the  form  of  a  reimbursement  of  the  sum  expended  by  the  official,  as 
shown  m  a  detailed  account,  or  by  a  proportionate  gratuity  calculated  upon  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  probable  expenses,  susceptible  neither  of  curtailment  nor  increase,  even 
though  the  official  should  afterwards  discover  that  the  amount  accorded  exceeded,  or  on  the 
other  hand  fell  short  of,  his  real  disbursements.  • 

(J.)  Outfit  money,  for  want  of  a  special  fund  provided  for  the  purpose,  is  not  usually 
given ;  but  whenever  the  state  of  the  treasury  has  admitted  of  it,  the  Minister  for  Foreiga 
Affairs  has  granted  supplementary  allowances  for  the  expenses  of  a  first  establishment. 

(c.)  The  expenses  of  journeys  which  diplomatic  agents  have  to  make  on  the  public  service 
are  specially  reimbursed  to  them.  These  comprise  journeys  which  a  minister  may  have  to 
undertake  who  is  accredited  to  several  courts.  The  indemnity  is  so  awarded  as  fully  to 
<5over  the  real  outlay.  The  envoy  at  Munich  is  allowed  exceptionally  a  fixed  gratuity  for 
the  whole  of  his  official  journeys  to  Stuttgardt. 

The  foregoing  reply  to  Question  9,  has  reference  only  to  those  permanent  missions  whose 
organization  is  of  the  strict  diplomatic  character,  viz.,  those  which  are  permanently  estab-^ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  verbal  diplomatic  intercourse.  With  respect  to  extraordinary 
missions  sent  for  a  temporary  or  for  some  single  object,  such  as  missions  of  condolence, 
congratulation,  &c.,  the  simple  rule  prevails  that  the  envoys  shall  be  reimbursed 
their  actual  expenses  according  to  their  statement  of  them,  which  they  must  produce  accom* 
panied  by  vouchers. 

There  is  a  special  fund,  independent  of  the  sum  voted  for  the  diplomatic  service,  available 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  extraordinary  missions. 

Question  10.  The  nature  of  the  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission. 

A»  In  so  far  as  this  question  has  not  been  replied  to  in  No.  9,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sums  advanced  by  the  chiefs  of  missions  or  chancellors  of  legation  for  strict  official 
purposes  ("  Expensen  ")  are  paid  by  the  former  every  <]^uarter,  and,  after  a  preliminary 
audit  of  the  accounts  by  the  financial  department,  are  reimbursed  to  them  from  a  fund 
•existing  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  head  of  such  expenses  reimbursed  by  the  public  treasury,  are  included  among 
others  the  following  items  of  outlay  : 

(a.)  Stationery. 

(6.)  Charges  for  postage  and  telegraphic  messages,  incurred  in  the  official  correspondence 
•x>f  the  mission.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  members  of  the  mission  can  neither  send  nor 
receive  their  private  letters  free  of  postage ;  but  they  have  the  unrestricted  privilege  of 
sending  letters  addressed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  under  cover  of  the  official  despatches^ 
and  likewise  of  receiving  private  letters  sent  to  them  from  this  country  in  the  packet  of 
Hlesi>atches  sent  from  hence. 

(e.)  The  cost  of  newspapers  and  joumab  specially  authorised  for  the  use  of  the  mission 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

{d.)  Pecumary  aid,  given  in  conformity  with  the  general  instructions  issued  upon  this 
point,  to  distressed  Hanoverian  subjects,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  the  neces- 
sary means  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 

(e.)  New  year's  gifts,  ^tuities,  &c.,  which  at  most  of  his  Majesty's  missions  have  to  be 
-usually  given  at  stated  times ;  particularly  at  the  new  year,  to  the  subordinate  employes 
of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Amirs,  the  court,  and  the  post  office. 

(/.)  The  expense,^  or,  at  least,  a  contribution  towards  defraying  it,  of  a  special  office 
for  purposes  of  regis'tration,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  one,  and  at  some  few 
'missions,  also,  the  wages  of  a  messenger  to  assist  in  a  certain  d^ree  in  the  execution  of 
commissions  rendered  necessary  by  the  public  service.  This  latter  indemnity  is  excep- 
tional, only  allowed  under  special  circumstances,  to  the  general  rule  by  which  the  chief  of  the 
mission  is  bound  to  prbvide  for  the  messenger  service  at  his  own  cost,  and  out  of  his  own 
establishment. 

Question  11.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence 
on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance;  and  the  allow- 
ances and  obligations  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  absence  of 
ministers. 

A.  In  conformity  with  tlie  general  instructions  issued  to  all  his  Majesty's  civil  servants 
(^see  section  45  of  the  Law  of  24  June  1858,  regulating  the  civil  service),  no  diplomatist  can 
absent  himself  from  his  post  without  leave. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  receives  the  leave  of  absence  which  he  may  have  applied  for  from 
0.47.  303  the 
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Appendix,  No.  i.    ^^  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  King.     Leaves  of  dbsencc 
— —  to  secretaries  of  legation,  attaches,  and  cliancellors  of  legation,  are  under  the  control  of  the . 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chiefs  of  missions  can  themselves  grant  permission  to  attaches  and  chancellors'of  legation 
to  absent  themselves  for  a  short  time  from  their  posts. 

With  respect  to  the  possible  duration  of  a  leave  of  absence,  no  absolute  limits  are  laid 
down.  The  period  of  leave  in  general  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  consideration  whether 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  admit  of  the  absence  of  the  minister;  in  addition  to 
this,  however,  private  affairs,  more  or  less  important,  which  may  render  the  absence  o£ 
a  diplomatic  officer  from  his  post  desirable,  are  taken  as  far  as  possible  into  favourable 
consideration.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  the  leave  of  absence  of  a  diplomatic  officer 
is  not  to  exceed  two  months  in  the  year.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  only  is  a  longer 
leave  granted. 

Deductions  are  not  usually  made  from  salaries  during  the  period  of  leave  of  absence. 
This  principle  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small  salaries  attached  to  our 
diplomatic  posts.  It  is  based,  moreover,  on  the  consideration  that  a  minister  is  enabled  to 
make  but  very  slight  retrenchments  during  the  period  of  his  leave,  as  his  establishment 
must  still  be  kept  up. 

Should  the  leave  of  absence,  however,  be  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  period  of 
two  months,  and  should  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  such  as  to  have  allowed  the 
minister  to  make  anv  important  retrenchments  in  his  establishment,  a  proportionate 
curtailment  of  his  salary  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  law  (see  section  46  of  the  Law  o£ 
24  June  1858),  or  to  precedent.  In  such  case  the  deduction  would  be  made  ftx>m  the 
extra  allowance  (similar  observation  at  Question  9),  but  the  fixed  salary  would  remain 
infuD. 

No  special  pecuniary  allowance  is  usually  made  to  the  employe  who  has  to  take  charge  of  the 
post  provisionally  during  the  absence  of  the  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  addi- 
tional pecuniary  charges  thrown  upon  them,  but  have  merely  more  to  do.  In  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  depute  a  diplomatic  officer  to  represent  an  absent  chief  at  another  court, 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  expenses  of  his  journey  and  maintenance  are  repaid  to  him  in  the 
ratio  of  his  actual  disbursements. 

Question  12.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services ;  the  rules 
of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  every  grade ;  the  inter- 
change of  persons  between  those  services. 

A.  With  regard  to  this  question  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  limine,  that  the  organization  of 
the  Hanoverian  consular  service  is  based  upon  old  arrangements,  and  seems  to  require 
improvement. 

The  Hanoverian  consular  establishment  has  no,  or  but  very  slight,  analogy  with  that  of 
the  corresponding  establidunents  of  the  great  maritime  and'  commercial  powers.  Special 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  fact  that — 

(a.)  All  Hanoverian  consular  agents^  including  consuls*general,  consuls,  and  vice-con* 
suls,  are  taken  without  exception  from  the  ranks  of  mercantile  men  established  at  the 
seat  of  the  consulate,  and  generally  subjects  of  the  country  in  which  thev  reside,  and  con- 
sequently are  never  "  consules  missi;^  fliat  they  have,  moreover,  no  fixed  emoluments^  but 
what  they  may  count  upon  from  the  small  fees  which  they  receive  from  masters  of  vessels 
who  may  call  in  their  services. 

(i.)  Also,  that  the  diplomatic  and  consular  body  are  under  the  direction  of  different 
departments  of  government ;  whilst  the  diplomatic  employes  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  consular  employes,  as  merely  commercial  agents 
without  any  diplomatic  character,  are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce. 

(c.)  There  are  no  precise  regulations,  as  yet,  to  define  the  rank  of  consular  officials. 

With  this  preamble.  Question  12  may  be  answered  as  follows: — 

The  official  relations  between  missions  and  consular  agents,  who  reside  generally  st 
seaports,  away  from  the  residence  of  the  legation,  are  not  at  present  subject  to  any  i^a- 
lations,  and  are  of  a  very  irregular  character.  Their  present  relations  are  confined  to  tlie 
circumstance  that  the  minister  is  entitled  to  claim  the  assistance  of  his  Miyesty's  consuls  on 
matters  affecting  the  public  service,  and  that  the  consuls  in  particular  countriea  are  obliged 
to  send  their  oiBScial  reports,  more  especially  the  yearly  reports,  through  the  medium  o£  the 
proper  legation. 

There  are  no  special  directions  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  precedence  between  dipio* 
matic  and  consular  agents.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  however,  that  diplomatists  take  prece- 
dence over  every  class  of  consular  agents,  as  the  latter,  according  to  our  organization,  belong 
to  the  class  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  who  have  not  as  such,  in  general,  receivea 
a  high  scholastic,  but  merely  a  commercial  education ;  because,  in  addition  to  this,  the  diplo- 
matic career  in  this  country  takes  a  higher  rank  in  the  hierarchjr  of  the  service  than  the 
consular ;  and  finally,  because  the  Hanoverian  consuls,  who  are  for  the  most  part  sulnects 
of  a  foreign  state,  cannot  be  reckoned,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  servants  of  the 
Crown.  Moreover,  in  practice,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to  define  the  rehttiYe 
rank  of  diplomatists  and  consular  agents. 

An  interchange  of  posts  between  diplomatists  and  consuls,  imder  the  circmnstanoee 
explained  above,  is  impossible  as  long  as  the  present  organization  lasts. 

Question 
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Question  13.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during    /Appendix,  No.  Ui 
temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty.  ——p. 

A.  The  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  duty  by  diplomatic  agents,  either  on  reduced 
pay  or  a  pension,  is  subject  to  the  general  system  affecting  all  civil  servants,  and  laid  down 
m  the  Law  of  24  June  1858,  sections  64-111  of  that  law. 

The  following  points  are  deserving  of  notice  in  it : — 
.  Honourable  cessation  of  duty  is  either  temporary  or  permanent. 

(g.)  Temporary  relief  from  duty  consists  in  being  placed  upon  provisional  reduced  pay 

("Wartegeld"). 

This  reduced  pay  consists  of  two-thirds  of  the  fixed  salary. 

According  to  the  general  rule,  the  servant  of  the  Crown  in  question  is  placed  upon 
reduced  pay  if  his  services  are  not  momentarily  required,  in  consequence,  for  instance,  of 
a  change  of  Government,  and  of  his  being  thereupon  removed  from  his  diplomatic  post. 
In  this  case,  if  he  is  not  reinstated  within  five  years,  he  may  receive  his  pension ;  that  is, 
be  permanently  placed  on  the  Retired  List.  (See  Sections  9,  101,  and  102  of  the  Law  of 
24  June  1858.) 

As  regards  the  chiefs  of  missions,  however,  and  also  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  officials, 
there  exists  an  exceptional  provision  (sectian  100  of  the  said  law),  by  which,  in  addition 
to  tlie  case  of  a  change  of  Government,  they  can  also  be  placed  on  provisional  reduced  pay 
if  the  King  in  council  should  deem  it  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service. 

This  provision  would  appear  to  be  indispensable,  as  in  practical  diplomacy  circumstances 
might  arise  which  would  render  the  recall  of  a  chief  of  the  mission  advisable  in  the  in-* 
terests  of  effective  diplomatic  representation,  without  exactly  imputing  any  particular 
blame,  and  at  the  same  time  without  there  being  any  immediate  possibility  of  providing 
him  with  another  post. 

In  this  particular  case  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  provisional  reduced  pay  should  give 
place,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  to  a  retiring  pension.  Such  would  also  occur  in  the 
event  of  the  chief  of  a  mission  being  placed  on  reduced  pay  in  consequence  of  an  illness 
which  has  every  prospect  of  being  long,  without  being  of  a  permanent  nature.  (*Se^Part3 
of  Section  100  of  the  Law  of  24  June  1858.) 

(b.)  Permanent  (honourable)  removal  from  active  duty  consists  in  being  placed  on  the 
retired  list  with  the  retiring  salary  (pension). 

A  servant  of  the  Crown  is  placed  upon  the  pension  list  if,  either  on  account  of  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  or  from  any  other  bodily  or  mental  failings,  he  should  become  incompetent 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office ;  this  may  follow  either  upon  official  initiative,  or  npon  tJie 
demand  of  the  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  in  each  case  only  on  the  above-mentioned 
hypothecs. 

Except  under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  servant  of  the  Crown  to  de-^* 
mand  his  pension,  or  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  force  it  upon  him. 

When  the  chief  of  a  mission  is  removed  from  active  duty  without  any  infirmity,  and 
without  his  bein^  willing  to  accept  a  pension,  the  only  resource  left  him  is  the  provisional 
reduced  pay  ("  wartegeld"). 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  retiring  pay,  after  10  years'  of  service,  it  is  30  per 
cent,  of  the  salary  of  which  the  servant  01  the  Crown  was  in  receipt  up  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  for  every  additional  year  one  per  cent,  more,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year 
two  per  cent  more  for  each  year.  The  retiring  pay,  however,  can  never  exceed  the  sum 
of  3,000  thalers  (450  /.)  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  salary. 

The  official  income  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  retiring  allowance  includes  only  the 
fixed  salary,  as  has  alreadv  been  observed,  and  not  the  extra  allowance  or  any  other  pecu- 
niary emolument  derived  m  lieu  of  it,  and  liable  to  be  revoked. 

Question  14.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  foreign  de- 
partment as  regards  interchange  of  employment. 

A.  The  diplomatic  service  and  the  service  of  the  foreign  department  present  two  distinct 
careers,  with  separate  systems  of  organization,  associated  with  altogether  different  qualifi- 
cations of  preparatory  instruction,  capacity,  and  private  means,  and,  therefore,  a  regular 
system  of  interchange  of  employment  is  inadmissible. 

As,  however,  diplomatic  servants  have  no  fixed  rights  of  seniority,  diplomacy  does  not 
constitute  a  close  career,  and  as  the  diplomatic  posts  are  not  exclusively  nlled  from  its  own 
ranks,  it  would  appear  quite  allowable,  and,  indeed,  the  case  has,  of  late,  frequently  oc- 
curred, that  employes  of  the  foreign  department,  suitable  persons,  possessing  an  adequate 
private  fortune,  should  be  called  upon  to  fill  diplomatic  posts. 

The  reverse  case  can  but  seldom  occur  (except  in  the  case  of  those  who,  having  been 
previously  in  the  foreign  department,  have  been  engaged  on  active  diplomatic  service,  and 
then  reinstated),  because  the  service  of  the  foreign  department  requires  previous  juridical 
studies  and  examinations  which  are  not  exacted  from  diplomatic  candidates. 

Para.  1  of  the  Notification  issued  by  the  Foreign  Department,  under  date  of  17  April 
1856  (and  this  may  form  our  closing  remark),  prescribes  that,  under  certain  conditions^ 
diplomatic  candidates  must  work  at  the  Foreign  Office  during  a  portion  of  the  two  yeara 
constituting  their  preparatory  course. 

Hanover,  1  November  1860. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Enclosure  4,  in  No*  13. 

Instbuctions  to  Hanoverian  Ministers  Resident 
(Translation.) 

1.  As  his  Majesty  the  King  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  name  you  as  his  Minister 
Resident,  &c.  &c.,  I  entertain  the  confidence  that  in  your  faithful  zeal  for  the  service, 
your  capability,  circumspection,  and  judgment,  you  will,  with  assiduity  and  fidelity,  take 
charge  of  the  business  thus  entrusted  to  you,  as  also  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 

2.  On  your  arrival  at  the  place  of  your  new  destination  you  will  have  to  announce 
yourself,  without  delay,  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  obtain 
through  him,  after  communicating  a  copy  of  your  credentials,  an  audience  for  the  delivery 
of  the  letters  of  credence,  in  original,  into  the  handjs  of,  &c.  &c. 

In  this  audience  you  will  give  the  assurance  that  his  Majesty  the  King  had  wished,  by 
sending  you,  to  prove  the  truly  urgent  desire  to  continue  to  maintain  and  stren^rthen  mare 
surely  the  friendly  relations  which  have  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  Courts  and 
Governments,  as  also  that  you  are  particularly  instructed  to  let  these  sentiments  serve  as 
your  constant  object,  and  in  such  sense  to  strive  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Royal  Courts 
and  the  good-will  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country. 

From  the  very  beginning  you  must  especially  endeavour  to  obtain  the  favourable  opinion 
and  confidence  of  the  ministers  of  the  country,  as  also  of  the  other  distinguished  and 
influential  persons  in  office. 

With  regard  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  German  and  other  Courts  residing  theifb,  and 
other  persons  of  position,  you  will  have,  on  your  arrival  there,  to  observe  what  custom  has 
handed  down,  and  which  is  to  be  learnt  on  the  spot 

3.  The  business  of  the  minister  in  the  post  confided  to  him  is  to  pay  the  most  careful 
attention  to  all  matters  of  importance  which  arise  in  public  affairs,  and  in  political  circum- 
stances to  what  concerns  the  general  as  specially  the  Hanoverian  interests. 

He  has  therefore  to  observe  closely,  and  follow  the  principles  observed  by  the  Cabinet ; 
its  political  views  and  connexions ;  the  decrease  or  increase  of  its  good  understanding  with 
other  Courts,  namely,  with  Russia,  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  its  possible  differences* 
with  German  and  foreign  Powers ;  its  sentiments  towards  the  Government  of  Hanover,  as 
also  the  transactions  and  negotiations  of  the  ministers  and  diplomatists  of  the  place. 

In  the  same  way  he  will  have  to  watch  carefully,  and  report  the  position  of  the  ministaries 
to  the  Chambers,  the  movement  of  parties,  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  strength,  organiza- 
tion, and  spirit  of  the  anny ;  lastly*  any  important  change  that  may  take  place  in  the 
above,  and  in  the  Military,  Civil,  or  Court  Establishment 

Careful  attention  is  at  tlie  same  time  to  be  specially  directed  to  railway  matters,  as  also 
to  commercial  relations,  and  those  of  internal  and  sea  navigation,  as  well  in  their  general  aa 
in  their  special  relations  to  Germany,  to  the  ZoUverein,  and  to  the  Hanoverian  kingdom. 

4.  Although  the  necessay  instructions  will  always  be  sent  to  the  Minister  Resident 
concerning  the  treatment  of  separate  subjects  and  matters  concerning  his  business,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  self-evident  that  also,  without  having  received  them,  you  will  not  neglect 
anything  which  can  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  Hanoverian  rights,  ana  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

5.  The  Minister  Resident  will  observe  towards  all  foreign  diplomatic  agents  a  courteous 
demeanour,  inasmuch  as  the  Hanoverian  Government  stands  in  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  all  Courts  and  States. 

It  would  be  especially  desirable  if  the  Minister  Resident  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  British,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Ministers  and  charge  d'affaires,  in  order 
to  be  able,  according  to  circumstances,  and  with  caution,  to  make  use,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
their  influence,  and  on  the  other  of  the  communications  that  are  made  through  them. 

6.  His  Majesty  the  King  expects,  at  least  every  week,  a  report  on  political  matters,  as 
also  on  those  which  regard  the  relations  of  the  Court,  or  are  of  general  interest.  These 
reports  are  to  be  in  the  French  language,  and  addressed  to  his  Majesty.  A  copy  of  the 
report  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  sent  to  me. 

Should  there  be  besides  other  subjects,  they  are  to  be  separated  according  to  the  matter. 
They  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  German  language  in  special  reports  and  postscripta ;  but 
then  those  instructions  which  may  here,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  be 
judged  fitting,  are  to  be  awaited. 

Subjects  which  demand  special  secrecy  are  to  be  forwarded  here  by  safe  opportunities  or 
couriers,  in  the  performance  of  which,  however,  a  discretionary  power  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Minister  Resident,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter. 

I  also  recommend  to  you  special  caution  in  your  official  and  non-official  correspondence. 
Communications  of  particularly  pressing  or  important  nature  are  to  be  forwarded  to  me 
by  telegraphic  despatches,  with  care  and  brevity,  composed,  according  to  circumstances^ 
in  writing  or  figures. 

7.  The  Minister  Resident  has,  moreover,  to  see  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  R^a^- 
tration  of  the  Legation. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Appendix,  No. 


Enclosure  5,  in  No,  13. 

Notification  of  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  Appointment  in 
the  Diplomatic  Career  and  the  Diplomatic  Examination. 

(Translation.) 

With  reference  to  §  7  of  the  Law  relating  to  Government  officials,  dated  May  8, 1852, 
we  promulgate  the  following  regulations  concerning  the  appointments  in  the  (uplomatic 
career  and  the  diplomatic  examination  that  has  to  be  undergone : — 

§  1.  As  a  rule,  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  service  shall  be  given  only 
to  those  who — 

1.  Have  prepared  themselves  for  the  service  by  at  least  two  years'  practical  employ- 
ment, partly  in  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  partly  in  one  of  the  Koyal 
Legations ;  and  afterwards, 

2.  Have  shown  by  an  examination,  to  be  undergone  at  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  their  scientific  and  practical  capability. 

§  2.  The  admission  to  the  preparatory  service  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affitirs,  or  in 
a  Royal  Legation,  is  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

§  3,  The  diplomatic  examination  takes  place  before  a  Commission,  which  is  appointed 
by  the  Minister,  and  consists  of  a  President  and  two  Assessors. 

§4.  The  request  to  be  admitted  to  this  examination  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

To  this  request  are  to  be  joined — 

1.  Certificates  of  the  fulfiment  of  the  condition  prescribed  in  §  1,  sub.  1. 

2.  Sealed  testimonials  of  the  Chief  of  the  Mission  where  the  candidate  has  been 
employed,  concerning  his  diligence,  education,  and  behaviour ;  and, 

3.  Some  practical  works  executed  by  the  candidate  during  his  special  preparatory 
education,  furnished  with  the  certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Mission  that  they  proceed 
from  the  candidate  himself. 

The  Minister  decides  whether  the  admission  to  the  examination,  on  the  ground  of  these 
testimonials  and  certificates,  shall  take  place. 

The  summons  for  the  examination  proceeds  from  the  appointed  Commission,  after  the 
Minister  has  decided  for  the  admission. 

§  5.  The  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral. 

§  6.  The  written  examination  comes  first. 

It  takes  place  in  the  office  of  the  Ministrjr  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  uninterrupted  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Examination. 

The  candidate  has — 

1.  To  translate  into  French  an  exercise  of  some  length  in  German  that  is  given  to  him. 

.  2.  To  write  off-hand  a  German  and  French  note  on  a  given  subject. 

3.  To  answer,  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  or  of  a  judgment,  a  theme  taken  from  Inter- 
national  Law,  or  from  German  Federal  Law,  or  from  the  history  of  the  European  States 
in  modem  times. 

External  helps  are  excluded  in  all  those  performances.  However,  the  candidates  will 
be  allowed  for  the  work  mentioned  under  Nos.  1  and  2,  a  French  dictionary ;  and  for  the 
work  mentioned  under  No.  3,  the  law  books  and  treatises  that  may  be  necessary  for  quoting 
the  text. 

The  Examination  Commission  has  to  decide  whether  a  single  day  or  several  days  are  to 
be  appointed  for  all  these  performances.  Every  separate  task,  however,  is  to  be  finished 
in  one  day,  and  so  that  it  is  done  in  the  period  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  at  the 
latest  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

§  7.  The  oral  examination  takes  place — 

1.  In  the  history  of  Hanover. 

2.  In  the  fundamental  outlines  of  Hanoverian  Public  Law  (Constitution;  Organization 
of  the  Authorities ;  Treaties,  viz..  Commercial,  Navigation,  and  Customs  Treaties). 

3.  In  European  International  Law,  especially  the  rights  of  war,  of  peace,  and  of  neu- 
trals, maritime  rights,  the  rights  of  legation. 

4.  In  German  Federal  Law,  viz.,  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  Military  Constitution  of 
the  Confederation. 

5.  In  the  Diplomatic  History  of  States  in  modern  times  (Treaties  of  Peace,  origin  and 
consolidation  01  the  European  political  system  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia). 

6.  In  the  forms  of  Diplomatic  written  and  oral  communications. 

0.47.  3  D  Moreover, 
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ADDendir  No.  1  Moreover,  there  will  be  laid  before  the  candidate  several  tasks  for  translation  in  the 

™    ^        '     English  and  French  language,  and  his  ability  in  speaking  French  will  be  tested. 

A  strict  protocol  will  be  kept  concerning  the  oral  examination  bj  a  secretary  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

§  8.  After  the  examinations  are  finished,  the  Conmiisaon  has  to  report  its  judgment 
concerning  the  capability  of  the  candidate,  enclosing  the  written  tasks  and  protocol  (^ 
examination,  as  also  any  separate  vote  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  in  case  of 
capability,  causes  a  certificate  of  the  examination  having  been  satisfiustorily  passed  to  be 

S'ven  to  the  candidate,  or  in  the  opposite  case  causes  his  rejection  to  be  communicated  to 
m  in  writing.  In  the  last  case,  however,  the  Minister  can  allow  the  candidate  a  fitting 
period  for  the  repetition  of  the  examination,  if  he  finds  reasons  that  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

§  9.  The  testimonial  of  fitness  gives  the  candidate  no  right  to  an  appointment  or  salary 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  is  only  the  preliminary  condition,  without  wbidi  such  aa 
appointment  or  salary  cannot  take  place. 

Whether,  when,  and  under  what  conditions  a  place  in  the  service  is  to  be  granted  to  die 
candidate  recognised  as  fitted,  will  be  decided  by  nis  Majesty  the  Kin^. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  reserves  to  himself  Uie  right,  m  the  case  of  men-  of 
acknowledged  special  scientific  and  practical  education,  the  gaining  of  whom  for  tke 
diplomatic  service  appears  expedient,  to  dispense  the  conditions  made  in  §  1,  sub.  1  and  3. 

The  present  notification  is  to  be  included  in  the  first  part  o£  the  Collection  o£L&ws. 

(signed)        Platenr-Hallermund. 
The  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affiura, 
Hanover,  17  April  1866. 


HAMBURGH. 


No.  14.  — 


Mr.  Ward  to  Lord  J.  Russell — ^Received  24  January  1861. 

My  Lord,  Hamburgh,  21  December  I860* 

In  conformity  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  circular  despatdi  of  tliae 
25th  of  October  last,  desiring  me  to  furnish  your  Lordship  with  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  and  also  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  tlie 
diplomatic  establishment  of  the  State  to  which  I  am  accredited,  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  your  Lordship  such  observations  as  have  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

1.  The  British  diplomacy  is,  on  the  whole,  an  efficient  service,  and  stands  well  in  the 
opinion  of  the  continental  public.  The  envoys  of  Great  Britain  ara  known  everywhere 
as  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour.  They  are  not  suspected  of  misrepresentations  in  order 
to  serve  British  interests,  or  of  being  parties  to  any  unworthy  practices.  Their  hoe* 
pitalities  are  usually  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  enable  them  to  exercise  much  social  inflneixce 
m  the  European  capitals^  Li.  some  former  instances  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  British. 
envoy  was  under  a  aihadvantage  from  not  understanding  the  language  of  the  country  where 
he  resided ;  but  as  the  regulations  in  this  particular  are  now  more  strictly  enforced  thui 
they  used  to  be,  it  may-  be  assumed  that  this  inconvenience  will,,  for  the.  future,  be  of  rare, 
occurrence  in  the  British  service* 

2.  The  mode  of  admission  into  the  British  Diplomatic  Service  differs  from  that  es- 
tablished in  some  foreign  States,  where  every  youth  is  eligible  to  a  diplomatic  career  who  has 
previously  passed  the  requisite  University  examination.  In  Prussia,  and  the  other* 
Grerman  States,  any  young  man  who  has  gone  Arough  the  prescribed  course  of  study  iir 
the  faculty  of  law,  or  that  of  finance,  respectively,  and  has  passed  his  examination,  ir 
entitled  to  become  a  candidate  for  employment  under  the  Gk)venunent.  K  he  wishes  to 
follow  the  diplomatic  line,  he  must  qualifv  himself  to  pass  another  special  examination  for 
that  purpose,  in  which  international  law,  history,  and  foreign  languages  are  essentials ;  and 
upon  satisfying  the  Foreign  Department  of  his  unblemished  moral  character,  and  in- 
dependent means  of  living,  he  is  placed  upon  tiie  list  of  candidates,  who  are  M»pointed) 
att^^s  to  missions  as  vacancies  occur.  The  lists  are  generally  very  full,  so  full  that 
appointments  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  much  disappointment  and  delay  are  often  therdbj^ 
caused  to  the  candidates.  But  in  Germany  the  service  of  the  State  is  considered  a  pro- 
fession which  every  man  duly  qualified  has  a  right  to  embrace  if  he  pleases ;  and  when  it 
is  objected  that  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  offices  and  that  of  aspirants  is  sa 
unreasonably  great,  the  answer  returned  is,  not  more  so  than  in  other  profefieion&  In  die 
German  churcnes,  a  candidate  usually  has  to  wait  till  he  is  advanced  in  life  befidre  he  ham 
the  chance  of  a  benefice ;  and  among  the  practitioners  of  law  and  phyac,  those  who  earn  a 
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IiTeliliood  by  Aeir  profeeeion  are  comparatively  few.     Therefore,  it  is  urged,  the  State  is  AppandiXf  Ho.  a. 

the  ffainer  by  having  always  at  its  disposal  a  larger  mimber  of  aspirants  of  proved  ability ;  

-aaul  If  they  are  often  doomed  to  disappointment,  uie  fault  is  their  own^  and  not  that  of  the 
State. 

In  a  country  droumstanoed  like  England^  where  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
ohnes  00  greatW  preponderate,  and  where  the  number  of  perscms  who  devote  themselves 
-io  litentore  jma  science  is  comparatively  small,  the  plan  of  makiiu^  a  University  degree 
At  condition  of  eli^bility  to  State  employment  would  scarcely  be  consonant  with  the 
mtional  feeling.  Tlie  coarse  of  education  pursued  in  our  universities  is  not  the  same  ib 
ia  those  of  Germany ;  and  in  the  German  States,  not  all  students,  but  only  those  who 
Jmve  studied  in  the  legal  or  (financial  faculties  are  eligible  to  an  official  career.  It  should 
£irther  be  considered  that  the  number  of  those  who  graduate  annually  at  the  English, 
-Sootdi,  and  Iridb  Universities  is  very  large  indeed,  whilst  the  number  of  new  diplomatic 
mominations  which  tiie  Queen's  Government  has  annually  to  give  away  is  extremely  few. 
The  number  of  mipaid  attaches  appointed  in  the  last  three  years  was,  according  to  the 
JFcureim  Office  List,  in  the  years  1857,  nine ;  1858,  13 ;  1859,  18. 

In  England,  then,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  middle  course  open  between  retaining  the 
^TO«sent  system  of  private  nomination,  and  adopting  that  of  public  competition  for  all 
ikyvemment  appointments.  The  latter  would  have  the  strong  recommendation  of  proving 
to  the  world  that  in  England  merit,  and  not  favour,  is  the  recognised  road  to  State  em- 
jployment ;  and  I  humbfy  concur  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  the  objections  to  a 
general  system  of  competitive  exammations  would  be  more  than  outweighed  by  its 
motional  advantages.  Until,  however,  the  Legislature  shall  have  gone  the  length  of 
establishing  the  rule  of  public  competition  for  all  branches  of  the  Government  service, 
little  can  be  dane  for  improving  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  British  diplomatic  career. 
'The  regulations  issued  by  your  Lordship  in  August  1859  for  the  examination  of  unpaid,  as 
"well  as  of  paid  attach^,  leave  nothing  to  desire,  in  so  far  as  the  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
missioners is  concerned.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  can- 
didate Aumishing  satisfactory  proofs  not  only  of  moral  character,  but  of  his  adequate 
property,  or  independent  income,  for  his  own  maintenance.  The  latter  requisite  has, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  overlooked  in  several  branches  of  our  Civil  Service.  Diplomacy 
m  particular,  is  not  the  career  for  poor  men ;  and  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  members  of  our  diplomatic  corps  being  liable,  for  want  of  private  means, 
to  fall  into  discreditable  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

3.  The  practice  of  occasionaUy  interchanging  persons  employed  between  the  Diplomatic 
and  the  Consular  Services  has  already  been  adopted  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  might  usefully  be  carried  further.  There  are  secretaries  of  legation  and 
Bttach^s  who  would  make  very  good  Consuls  Genenil  or  Consuls,  and  there  are  members 
of  the  consular  body  who  are  fully  qualified  to  become  secretaries  of  legation,  and  to  rise 
to  higher  diplomatic  posts.  The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  fettered 
by  any  supposed  necessity  of  keeping  the  two  lines  altogether  distinct.  In  the  French 
service  transfers  from  the  consular  to  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  service  are  frequently 
made,  and  the  relative  rank  of  those  serving  in  each  branch  has  been  settled  by  authority 
MR  follows : — 

A  consular  el^ve  ranks  witii  a  second  attach^ ;  either  of  them  may  be  promoted  to 
consul  of  the  2d  class,  or  to  first  attach^.  A  consul  of  the  2d  class  ranks  with  a  first 
attach^;  either  may  be  premoted  to  consul  of  the  1st  class,  or  to  secretary  of  legation. 
A  consul  of  the  1st  class  ranks  with  a  secretary  of  legation ;  either  may  be  promoted  to 
Consul  General  or  Secretary  of  Embassy.  A  C5onsul  General  ranks  with  a  Secretary  of 
Smbassy ;  either  may  be  promoted  to  be  Charg6  d' Affaires,  Minister,  Envoy,  or  Am- 
bassador. 

In  the  British  service  there  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  rules  of  precedence  of  this 
nature ;  consequently  disputes  are  likely  to  arise  which  might  easily  be  obviated  by  issuing 
A  general  regulation  on  the  subject,  analogous  to  that  of  the  French  Government  above 
cited. 

4.  Complwnts  have  often  been  made  in  Parliament  of  the  high  scale  of  diplomatic 
vttlaries,  and  of  the  heavy  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinair,  which  the  diplomatic 
corps  entails  upon  the  country.  These  complaints  are  generally  founded  on  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  multifarious  duties  required  from  our  ministers  abroad,  of  the  hospi- 
talities expected  from  them,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  living  in  a  certain  degree  of  state, 
which  is  not  incumbent  upon  private  gentlemen,  or  even  official  persons  in  England 
enjoying  eqxiivalent  incomes.  From  my  own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  salaries 
and  allowances  made  to  Her  Majesty's  missions  in  the  German  States  are  the  reverse  of 
extravagant,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  financial  authorities  at  home  have  paid  due  attention 
to  the  notorious  fact  that,  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  the  prices  of  nouse  rent,  food, 
clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  have,  within  the  last  10  years,  risen  about  50  per 
cent.  Knowing,  by  my  own  experience,  the  unavoidable  expenses  entailed  upon  a 
Sritish  representative  living  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  foreign  city,  I  am  better  aole  to 
appreciate  the  position  01  diplomatic  envoys  of  higher  rank  in  this  particular.  As  a 
.general  rule,  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  British  mission  at  a  given  court  than  to  reduce 
its  salaries  and  allowances  below  the  point  which  its  efficiency  and  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  ahke  require. 

0.47;  3  D  2  5.  The 
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Appendix  Ko.  1 .  ^'  '^^^  question  was  raised  some  years  ago  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  whether  It 
*  *  *  would  not  he  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  abolish  all  the  standing  British  Mis- 
sions to  the  petty  German  States,  and  to  retain  only  those  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where 
the  most  important  diplomatic  business  must  always  be  transacted?  Whenever  the 
national  aspirations  of  German  unity  shall  be  realised,  and  the  central  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  some  recognized  head,  so  that  the  German  nation  shouM 
become  an  unitary  State  with  regard  to  foreign  powers,  then  assuredly  it  will  follow  that 
one  British  Mission  accredited  to  such  Centnu  Power,  besides  the  Vienna  Embassy,  will 
be  all  that  British  interests  require,  and  that  our  Ministers  at  the  petty  German  Courts 
may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  recalled.  But  German  unity  is,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
than  a  national  wish,  nor  can  any  man  now  predict  the  time  of  its  accomplishment  In 
the  meantime  the  other  great  European  Powers  keep  Diplomatic  Missions  at  the  second 
class  German  Courts,  viz.,  Munich,  Dresden,  Hanover,  and  Stuttgardt,  and  at  the  Diet  in 
Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  political  information,  and  of  exercising  their  share 
of  influence  in  German  affairs.  These  Courts  have  been  long  accustomed  to  look  to  Russia 
as  their  best  safeguard  and  protectress  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  the  diplomacy  of  France  is 
ever  actively  at  work  in  them  when  a  French  object  is  to  be  gtdned.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
think  that,  until  a  Central  Power  shall  be  established  in  Germany,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  dispense  with  the  standing  British  Missions  to  the  second  class  German  States.  With 
respect  to  the  third  and  fourth  class  German  States,  such  as  Baden,  the  two  Hesses,  the 
Duchies  of  Saxony  and  Anhalt,  the  two  Mecklenburghs,  and  Oldenburg,  the  formal  duties 
of  diplomatic  representation  being  performed  by  the  British  Envoys  at  tiie  larger  German 
Courts,  and  in  the  Hanse  Towns  by  the  British  Consul-General,  the  expenses  incurred  cm 
account  of  those  States  under  the  head  of  diplomacy  have  been  reduced  to  so  trifling  an 
amount  that  such  missions  can  scarcely  be  open  to  any  objections  on  financial  grounds. 

6.  The  Government  of  Hamburgh  has  haa  the  gooaness  to  furnish  me  with  the  required 
pai*ticulars  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  establishments  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  I  have  to 
transmit  inclosed  a  statement  thereof  for  your  Lordship's  information. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  Ward. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  14. 

Statement  as  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Establishments  of  the  Hanse  Taums, 

Question  L  What  are  tiie  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  Hanse  Towns  ? 

Answer.  There  are  no  general  conditions  of  admission. 

Question  2.  From  what  class  of  society  are  they  generally  selected  ? 
j1.  From  the  class  of  learned  men,  viz.,  who  have  studied  and  graduated  at  a  university. 

Question  3.  What  kind  of  examination,  if  any,  do  they  undergo,  as  the  test  of 
fitness  ? 

A.  There  is  no  such  examination,  beyond  that  which  they  have  been  already  obliged  to 
undergo  at  the  university. 

Question  4.  Are  any,  and  what,  allowances  for  salary  or  outfit  paid  to  persons  first 
entering  the  service  ? 

A.  There  are  no  allowances  paid  for  outfit  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  receive  salaries,  the  amount  of  which  is  variously  fixed,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

Question  5.  What  are  the  gradations  in  the  service ;  and  upon  what  system  does 
promotion  take  place  ? 

A.  The  Hanse  Towns  have  but  three  gradations  of  rank,  viz.,  attaches  and  secretaries 
of  legation  (who  are  appointed  exceptionally  only),  charges  d'afiaires,  and  resident 
ministers. 

Question  6.  What  are  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  mission ;  viz.,  the 
Minister,  or  charge  d'afiaires,  the  secretary  and  attaches  respectively  ? 

A.  The  duties  generally  required  of  diplomatic  employes  are  those  of  loyalty,  secrecy, 
and  the  prompt  dispatch  of  business :  the  details  are  regulated  by  special  instructions  ap-> 
plicable  to  the  particular  case. 

Question  7.  Are  the  subordinate  members  under  the  entire  control  of  the  chief  of 
the  mission  as  regards  their  whole  conduct  and  way  of  life,  or  merely  in  so  far  as  their 
ofiicial  duties  are  concerned  ? 

A.  They  are  under  his  control  only  as  regards  their  ofiicial  duties. 

Question  8.  What  privileges,  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance,  are  enjoyed 
by  tiie  junior  members  of  missions  ? 

A.  They  have  no  such  privileges. 
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Question  9.  What  are  the  fixed  salaries,  fees,  ^tuitles,  and  allowances  for  house-     AppoDdix,  No.  l« 
rent  and  housekeeping  made  to  the  minister  or  chief,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  -« — 

mission  respectively  ?  How  much  is  allowed  them  for  outfits  and  expenses  of  journeys, 
&c.  ?  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred 
from  time  to  time  in  each  mission,  such  as  for  postages,  telegraphic  messages,  books, 
newspapers,  and  the  like  ? 

A.  The  salaries  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  State  to  which  the  minister  is  accre- 
dited. Nothing  is  allowed  for  outfit ;  but  the  minister  is  reimbursed  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, postage,  telegraphic  messages,  &c. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted  ?  Does 
absence  on  leave  entail  any  loss  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ?  and  what  are  the 
allowances  made  to  and  duties  incumbent  on,  persons  holding  the  charge  of  missions 
in  the  absence  of  ministers  ? 

A,  There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  leave  of  absence,  and  the  salary  continues  during 
absence  on  leave.  The  allowance  to  be  made  to  a  person  holding  the  temporarv  charge  of 
a  mission,  and  the  extent  of  his  duties,  are  regulated  by  instructions  in  the  particular  case. 

Question  11.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ? 
Are  there  any,  and  what,  fixed  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  ofiicers  of  every  grade?  And  is  it  the  practice  to  interchange  persons 
between  these  two  services,  or  are  they  kept  entirely  distinct  ? 

A.  The  consular  service  of  the  Hanse  Towns  is  scarcely  ever  performed  by  "  Consules 
Missi,**  but  only  by  merchants.  It  is  in  general  quite  distinct  from  the  diplomatic  service ; 
however,  the  chiew  of  missions  have  always  the  precedence. 

Question  12.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  on 
permanent  cessation  of  active  duty,  or  on  temporary  cessation  of  employment? 

A,  There  is  no  general  right  of  claim  to  pensions. 

Question  13.  Is  it  the  practice  to  interchange  employment  between  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad,  and  the  service  of  the  Foreign  Department  at  home,  so  that  persons 
employed  in  the  one  branch  may  afterwards  be  moved  into  the  other ;  or  are  the  two 
branches  of  service  kept  entirely  distinct  ? 

A.  The  question  is  not  applicable  to  the  Hanse  towns,  as  they  have  no  separate  depart- 
ment at  home  for  foreign  affairs. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  14. 
Charges  of  the  Hanseatic  Missions, 


The  Hanse  Towns  maintain  at  their  joint  expense,  but  chiefly  at  that  of  Hamburgh,  fomr 
standing  missions  to  foreign  courts ;  viz : — 

A  resident  minister  in   London,   with   a   salary  equal  to  about  1,000  Z.  sterling  per 

A  resident  minister  at  Paris ;  salary  about  650  /.  per  annum. 

A  resident  minister  in  Berlin ;  salary  about  600/.  per  annum. 

And  a  resident  minister  at  Copenhagen ;  salary  about  900/.  per  annum. 

Besides  these,  Hamburgh  employs  a  minister  resident  of  her  own  at  Vienna ;  salary 
650/.  per  annum ;  and  Bremen  employs  a  minister  resident  of  her  own  at  Washington,  with 
a  small  salary. 

The  entire  charges  annually  incurred  by  the  Hanse  Towns  for  their  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular establishments,  are  as  follows,  viz : — 


Hamburgh.— (State  Budget  for  1861.)   For  salaries  of  resident  ministers  abroad, 
Consul-General  in  London  (60/.  per  annum),  Prussian  envoy  at  Constanti- 
nople (90/.  per  annum).  Chancery  at  Frankfort  (60/.  per  annum).  Special 
Conmussions,  presents  on  treaties,  travelling  expenses,  and  miscellajieouB 
charges  of  every  description,  equal  to-        -        --        -        - 

Ditto,  contribution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  - 
Lubeck. — (State  Budget  for  1861.)  For  salaries  and  expenses  of  resident 
ministers  abroad,  and  consular  expenses  and  special  conunissions,  equal  to  - 
Ditto,  contribution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  - 
Bremen. — (State  Budget  for  1860.)    For  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of 

ministers  resident  abroad,  and  consular  expenses,  equal  to  - 
Ditto,  contribution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation    - 

Total,  equal  to  -        -        -  £. 


£. 


3,636 
757 

1,121 

272 

1,623 
648 


8,057 
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NETHERLANDS. 


—  No.  15.  — 
(Extract) 

Lord  Napier  to  Lord  J.  JtusuU. — (Received  28  December.) 

The  Hague,  24  December  1860. 
An  abstract  of  your  Lordship's  circular  instruction  of  the  25th  of  October  was  placed 
by  Mr.  Ward  in  the  hands  of  tne  Netherland  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  without  delay ; 
and  if  his  Excellency  has  not  previously  supplied  Her  Majesty's  Government  wiA  tte 
particulars  required,  respecting  the  diplomatic  establishment  of  this  kingdom,  it  lias  beien 
owing  to  certain  changes  which  were  under  deliberation  in  reference  to  that  body. 

I  h«ve  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  a  brief  memorandum  which  has  been 
furnished  to  me  by  Count  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt,  togedier  with  a  Boyal  Decree,  recently 
published,  and  a  list  of  the  members  of  Ae  Dutch  Foreign  Missions,  which  will  be  foimd 
to  afford  the  intelligence  solicited  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

According  to  the  regulations  now  put  in  force,  the  candidate  for  diplomatic  employmeaf 
will  address  his  request  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  the  applicant  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications,  will  submit  the  appointment  to  the 
King. 

The  positive  qualifications  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Decree  are :  (1),  to  be  a 
Netherland  subject ;  (2),  to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  ;  (3),  to  have  taken  tlie  dc^e  of 
Master  of  Laws  in  one  of  the  national  universities,  or  to  have  passed  a  special  exammation 
'before  a  commission  constituted  for  fhis  purpose. 
^  In  addition  to  these  conditions,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  judging  whether  tilie  candidate  is  by  his  social  position  and  fortune  well  adapted 
for  the  service. 

Before  going  dbread,  the  attadi^  is  employed  in  the  Foragn  Department  at  the  Hague, 
and  he  receives  from  the  outset  a  salary  of  about  85  /.  per  annum. 

Power  is  reserved  to  the  head  of  a  foreign  mission,  with  the  Royal  approval,  to  name 
unpaid  attaches  at  his  post  These  unpaid  attaches  are  to  have  only  a  personal  relation  with 
the  chief.  They  are  not  regarded  as  public  functionaries,  but  it  is  hoped,  as  I  understand, 
that  young  men  may  be  thus  gradually  formed,  who  will  prove  to  be  more  eligible  candidates 
for  the  regular  paid  attacheships  than  those  who  offer  themselves  in  the  country  directly 
from  the  schools.  The  foreign  missions  are  to  be  made  in  this  manner  nurseries  for  the 
profession. 

A  second  examination  is  imposed  before  the  regular  attach^  can  be  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Legation,  an  appointment  which  in  its  first  stage  is,  in  some  measure^ 
equivalent  to  the  first  paid  attacheship  in  our  own  service. 

The  possession  of  an  university  degree,  and  one  diplomatic  examination,  or  two  diplo- 
matic examinations  without  the  degree,  are  consequently  indispensable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  higher  honours  of  the  profession. 

The  commission  above  mentioned,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  laying  l)efbre  iSai^  King  a 
scheme  for  the  diplomatic  examination  referred  to.  This  plan  lias  not  yet  beem  A-amed, 
and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  submit  to  your  Lorddiip  an  accurate  impression  <rf  the  scale 
<rf  acquirements  which  will  be  deemed  requisite. 

The  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  not,  I  think,  an  advocate  of  a  severe  sdiolasfic 
test.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  modem  languages  is  common  to  most  Dutchmen  in  the 
superior  ranks,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  a  legal  education ;  to  these  accomplisfaments. 
Count  de  Zuylen  would  probaoly  desire  to  add  the  habits  of  eariy  good  breeding,  and  in 
some  degree  the  social  advantages  of  fortune,  and  an  honourable  descent. 

Tour  Lordship  will  observe  by  the  accompanying  schedule  of  the  Dutch  diplomacy,  tfait 
several  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  department  m  the  public  service  are  cw  aristocratic 
connexion,  but  -diat  the  other  orders  of  society  are  intermixed  in  a  fair  proportion.  The 
historical  names  of  Bentinck,  Schimmelpenninck,  Hechteren,  and  Bylandt,  stand  beode  those 
of  Lightenvelt,  Scherff,  or  E-oest,  which  belong  to  the  commercial  or  professional  classes. 

Tlie  gradations  of  rank  in  the  Dutch  diplomatic  service  offer  nothing  peculiar,  azid  tke 
relations  of  the  junior  members  towards  their  chief  are  comprised  in  the  single  wotd 
**  obedience." 

He  salaries  in  all  ranks  are  so  small  that,  in  tbe  case  of  nunried  men  at  least,  tiie  rery 
highest  would  hardly  afford  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Hospitality  and  display, 
when  exercised,  must  be  at  the  private  charge  of  the  Netherland  representative.  When 
we  see  that  the  minister  in  Paris  receives  omy  1,800  /.  per  annum,  and  his  "first  secretary 
4307.,  we  may  imagine  how  little  temptation  the  diplomatic  service  offers  to  a  people 
among  whom  the  upper  classes  are  generally  in  every  circumstance  indisposed  to  exertion^ 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  native  soil.  The  emoluments  which  are  insufficient  to  attract 
the  rich,  are  also  insufficient  to  sspporiihe  .pooc,  and  we  iumnot  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
few  of  either  kind  present  themselves  as  aspirants  for  such  employments. 
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A  return  of  the  salttrlesc^tibeNetherland  diplomatic  bodj,  on  actiye  service,  is  enclosed    Appendix,  No.  i# 
herewith,  taken  from  the  estimates  for  the  year  1861.  "^         ...«. 

No  allowances  for  house-rent  are  made  ;  no  fees  are  taken  in  diplomatic  chanceries ;  no 
rights  of  lodging  or  maintenance  now  exist  for  tile  jxoiior  members. 

A  foreign  minister  maj^  be  placed,  when  his  active  services  are  not  required,  in  a  middle- 
state,  fknmiar  to  the  continental  diplomacy,  as  that  o£  disponibiliiS.  In  tnis  case  he  would 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  from  250  L  to  340  /. 

At  the  direction  of  the  foreign  minister,  moderate  sums  are  issued  for  outfit  and  travelling- 
expenses.  The  highest  outfit,  on  a  first  appointment  to  a  ^eat  mission,  is  about  800  /• 
Journey  money  is  allowed  in  all  ranks,  and  ^ven  both  on  going  abroad,  on^  transference*, 
and  on  returning  home.  Those  allowances  ao  not  contemplate  the  existence  of  the  married 
state,  but  are  sufiicient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  single  diplomatist,  and  a  household 
proportioned  to  his  condition. 

Postage,  subscription  to  newspapers,  and  some  small  miscellaneous  items,  from  the  only 
branches  of  "  extraordinary  expenditure  *'  recc^nised. 

The  sum  voted  on  these  heads  for  the  year  1861  is  2,649  2.,  and  this  includes  the 
consular  service. 

Leave  of  absence  i»  granted  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs. 

When  the  head  of  a  mission  leaves  his  post  for  less  than  two  months  lie  retains  his  Aill 
salary,  except  an  amount  necessary  to  double  the  salary  of  his  secretary,  who  is  to  act  a» 
chai^  d'afiaires.  When  absence  extends  to  a  longer  period,  the  minister  retains  half  hiai 
appointments,  and  the  Government  supplies  the  remuneration  of  the  gentleman  in  charge. 

The  diplomatic  and  consular  services  are  rigidly  distinct,  and  the  employ^  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  nome  are  not  transferred  to  extemiu  duty.  Consuls  are  held  to  be  subordinate 
to  ministers  on  duty,  and  in  society,  but  the  relations  oi  ceremonial  precedency  between 

Kblio  servants  in  o^erent  ranks  belonging  to  these-  three  cognaite  departments  have  never 
en  strictly  regulated. 

A  sum  of  about  800  Z.  is  annually  voted  for  unforeseen  expenses,  and  the  '^  secret " 
disbursements  of  the  Dutch  diplomacy  are  cheaply  defrayed  for  about  SSO  /• 

The  highest  pension  awarded  in  the  diplomatic  s^mce  of  HoUand  is  about  340  /.  IXo' 
pension  can  be  enjoyed  for  less  than  40  years'  service,  or  under  65  years  of  age,  except  in. 
cases  of  illness  or  infirmity. 

Promotion  in  the  diplomatic  servioe  of  the  Netherlands  is  said,  in  principle,  te*  go  by 
seniority,  but  this  rule  is  qualified  by  a  discretionary  power  in  the  minister,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Soverei^.  I  do  not  think  that  the  claim  of  seniority  alone  would 
be  mudi  attaided  to.  The  mmister  will,  probably,  select  persons  toT  the  superior  offioev 
on  a  general  persuasion  of  their  fitness,  nor  would  connexion,  political  services,  and  court 
protection,  be  entirely  indifierent. 

The  Dutch  Envoy  at  Paris  was  a  lawyer  and  a  minister  for  the  Catholic  religion,  who' 
made  himself  useful  to  Baron  van  Hall  at  the  period  of  Papal  aggression,  in  negotiatioB 
with  Borne.  The  profession  has  by  no  means  been  consistently  guarded  against  intruders, 
yet  I  believe  that  such  exceptional  appointments  would  only  be  made  in  &vour  of  persons 
of  respectability  and  merit. 

Having  thus  laid  before  your  Lordship  the  desired  information  respecting  the  diplo*' 
matie  service  of  the  Netherlands,  I  venture  to  submit  to  you  the  followmg  reflections  on 
ovtr  own,  your  Lordship  having  demanded  my  views  on  mis  subject  in  common  with  the* 
opinions  of  my  colleagues.  In  doing  so,  I  am  senfflble  that  I  rather  embody  the  floating 
impressions  of  my  casual  experience  than  the  result  of  any  methodical  inquiry. 

Genera/  Constitution. — The  English  diplomatic  service  resembles  in  its  general  features 
lliat  of  other  States.  We  have  ambassadors,  envoys,  ministers  resident,  charges  d'afiaires, 
secretaries,  paid  attaches,  unpaid  attaches. 

The  rank  of  ambassador  was  for  some  years  confined  to  Paris  and  Constantinople ;  ther 
embassy  at  Paris  seemed  to  be  particularly  favoured.  There  were,  perhaps,  some  dis- 
advantages attached  to  this  system.  To  make  a  mailed  distinction  on  behalf  of  the 
IVench  court,  compared  with  the  courts  of  the  other  great  powers,  mi^t  be  construed  in 
some  degree  as  a  slight  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Germany  and  Bussia ;  it  seemed  to  avow  and 
increase  the  imposing  ascendancy  of  France,  and  to  offer  a  peculiar  mark  of  honour  and 
propitiation  to  vmt  country.  If  the  dignity  of  ambassador  be  preserved,  it  should  be  con* 
firred  on  our  representatives  to  the  other  great  courts.  K  I^russia  be  not  inclined  to 
exchange  this  courtesy,  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  entertain  an  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
but  it  snould  be  well  understood  that  this  difierence  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  if  the  integrity  of  the  federative  body  be  main- 
tained, might  deserve  the  same  recognition.  The  representative  of  Great  Britain  at 
Washington  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  at  the  great  European; 
capitals.  Such  a  testimony  or  overture  of  respect  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Americans* 
It  might  be  offered  to  them ;  if  they  decline  to  reciprocate  it,  the  British  representative 
there  would  remain  an  envoy  by  their  choice,  as  he  would  at  Berlin  by  the  choice  of  Prussia. 

The  Americans  are  astonished  when  they  hear  that  the  correspondence  of  England  and 
Turkey,  or  that  of  England  and  Austria,  is  deemed  more  important  than  our  relations  with 
t^  United  States. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  minister  at  Washington  not  only  represents  Her 
Kqesty^  as  Queen  of  the  Umted  Kingdom,  but  as  Sovereign  of  all  our  American  settle- . 
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AppendiCy  No.  i.  ments — a  new  England  separate  but  not  dissevered^  connected  with  the  United  States  by 
—  the  closest  and  most  delicate  ties  of  contiguity  and  commerce. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  maintain  ambassadors  at  all  ?  Simply  because  France  main- 
tains them ;  because  respect,  precedency,  and  some  privileges  are  still  accorded  to  that 
order ;  and  because  an  ascending  scale  of  honours  in  a  profession  gives  variety  and  interest, 
generous  incentives,  and  cheap  rewards  to  men.  Such  titles  stimulate  and  satisfy  ambi- 
tion, do  no  harm,  and  cost  little.  While  the  French  maintain  an  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, we  should  do  so  also ;  and,  indeed,  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  that  post  are 
such  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  associate  it  with  the  highest  designation.  Her  M^esty's 
Government  have,  however,  recognised,  and  in  a  great  part  remedied,  the  dewct  to 
which  I  allude,  by  raising  the  missions  at  Vienna  and  St  Petersburgh  to  the  rank  of  em- 
bassies. 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  more  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  legation  at  Frankfort,  where  great  questions 
may  be  deoated  and  great  events  evolved ;  while  some  consolidation  or  reduction  might 
be  effected  in  the  smafier  German  States,  which  have  scarcely  the  full  value  of  independent 
nations.     A  beginning  might  be  made  with  Bavaria  and  Saxonv. 

In  hazarding  this  opinion,  however,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  which  must 
be  attached  to  the  inclinations  of  certain  courts  towards  France  or  Russia,  or  to  their  old 
relations  with  ourselves ;  it  is  important  to  observe  those  tendencies,  and  to  maintain  tiiose 
connexions,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  can  alone  judge  how  far  any  of  our  missions  in  the 
quarters  referred  to  could  be  united  or  dispensed  with. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  thought  necessary  to  replace  our  mission  in  Mexico  on  the 
former  footing,  xhe  correspondence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  that  republic, 
which  lies  in  a  state  of  incurable  dissolution,  might  be  managed  by  a  diplomatic  agent,  and 
the  local  consuls  in  active  connexion  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  squadron  in  the 
Gulf. 

If  some  diminution  of  expenditure  should  be  effected  by  the  modifications  suggested 
above,  the  funds  thus  placed  at  tiie  disposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  oe  in 

eu*t  applied  to  the  support  of  a  resident  envoy  at  Pekin.  If  the  present  fabric  of  the 
hinese  empire  be  preserved,  or  if  its  territories  be  kept  together  under  the  sway  of  any 
single  government,  the  capital  of  China  will  become  the  scene  of  a  diplomatic  struggle 
similar  to  that  which  is  sustained  at  Constantinople  and  Teheran.  The  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  America,  will  be  placed  there  in  an  attitude  of  reci- 
procal vigilance  and  control,  the  interests  at  stake  will  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the 
representative  of  England  should  be  invested  with  all  the  advantages  of  dignity  and 
emolument. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  despatch  to  contend  at  length  that  the 
true  interests  of  China  and  of  England  have  long  been  sacrificed  by  the  want  of  such 
an  establishment,  but  I  imagine  that  the  eyes  of  Parliament  and  the  country  will  not 
be  blind  hereafter  to  the  necessity  of  its  maintenance.  The  right  of  correspondence 
between  the  mission  in  China  and  England  by  post,  messenger,  and  telegraph  across 
the  continent  of  Asia,  should  be  secured  by  engagements  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  rank  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  some  have  proposed  an  innovation 
borrowed  from  Russia  and  Germany.  We  are  advised  to  introduce  the  grades  or  tides  of 
**Conseiller  de  Legation"  and  "Conseiller  d'Ambassade.'*  I  do  not  see  much  reason  for  such 
a  change ;  "  Secretary"  sounds  as  well  as  "  Counsellor,"  and  the  latter  term  does  not  exist 
in  the  diplomacy  of  France.  More  ground  appears  for  the  adoption  of  another  nomen- 
clature in  reference  to  "paid  attaches."  There  is  something  obnoxious  in  the  first  of 
these  terms,  and  something  frivolous  in  the  second.  We  have  nad  paid  attach^  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  have  long  filled  positions  equivalent  to  those  which  belong  to  the 
second  and  third  secretaries  of  the  foreign  services.  The  peculiarity  of  our  establishment 
in  this  respect  is  not  generally  known  or  not  habitually  remembered.  A  "paid  attache** 
is  often  presented  in  society  as  an  "  attach^ ;"  his  years  excite  some  surprise,  his  rank 
commanos  little  consideration,  and  he  is  not  treated  at  first  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  real  position  and  standing.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  and  make  a  useful  improvement  by  conferring  the 
designation  of  "  secretary"  on  all  attaches  who  have  passed  a  second  examination,  and  by 
graduating  them  on  the  French  system.  The  term  **  attach^"  would  thus  be  confined  to 
the  first  stage  of  employment.  The  word  is  foreign,  and  perhaps  expresses  something  of 
the  easy  and  transitory  connexion  which  informer  times  united  the  members  of  a  foreign 
mission ;  yet  it  is  universal,  and  could  hardly  be  supplanted  by  another  of  equal  accep- 
tance. The  French  Government  of  1848  condemnea  ^^  attach^  "  as  savouring  too  much  of 
the  levity  of  the  old  regime,  and  endeavoured  to  affix  the  naval  denomination  "  aspirant" 
on  the  diplomatic  neophyte.  I  need  not  say  that  the  more  airy  and  agreeable  titie  has  long 
since  been  restored  to  its  grateful  claimants. 

Nomination. — Candidates  for  diplomatic  employment  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  are  examined  by  tiie  Civil  Service  Commissioners  before 
they  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Nomination  precedes  examination. 
Some,  going  with  the  humour  of  the  time,  conceive  that  competitive  examinations  should 
be  opened,  and  that  those  candidates  who  manifest  the  highest  intellectual  attainments 
should  be  selected  for  the  service  to  which  they  aspire.     It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  decry 

examination^ 
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exainination,  or  slight  the  claims  of  transcendent  capacity.     It  must  not,  however,  be    Appendix,  No.  i. 

forgotten  that  diplomacy  is  a  limited  profession,  in  which  birth,  connexions,  early  asso-  1 

ciations,  manners,  and  other  qualities  inaccessible  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scholastic 
examiner,  are  of  no  small  importance.  Even  fortune  is  indispensable  in  the  lower  ranks, 
and  most  desirable  in  the  upper.  I  believe  that  the  purely  competitive  system  might 
entice  some  men  into  the  profession  who,  however  accomplished,  would,  in  some  respects, 
be  unfitted  for  it,  who  would  become  disappointed,  and  would  eventually  retire  with  bit- 
terness and  loss.  It  is  objected  that  under  the  i)atronage  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  an 
undue  proportion  of  diplomatic  functionaries  is  drawn  from  the  highest  classes,  and  an 
inspection  of  the  Foreign  Office  List  will  show  show  some  ground  for  this  imputation. 
It  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  England  men  bearing  titles,  even  of  courtesy, 
are  practically  excluded  from  two  learned  and  lucrative  professions,  from  industrial  enter- 
prises, from  financial  speculation,  and  from  commerce.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  disputed  that 
the  selection  of  diplomatists  from  families  not  merely  distinguished  by  ban-cn  titles,  which 
are  a  plentiful  commodity  on  the  Continent,  but  for  services  rendered  to  the  State  in 
connexion  with  domestic  politics  or  foreign  countries,  has  still  some  advantage  in  courts, 
and  in  official  society  abroad.  To  make  of  diplomacy  a  preserve  for  the  titled  families 
would  be  a  sordid  and  impracticable  design,  which  the  discretion  of  the  aristocracy  itself 
would  reject ;  but  the  perpetuation,  in  a  certain  measure,  of  great  names  borne  by  men  of 
competent  ability,  in  employments  where  such  names  are  acceptable  and  influential,  is 
not  an  unworthy  or  unprofitable  policy.  A  Fox,  or  a  Grey,  will  long  be  agreeable  to 
Imperial  France ;  a  Fane  and  a  T\  ellesley  will  be  welcome  in  Germany  and  Kussia ;  a 
Temple  will  be  welcome  in  Holland ;  among  the  Greeks  and  Spanish  Amer>'caus  the 
name  of  Canning  will  always  awaken  some  grateful  emotion.  In  the  United  States  I  am 
confident  that  no  quality  would  be  more  esteemed  in  a  British  Minister  than  a  historical 
name,  except,  perhaps,  high  distinction  in  science  or  letters.  It  seems,  then,  not  unrea- 
sonable that  in  our  country,  under  its  present  constitution,  a  considerable  share  of  diplo- 
matic offices  should  go  to  the  aristocracy,  but  there  should  be  nothing  offensively  pre- 
dominate or  exclusive.  There  must  be  the  same  mixture  of  classes  here  as  there  is  in 
Parliament  and  the  other  professions,  for  no  department  of  the  public  service  can  .be 
popular  and  useful  which  does  not  embody  elements  taken  from  the  various  orders  of 
cultivated  society.  If  there  has  been  some  abuse  in  this  particular,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
gradually  corrected,  and  a  reference  to  the  more  recent  appointments  will  show  several 
nominations  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the  learned 
professions. 

Examination, — The  right  of  free  selection  remaining  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
country  majr  imdoubtedly  demand  that  the  nominee  shall  be  strictly  proved,  and  shown  to 
be  fit  for  his  employment.  It  becomes  me  to  speak  with  diffidence  on  the  examination 
system,  for  I  was  appointed  and  promoted  in  the  old  ignorant  way.  I  believe,  however, 
from  what  I  have  neard,  that  the  present  preliminary  examination  is  an  indulgent,  but 
sufficient  test  of  competency.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
French  for  speaking  and  writing,  a  point  on  which  I  think  our  diplomatists  still  much 
below  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 

In  the  second  examination  it  is  customary  to  try  the  candidate  for  promotion  in  the 
language  of  the  countries  in  which  he  has  resided,  whatever  those  countries  may  be. 
This  seems  to  me  superfluous.  Dutch,  Turkish,  Greek,  Portuguese,  are  of  little  use  to  a 
diplomatist,  and  the  time  expended  on  them  would  be  better  bestowed  in  acquiring  a 
well-founded  lasting  knowledge  of  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian.  For  a  paid  attach^ship^ 
I  would  exact  a  knowledge  of  two  languages,  viz.  of  French,  and  of  one  other  of  the 
leading  languages  of  Europe,  and  I  would  make  the  examination  searching.  There 
should  be  a  second  examination  in  French  severer  than  the  first,  for  a  man  may  in  the 
interval  between  his  first  nomination  and  his  first  promotion,  have  neglected  that  indis- 
pensable acquirement.  If  the  candidate  for  promotion  spontaneously  claims  to  pass  in 
other  languages,  he  should  be  admitted  to  do  so,  and  the  result,  if  honourable  to  him, 
should  be  carried  to  his  subsequent  credit.  History,  political  economy,  statistics,  inter- 
national law,  and  the  faculty  of  writing  on  those  subjects  in  English  freely,  naturally,  and 
rapidly,  should  be,  as  I  imagine  they  are,  the  other  subjects  for  examination. 

Promotion. — The  method  of  promotion  followed  in  the  diplomatic  service  is  now  founded 
partly  on  seniority  and  partily  on  selection.  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  disposed,  I 
believe,  to  recognise  the  claim  of  length  of  service,  coupled  with  general  capacity ;  but 
the  absolulfe  rule  of  seniority  is  not  applied,  and  could  not  be  introduced  with  benefit. 
Jt  would  not  only  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service,  but  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  Under  such  a  system  a  married  secretary  might 
be  dispatched  to  Tehran  or  Mexico,  an  Orientalist  would  be  transferred  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  Berne,  the  robust  man  might  be  sent  to  the  softness  of  Lisbon,  and  the 
delicate  man  to  the  rigours  of  St.  Petersburgh.  All  considerations  of  superior  merit, 
local  appropriateness,  previous  experience,  personal  convenience,  would  be  confounded, 
and  the  profession  would  be  reduced  to  a  tedious  and  onerous  round  of  succession. 

In  conveying  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  I  labour  under  some  reproach,  for  I  have 
largely  profited  by  good  fortune  and  ministerial  favour.  I  advocate  a  system  which  has 
pushed  me  on.  It  csmnot,  indeed,  be  affirmed  that  the  patronage  of  the  profession  has 
been  entirely  free  from  inequality  and  partiality.  Men  have  been  intruded  and  advanced 
by  family  connexion ;  parliamentary  exertions  have  been  rewarded  by  diplomatic  ease ; 
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4ppindiKi  Jfp«  |.    but  these  instaneeB  have  been  r^ne,  and  in  two  caees  at  leaat,  pi:«$ent  to  my  mraioiy,  tbar 

— —  were  mitigated,  if  oat  justified,  bjr  the  meritfi  of  the  persons  irregularly  engrafted  on  ow 

body.    It  IB  not  probable  that  ^ilar  aote  will  be  repeated.     The  profe»aioa  is  proieoted 

by  Ml  ipcreased  iense  of  r eap^i^sibility  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  by  the  laore  vigilant; 

scrutiny  of  l^e  pra^e  and  the  public* 

The  general  rule  ou^t  te  be  the  regular  advancement  of  the  diplomatic  sarvaait  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  The  prizes  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
learned  and  laboured  to  attain  them.  Yet  I  would  not  make  the  profession  absolutely 
close.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  county  to  bind  up  the  hands  of  a  Minister  by 
positive  restriotion&  We  desire  a  ^t  Government,  but  a  free  Government.  There  ase 
emergencies  in  which  a  Parliamentary  statesman,  an  influential  Cabinet  Minister,  the  no- 
preseutative  man  of  some  policy  or  opinicm,  would  mahe  the  beat  ambassador.  There  mn 
also  special  and  tachaioal  negotiations  which  may  require  appropriate  agents.  In  attoh 
eases  Her  Majes^'s  Government,  by  exercising  their  superior  discretion,  would  create  ao 
dissatisfaction.  The  permanent  interpolation  of  an  ormnary  secretary  or  miniater,  akba-> 
gether  strange  to  foreign  business,  would  be  fax  more  resenteo. 

The  same  powers  should  be  left  to  Government  in  respect  to  the  introducdon  of  consiik 
and  gentlemen  from  the  Foreign  Office.  No  injunctions  should  be  framed  on  the  subject 
Consular  business  and  consular  associations  are  usually  different  from  those  of  diplomacy ; 
yet  consuls  have  in  some  places  arduous  political  functions,  and  may  develop  a  high 
capacity  for  diplomatic  employment.  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  was  a  consul ;  Colonel  Hoee, 
first  a  soldier,  became,  bb  Consul-general  in  Syria,  a  fearless  and  indefatigable  agent  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  showed  tJie  same  qualities  as  Charge  d'A^ires  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  an  ornament  to  diplomacy  if  he  had  not 
found  greater  honours  still  by  returning  to  his  original  career.  Nor  should  the  pasaags 
between  the  domestic  and  exterior  establishments  be  entirely  barred.  An  Under  Seor»- 
tary  of  State  may  claim  with  propriety  the  eomparative  repose  of  a  foreign  miasifiii.  A 
foreign  minister  may  with  propriety  accept  the  oflice  of  Under  8eoretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Strangways  went  to  Frankfort  Mr.  Addingtaa  avperiiMtended  the  Foreign  Office  witfc 
credit.  The  Farliament^y  Secretary  may  also  avail  himflelf  of  a  favourahte  occasion  far 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  men  and  business  abroad,  and  may  afterwards  return  to  hi$ 
administrative  and  legislative  duties  with  improved  capacity.  Lord  Wodehouse  was 
appointed  to  St.  Petersburgh.  He  has  since  resumed  his  functions  in  Downingnstceet. 
The  nomination  excited  some  temporary  discontent ;  but  we  must  admit,  on  reAeotum, 
that  the  profession  gains  by  possessing  connexions  and  sympathies  at  home.  It  is  not 
good  for  us  to  stand  apart  We  have  need  of  confederates  conversant  with  our  interests, 
and  capable  of  defending  them.  In  short,  diplomacy  should  be  treated  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fession, and  its  members  should  be  advanced  by  gradual  stages  to  its  highest  honours  and 
^noluments ;  but  this  rule  should  not  be  inviolabie,  and  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  can 
be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  exceptional  action. 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to  state  that,  in  my  judgment,  gentlemen  entering  the  pro- 
fession should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  as  much  as  possible  attached  to  the  great  mission^ 
where  the  best  school  of  manners  and  business  is  to  be  found ;  and  that,  having  been  thus 
formed,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  encumber  those  favourite  places  too  long.  No 
attache  should  remain  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  legation.  A  great  diversity  of 
experience  and  employment  is  most  valuable  in  the  beginning ;  it  is  not  so  easily  obtained 
at  a  later  period. 

The  examination  system  will  not  fill  the  diplomatic  ranks  with  men  of  conspicuous 
ability,  but  it  will  improve  ordinary  capacities,  and  exclude  incompetency.  Nor  will  the 
consolidation  of  the  profession,  and  a  course  of  regular  and  impartialadvancement,  multiply 
and  retain  a  superior  class  of  minds. 

The  diplomatic  life  is  rather  enervating.  It  does  not  offer  powerful  stimulants  and  high 
rewards.  Should  a  man  of  decided  energy  and  genius  appear  in  diplomacy  he  would 
probably  desert  it  for  the  bar,  or  the  strife  and  fame  of  Parliament.  A  methodical  educa- 
tion in  diplomacy  will,  however,  form  a  useful  body  of  public  servants,  more  assiduous  in 
business  than  the  last  or  the  present  generation. 

Duties  of  several  Ranks. — The  rights  and  duties  of  the  several  ranks  in  a  foreign  mission 
have  recently  been  defined  by  an  instruction  which  was,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  a  just 
sense  of  the  claims  of  the  junior  members  to  confidence  and  improving  reasonable  employ- 
ment An  order  of  that  nature  wae  necessity.  The  whole  profession  will  be  grateful  far 
this  mark  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment,  and  will  prcmt  by  your 
Lordship's  directions.  I  venture,  however,  respectfully  to  doubt  whether  your  Lordship's 
injimctions,  on  one  point,  can  be  literally  acted  upon  with  advantage ;  I  mean  with  refers 
ence  to  the  position  and  functions  of  tiie  secretary  in  legations  and  embassies  of  the  first 
order.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  secretary  should  have  free  access  to  all  the  corre- 
spondence, public  and  confidential,  and  tiiat  the  chief  would  do  well  to  entrust  him  with 
the  superior  management  of  some  important  branch  of  the  business ;  but  I  would  hesitate 
in  making  him  the  habitual  channel  of  communication  between  the  head  of  the  mission  and 
the  executive  office  of  Chancery.  For  the  conduct  of  the  current  affairs,  the  first  attach^ 
would  perhaps  be  a  preferable  agent.  There  wiU  inevitably  be  at  an  active  mission  a 
good  deal  of  waiting  and  running  to  and  fro ;  perhaps  some  peculiarity  of  hours  or  habite 
on  the  part  of  the  chief;  the  secretary  may  be  stubborn  or  sensitive,  or  he  may  live  a  long 
way  off;  he  may  be  married ;  he  may  dine  too  late  or  too  early ;  he  may  go  to  bed  whem 
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Ms  chief  goes  to  work:  faults  will  be  found  or  imagined,  and  those  faults  maj  be  taxed    Appendijt^  So*  1. 

with  some  asperity.     The  secretary  may  be  an  older  man  than  his  maeter ;  he  may  be  an  — — ^ 

abler  man ;  he  may  have  filled  the  same  oflSce  as  charg^  d'affaires,  and  may  look  to  fill  it 

again;  he  is  the  predecessor  of  his  chief,  he  is  the  heir  of  his  chief;  he  is  not  always  his 

ehiers  friend.     By  many  ayenues  jealousies  may  be  insinuated  between  a  minister  and  hie 

secretary.     Those  feelings  will  be  controlled  by  the  good  temper  and  indulgence  yery 

common  in  our  profession,  without  which  it  would  be  nothing ;  yet  I  would  not  expose  * 

persons  so  placed  to  all  the  asperities  of  constant  mechanical  intercourse. 

Your  Lordship  says  that  tno  relations  erf  the  chief  and  the  secretary  are  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head  of  a  department  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
I  submit  that  the  relations  are  essentially  different  The  Secretary  of  State  is  a  Parlia-* 
mentary  statesman,  entrusted  by  the  Sovereign  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
He  has  generally  no  previous  connexion  with  the  office  or  its  members.  The  subordinate 
here  has  never  occupied  the  position  of  the  chief,  nor  does  he  aspire  to  it.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  equality  or  envy — hardly  any  of  criticism  or  counsel  in  higher  matters. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head  of  a  depi^tment  are  so  distant  that  they  can  never 
clash ;  the  head  of  a  nuesion  i^d  its  secretary  are  so  near  that  they  should  not  be  forced 
into  a  constant  contact.  The  secretair  shovild  have  a  right  to  know  everything,  but  he 
should  not  be  charged  by  the  Foreign  Office  with  any  particular  duty.  His  active  share 
in  the  business  of  the  legation  might  be  settled  on  a  friendly  footing  between  him  and  his 
superior,  according  to  their  private  convenience  and  the  local  exigencies  of  the  public 
service. 

Your  Lordship  having  referred  in  the  same  instruction  to  the  office  of  librarian  or 
archivist  which  exists  in  some  enbassies,  I  beg  to  submit  my  humble  opinion  that  that 
office  is  superfluous,  and  even  pernicious.  An  accurate  division  of  labour  is  the  last  thing 
t»  introduce  in  diplomacy.  Every  member  of  an  embassy  should  be  able  to  turn  his  hand 
to  every  department  of  the  work.  Where  there  is  an  archivist,  the  attach^  will  not  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  previous  correspondence,  which  contains  the  basis  of  existing 
relatioDs,  and  the  unwrought  materials  of  nistoiy. 

An  archivist  will  be  apt  to  become  a  sort  of  familiar  in  the  embasssy,  the  traditional 
repository  of  unwritten  knowledge.  He  will  be  inclined  to  go  beyond  his  proper  functions, 
and  tr«ncb  upon  those  of  the  other  members. 

Salary. — The  diplomatic  service  of  England  is,  on  the  whole,  as  well  paid  as  that  of  any 
other  country ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  desire  to 
give  their  agents  abroad  salaries  commensurate  to  the  duties  and  the  dignity  of  their 
position.  If  any  changes  be  thought  necess*ary,  they  are  recommended  either  by  the 
alteration  introduced  into  the  profession  by  the  examination  system,  or  by  the  great 
increase  of  prices  in  certain  locabties  contingent  on  the  railway  development,  on  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  or  on  some  other  local  cause. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  a  small  salary  to  attach^  from  the  date  of 
their  first  examination.  They  now  qualify  themselvos  formally  for  employment,  and 
therefore  deserve  some  equivalent  remuneration.  By  being  pwd,  the  attaches  woukl  have 
sm  increased  sense  of  obligation  to  work,  and  the  minister  would  obtain  a  stronger  claitn  on 
his  time  and  exertions.  The  Foreign  Office  would  also  proceed  with  greater  caution  in 
the  nomination  of  persons  to  those  offices. 

The  salaries  of  the  paid  attaches  are  perhaps  sufficient,  if  we  recognise  the  principle  that 
all  salaries  below  the  rank  of  secretary  are  to  be  considered  as  auxiliary. 

In  the  I'ank  of  secretary  the  salary  is  commensurate,  when  used  with  economy,  to 
maintain  the  decencies  of  existence,  if  the  recipient  be  unmarried.  The  married  secretary 
must  provide  for  his  family  from  other  sources.  The  same  rule  applies  to  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

It  seems  vain  to  expect  that  Parliament  will  contemplate  marriage  as  one  of  the 
unavoidable  conditions  of  official  life,  at  lea:£t  in  its  earlier  stages.  .  . 

The  functions  and  allowances  of  charges  d'affaires  form  a  pleasant  diversity  in  the  service 
of  the  secretary.  His  emoluments  are  justly  deducted  from  those  of  the  absent 
minister. 

Her  Majestjr's  representatives  at  the  courts  of  the  middle  order,  such  as  the  Hague, 
Copenhagen,  Lisbon,  and  others,  are  well  remunerated. 

If  the  minister  has  private  funds  from  which  he  can  assist  his  official  allowances  for 
outfit,  he  may  live  at  once  with  a  becoming  hospitality  on  his  official  income.  If  he  has 
no  ready  money,  he  can  stint  his  current  expenditure  until  the  disbursements  of  a  first 
establisnment  are  covered.  In  some  of  the  smaller  posts,  such  as  Berne  and  Dresden, 
where  the  salary  is  2,000  /.  a  year,  I  conceive  that  the  minister  must  be  ill  at  ease.  That 
scale  of  salary  was  adopted  in  very  different  times,  and  it  may  now  require  revision  and 
enlargement.  The  great  establishments  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh  were  placed  some 
years  ago,  when  reduced  in  rank,  on  a  diminished  footing.  The  salaries  of  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  at  those  capitals  ^ould  not  be  raised  merely  becainse  the  offices  are  elevated 
anew  to  the  rank  of  embassiesi  An  ambassador  in  these  days  and  im  those  places  need 
hardly  spend  more  than  an  envoy  extraordinary.  I  would  rather  found  their  claim  on  the 
assertion  tiiat  the  posts  in  question  have  been  for  some  time  positively  miderpaid*  I  would 
not  advocate  an  extravagant  or  emulous  scale  of  emolument.  It  is  imposnble  to  enable  our 
representatives  in  the  great  centres  of  wealth  to, vie  with  the  chief  fortunes  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  respectively  accredited ;  indeed  no  reasonable  purpose  could  be  served 
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Appendix,  Mo.  i.  by  such  competitive  ostentation.  Nor  is  it  it  practicable  to  ensure  an  equality  of  expen- 
•^■^-^  diture  between  Engish  ministers  and  their  foreign  colleagues.     We  cannot  obliterate  the 

disparity  of  private  resources. 

Do  what  you  may,  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  will  still  be  the  most  opulent  ambassador  at  St» 
Petersbiu-gh;  and  Ossuna  himself  is  not  as  opulent  as  Jacobleff  or  DemidofF.  Nor  b  this  state 
of  things  to  be  regretted.  In  good  society  a  man  will  be  despised  for  being  penurious,  but 
not  for  being  poor.  Everywhere  the  private  means  of  a  foreign  minister  are  correctly 
estimated,  ancf  his  official  emoluments  are  exactly  known.  If  a  poor  minister  spends  a 
competent  salarjr  with  courtesy  and  good  taste ;  if  a  rich  one  adds  a  moderate  portion  of 
his  own,  they  will  be  equally  respected. 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers  abroad  habitually  regard  themselves  as  stewards  of  Govern- 
ment funds  for  a  particular  purpose,  during  their  tenure  of  office ;  and  that  purpose  is 
happily  conformable  to  their  own  comfort  and  satisfaction.  No  one  uses  his  emoluments 
for  purely  selfish  purposes ;  no  one  saves  them.  If  the  country  grants  much,  much  will 
be  laid  out ;  if  the  country  grants  less  the  metal  must  be  beaten  thin  and  made  to  go  as 
far  as  possible.  One  may,  perhaps,  live  with  an  exact  propriety  on  the  salaries  now 
awarded  (7,000/.  per  annum)  to  Vienna  and  St  Petersburgh,  yet  I  fear  that  the  effi>rt 
would  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  contrivance  to  which  Her  Majesty's  representatives 
are  little  used ;  they  will  probably  spend  all  they  get,  and  more  than  they  have. 

House^ent. — The  allowances  for  house-rent  are,  I  believe,  sufficient  in  most  capitals  to 
secure  unfurnished  residences  for  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  adapted  imperfectly  to  the 
purposes  of  business  and  entertainment  The  expense  of  furnishing  remains  usually  at 
the  charge  of  the  Minister,  the  allowances  for  outfit  being  rarely  commensurate.     He  must 

Erovide  the  money  in  one  way  or  another,  and  he  manages  to  do  so.  To  buy  or  build 
ouses — a  course  sometimes  recommended  to  Her  Majesty's  Government — would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  serious  error.  The  sums  expended  on  the  diplomatic  hotels  at  Paris  and 
(Jonstantinople  have  been  exorbitant,  and  nave  provoked  a  just  impatience  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  might,  however,  be  desirable  to  sanction,  where  a  necesMty  is  shown,  the 
lease  of  houses  in  the  name  of  Government,  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  minister,  as  the  official 
habitation.  At  present,  every  one  acts  for  himself,  and  often  on  unfavourable  conditions, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  diplomatic  occupancy.  If  the  Government  interposed,  a 
valid  and  permanent  security  would  be  obtainea  by  the  proprietor ;  better  lodging  would 
be  had  on  cheaper  terms ;  and  where  there  is  a  security  of  accommodation,  speculators 
would  be  disposed  to  build  hoi^scs  fitted  for  official  purposes.  One  minister  would  follow 
another,  and  each  would  be  saved  in  turn  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  would  be  stipultated 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  never  be  responsible  for  repairs,  and  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  furnishing.  Under  this  system  the  archives  would  be  carefully 
provided  for,  and  would  remain  longer  imdisturded ;  |and  a  certain  degree  of  equality  in 
reference  to  public  appearance  would  in  one  respect  be  preserved  under  successive 
occupants. 

In  some  places,  the  allowance  for  house-rent  is  undoubtedly  too  low ;  I  refer  particularly 
to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburffh.  In  the  latter  city.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  serving  under  him  in  1852,  paid  1,100/.,  being  300/.  more  than  the  yearly 
sum  granted  by  Government  Pri<;es  have  since  advanced,  and  2,000/.  a  year  is  not  an 
uncommon  rent  for  a  furnished  resilience  of  the  first  class.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  surely  consistent  with  justice  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  either  raise  Ae 
allowance  for  house-rent  to  the  actual  level  of  the  market,  or  relieve  their  ambassador  of 
all  personal  responsibility,  by  abolishing  the  allowance,  and  taking  an  official  residence  for 
the  embassy  for  a  term  of  years,  in  the  name  and  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

Leave  of  Absence, — ^The  regulations  now  laid  down  respecting  leave  of  absence  granted 
to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  seem  just  in  principle.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  salary  in  cases  of  prolonged  absence,  on  private  grounds,  from  official 
duty.  There  were  in  former  times  some  abuses  in  this  respect,  which  it  is  right  to  correct 
The  annual  period  of  leave  accorded,  without  reduction  of  emoluments,  may  also  be  looked 
upon  as  sufficient,  and  the  provision  that  the  periods  belonging  to  two  years  may  be  run 
together  is  considerate.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  more  extension  should  be  given  to  the  last 
stipulation,  and  that  secretaries  at  least  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  accumulated  leave 
of  absence  for  three  years,  without  diminution  of  salary,  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the 
third  year.  They  would  thus  have  about  seven  months  at  their  disposal,  wliich,  in  cases 
of  poverty,  family  encumbrances,  and  distance  from  England,  would  be  a  sensible  con- 
venience, without  any  prejudice  to  the  public  service.  In  the  rank  of  secretary,  I  think 
that  a  greater  liberality  should  be  observed  than  at  any  other  stage,  for  it  is  not  desirable 
that  diplomatic  functionaries  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  without  any  call  to  constant 
and  active  intervention  in  business,  should  oe  long  alienated  from  England  and  identified 
with  foreign  habits  and  notions. 

Decorations  and  Uniform. — The  question  of  decorations,  as  it  involves  reward,  is  of 
some  importance,  and  that  of  uniform,  which  is  connected  with  ceremony,  in  not  unworthy 
of  your  Lordship's  attention. 

At  the  present  moment  public  feeling  runs  rather  in  favour  of  visible  signs  of  personal 
merit,  such  as  crosses,  medals,  stripes,  ribands,  &c.,  &c.  These  marks  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  more  adapted  for  the  humbler  than  the  upper  classes,  and  for  the  profession  of 
arms  than  for  the  civil  branches  of  the  service.    I  speak  with  deference  to  better  judgments 

than 
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than  my  own^  but  I  regret  the  extension  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  its  undue  distribu-    Appendizi  No.  1. 
tion  in  the  diplomatic  service.     Decorations  appear  to  me  superfluous  as  methods  of  reward  — • 

in  diplomacy.  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  reward  tneir  foreign  ministers  by  the 
approval  of  llie  Sovereign,  by  promoting  them,  by  publishing  their  despatches,  by  men- 
tioning them  in  Parliament.  All  decorations  have  a  tendency  to  become  too  numerous. 
They  are  regarded  at  last  as  a  sort  of  appendage  or  ornament  belonging  to  posts  of  a  certain 
rank,  as  a  right  attached  to  a  certain  length  of  service,  not  as  recognitions  of  conspicuous 
ability  or  particular  acts. 

Formerly,  we  had  no  decoration  in  the  profession  except  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
It  was  rarely  seen,  and  generally  on  the  person  of  some  old  ambassador  who  had  filled 
eminent  positions  and  been  connected  with  great  historical  events.  I  have  in  my  mind  the 
figures  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  some  others  of  their  cotem- 
poraries.  The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  then  really  an  object  of  high  respect  to  foreigners 
and  to  ourselves.  I  hope  it  may  not  become  too  cheap  and  familiar.  Tne  plainness  of  an 
English  minister  was  approved  by  reflecting  minds,  and  secretly  envied  by  sensible 
foreigners  covered  with  conventioiud  tinsel.  1  knew  an  envoy  who  held  for  many  years 
an  agreeable  appointment ;  he  was  generally  esteemed  and  loved  for  his  good  sense,  bene- 
volence, and  courtesy ;  he  had  a  powerful  and  popular  connexion,  but  he  had  never  been 
called  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  important  transactions.  Until  the  change  was  made  in 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  he  nad  no  personal  decoration.  People  who  appreciated  his  cha- 
racter and  abilities  would  point  to  his  simplicity  with  approval,  and  praise  the  discretion 
of  the  English  Government. 

Perhaps  the  best  course  would  have  been  to  have  reserved  the  Grand  Cross  itself  as  the 
cumulative  reward  of  life-long  service,  and  to  have  bestowed  it  only  on  retirement  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  I  believe  the  present  system  is  approved  by  most  persons,  and  that  the 
ioferior  orders  of  the  Bath  have  been  hitherto  conferred  sparingly  and  justly.  We  are 
preser\^ed  from  the  follies  of  the  decoration  system  by  being  forbidden  to  accept  foreign 
orders.  To  that  regulation  Her  Majesty's  Government  will,  perhaps,  do  well  to  adhere 
with  more  iindeviating  strictness  than  has  heretofore  been  observed.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  English  diplomatists  could  be  seriously  seduced  by  such  favours,  but  those 
favours  would  be  attenaed  with  an  imeasy  sense  of  obligation,  and  they  would  be  an  object 
■of  suspicion  to  our  own  people. 

All  presents  of  diamonds  and  other  objects  of  value  to  ministers  abroad,  as  well  as  to 
their  wives  and  fisimilies,  should  be  disallowed.  The  practice  has  recently  only  prevailed 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  poverty  of  the  Sultan  would  at  any  rate  probably  put  an 
end  to  it.  Innocent  as  far  as  the  ambassador  and  his  connexions  are  concemea,  such 
incidents  ofier  a  bad  example  to  subordinate  functionaries  and  afford  matter  for  invidious 
•comments. 

The  uniform  of  the  diplomatic  body  is  a  modem  innovation.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  ambassadors,  like  other  persons  of  quality,  went  to  their  own  court, 
and  to  the  court  of  other  sovereigns,  in  the  finest  clothes  worn  by  good  company  at  the 
period.  Ladies  in  most  places  do  so  still.  Uniforms  are,  however,  now  universally 
received,  except  by  the  Americans,  who  have  made  an  awkward  and  premature  attempt  to 
dispense  with  them.  This  change  has  been  promoted  by  the  universal  adoption  01  the 
military  habit  by  sovereigns  since  the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  at  least  since  the  French 
Revolution. 

While  princes  commonly  appear  in  uniform  on  public  occasions,  it  would  not  be  respectful 
io  approach  them  in  plain  clothes.  We  must,  therefore,  have  a  uniform,  which  might  be 
fioberer  in  the  upper  ranks  and  easier  in  all.  The  diplomatist  will  soon  be  the  only  English- 
man buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  ornamented  witn  gold  and  feathers.  I  think  the  pre- 
sent uniform  of  a  secretary  of  embassy,  worn  open  instead  of  closed,  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  formality.  In  these  matters,  however,  it  is  wise  to  move  with  the 
fashion  of  tne  age,  avoiding  its  extravagancies. 

Pensions, — The  retiring  allowances  awarded  in  the  diplomatic  profession  are  more  liberal, 
,and  attained  on  easier  terms,  than  those  granted  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  present  tenants  of  the  higher  posts  have  no  benefit  to  expect  from  a  modification  of 
the  existing  system.  In  the  interest  of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  it  would, 
however,  be  just  to  revise  the  regulations  in  force,  and  substitute  others  by  which  their 
claim  should  commence  from  the  earliest  date  of  remuneration  in  lieu  of  commissioned 
service.  The  term  of  years  would  necessarily  be  prolonged.  The  amount  of  allowance 
-  might  possibly  be  diminished,  but  the  rule  would  be  more  equitable,  and  be  more  in 
harmony  with  that  which  is  applied  in  the  other  departments. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  a  diplomatist  may  acknowledge  that  the  class  of  public 
servants  to  which  he  belongs  is  well  paid,  moderately  worked,  and  generously  pensioned. 
In  truth  we  have  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  our  condition.  The  very  nature  of 
our  functions  excludes  the  hazards  and  hardships  incidental  to  some  other  professions. 
Until  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  de  Norman,  the  dangers  and  sufierings  of  Her  Majesty's 
diplomacy  belonged  to  the  legends  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  Seven  Towers.     Our  authentic 
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ApomdiMy  Noc  K    iiifltory  was  one  of  peace  and  ease.     Our  labours  are  neceseaij,  beneficent  to  others^  and 
-  not  opprepsive  to  ourselves*     The  degree  of  intellectual  exertion  is  usually  such  as  a  wise 

man  would  spontaneously  practise.  In  the  great  posts,  and  in  periods  of  agitation^  every- 
where the  work  and  responsibility  are  heightened^  but  the  agent  may  be  indemnified  by 
the  approval  of  his  Government  and  the  public  notice.  The  Secretarv  of  State  generally 
exercises  his  sway  with  forbearance,  more  as  a  counsellor  and  friend  tnan  as  a  commandifij^ 
officer.  The  same  suavity  prevails  throughout.  With  few  exceptions,  the  junior  members 
of  the  profession  live  on  pleasant  terms  with  their  local  Chief,  mixing  the  equality  of 
gentlemen  with  the  respect  of  subordinates. 


Enclosure  1,  in  Na  15. 
MEMOHAiXDTrM  on  the  Netherland  Diplomatic  Service. 

L'arrete  Royal  du  13  Decembre,  1860,  present  de  nouvelles  disposition  pour  l^dmis- 
sion  dans  la  carriere  Diplomatique. 

Un  exemplaire  de  cet  Arrets  se  trouve  joint  sous  ce  pli. 

Comme  il  n^existe  dans  notre  pays  aucune  distinction  legale  entre  les  diflKrentes  classes 
de  la  societe,  chacun  peut  demander  I'autorisation  du  Rio  pour  etre  admis  au  Ser\  ice 
Diplomatique. 

On  choisit  cepcndcnt  de  preference  les  personnes  dont  la  position  sociale  et  la  fortune 
oflfrent  des  avant^es. 

Employes  d'abord  au  department  des  affaires  etrang^res  sous  la  direction  d'un  secretaire 
de  legation,  les  attaches  *ont  envoyes  h  Fetranger  lorsque  les  besoins  du  service  I'exigent 

On  vient  d'etablir  la  regie  qu'a  moins  de  cas  exceptionnels  les  jeuncs  diplomates  ne 
restcront  pas  plus  de  deux  ans  attaches  ^  la  mSme  legation  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  aient  atteint 
le  grade  de  chef  de  mission,  et  qu'uvant  d'obtenir  im  poste  independant  ils  reprendront 
service  pour  quelque  temps  au  bureau  des  affaires  etrangSres. 

A  moins  de  raisons  sj^eeiales  Tavancement  dans  la  diplomatic  N^erlandaise  a  lieu  par 
ancieunete.  Les  grades  se  suivent  ainsi ;  Attach^,  secretaire,  conseiller  de  legation,  charge 
d'affaires,  ministre  resident,  envoye  extraordinaire  et  ministre  plenipotentiaire. 

Le  personnel  des  legations  N6erlandaises  6tant  pen  nombreux,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  rfeglement 
special  sur  le  travail  de  chacun. 

Les  gecr6taires  et  conseillers  de  legation,  ^si  que  les  attaches,  doivent  ee  conformer 
aux  instructions  de  leurs  chefs. 

Des  donnees  exactes  sur  les  appointcments  des  employes  du  departement  et  des  legation^ 
Al'etranger  se  trouvcnt  dans  Tetat  explicatif  du  budget  de  I'annfee  1861,  annexe  i  cette 
note. 

TJuc  certaine  somme  pour  prais  de  vo^^age  et  d'6tablissement,  fixee  d'apr^  les  circcm- 
fitances,  est  allou6e  au  chef  de  mission  qui  se  rend  k  son  poste.  Des  frais  ue  voyage  sont 
fegalement  accordes  aux  secretaires  et  conseillers  de  legation. 

Lorsqu'un  chef  de  mission  obtient  un  conge  de  moins  de  deux  raois,  il  garde  la  totality 
de  ses  appointcments,  sauf  Pindemnite  k  payer  au  charge  d'affaires  qui  le  remplace.  Si  sod 
absence  de  son  poste  exc^de  deux  mois,  il  perd  la  moiti6  de  ses  appointcments,  mais  8an» 
devoir  payer  I'indemnite  susmentionn6e. 

Le  conseiller  ou  secretaire  de  legation,  charge  des  affaires  pendant  I'absence  de  son  chef, 
recoit  le  double  de  ses  appointemcnts  ordinaire?. 

Les  consuls  Neerlandais  residant  dans  un  pays  o{i  un  agent  diplomatique  est  accr4dit^ 
sont  places  sous  ses  ordres,  leurs  demandes  sont  transmises  par  son  intermediaire,  et  e'est 
de  lui  qu'ils  re9oivent  leurs  instructions. 

Les  agents  consulaires  ne  pen  vent  pas  Stre  nommes  k  des  postes  diplcnnatiques.  II  en 
est  de  meme  des  employes  du  departement. 

Four  avoir  droit  k  une  pension,  qui  jamais  ne  peut  d^passer  la  somme  de  4,000  florins, 
il  faut  avoir  passe  quarante  ans  au  service,  et  6tre  S-ge  de  plus  de  soixante-cinq  ans.  U 
n'y  ft  d'exceptions  que  pour  cai»e  de  maladies  et  d'mmrmites. 

La  pension  se  calcule  en  prenant  pour  base  un  soixanti^me  des  apointements  annuels, 
d'apr^s  la  moyenne  des  cinq  demidres  ann^es  de  service,  multiplie  par  le  nombre  d'ann^es 
de  service,  mais  pour  ce  calcul  une  partie  des  appointcments  est  considere  comme  frais  de 
rq)r6sentation ;  on  considere  comme  s^pointement  fixe  soumis  k  une  retenue  de  2  pour 
cent,  pour  un  charge  d'affaires,  4,000  florins;  ministre  resident,  6,000  florins;  envoye, 
8,000  florins. 

Lorsque  des  agents  diplomatiques  perdent  leur  poste*  parce  qu'il  est  supprim^  ou  pour 
toute  autre  raison  independante  d'eux,  il  jouissent  d'appointements  fixes  d'apres  les 
circonstances  pour  le  temps  de  leur  mise  en  disponibilite. 

Cette  note  est  accompagn6e  d^une  liste  des  members  du  corps  dipbmatique  Nfeerlandais. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No,  15. 
(Translation.) 

Decree  of  the  13th  of  December  1860,  haidng  reference  to  Regulations  touching  the 
Admission  and  Advancement  of  Attaches  in  the  Diplomatic  Body  of  the  NetAerlanas. 

We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  haTin^ 
regard  to  the  Royal  Decrees  of  the  16th  of  April  1846,  No.  89,  and  of  the  3d  of  Mar(m 
1853,  No.  85,  regulating  the  admission  and  promotion  of  attaches  in  the  Netherlands 
diplomatic  body,  on  the  proposal  of  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  11th  of 
December  1860,  No.  35,  have  resolved,  and  do  resolve : — 

Article  1.  Those  who  desire  to  be  named  to  the  oflSee  of  attache  in  the  Netherland 
diplomatic  body  must  address  themselves  in  writing  to  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Art.  2.  The  conditions  required  in  order  to  become  an  attache,  are : — 

1.  To  be  a  Netherland  subject 

2.  To  be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  To  have  taken  the  degree  of  Master  in  Laws  in  one  of  the  National  Universities, 
or  to  exhibit  the  proofs  of  having  passed  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  knowledge 
prescribed,  or  hereafter  to  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose,  before  the  Commission 
referred  to  in  Article  7  of  the  present  decree. 

Art.  3.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  tiie  minister,  the  candidate  fulfils  the  conditions  defined 
in  the  foregoing  article,  and  possesses  besides  the  qualifications  requisite  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  the  diplomatic  body  of  the  Netherlands,  the  minbter  shall  submit  to  us  a 
proposition  to  that  effect. 

Art.  4.  A  salary  of  1,000  florins  (85/.)  is  attached  to  the  functions  of  attache,  whether 
service  be  rendered  in  the  Foreign  Ofiice  or  in  one  of  our  foreign  missions. 

Art.  5.  On  the  demand  of  the  head  of  one  of  our  missions,  permission  will  be  given  by 
us  to  him  to  name  ore  or  more  attaches,  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  to  do  duty  at  his 
mission,  and  under  his  responsibility. 

Such  attaches,  unremunerated  by  the  State,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  public  functionaries, 
and  they  shall  be  forbidden  to  afiix  their  signatures  to  official  documents. 

If  they  desire  to  have  their  claims  considered  in  reference  to  becoming  paid  attaches, 
they  must  fulfil  all  the  conditions  defined  in  Articles  1,  2,  and  3. 

Art  6.  No  paid  attache  shall  be  promoted  to  be  secretary  of  legation  without  having 
given  proofs,  in  a  searching  examination,  that  he  has  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
in  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  necessary  to  make  an  accomplished  diplo- 
matist. 

Art.  7.  To  carry  into  effect  this  examination,  and  that  contemplated  by  Article  2  of 
this  decree,  a  commission  shall  be  named  by  us,  on  the  proposal  of  our  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  composed  of  a  President  and  four  members.  An  employ6  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  added  to  the  commission  as  secretary. 

Art.  8.  The  commission  shall  frame  and  submit  to  us — Ist,  a  regulation  respecting  the 
periodical  resignation  of  its  members ;  and  2dly,  a  regulation  touching  the  subjects  on 
which  the  examinations  alluded  to  in  Articles  2  and  6  shall  turn,  as  well  as  regarding 
the  provisions  necessary  for  testing  the  relative  capacity  of  the  persons  examined,  when 
compared  with  that  of  candidates  to  be  examined  at  a  later  period. 

Art  9.  The  commission  shall  be  called  together  by  the  President,  prompted  thereto  by 
our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  often  as  the  interest  of  the  service  requires  it. 

The  President  and  members  shall  receive  allowances  for  journey  ana  entertainment 
on  the  footing  of  the  first  class  of  the  tariff  regulated  by  our  decree  of  the  15th  December 
1849,  saving  the  exceptions  comprised  in  Article  5  of  tiie  said  decree. 

Art.  10.  In  the  subsequent  promotion  of  the  persons  examined,  reference  shall  always 
be  had  to  the  capacity  manifested  by  them  in  the  examination,  and  recognised  by  the 
commission. 

Our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  which 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  "  Staats  Blad"  and  the  "  Staats  Courant,"  and  copies  of  the  same 
shall  be  sent  to  our  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  General  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

The  Hague,  13th  December  1860. 

(signed)  William  R. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

(signed)         Van  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt 

Published  on  the  20th  December  1860. 

The  Director  of  the  Royal  Cabinet, 

(signed)        De  Koch. 


Appeodky  Ih.  I. 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  15. 
List  of  the  Members  of  the  Netherlands  Diplomatic  Service. 


Name. 


Envoyes  Extraordinaires  et 
Ministres  Plenipotentiaires : 

Baron  de  Heeokeren 
Baron    Schimmelpenninck 

van  der  Oye 
Baron  Bentinck 
Jonkheer  van  Scherff 
Baron  Sirtema  de  6  roves  tins 
Baron  Qcricke 
M.  Lightevelt  - 
Baron  Gevers  - 
Comte  de  Bylandt    - 
Baron  Stratenus 
M.  da  Bois 
M.  Roest  van  Limburg 

Ministres  Residents : 

Baron  F.  Testa 
Comte  du  Chastel     - 


Residence. 


Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Londres. 

Francfort. 

Madrid. 

Bruxelles. 

Paris. 

St.  P^tersbourg. 

Stockholm. 

Hanovre. 

Constantinople. 

Washington. 


En  conge. 

Rome. 

Copenhague. 


Name. 


Charges  d'Affaires : 
Jonkheer  Heldewier 


Conscillers  de  Legation : 
Baron  van  Iltersum  - 
Jonkheer  Berg  van  Middel- 

berg     ...        - 

.,   Secretaires  de  Legation : 
Chevalier  Pauw 
M.  Rocbussen  -        -        - 
M.  Mazel 

M.  van  Lansberge     - 
Jonkheer  van  der  Hoeven 
M.  Westenberg 
Comte  de  Rechteren 
M.  Everwijn     -        -         - 
Baron  van  Pallandt  - 
M.    Keun    (ler  Drogman 
avec  rang  de  Secretaire) 


Residence. 


Turin. 
Lisbonne. 


Francfort. 


!  Paris. 


En  cong^. 

Copenhague. 

Londres. 

Bruxelles. 

St  P^tersbourg. 

Berlin. 

Vicnne. 

Madrid. 

Francfort. 

Constantinople. 


Attaches. — On  nommera  sous  peu  des  Attaches  dont  la  nomination  a  eie  retard^  k  cause  des 
changements  introduits  recemment  dans  les  regies  pour  Padmission. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  15. 
RETURN  of  Salaries  in  the  Netherlands  Diplomatic  Service. 


Salaries  and  Appointments  of  the  Members  of  Legation. 


America,  United  States  of: 
Minister  Resident 

Baden.    See  German  Confederation. 

BaTaria.    See  ditto. 

Belgiom: 

EnToy         -        .        -       - 
Ck>unse]lor  or  Secretary 
Chancellor  -       .       -       - 

Denmark : 

Minister  Resident 

German    Confederation    (Baden, 

Bavaria,    Hesse,    Nassau,    and 

Frankfort) : 

Envoy  -        -        -        - 

Counsellor  or  Secretary 

Chancellor  -       -       -       - 

France: 

EuToy         -        -        -        - 
Counsellor  or  Secretary 
Chancellor  -        -        -        - 

Frankfort.    See  German  Confede- 
ration. 

Great  Britain : 

Envoy         -        -        .        - 
CounseUor  or  Secretary 

Greece.    See  Turkey. 

Hanover  and  the  Haose  Towns : 
Minister  Resident 
Chancellor  -        -        -        - 

Hanse  Towns.    See  Hanover. 

Hesse.    <9etf  German  Confederation. 

Nassau.    See  ditto. 

Austria: 

Envoy         -        -        -        - 
Coonsellor  or  Secretary 


F^anes. 


14,000 

3,000 

800 


10,500 

3,000 

800 


21,000 
5,000 
1,200 


30,000 
5,000 


8.000 
400 


16,500 
3,000 


France, 
10,500 


17,800 
8,000 


14,300 


■  27,200 


35,000 


8,400 


19,500 


Turkey : 

Minister  Resident      -        -        -        - 
First  Dragoman  and  Director  of  Con* 

sular  affairs  at  Constantinople  - 
Second  Dragoman  and  Chancellor 
Third  Dragoman  and  Vice  Consul 
Chancellor  at  Athens  -        .        -        • 

Portugal : 

Minister  Resident       .        .        .        • 


Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Saze-Weimar: 
Envoy       -        -        .        - 
Chancellor  or  Secretary 

Rome  and  Sicily : 
Minister  Resident 


Russia: 

Envoy       -        -        - 
Counsellor  or  Secretary 


Sardinia : 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Sazouy.     See  Prussia. 
Sicily.    See  Rome. 
Spain 


Envoy 


France, 
10,000 

4,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 


16,500 
3,000 


26,000 
5,000 


Sweden  and  Norwsy : 

Envoy        .---•--- 

Extraordinary  pay  of  Counsellors  or  Secretaries  of 
Legation,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  a  Mission 
when  the  head  of  it  is  ahsent  from  his  duties     - 

Three  Attach^  ....---- 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  outfits,    and  travelling  ex- 
penses --------- 

Extraordinary  dishursements  (Diplomatic  and  Consular) 


FSrMnee, 


17,900 
8,000 

19,500 
8,000 

31,000 
7,000 


12,500 
10,000 

1,000 
3,000 


258,600= 


£.#.*. 


22,102  11   - 

1,196  11    T 
1,452  19   9 
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PORTUGAL. 


Appendix,  No.  u' 


—  No.  16.  — 

Sir  A.  Magenis  to  Lord  J.  RusaelL — (Received  January  22.) 

My  Lord,  Lisbon,  13  January  1861. 

I  HAVE  delayed  replying  to  youn  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  tfie  25th  October  last, 
instructing  me  to  report  to  you  any  suggestions  and  information  which  I  may  have  to 
offer  upon  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  in. 
the  hopes  of  being  able  to  forward,  at  the  same  time,  the  information  which  you  require 
in  the  same  despatch,  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country. 

I  have,  however,  not  as  yet  received  a  reply  to  the  note  which  I  addressed,  on  the 
3rd  of  November  last,  to  Senhor  d'Avila  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  been  informed,, 
in  answer  to  a  i>rivate  inquiry  which  I  made  when  I  was  likely  to  receive  that  reply, 
that  the  delay  had  arisen  from  the  illness  of  the  person  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affaira 
charged  with  its  compilation. 

I  will  delay  no  longer  in  offering  a  few  suggestions  respecting  our  diplomatic 
service. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  existing  regulation  which  dividea 
attaches  into  paid  and  unpaid  classes,  and  that  it  is  highly  aesirable  that  after  having 
passed  an  examination  before  the  Commissioners  of  Civil  Service,  every  attach^  should 
serve  at  least  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  department  of 
that  office  to  which  the  mission  he  is  about  to  join  belongs.  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  has  thus  served  in  the  Foreign  Office  previously  to  joining  a  missioa 
abroad,  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  forms  and  experience  of  business  which  he  could 
not  have  obtained  until  after  a  much  longer  service  abroad. 

If  a  second  examination  be  deemed  necessary  upon  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid 
attach^  to  a  paid  attacheship,  I  think  a  report  on  any  one  of  the  countries  in  which  he 
may  have  resided  would  be  sufficient. 

I  think  it  would  be  only  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  junior  members  of  diplomacy 
that  the  length  of  service  required  to  obtain  a  retiring  pension  should  be  calculated 
from  their  first  appointment  as  paid  attache,  and  if  this  important  boon  be  conceded^ 
no  difficulty  would  exist  in  conferring  the  raiik  and  title  of  second  and  third  secretaries 
on  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  and  such  secretaries  might  then  be  appointed  to  all 
embassies,  and  to  those  first  class  missions  where  there  is  much  business. 

I  believe  that  the  system  occasionally  adopted  of  conferring  pecuniary  rewards  on 
attaches  for  meritorious  service  might,  with  ereat  advantage,  and  at  a  very  trifling 
additional  expense,  be  more  frequently  adopted.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  means  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  marking  his  approbation  of 
zealous  and  deserving  attaches,  when  brought  under  his  notice  by  their  chiefs,  such 
rewards  act  as  a  great  encouragement,  and  are  prized  far  beyond  any  pecuniary  interest. 
I  mention  this  point  from  personal  knowledge  of  its  good  effects. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  establish  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  bon&  fide  profession, 
and  to  induce  persons  of  education  and  social  position  to  make  it  their  choice  and  pursuit, 
than  a  more  regular  system  of  promotion,  without  establishing  seniority  as  the  sole  test 
and  ground  of  that  promotion.  I  am  aware,  from  a  long  experience  of  our  diplomatic 
service,  that  it  rarely  happens  that  merit,  when  accompanied  by  perseverance,  fails  to 
make  its  way  in  the  long  run;  but  individual  exertions,  I  am  also  aware,  have 
been  very  frequently  checked  by  long  service  being  disregarded,  and  by  the  promotion 
of  a  junior. 

The  late  regulations  placing  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  on  half-pay  in  the  case  of 
absence  from  the  posts  beyond  the  short  annual  leave  of  absence  allowed,  appears 
to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  while  the  imposition  of  a  pecuniary  fine  is  grating  to  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen. 

No  member  of  a  mission  abroad  can  absent  himself  from  his  post  without  having, 
through  his  chief,  obtained  previously  the  permission  to  do  so,  or  without,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  his  chief  on  his  own  responsibility,  which  the  latter  would  report  home, 
having  allowed  him  to  do  so.  ' 

From  the  periodical  returns  from  missions  abroad,  it  is  known  at  the  Foreign  Office 
how  long  any  one  in  the  diplomatic  service  has  been  absent,  and  such  person  could  be 
instructed  to  return  at  once  to  his  post,  unless  he  assigned  reasons  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  justify  a  prolongation  of  his  leave. 

From  my  own  experience  I  will  add,  that  there  exists,  in  general,  a  high  feeling 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  a  readiness  on  their  part  to 
do  their  fair  share  of  the  work,  that  would  make  them  unwilling  to  throw  it  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  comrades. 

The  duties  and  rights  of  the  various  members  of  a  mission  abroad  have  been  so  clearly 
laid  down  in  Lord  John  Russell's  late  circular  despatch  of  the  6th  November  last,  that  no 
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Appendix,  No.  i^  diflSculty  ought  to  arise  on  this  score  for  the  future,  and  I  consequently  think  it  unneces- 
— — ^  sary  to  offer  any  suggestions  on  those  points. 

.  With  respect  to  the  reports  which  secretaries  are  required  to  make  on  the  countries 
where  they  reside,  I  think  they  might  with  advantage  be  diminished  to  one,  or  at  most 
two,  annually.  The  drawing  up  of  these  reports,  and  the  obtaining  the  statistical  facta  on 
which  they  rest,  at  present  absorb  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  secretary.  It  is 
also  questionable,  in  my  opinion,  whether  their  publication  might  not,  with  advantage,  be 
dispensed  with.  Their  object,  I  conclude,  is  to  furnish  information  to  the  Government 
ratner  than  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  secretaries  to  exertion  and 
observation.  If  these  reports  contain  anything  unfavourable  to  the  Government  or 
country  from  whence  they  come,  and  where  the  writer  resides,  their  publication  places 
him  in  an  invidious  and  disagreeable  position,  and  renders  it  much  more  difficult  for  him 
in  future  to  obtain  information. 

The  present  scale  of  diplomatic  salaries  was  establiAed,  I  believe  about  1831,  and.was 
a  reduction  on  the  scale  which  existed  previously.  It  was,  I  conclude,  estimated  some- 
what on  the  then  existing  prices.  Since  that  time  everything  constituting  the  expenses 
of  a  diplomatic  agent  in  a  foreign  capital  have  increased  enormously,  and  I  believe  that 
increase  may  generally  be  said  to  be  not  less  than  from  30  to  60  per  cent  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  the  diplomatic  service  to  revise  their  salaries  in  accordance  with  their  increased 
expenses  ?  I  speak  disinterestedly  on  this  point  for,  from  being  unmarried,  my  officii 
salary  is  sufficient  for  my  requirements,  but  I  have  heard  very  general  complaints  on 
this  subject. 

I  think  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  annual 
kave  of  absence  which  is  now  accorded  to  their  subordinates,  without  any  further  reduction 
from  their  salaries  than  what  is  required  to  cover  the  allowance  to  the  acting  chargi 
d'affaires.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  their  being  placed  on  half-pay  from  the  day  they  leave 
their  posts  is  grounded  on  an  erroneous  principle. 

I  take  for  granted,  the  object  is  not  to  make  a  very  trifling  economy  at  their  expense, 
but  that  it  is  argued  when  absent  they  cannot  entertain,  and  thus  the  chief  item  oi  their 
expense  ceases;  but  I  will  observe  that  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  to 
discharge  your  servants  and  materially  to  diminish  many  other  expenses  of  an  establish- 
ment on  leaving  your  post  for  a  few  months ;  those  charges  then  continue,  and  I  affirm 
that  it  is  much  less  the  actual  expense  of  entertaining  than  the  having  and  keeping  up  an 
establishment  in  which  you  can  entertain,  that  constitutes  the  chief  expense  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  abroad. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which  this  rule  was  attended  with  the  greatest  personal 
hardship ;  m  which  the  head  of  a  small  mission,  after  having  resided  at  his  post  seven 
years  consecutively,  was  at  last,  on  the  death  of  two  of  his  children,  and  at  the  advice  of 
Lis  medical  attendant,  obliged  to  return  home,  and  being  placed  on  half-pay  was  so 
straitened  in  means  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  after  a  few  months,  and  to  leave  his 
family  in  England. 

I  speak  on  this  point  with  some  experience,  and  from  having  no  family  with  greater 
weight ;  and  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have  had  some  difficulty,  which  in  the 
case  of  my  married  colleagues  must  be  still  greater,  when  on  leave  of  absence  for  five  or 
six  months,  in  making  both  ends  meet. 

By  the  existing  regulation,  a  minister  who  is  transferred  from  a  second  to  a  first  class 
mission  must  reside  at  this  latter  five  years  to  enable  him  to  retire  on  the  pension  of  a  first 
class  minister.  The  many  years  he  may  have  already  served  as  minister  are  entirely 
ignored,  and  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  ministers  thus  circumstanced,  it  would  be 
fair  to  diminish  the  period  to  two  or  three  additional  years'  residence  in  the  higher  post 
Such  a  minister  on  retiring  would  thus  have  resided  at  his  post  as  minister  seven  or 
eight  years;  and,  including  absences,  would  probably  have  been  minister  at  least 
ten  years. 

I  have,  &C. 
(signed)        Arthur  C.  Magenu. 


PRUSSIA. 


—  No.  17.— 


Lord  Bloomfield  to  Lord  J.  RusselL — (Received  6  December.) 

My  Lord,  Berlin,  4  December  1860. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  25tli  October,  I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  Baron  Schleinitz, 
oontaining  a  memorandam  on  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office ;  the 
budget  for  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  present  year;  the  budget  for  the  Pruaaian 
dijplomatic  service ;  and  that  of  the  consulates-general  and  consulatea  as  £ur  as  they  are 
iMud. 
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In  the  information  contained  in  these  documents  will  be  found  replies  to  most  of  the     Appendix^  No»  1. 
inquiries  contained  in  your  Lordship's  above-named  despatch. 

Your  Lordship  having  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  any  suggestions  I  might  have 
to  make  as  to  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  our  own  diplomatic  service,  I 
have  the  agreeable  duty  to  perform  of  speaking  in  praise  of  the  present  system ;  for 
I  have  always  found,  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  the  attach6s,  the 
utmost  willingness  and  desire  to  assist  me  in  any  way  in  which  I  may  have  had  to  request 
their  services. 

It  18  on  this  account  that  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  whether  some  greater  advantages  than  those  which  at  present  exist  might 
not  be  granted  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  service. 

According  to  the  present  regulations,  no  pension  can  be  granted  to  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  service  unless  he  has  held  the  Queen's  commission  lor  15  years. 

This  regulation  falls  hardly  on  the  paid  attaches,  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  whether 
some  arrangement  might  not  be  made  by  which  their  claim  to  a  pension  should  date  from 
their  nomination  as  paid  attaches,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  possible. to  make  them  com- 
missioned officers,  and  call  them  second  and  third  secretaries. 

Some  such  arrangement  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  them,  and  as  all  cannot  expect 
to  attain  the  highest  grade  in  the  profession,  those  whose  promotion  had  been  slow  would 
Btill  be  entitled,  after  long  and  meritorious  service,  to  a  small  pension  if  they  should  b^ 
forced,  by  ill-health  or  other  circumstances,  to  retire  from  the  service. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Bloon^field^ 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  17. 

Baron  Schleinitz  to  Lord  Bloomfield. 

Milord,  Berlin,  ce  22  Novembre  1860.    » 

Je  m'empresse  de  vous  transmettre  sous  pli,  conform^ment  au  d^sir  que  vous  m'ave^ 
exprim6  dans  votre  lettre  du  30  du  mois  passe  : — 

1.  Un  memoire  sur  I'organisation  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrang^res. 

2.  Le  budget  de  ce  ministere  pour  Tannic  courante. 

3.  Le  budget  du  corps  diplomatique,  et  celui  des  consulats-gen^raux  et  des  consulats,. 
pour  autant  qu'ils  sont  salaries. 

Le  Gouvemement  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  trouvera  dans  ces  pieces  les  r^ponses  aux 
questions  consignees  dans  votre  lettre  pr^citee. 

Recevez,  &c. 
(signe)         Hchleinitz. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  17. 


Memobaitduh  respecting  the  Organization   of   the  Prussian  Ministry  for  Foreign 

Affairs. 

I. — Service  Diplomatique. 

Lb  rSglement  du  4  Mai  1827,  et  un  ordre  de  cabinet  du  7  Janvier  1842,  renferment 
les  dispositions  suivantes  sur  I'admission  au  service  diplomatique : — 

1.  Tout  jeune  homme  qui  desire  d'etre  admis  iL  la  carridre  diplomatique  doit  non  seule- 
ment  avait  suivi  pendant  trois  ans  les  cours  d'une  universite ;  il  faut  aussi  qull  ait  suivi 
les  deux  premiers  examens  de  la  carridre  judiciaire  et  administrative,  et  qu'ensuite  il  ait 
travaille  pendant  dix-huit  mois  cons^cutifs  pr^s  d'une  r^gence  provinciale  pour  se  fami- 
liariser  avec  la  pratique  des  affaires  .du  ressort  de  l'autont6  administrative.  C'est  alors 
aeolement  que  I'aspirant  pent  Stre  adniis  JL  faire  ses  ^preuves  au  D^partement  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res. 

2.  Au  chef  du  ministere  seul  appartient  le  choix  des  aspirants.  C'est  done  k  lui  qu'ils 
ont  &  s'adresser  pour  leur  admission,  en  produisant  tant  les  attestations  faisant  foi  qu'ils 
ont  satifait  aux  conditions  pr^liminaires  sus-mentionn6es  qu'un  precis  de  leurs  relations 
personnelles  et  de  leur  premiere  education.  Cette  demiire  piece  doit  Stre  conjue  en 
f'ran9ais. 

3.  En  cas  d'admission  le  candidat  est  attach^  k  une  des  missions  du  roi  a  I'^tranger  pour 
Y  travailler  gratis  pendant' 'une  annee,  aprds  quoi  il  est  oblig^  de  se  rendre  i,  Bemn  pour 
faire  son  examen  mplomatique.  Get  examen  a  surtout  pour  but  de  constater  d'une  part 
si  par  ses  services  dans  la  carridre  judiciaire  et  administrative  le  candidat  s'est  form6  des 
idees  nettes  de  la  marche  g^n^rale  des  affaires,  et  sll  poss^e  le  talent  de  les  mettre  en 

Sratique ;  de  Tautre,  s'il  est  vers^  dans  les  sciences  que  demande  gen^ralement  la  carri^e 
iplomatique*     Une  connaissance  parfaite  de  la  langue  Fran^aise  est  de  rigueur. 
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appendix,  Ko.  1.        En  consequence,  Texomen  roule : — 

(a.)  Sur  rhistoire,  nommement  sur  Phistoire  politique  modeme  ; 

(b.)  Sur  le  droit  des  ^ens,  surtout  sur  celui  des  agents  diplomatiques ; 

(c^  Sur  le  droit  public,  notanunent  sur  celui  de  la  Conlederation  Germanique,  et 
des  Etats  Europeens  du  premier  ordre,  ainsi  que  sur  les  relations  avec  le  S^t 
Si^e; 

(d.)  Sur  le  droit  civil,  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Gouvemements  ^trangeres;  enfin. 

(e.)  Sur  le  droit  de  commerce  et  les  relations  commerciales  de  la  Prusse  avec 
d'autres  Etats. 

3.  L'examen  oral,  qui  se  fait  sur  quelques  unes  de  ces  matidres  en  langue  Francaise,  est 
pr6cedee  d'un  examen  par  ^crit  Pour  cet  effet  on  donne  au  candidat  des  themes  en 
matiSre  d'histoire  politique  modeme,  de  droit  public,  de  droit  des  gens,  et  d'economie 
polilique.  Le  premier  de  ces  themes  doit  Ctre  r^dig^  en  langue  Frangaise,  les  trob  autrea 
en  Allemand. 

6.  Les  themes  sont  choisis  par  une  commission,  specialement  ^tablie  pour  I'examen  des 
candidats,  et  soumis  a  Tapprobation  du  chef  du  minist^re. 

7.  Des  que  le  candidat  a  acheve  sa  tache  il  presente  son  travail  i  la  commission,  en 
affirmant  par  serment  qu'il  la  fait  lui-m6me  et  sans  se  faire  aider  par  personne.  Chaque 
th^me  est  examine  alors  par  celui  des  membres  de  la  commission  au  ressort  duquel  la 
mati^re  appartient,  et  communique  ensuite  aux  autres  membres. 

8.  La  censure  du  theme  achev^e,  la  commission  fixe  le  jour  pour  Texamen  oral,  et  en  fait 
avertir  le  candidat.  ProcSs-verbal  est  dress6  de  la  marche  et  du  r^ultat  de  Texamen,  et 
Bign^  par  tons  les  membres  de  la  commission. 

9.  Ensuite  les  commissaires  examinateurs  delivrent  au  candidat  un  certificat,  dans 
lequel  ils  donnent  leur  avis  sur  le  plus  ou  moins  de  capacite  dont  il  a  fait  preuve  dans  ses 
deux  examens  pour  la  carriSre  diplomatique. 

Ce  certificat  est  presente  par  le  candidat  au  chef  du  minist^rc,  qui  Padmet  comme 
Secretaire  de  Legation  s'il  a  bien  fait  ses  examens.  Dans  le  cas  contraire  le  candidat  est, 
ou  renvoy^  k  un  second  examen,  ou  declare  impropre  h  servir  dans  la  carridre  qu'il  avait 
Toulu  embrasser. 

10.  Les  secretaires  de  legation  sont  destines  k  remplir  les  fonctions  de  secretaires 
iredacteurs  et  d'employes  de  chancellerie,  les  demi^res  la  ou  il  n'y  a  pas  d'employes  affectes 
epecialement  k  ce  service. 

Tons  les  membres  de  la  legation  sont  subordonnes  au  chef  de  mission,  et  se  trouvent 
son  controle  par  rapport  au  service. 

La  service  diplomatique  et  le  service  consulaire  sont  enti^rement  s^pares,  k  I'exceptioii 
de  quelques  places  en  Amerique,  oii  le  consul-general  est  en  meme  temps  ministre  resident 
ou  charge  d  Waires. 

II. — Orffanisatian  Interieure  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrcmgeres. 

Le  Ministere  des  Afiaires  Etrangdres  se  compose  de  trois  sections,  savoir : 
L  Section  pour  les  affaires  politiques  en  general 

2.  Section  pour  les  affiures  commerciales. 

3.  Section  pour  les  affaires  de  droit  public  et  de  droit  civil. 

La  premiere  section  comprend : 

(a.)  Les  affieures  de  haute  politique. 

(&.)  Les  affaires  de  la  Comederation  Germanique  autant  qu'elles  sont  du  domune 
de  la  politique  et  celles  qui  ont  trait  aux  constitutions  des  Etats  Allemands. 

Tc.)  Les  affaires  ecclesiastiques. 

yd!)  Les  affaires  personelles  des  employes  du  ministere  et  des  agents  diplomatique^ 

(e.)  Les  affaires  gen^rales. 

{J'.)  Les  propositions  pour  un  ordre  Prussien  et  la  demande  d'autorisatioii 
d'accepter  et  de  porter  un  ordre  6tranger. 

(a)  L'entremise  pour  des  savants,  artistes,  et  instituts  scientifiques. 

(A)  Les  affaires  de  cour  et  d'etiquette. 

Cette  section  se  trouve  sous  la  direction  sp^ciale  du  Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat. 

La  seconde  section  comprend : — 

(a.)  Les  affaires  de  commerce  et  navigation. 

{b.)  Celles  relatives  aux  voies  de  communication,  telles  que  chemins  de  fefj 
chaussees,  postes,  et  teiegraphes. 

(c.)  Les  affaires  concemant  I'industrie,  les  patentes,  les  monnues,  la  quarantaute, 
et  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  k  I'emigration  et  k  la  colonisation. 

(d,^  Les  affaires  maritimes. 

\e.)  Les  consulats,  y  compris  les  afiaires  personelles  des  agents  consuliures. 
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La  troisieine  section  enfin: —  /  Appendix,  Ko.  !• 

(a.)  Les  affaires  de  la  ConfiSd^ration  Germanique  qui  ne  sont  point  du  domaine  de  "~~ 

la  politique. 

tb.)  Les  affaires  en  matiSre  de  r%ale,  de  foi  et  hommage,  et  de  feodalite. 

(c.)  Celles  relatives  aux  princes  mediatises. 

(cL)  Les  affaires  concemant  les  commanderies  et  bailliages. 

(^.)  Les  affaires  de  justice,  de  police,  et  en  matidre  de  passeports. 

(f.)  Les  affaires  miUtaires. 


(^.)  Les  separations  avec  des  Etats  Strangers  pour  dettes,  fournitures,  prestations* 
(A.)  Les  affaires  relatives  k  la  j^resse. 
iu)  Les  intercessions,  insinuations,  et  legalisations. 

(A.)  Les  affaires  privees  et  personalles  des  chefs  des  missions  etrangerSs  a  Berlin  et 
de  leur  suite,  k  Texception  de  celles  qui  se  rapportent  k  la  franchise  en  douane. 
(/•)  Les  affaires  relatives  au  budget  et  a  la  comptabilit^. 

Dans  chacune  de  ces  sections  sont  occup^s  trois  conseillers  rapporteurs  (dont  Tun  remplit 
en  mSme  temps  les  fonctions  de  directeur)  et  plusieurs  secretaires  r^dacteurs. 

Le  sous-secretaire  remplace  le  ministre  en  cas  d'absence  ou  d'emp^chement  non  seule- 
ment  vis-dr-vis  du  corps  diplomatique,  mais  aussi  dans  les  correspondances  du  ministSre 
avec  les  autorites  interieures.  II  prend  connaissance  avant  leur  distribution  de  toutes  les 
depeches  et  lettres  qui  parviennent  au  minist^re,  et  paraphe  les  minutes  avant  qu'elles 
fioient  mises  au  net. 

II  existe  aupr^s  du  MinistSre  des  Affaires  EtrangSres  une  caisse,  nomm^e  Caisse  de 
Legation,  d'oii  les  emyloy^s  du  minist^re,  ainsi  que  les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires 
a  Tetranger,  tirent  leurs  appointements,  ceux-ci  en  partie  I'intermediaire  d'un  banquier. 

II  y  a  deux  chancelleries  dont  Tune  pour  les  depeches  politiques,  les  chiffr6s  et  dechiflfres, 
et  Tautre  pour  les  expeditions  et  de  la  seconde  et  de  la  troisi^me  section. 

III. — Appointements  des  Emphyis  du  Ministere. 

Ces  appointements  r^sultent  du  budget  ci-joint  sub  litt.  A,  tel  qull  a  ^t^  pr^sent^  aux 
chambres  pour  I'annee  courante. 

ly. — Appointements  et  autres  Emoluments  des  Membres  du  Corps  Diplomatique  et  des  Agents 

Consulaires  et  Salaries. 

Ces  appointements,  &c.,  sont  consignes  dans  leus  deux  budgets  pour  I'annee  courante  ci- 
annexes  sub  litt.  B  et  C.    lis  se  composent — 


(a,\  Du  traitement  proprement  dit. 


Des  frais  de  representation  et  d'un  surcrott  d'appointements  purement  locaL 
Le  traitement  proprement  dit,  est — 

(a.)  De  6,000  ecus  par  an  pour  tons  les  envoyes,  sans  egard  au  pays  oil  ils  exercent 
leurs  fonctions. 

(A.)  De  3,000  ecus  pour  les  ministres  residents  et  les  charges  d'affaires  en  permit- 
nence,  comme  aussi  assez  generalement  pour  les  consuls-generaux. 

(c.)  De  1,200  ecus  pour  les  secretaires  de  legations  k  Londres,  Paris,  et  St  Peters- 
bourg,  et  Vienne ;  et 

{dT)  De  800  ecus  pour  les  secretaires  de  legations  prSs  de  toutes  les  autres  cours. 

Les  simples  attaches  ne  touchent  aucuns  appointements,  et  les  consuls  salaries  jouissent 
presque  tons  d'un  traitement  fixe  de  1,500  ecus. 

Si  dans  le  budget  ci-joint  sub  B,  les  ministres  du  roi  ct  Darmstadt,  Hambourg,  et 
Weimar,  figurent  seulement  avec  un  traitement  fixe  de  3,000  ecus,  c'est  que  les  deux 
premiers  postes  out  ete  occupes  jusqu'ici  et  le  troisi^e  anciennement  par  des  ministres 
residents. 

L'avant  demidre  colonne  tant  du  susdit  budget  que  du  budget  sub  litt.  C,  indique  le 
montant  des  frais  de  representation,  respectivement  du  surcroit  de  traitement  dont 
jouissent  les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  independamment  de  leurs  appointements 
fixes. 

Les  chefs  de  missions  sont  autorises  a  porter  en  compte  au  Ministdre  des  Affaires 
EtrangSres  toutes  les  depenses  extraordinaires  qu'ils  font  pour  le  service  du  roi,  telles 
que  frais  d'estafette  et  de  teiegraphe,  port  de  lettres,  les  depenses  pour  les  livres,  brochures 
et  joumaux  qu'ils  sont  charges  de  faire  parvenir  au  Gouvemement,  les  abonnements 
k  des  feuilles  periodiques,  plumes,  encre  et  papier,  ustensiles  de  bureau,  &c.  lis  peuvent 
liquider  aussi  les  frais  de  deuil  en  cas  de  deeds  du  souverain  pr^s  duquel  ils  sont 
accredites. 

Les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  tout  comme  les  employes  du  ministdre  touchent 
leurs  appointements,  y  compris  les  frais  de  representation,  &c.,  prcemunerando  et  par 
trimestre  k  la  caisse  de  legation,  les  dits  agents  en  partie  par  I'intermediaire  d'un  banquier^ 
comme  il  a  ete  dit  plus  haut  Les  frais  resultant  de  ce  dernier  mode  de  paiement  est  k 
-leur  charge. 

Lorsque  les  envoySs  du  roi  sont  charges  d'une  mission  extraordinaire  ou  qu'ils  sont 
appeies  &  suivre  dans  une  autre  residence  la  com:  oii  ils  sont  accredites,  ils  ont  droits 
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Appendity  No.  i.    ind^pendamment  de  leurs  appointements,  a  une  retribution,  dont  cependant  le  maximum 
— —  ne  doit  pas  depasser  dix  ecus  par  jour.     Les  ministres  reeidents,  charges  d'affaires  en  per- 

manence, et  consuls-gen^raux  touchent  en  pareils  cas  cinq  ecus  de  retribution  par  jour,  et 
les  secretaires  de  legation,  consuls,  et  vice-consuls,  trois  ecus  au  plus. 

Les  frais  du  premier  ^tablissement  sont  fixes : — 

(a.)  A  3,000  ^cus  pour  les  ministres  du  Roi  k  Londres,  Paris,  St.  P^tersbourg, 
Vienne,  et  pr^s  de  la  Diete  Germanique. 

(b.)  A  2,000  ^cus  pour  ceux  pr^s  des  autres  cours. 

(c.)  A  1,500  ecus  pour  les  ministres  residents. 

(d,)  A  1,000  6cus  pour  les  residents,  charges  d'affaires  en  permanence,  et  consula- 
gen^raux;  et, 

(e,)  A  800  6cus  pour  les  consuls  salaries. 

Ces  sommes  sont  payees  aussi  lorsqu'un  des  dits  agents  passe  d'une  poste  k  Tautre.  Les 
secretaires  de  legation  n'ont  point  de  droit  k  une  pareille  indemnity. 

Ind^pendamment  des  susdits  frais  de  representation,  les  chefs  de  mission,  si  le  service 
du  Roi  les  appelle  &  voyager,  sont  autoris^s  k  porter  en  compte : — 

(a.)  Dix  gros  par  mille  sur  les  chemins  de  fer  et  sur  les  paquebots  i'Vapeur,  et  cinq 
groB  pour  un  domestique ; 

(A.)  Un  ecu  et  demi  par  mille  s'ils  voyagent  en  poste  dans  un  pays  de  rAllemagaei 
et  deux  ecus  et  demi  hors  de  I'Allemagne. 

Les  autres  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  ne  peuvent  liquider  pour  leurs  voyages 
en  poste  que  respcctivement  1  ecu  et  1 1  ecus. 

Tout  chief  de  mission  est  tenu  de  pourvoir  pour  son  compte  un  logement  et  i,  Fentretiea 
du  secretaire  de  legation.  S'il  ne  lui  convient  pas  de  ceder  &  ce  dernier  un  appartement 
dans  sa  demeure  et  de  I'admettre  k  sa  table,  il  est  oblige  de  s'arranger  avec  lui  pour  une 
somme  qui  lui  permette  de  se  loger  et  de  se  nourrir  lui-mSme. 

Lorsqu'un  chef  de  mission  se  trouve  en  conge,  il  a  en  outre  I'obligation  d'alloner  au 
Beoretaire  de  legaticm  ime  retribution  pour  tout  le  temps  de  son  absence. 

Cette  retribution  est  fixee : — 

(a.)  Pour  les  ministres  du  Roi  i  Londres,  k  Paris,  St.  Petersbourg,  Vienne,  et 
Constantinople : — A  350  ecus  par  mois  si  le  secretaire  de  legation  paye  tion  logement ; 
et  k  280  ecus  par  mois  s'il  est  loge  par  le  ministre. 

(/>.)  Pour  tons  les  autres  ministres  k  100  ecus  par  mois. 

A  Texception  des  consuls  Prussiens  qui  figurent  sur  le  budget  ci-joint  sub  litt.  C^  tooi  l» 
autres  remplissent  leur  charge  k  titre  honoraire. 

En  recompense  de  leurs  services  ils  sont  assignes  sur  les  droits  consulaires  que  leur 
adju^ent  I'article  12  du  reglement  du  18  Septembre  1796,  et  le  tarif  du  10  Mw  1832. 
Le  Gouvemement  les  rembourse  aussi  de  leurs  depenses  en  port  de  lettres  et  en  seoours 
k  des  sigets  Prussiens,  indigents,  comme  de  toute  autre  avance  qu'ila  font  argont  comptant 
dans  Texercice  de  leurs  fonctions  consulaires. 

Y.—ConffSs. 

Les  envoyes,  ministres  residents,  charges  dWairs  en  permanence,  consuls-generauxy. 
et  consuls  salaries,  ne  peuvent  s'absenter  de  leur^oste  qu'apr^s  en  avoir  demande  et  obtena 
la  permission.  ILs  out  k  s'adreraer  pour  cet  enet  au  chef  du  minist^,  qui  pour  leur 
faire  obtenir  un  conge,  en  ref^re  au  Roi,  ou  accorde  lui-m^me  si  c'eet  un  consul  qui  Id- 
Bollicite. 

Lorsque  le  conge  demande  par  un  chef  de  mission  ne  depasse  par  six  semunes,  auconr 
xetenue  ne  lui  est  faite  sur  see  appointements  et  fi:^  de  repres^tation.  Au  delk  de  oe 
terme  un  tiers  de  son  traitement  hxe  et  deux-tiers  de  ses  frais  de  representation  lui  aoot 
retenues. 

Des  retenues  sont  faites  aussi  aux  autres  agents,  diplomatiques  et  oonsulaires  qui 
s'absentent  de  leur  poste  pour  plus  de  six  semaines.  En  ce  qui  conceme  les  secretaires 
de  legation,  ceux  pr^  des  grandes  cours  ne  touchent  en  pareils  cas  que  800  au  lieu  de 
1,200  ecus^  et  ceux  pr^  des  autres  cours  que  600  au  lieu  de  800  ecus  de  traitement 
fixe. 

Au  reste  le  chef  de  mission  est  tenu  d'accorder  pendant  toute  la  duree  de  son  absence 
au  secretaire  de  legation,  qui  le  remplace  par  interim,  Tindemnite  designee  ci-dessus 
sub  IV. 

VI. — Pension  de  retraite  et  traitement  de  disponibilite. 

La  pension  de  retraite  tant  des  agents  diplomatiques  que  des  consnls-generaux  et 
consuls  se  r^gle  sur  leur  traitement  fixe,  et  leurs  annees  de  service. 

Quiconque  a  quinze  annees  de  service  revolues  a  droit,  jusqu'i  vingt  annees  revolues, 
k  ime  pension  de  deux-huiti^mes  de  ses  appointements  fixes.  Depuis  la  vingti^e  ann^e 
revolue  la  pension  monte  d'un  seizi^me  de  cinq  en  cinq  ans,  jusqu'&  la  cinqoanti^e 
annee. 
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Quant  aux  secretaires  de  legation,  il  leur  est  allou^  commun^ment  s'ils  ont  bien  servi : — 

(a.^  Jusqu'^  douze  amines  de  service  r^volues  la  moiti^  de  leur  traitment  fixe ; 

(J.)  Depuis  la  douzi&me  jusqu'sL  la  viDgti^me  annee  r^volue ;  k  ceux  qui  jouissent 
d'un  traitement  de  1,200  ^cus,  deux-tiers  de  ce  traitement;  &  tous  les  autres  trois- 
quarts  de  leur  traitement,  et  s'ils  ont  servi  plus  de  vingt  ans  respectivement  1,000 
et  800  ecus. 
Le  traitement  de  disponibilit^  est  assez  gen^ralement  la  moiti^  des  appointements  fixes. 


Appendix,  No.  1. 


aussi 


Le  droit  des  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  a  une  pension  de  retraite  leur  impose 
ssi  I'obligation  de  contnbuer,  commc 


comme  tout  autre  employ^  Prussien,  au  fonds  general  des 
pensions.     Les  retenucs  qui  leur  sont  faites  dan  ce  but  par  trimestre  sont  les  suivantes : — 

1.  Les  employes  qui  ont  plus  de  400  jusqu'a  1,000  ^cus,  inclusive,  d'appointements  fixes, 
payent  1  J  pour  cent,  par  an. 

2.  Ceux  dont  les  appointements  excMent  la  somme  de  1,000  6cu8  payent,  ind^pendam- 
ment  des  1  J  pour  cent  pr^cit^s — 

(a.)  Pour  le  premier  millier,  1  }  pour  cent. 

(b,)  Pour  toute  somme  qui  tombe  dans  le  second  millier,  2  pour  cent. 

Ici)  Dans  le  troisi^me  et  quatri^me  millier,  3-  pour  cent. 

(d.)  Dans  le  cinquieme  et  sixi^me  millier,  4  pour  cent. 

Lore  dudec^s  d'unministre  du  Rol  k  I'Stranger,  le  Gouvemement  a  coutiune,  si  le  d^funt' 
laisse  une  veuve  ou  des  enfants,  d'accorder,  indeperidamment  du  traitement  fixe  pour  le 
mois  dans  lequel  le  mort  a  eu  lieu,  celui  pour  les  trois  mois  suivants. 

Le  rang  entre  les  employes  Prussiens  est  r^glfi  par  ime  Ordonnance  du  7  F^vrier  1817 ; 
mids  il  n'y  est  point  question  des  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  comme  tels,  en  sorte 
qu'on  ne  pent  les  classer  avec  les  autres  employes  qu'autant  qu'ils  sont  titr^s. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  17. 
(A.) — Budget  for  the  Prussian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Year  1860. 


1 .  Le  chef  du  roinistdre  (avec  une  demeure  gratuite 

k  rh6tel  du  ministere)        -         .        .        - 

2.  La  8oas-secr6tftire  d'Etat        .        .        .        . 

8.  Huit  conseiJlers  rapporteurs  avec  2,800  d  2,000 
d'appointements        •        .        -        -        . 

4.  Doaze  secretaires  redacteurs  avec  1,500  a  600 

^cus  d'appointements         .        .        .        . 

5.  Bureau  du  Ministre: 

Trois  employes  avec  2,000,  1,200  et  600 
ecus  d'appointements     -        -        -        - 

6.  Bureau  des  ChifBres : 

Le  directeur     -        -        -        -     -  - 

Six  chiffreurs  avec  1,800  k  600  ^cus  d'ap- 
pointements -        -        -        -        - 

Deux  t^legraphistes  avec  600  et  500  6cq8   - 

7.  Archives  et  Journal ; 

Le  propose       -        •        -        - 
Le  teneur  du  journal         -        .        -        - 
Trois    gardieos    des   registres  avec   1,000 
k  600  ^cus  d'appointements   - 

8.  Oaisse  de  Lotion: 

Le  compiable   -        -        -        -        -        - 

Un  secretaire   -        -        -        -        - 


9.  Chancellerie : 

Le  directeur     -        -        -        -     .  •        - 
Neuf  secretaires,  avec  900  ^  500  ^us  d'ap- 
pointements ------ 

30.  Onze   gargons  de  biireaa,  deux  portiers,  et 
troiff  valets  de  maiMm,  avec  450  a  250  ^cus  - 

11.  Salaire  pour  des  personnes  extraordinairement 


Appointements 
Fixes. 


Ecus. 
10,000 

4,500 


1^00 
5^500 


Fraisde 
Representation 

et  Sorcroit 

d'Appointement 

LoeaL 


Ecus.    . 
6,000 


1^00 
1^800 

2,200 

1,800 
1,000 

1,200 
6,800 


} 


} 


Total. 


TOVJL 


Ecus. 
16,000 

4,500 
19,800 
14,400 

8,800 

7,000 
1,100 

5,000 

2,800 

7,500 

5,800 
8,500 


90,700 
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Enclosure  4,  in  No.  17. 
(B.)— Budget  for  the  Prussian  Diplomatique  Corps  for  the  Year  1860. 


No. 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


16 


RESIDENCE. 


Athenes 
Berne     • 
Bruxelles 

Carlsruhe 


Cassel  (avec  les  deux  Uppe 
et  Waldeck). 

Constantinople 


Copenhague 


Darmstadt  (aveo  Nassan) 


Dresde  (avec  les  Dnch^s 
de  Saxe,  Anhalt,  Reuss, 
et  Schwarzboarg). 

Florence  (avec  Mod^ne  et 
Panne). 

Francfort       .        •        - 


La  Haye 


Hamboarg  (avec  Liibeck, 
Breme,  et  les  deux 
Mecklcmbourg). 

Hanovre  (avee  Oldenburg 
et  Brunswick). 

lasbonne         -        .        • 


CHARGE. 


Appointemeotg 
Fixes. 


Ministre  -..••• 
Secretaire  Interprete    •        .        *        - 

Ministre  -•-... 
Copiste        --.••. 

Ministre  ••.... 
Secretaire  de  legation  -  •  -  - 
Copiste        -..••. 

Ministre  --..-• 
Copiste       ----.- 

Ministre  -.•... 
Copiste       ...... 

Ministre  -••••• 
Secretaire  de  legation  -  •  .  . 
Chancelier  ---.-. 
Vice-chancelier  -  .  .  -  - 
Premier  drogman  .  .  .  . 
Second  drogman  .        .        .        . 

Predicateur  -  .  -  .  . 
Copiste       ...... 

Ministre      -•---. 

Secretaire  de  legation  .... 

Ministre  .---.. 
Copiste       ...... 

Ministre      ----.. 

Secretaire  de  legation  -        •        .        . 

Ministre    resident    (poste    actuellement 
vabant)    .----. 

Ministre  -.--.. 
Conseiiler  de  legation  (en  m6me  temps 

resident  pres  de  la  Ville  Libre) 
Secretaire  de  legation  -        -        -        - 
Premier  copiste   .        -        -        -        - 
Second  ditto        -        -        .        .        . 
Troisi^me  ditto    .        .        -        -        - 

Ministre      ------ 

Secretaire  de  legation  -        -        -        - 

Minstre       - 

Copi>»te        •--..-. 

Ministre      ..---- 

Secretaire  de  legation  -        -        -        - 

Ministre     ------ 

Copiste       ------ 

Predicateur         -        -        .        * 


Ecus. 

6,000 
800 


6,000 
700 

6,000 
800 
600 

6,000 
600 

6,000 
600 

6,000 
800 
800 
600 
800 
800 

2,100 
600 

6,000 
800 

3,000 
600 

6,000 
800 


3,000 
6,000 

2,000 

1,200 

800 

800 

600 


6,000 
800 

3,000 
800 


6,000 
800 

6,000 
600 


Fraitde 

Repr^tentatioo 

eC 

Sorcroit 
d'Appointements 

LocaL 


Ecus. 
1,000 


4,000 
300 

7,000 
700 
400 

2,000 
200 

2,000 
200 

13,250 

700 

1,100 

600 

2,200 

1,000 

400 

4,000 


1,000 
200 

3,000 


2,000 

16,000 

1,000 
800 
700 
300 
100 


8,000 
700 


3,000 
200 


4,000 
200 

4,000 
200 
300 


Total. 


Ecus. 
I         7,800 

}        ^^'^ 


,000 


} 


15,600 
8,800 
}  8,1 


} 


BOO 


>       31,750 


,800 


}       10,1 

4,800 
I  9,8b0 

5,000 
^       29,300 


} 


16,500 
7,000 

11,000 
11,100 
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Ko. 


J6 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


28 


24 


25 


26 


28 


29 


30 


RESIDENCE. 


Londres 


Madrid  - 

Mexico  - 
Munich  - 
Naples  - 

Paris     - 

St  P6tersbourg 


Rio  Janeiro 
Rome    « 

Stockholm 
Stnttgardt 
Turin     - 

Vienne  - 

Washington 
Weimar 


CHARGE. 


Appobtements 
Fixes. 


Minislre       .        -        - 
Secretaire  de  lection  - 
Directeur  de  chaneellerie 
Cofiiste       -        -        - 
Predicateur 
Crar^onde  bareau 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation 

Copiste 


Ministre  resident 
Copiste 


Ministre      -        -        - 
Secretaire  de  legation  - 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation 

Predicateur 


Ministre  (avec  une  demenre  gratuite) 
Secretaire  de  legation  •        •        . 
Directeur  de  chaneellerie     - 
Copiste       -        -        -        «        - 


Ministre      -        -        -        .  - 
Premier  secretaire  de  legation 

Second  ditto        -        -        -  - 
Directeur  de  la  chaneellerie  - 

Secretaire  interpr^te     -         .  - 

A  vocat  consultant  de  la  legation  - 

Ministre  resident  ... 

Copiste        -        -        .        .  . 


Ministre  (avec  une  demeure  gratuite)    • 
Secretaire  de  legation  -        -        .        - 
Predicateur  -        -        -         -         . 

Organiste    ------ 

Marguiller  ------ 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation 


Ministre      -        -        - 
Secretaire  de  legation  - 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation 

Predicateur 


Ministre      -        -        -        - 
Secretaire  de  legation  • 
Directeur  de  la  chaneellerie 
Copiste        -        -        -        . 


Minbtre 

Secretaire  de  legation 

Copiste 


Ministre 


Ectu. 

6,000 
1,200 
SCO 
800 
850 
500 

6,000 
800 
600 

3,000 
600 

6,000 
800 

6,000 

800 

1,000 

6,000 

1,200 

800 

800 

6,000 
1,200 
1,200 
800 
800 
1,000 

3,000 
600 

6,000 
800 

1,500 
250 
100 

6,000 
800 

6,000 
800 

6,000 
800 


6,000 

1,200 

800 

800 

6,000 
800 
600 

8,000 


Total 


Frais  de 

Heprdtentmtion 

et 

Sarcroit 

d'Appointements 


Totain 


Ecm. 

27,000 

1,800 

1,200 

750 

350 


9,000 
700 
400 

8,400 
000 

4,000 


6,025 
200 


19,000 

1,700 

700 

400 

27,000 

1,800 

800 

700 

700 


5,400 
900 

4,000 
400 


5,000 
200 

2,000 


5,600 
200 
370 

18,000 
800 
800 
500 

12,000 
1,200 
1,400 

1,000 


Ecus 


Ecus. 
>       40,40G 

J  7,500 

^        12,900 
^       10,800 

14,025 
30,600 

I        42,000 

9,900 

13,050 

12,000 
8,800 

12,970 
28,900 


I  , 


22,000 
4,000 


467,795 


0-47- 
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Enclosure  o,  in  No.  17. 
(C.) — Budget  for  the  Prussian  Consulates  General  and  Consulates  for  the  Year  1860. 


N^. 


RESIDENCE. 


CH  ARG  £. 


Appointements 
Fixes. 


Frais  de 

Repr^ntatiozi 

et 

Surcroit 

d* Appointements. 


TOTiO^ 


Alexandria 

Am^rique  Centrale 

Barcelone 

Belgrade 

Beyront 

Bukarest 

Chffi      " 


8 

Copenhagae 

9 

Oalatz   • 

10 

Hambonrg 

11 

Jassy     - 

12 

Jerusalem 

18 

Londres 

14 

New  York 

15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Perse     - 

Plata  (Etats  de  la) 

Smynie  - 

Trebisonde     - 
Vareovie 


Consul  General  en  Egypte   - 
Personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 


Consul  General 
Secretaire    - 


Consul  General 
Chancelier  - 


Consul         .        -        .        - 
Personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

Consul         .        -        -        . 
Personnel    -        -        -        - 


Consul  General   -        -        -        - 

Chancelier 

Autre  personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 


Consul  G^n^ral 
Secretaire    - 


Consul  G^n^ral 


Agent  Consulaire         -        .        -  - 
Personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

Consul  General   (indemnity  pour  frais 

de  bureau)        .        .        -        -  . 


Ecus. 

3,000 
6)660 

3,000 
1,500 

3,000 
600 

1,600 
1,800 

1,200 
700 

3,000 

600 

3,200 

3,000 
1,000 

2,000 

800 
1,650 


Consul  -  -  -  -  - 
Chancelier  -  -  -  -  - 
Autre  personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

Consul  (ayec  une  demeure  gratuite) 
Drogman    -        -        -        -        - 


Consul  General 


1,500 

600 

2,650 

1^00 
400 

1,800 


Consul  G^n^ral   (indemnity   pour   frais 
de  bureau)       -        -        -        -        - 


Consul  G^n^ral 
Personnel    - 


Consul  G^n^ral 
Secretaire   - 


Consul  General   - 
Personnel    -        -        - 
Loyer  pour  la  chancellerie 


Consul 
Personnel 


Consul  General   - 
Directeur  de  la  chancellerie 
Copiste        -        .        -        . 
Autre  personnel  - 


3,000 
2,900 

8,000 
1,000 

1,500 

1,100 

300 

1,500 
600 

3,000 
800 
600 
960 


Ecus. 
2,000 

5,400 

3,000 
900 

2,500 
1,800 


3,000 
000 


5,400 

1,500 
1,200 


2,600 
900 


1,500 


9,000 
5,400 
1,100 

1,600 


3,000 
300 
150 


Ecus. 

I     11,560 

I  9,900 
7,500 
5,800 
3,700 

10,700 

9,400 
3,500 
3,650 

1,500 
8,156 

3,400 
1,800 

1,500 
14,900 

9,400 
4,000 
3,700 

8,810 


Total 


Ecus       122,170 
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-No.  18.-  Appendix^Na.  I. 

Mr.  Lmother  to  Lord  J.  Russell, — (Received  17th  December.) 

My  Lord,  ^  Berlin,  7  December  1860. 

Lord  Bloomfield  in  his  despatch  of  the  4th  instant,  forwardinff  an  account  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Prussian  diplomatic  body,  made  a  suggestion  relative  to  increasing 
the  number  of  paid  attaches  in  our  own  service.  I  trust  I  may  be  aUowed  to  bring  to 
your  Lordship's  consideration  certain  suggestions  of  changes  which  I  consider  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  diplomatic  profession  as  regards  the  position  of  the  attaches. 

On  reference  to  the  Foreign  Office  List,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  now  164  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  body :  of  that  number  there  are  13  Ministers  who  have  never  been 
unpaid  attaches,  11  of  that  13  were  never  paid  attaches,  and  7  of  that  13  were  not  made 
secretaries.  He  who  serves  as  Ambassador  for  three  years,  or  as  Minister  for  five  years, 
is  entitled  to  a  considerable  pension ;  but  a  man  may  serve  from  nine  to  14  years  (as  will 
be  seen  by  the  Foreign  Office  List)  without  any  remuneration,  and  must  serve  16 
years  after  he  has  held  the  Queen's  Commission  before  he  can  claim  any  pension  what- 
ever. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  ask,  what  can  be  the  prospects  of  the  last  named 
unpaid  attach^  now  on  the  list  ? 

As  a  proof  of  what  I  consider  the  injustice  of  the  present  arrangement,  I  will  take  a 
case  from  the  ^'  Foreign  Office  List "  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  good  career. 
He  was  made  attach^  in  1826,  paid  attach^  in  1834,  secretary  of  legation  .in  1844,  and 
envoy  in  1852,  and  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  ill-health,  or  any  other  cause,  in 
1858,  he  would  have  had  no  claim  to  a  pension,  though  he  had  spent  32  years  of  his  life  in 
the  profession. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  am,  therefore,  of  Lord  Bloomfield's  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  if  some  of  the  years  in  which  they  serve 
as  paid  attach^  were  allowed  to  count  in  favour  of  a  pension. 

At  the  great  foreign  missions  abroad  there  is  one  counsellor  and  two  or  more  secre- 
taries of  legation :  in  following  the  same  system  in  our  own  service  it  would  put  the 
members  of  our  own  service  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreigners,  and  it  would  be  a 
means  of  enabling  attaches  to  work  towards  their  pension.  While  an  attach^  is  unpaid 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  learning  his  profession,  but  when  he  is  paid  he  works  for  his 
country. 

The  number  of  the  diplomatic  body  should  be  limited,  and  after  five  years'  service 
attaches  should  be  paid,  it  only  100^  a  year.  A  reference  to  the  Foreign  Qiffice  List  will 
show  an  attach^  may  remain  from  nine  to  14  years  before  he  is  paid  at  all,  and  I  think 
there  might  be  an  understanding  that  an  attache  would  remain,  unless  something  very 
extraordinary  should  take  place,  generally  two  years  at  the  same  post,  and  not  more  than 
,  three.  It  would  give  him  time  to  learn  the  language,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  institutions  of  the  country  he  was  in,  and  would  also  give  him  a  feeling  of 
security  as  to  his  plans ;  at  present  the  prevalent  feeling  is  one  of  the  greatest  uncertainty 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  time  of  residence  at  anv  post. 

When  unpaid  attaches  are  moved  before  dbe  two  years  above  suggested  have  elapsed, 
and,  as  is  oiten  the  case,  against  their  wishes,  and  at  a  great  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  they  should  be  allowed  to  charse  to  the  Government  the  expense  of  their 
journey  to  their  new  post.  In  support  of  this  I  would  state  that  during  my  short  resi- 
dence at  St.  Petersburgh,  one  attacn^  came  from  Constantinople  to  St.  f  etersburgh,  one 
went  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Washington,  and  another  returned  again  to  England,  on  his 
Toad  to  China,  after  a  stay  of  two  months  at  St.  Petersburgh,  journeys  which  must  have 
been  of  considerable  expense.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  changing  occasionally,  provided 
it  is  not  too  often,  the  subordinate  members  of  the  profession,  as  I  consider  it  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  to  the  service.  It  enlarges  their  ideas,  nrnkes  them  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  people  and  subjects,  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  different 
countries  to  which  they  may  be  sent. 

I  consider  the  examination  of  attach^,  and  the  reports  now  required  from  the  secre- 
taries of  legation,  as  beneficial  to  them ;  for  it  induces  both  to  examine  into  many  things 
which  might  otherwise  escape  their  observation. 

With  regard  to  leave  of  absence,  a  considerable  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  of  the  legation,  and  the  members  of  the  legation  should  be  allowed  to  make 
their  own  arrangements  in  this  matter,  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  legation.  All  other  restrictions  about  when  the  leave  should  be  taken,  and  the  de- 
ductions of  a  certain  amount  of  the  salary,  I  consider  impracticable  and  ungracious  to  the 
corps. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  fusion  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  results  would  be  unsatisfactorv.  The 
services  are  quite  separate  and  distinct ;  but  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  service  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the  attaches  at  the  legations  abroad  could  change 
places  occasionally  with  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  the  services  are  similar,  and  it 
would  give  those  who  live  abroad  an  opportimity  of  visiting  England  for  a  longer  period 
than  (tne  now  limited)  two  months,  and  of  remaining  more  Englisn  in  their  sentiments^i  for 
those  who  live  continually  in  a  foreign  atmosphere  cannot  but  contract  foreign  ideas  as 
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Appendix,  No.  1.    well  as  habits ;  for  this  reason  facilities  should  be  given  them  for  visiting  their  own  country, 

instead  of  difficulties  made. 

I  have  to  apolo^se  for  making  these  suggestions,  but  I  believe  in  making  them  I  have 
pointed  out  some  facts  which  might  have  escaped  notice,  and  that  I  have  expressed  the 
feelings  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)         W.  Lawther. 


RUSSIA. 


—  No.  19-  — 

Sir  J.  Crampton  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  18  February.) 

My  Lord,  St  Petersburgh,  1  February  1861. 

I  HAVE  to  apolo^ze  for  not  haviuj^  made  an  earlier  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by 
your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  ot  the  25th  October  last,  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Russia;  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  information  upon  this  subject  sufficiently 
full  and  detailed  to  be  of  use  to  Her  Majestv's  Grovemment  without  makm^  inquiries  in 
different  quarters,  and  consulting  laws  and  regulations  which  affect  this  branch  of  the 
service  in  common  with  the  general  constitution  of  the  civil  service  of  the  empire,  inti- 
mately connected  as  this  is  with  the  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  official  hierarchy 
("  tcmn  ")  which  exists  in  this  country. 

In  reply  to  the  first  query  of  your  Lordship*s  despatch,  viz.,  **  What  are  the  conditions 
upon  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service?"  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
conditions  are — 

1.  That  the  candidate  should  belong  to  one  of  the  classes  eligible  for  such  service  (these 
are  hereinafter  enumerated). 

2.  That  no  person  can  be  appointed  under  the  age  of  16,  the  actual  service  of  such 
persons  being,  however,  reckonea  from  the  age  of  18. 

3.  That  the  candidate  shall  pass  one  year  at  least  at  the  Foreign  Department  before  being 
sent  abroad. 

4.  That  he  shall  pass  an  examination,  the  conditions  of  which  are  hereinafter  stated^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classes  from  which  persons  are  eligible  to  civil,  including 
diplomatic,  appointments.  Difference  of  reli^ous  faith  (except  the  Jewish)  and  of  race,  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  is  no  bar  to  such  admission : — 

It  Nobles  by  descent,  or  sons  of  nobles,  in  personal  right 

2.  Sons  of  militarv  (which  includes  naval)  officers,  and  generaUy  of  officials  who  have 
acquired  in  the  service  of  the  country  the  right  of  personal  honorary  citizenship,  according 
to  the  several  degrees,  excepting  those  bom  while  their  fathers  were  still  in  the  ranks. 

3.  Sons  of  officials,  not  noble,  employed  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

4.  Sons  of  priests  and  deacons  of  the  Russo-Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  excepting 
those  bom  before  their  fathers  were  ordained ;  also  the  sons  of  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches. 

5.  Sons  of  councillors  of  commerce  and  of  merchants  of  the  first  guild. 

6.  Sons  of  certain  court  functionaries  who  have  not  been  raised  to  any  civil  rank ;  also 
young  choristers  discharged  from  the  court  choir  after  loss  of  voice. 

7.  Sons  of  chancery  attendants  (messengers,  &c.),  and  of  men  of  science  or  art. 

8.  Sons  of  certain  families  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia  (with  the  view,  probably,  of 
promoting  education  in  that  part  of  the  empire). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classes  excluded  by  law  from  the  Civil  Service : — 

1.  Aliens. 

2.  Merchants  and  their  sons  (excepting  those  of  the  first  guild),  though  they  may  have 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  hereditary  honorary  citizens. 

3.  Personal  honorary  citizens  and  their  sons. 

4.  Honorary  citizens  of  the  Westem  Provinces  of  Russia. 

5.  Persons  discharged  from  certain  branches  of  the  service,  with  the  rank  of  honorary 
citizen. 

6.  Emancipated  peasants  or  their  children. 

7.  Burghers^  and  generally  persons  belonging  to  the  classes  liable  to  taxation. 

8.  Non-coimnLmoned 
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8.  Non-commissioned  officers   and  their  sons,    not  noble,  discharged   from  military    Appendix*  No*  i* 
service.  «,..• 

9.  Church  servants  and  their  children. 

10.  Jews,  excepting  those  who  may  have  taken  degrees  in  medicine,  &c.,  at  any  Russian 
university  or  academy ;  also  those  who  may  have  become  entitled  to  a  civil  rank  by  military 
service. 

The  diplomatic  service  is  therefore  recruited  from  the  classes  eligible  for  the  civil  service 
generally ;  but  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  appointments,  preference  is  practically  given  to 
uiose  who  have  private  means  sufficient  to  render  them  to  some  degree  independent  of  the 
emoluments  attached  to  their  official  position. 

The  young  men  who  enter  the  Foreign  Office  generally  do  so  on  leaving  the  universities 
or  Government  schools,  with  a  certain  rank  thereby  conferred. 

Ambassadors,  envoys,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  ministers  resident,  and  permanent 
charges  d'affi^ires,  are  appointed  by  Imperial  ukase,  confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  subordinate 
di{domatic  officers  are  appointed  or  removed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affisiirs.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  the  influence  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  deter- 
mining the  selection  of  persons  for  the  higher  grades,  is  on  this  account  less  decisive  than 
in  most  other  countries. 

The  examination  above  alluded  to,  previous  to  admission  to  the  Foreign  Department, 
was  introduced  by  Prince  Gortchakoflr  in  1859.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  his 
Excellency's  minute  on  the  subject,  dated  December  ^J  of  that  year,  and  contains  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  conducted : — 

"  The  following  will  in  future  be  the  rules  of  admission  to  offices  under  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs : — 

"  I.  Every  person,  without  distinction,  who  may  enter  the  service  in  any  branch  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  is  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination  or  test  of  his  fitness  for  the  par- 
ticular duties  which  he  may  be  appointed  to  fulfil. 

"  The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  head  of  the  department  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter,  assisted  by  two  other  examiners. 

"  II.  Persons  wishing  to  be  appointed  direct  to  some  diplomatic  office,  or  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  diplomatic  service  from  any  other  employment,  have  to  pass  another  examina- 
tion, designed  to  test  their  education  as  well  as  their  capacities.  This  examination  will  be 
conducted  according  to  the  following  programme  :r— 

"1.  As  a  test  of  the  education  of  the  candidate  — 

ii(l.)  Languages. — A  knowledge  of  the  Russian  and  French  languages.  The  can- 
didate must  be  able  to  express  himself  fluently  and  to  state  his  views  clearly  and  correctly 
in  both  languages. 

"  A  knowleoge  of  Latin,  German,  or  English  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  candidate 
acquires  a  stronger  claim  to  an  appointment  by  proving  his  ability  to  speak  or  write  those 
languages,  as  well  as  the  Polish  (in  case  the  candidate  is  not  a  Pole  by  oirth),  or  any  other 
language,  particularly  those  of  the  East 

"  (2.)  Diplomatic  Science : — 

"  (a.)  General  knowledge  of  diplomatic  science,  and  especially  of  international  and 
maritime  law. 

**  (i.)  History  of  treaties  and  conventions,  particularly  those  in  which  Russia  has 
participated  since  the  days  of  Catherine  II. 

"  (c.)  The  principles  of  political  economy  in  its  application  to  home  administration 
and  loreign  trade. 

'^  {d.)  General  statistics.  (The  candidate  will  be  examined  in  the  works  enumerated 
in  the  Appendix.) 

"  2.  As  a  test  of  capacity,  the  candidate  will  be  required — 

**  (1.)  To  make  a  precis  of  papers  laid  before  him,  and  to  state  verbally  his  opinion  on 
their  contents. 

"  (2.)  To  write  a  memoir  on  a  given  subject  in  the  Russian  and  French  languages,  in 
order  to  show  how  far  the  candidate  has  understood  the  question,  and  to  ascertain  his 
power  of  expressing  himself  correctly  and  clearly. 

"  Appendix, — The  following  works  are  recommended  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  to 
persons  preparing  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service : — 

"  1.  Vattel,  *  Droit  des  Gens,  ou  Principes  de  la  Loi  Naturelle  appliques  k  la  Conduite 
et  aux  Affaires  des  Nations  et  des  Souverams.' 

**  2.  G.  F.  de  Martens,  *  Prfecis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Europe.' 

^^  3.  Natimof,  ^  The  Consular  Law  of  Europe  and  America '  (in  Russian) ;  Moscow^ 
1856. 

"4.  F.  W.  Ghillany,  *  Diplomatisches  Handbuch:'  Nordlingen,  1855. 

**  5.  Comte  de  Garden,  *  Histoire  G6nerale  des  Traites  et  autres  Transactions  Principales 
entre  toutes  les  Puissances  de  I'Europe,  depuis  la  Paix  de  Westphalie.' 

0.47.  303  **  6.  J.  Stuart 
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'Appendizt  No.  i.        "6.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy '  (French  translation). 

"  7.  Tegoborski,  *  Des  Finances  et  du  Credit  Public  de  TAutriche,  avec  quelquee 
Rapprochements  entre  ce  pays,  la  Prusse,  et  la  France  : '  1843. 

**  The  examinations  for  the  diplomatic  service  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  before  others  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  not  less  than  three  in  number. 

(signed)         "  GortchakoffJ' 

This  examination  appears  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  if  strictly  enforced 
.  would,  no  doubt,  secure  a  high  degree  of  previous  qualification  in  those  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  I  am  not  yet  informed,  however,  how  the  system  has  worKed.  But  five 
persons,  I  understand,  have  vet  undergone  the  test  prescribed  by  Prince  Gortchakofl^  and 
the  impression  seems  to  be  that  in  most  cases  the  belief  and  confidence  of  the  minister  in 
the  talents  of  the  candidate  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  real  guarantee  of  his  fitness.  ; 

With  regard  to  "allowances  paid  on  first  entrance  into  the  service,"  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  charges  d'affaires  receive,  as  outfit  and  expenses  of  journeys,  a  sum  varying 
from  a  year  to  half-a-year's  salary. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  outfit  is  allowed  to  persons  on  their  first  entrance  into 
the  service  in  the  usual  way  by  being  appointed  to  the  junior  departments  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

The  gradations  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Appointments  in  the  chancery  of  the  Foreign  Department 

2.  Supernumerary  ditto. 

3.  Apnointments  in  the  1st  and  2d  sections  of  the  Asiatic  Department. 

4.  Emoassies. 

5.  Legations. 

6.  Consulates. 

Each  of  these  gradations,  witli  the  exception  of  the  supernumerary  appointments,  have 
a  corresponding  rank  attached  to  it  in  the  general  classification  or  "  tcnm,"  consisting  of 
14  classes,  two  of  which  are  obsolete. 

The  following  statement  of  the  different  grades  in  the  diplomatic  and  foreign  civil 
service,  showing  the  corresponding  military-  ranks,  and  the  rank  attached  to  each  in 
the  civil  hierarchy  or  tcliin,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  diplomatic 
appointments : — 

3d  class  of  tchin,  corresponding  to  Lieutenant  General  in  the  army : — Ambassa- 
dors extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  foreign  courts, 

4th  class  of  tchin,  corresponding  to  Major  General  in  the  army : — Heads  of  De- 
partments in  the  Foreign  Office. 

5th  class  of  tchin,  corresponding  to  a  Brigadier  in  the  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Junior  councillors  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  seore- 
taries  for  special  services,  inspectors  of  buildings  under  Foreign  Office,  vice  director  of 
the  chancery  of  the  Ministry,  vice  director  of  the  chancery  of  the  Asiatic  Department, 
dragomans  and  interpreters  under  Asiatic  Department 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad: — Ministers  resident,  permanent  charges  d'affaires,  coun- 
cillors 01  embassy,  consuls  general  in  the  East,  councillor  and  first  dragoman  of  embassy, 
in  Turkey,  diplomatic  secretaries  attached  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  m 
the  field. 

6th  class,  corresponding  to  a  Colonel  in  the  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Secretaries  for  special  service,  chiefs  of  sections,  dragomans 
and  interpreters. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad: — Senior  secretaries  of  embassy,  consuls  general,  consuls 
in  the  East,  agent  at  Ismail  charged  with  the  affairs  of  Russian  subjects  (appointed 
31  October  1857),  first  secretary  and  assistant  to  first  dragoman  in  Turkey,  first  secretary 
in  Persia,  diplomatic  secretary  attached  to  the  Governor  General  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
diplomatic  secretaries  attached  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

7th  class,  corresponding  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Chief  of  the  archives,  first  secretaries  of  the  chancery  (rf  the 
ministry,  chief  clerks  in  the  severed  departments,  dragomans  and  interpreters  under  Asiatic 
Department,  book-keeper  of  the  Foreign  Office,  secretary  to  the  commission  for  printing 
ukases  and  treaties. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad: — Junior  secretaries  of  embassies  and  legations,  senior 
'  secretaries  of  missions,  excepting  those  specially  mentioned,  consuls  in  Eurc^  and  America, 

junior  secretaries  and  second  dragomans  in  Turkey,  first  dragoman  in  Persia. 

8th  class,  corresponding  with  Major  in  the  army : — 
1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Secretaries  for  special  service,  second  secretaries  of  the  chan- 
cerj'  of  the  ministry,  junior  chief  clerks,  dragomans  and  interpreters  under  the  Asiatic 

Department^ 
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Department,  first  translators  of  department  of  inner  relations  (Foreign  Office),  paymaster    Appendix,  No.  1, 
of  home  department  of  Foreign  Office,  architect,  chief  of  the  lithographic  office,  senior  — 

archivistes. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad : — Junior  secretaries  of  missions  and  consuls  (except  those 
specially  mentioned),  vice-consuls  in  the  east,  secretaries  to  consulates  general  in  tne  east, 
and  the  consulates  at  Jassy,  Kagusa,  and  Hakodadi,  dragoman  at  Jassy,  third  dragoman 
in  Turkey,  special  secretaries  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  in  the  field;  medical 
officers,  viz.,  staff  surgeon  and  surgeon  attached  to  Foreign  Office,  surgeon  to  archives  at 
Moscow,  surgeon  to  mission  at  Constantinople,  surgeons  to  missions  in  l^ersia  and  China. 

9th  class,  corresponding  with  Capttdn  in  the  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Third  secretaries  of  the  chanceiy,  senior  chief  clerks'  assistants^ 
chief  journalists  (censors),  dragomans  and  interpreters  of  Asiatic  Department,  second 
translator  in  department  of  inner  relations  (Foreign  Office),  book-keeper's  assistant,  junior 
archivistes. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad : — Vice  consuls,  commercial  agents,  secretaries  of  consu-' 
lates  general,  except  those  specially  named,  secretaries  (who  are  also  dragomans)  to  consu- 
lates and  vice-consulates  in  the  East,  except  those  who  rank  in  the  8th  class,  dragomans 
(who  are  also  secretaries)  attached  to  the  consulates  at  Gilian  and  Astrabad  (Caspian), 
ora^oman  to  the  consulate  general  at  Tabreez.  assistant  secretaries  to  the  mission  in 
Turkey,  secretaries  to  the  consulates  at  Kuldja  and  Chuguchak  (on  the  frontiers  of  Western 
China),  secretary  for  French  correspondence  attached  to  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  country,  chief  clerk  attached  to  ditto. 

10th  class,  corresponding  with  a  "  Second  Captain  "  in  the  Russian  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Chief  journalist's  assistants,  secretary  to  chief  of  the  education 
section  of  the  Asiatic  Department,  third  translators  of  department  of  inner  relations, 
assistant  paymaster  of  the  Foreign  Office,  first  and  second  engraver  of  lithc^raphic  office. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad : — Secretaries  of  consulates  (except  those  specially  named), 
students  attached  to  mission  in  Turkey,  students  of  the  Persian  language  attached  to  the 
mission  and  consulates  in  Persia,  translators  and  interpreters  of  the  diplomatic  chancery  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  country. 

12th  and  14th  classes,  corresponding  with  Lieutenant  and  Ensign  in  the  army  respec 
tively : — 

Interpreters  employed  in  ihe  Kirghiz  Steppee. 

In  conformity  with  the  system  upon  which  promotion  takes  place,  the  lowest  of  these 
grades  is  obtained  on  leaving  certain  Government  schools,  or  any  Russian  university,  with 
a  degree  or  certificate  of  having  completed  a  certain  course  of  study.  Further  promotion, 
by  the  terms  of  the  law,  is  made  to  depend,  first,  upon  zealous  and  praisewortiiy  services 
generally,  and  secondly,  upon  special  services  rendered. 

The  several  grades  in  tiie  diplomatic  service  are  attainable  after  certain  terms  of  ser- 
vice applicable  to  all  civil  servants  of  the  State,  from  the  14th  to  the  5th  class  inclusive,  as 
follows : — 


Promotion  from  14th  to  12th  class 


Ditto     - 

-     12th  to 

10th 

Ditto     - 

-     10th  to 

9th 

Ditto     - 

-       9th  to 

8th 

Ditto     - 

8th  to 

7th 

Ditto     . 

-       7th  to 

6th 

Ditto     - 

6th  to 

6th 

lXIMUM. 

MIHIMVM. 

3  years 

2  years. 

3    « 

2     „ 

3    « 

2     „ 

8     „ 

2     „ 

*     » 

3     „ 

*    » 

8     „ 

4     „ 

3     ., 

Promotion  from  the  5th  grade  is  not  regulated  by  any  term  of  service,  and  depends 
Solely  upon  the  Imperial  will. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic chanceries  ?  it  appears  that  the  subordinates  are  employed  on  the  official  business  pf 
the  missions  to  which  they  are  attached  according  to  the  discretion  of  their  chiefs,  or  in 
conformity  with  such  internal  regulations  and  arrangements  as  may  have  in  each  case  been 
directed  by  the  Foreign  Department. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  of  a  mission  stand  towards 
each  other,  in  much  the  same  position  bs  the  corresponding  classes  in  other  countries.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  as  a  general  characteristic  of  the  Russian  civil  service,  when 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  former 
over  the  latter,  is  in  accordance  with  the  military  genius  of  this  Government,  which 
prevailed  more  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  late  emperor. 

The  control  exercised  is,  consequently,  of  a  more  strict  and  searching  nature,  and  is 
taometimes  applied  to  matters  regarding  personal  demeanour  and  conduct  of  a  minor  nature, 
which  with  us  are  usually  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  junior  members  of 
our  missions  themselves. 

047.  304  It 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  penalties  incurred  by  a  junior  diplomatist  for  disobe- 
—  dience  of  orders,  quitting  his  post  without  leave,  or  similar  failures  in  duty,  would  not 

necessarily  be  lunited  to  a  simple  dismissal  from  his  employment,  but  might  render  him 
liable  to  punishment  of  a  much  severer  nature. 

The  chiefs  of  missions  are  not  bound  to  provide  lodging  or  board  for  the  councillor, 
secretary,  or  other  junior  members ;  but  when  a  house  has  been  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  chief  is  bound  to  lodge  them  therein,  or  to  pay  them  a  countervailing 
indemnity. 

In  answer  to  your  Lordship's  inquiry  as  to  the  "  amount  of  the  emoliunents  of  the  chief 
and  several  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or 
allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,"  I  have  the  honour  to  subjoin  the  foUowing  Table  of 
the  fixed  salaries  of  we  different  embassies  and  missions : 

Table  of  Salaries. 


Chief  of  mission 
Connoillor 
First  secretary  - 

Second  ditto 


London. 


9,625 
050 
570 


570 


Paris. 


Vienna. 


£. 

7,620 
670 
880 

345 


£. 

5,400 

670 

450 

r         845 

I 


to 

285 


Bbhliv. 


£. 
4,765 

480 
345 

230 


Ko  fees  are  exacted  by  Kussian  ministers  abroad  for  passports^  &c. 

House  rent,  or  allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,  is  charged  in  the  account  of  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  mission,  at  a  rate  sanctioned  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of 
each  particular  mission,  as  follows :  London,  960/.  (not  including  140/.  for  chapel);  Paris, 
1,125/. ;  Berlin,  525/.  for  keeping  up  house. 

With  respect  to  "  gratuities,*'  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  legal  provision  or  official 
regulation  by  which  they  are  recognised  or  fixed  in  amount ;  but  if  we  are  to  include 
under  this  head  the  sums  of  money  which,  imder  various  forms,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  sovereign  to  grant  to  the  Imperial  representatives  abroad,  individually,  as  it  may  be 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  wish,  either  to  reward  services  performed,  or  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  representation  on  peculiar  occasions,  it  would,  I  believe,  render  the  above  table  an 
inadequate  statement  of  tne  real  disbursements  of  the  Imperial  Treasurj'  under  the  head  of 
diplomatic  service. 

As  these  grants  are,  however,  made  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Emperor,  and, 
consequently,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  or  the  degree  of 
fiftvour  enjoyed  by  the  diplomatist,  as  well  as  upon  omer  varying  circumstances,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  them.  I  believe,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Government  on  this  head  is  now  less  lavish  and  irregular  than  under  former 
reigps. 

when  individual  gratifications  of  this  sort  are  made,  it  has  usually  been  done  under  the 
form  of  what  are  termed  "  arendas,"  that  is,  a  grant  of  the  annual  revenue  of  an  estate  or 
portion  of  an  estate  of  the  Crown  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

That  a  powerful  motive  is  furnished  to  the  recipient  of  Imperial  bounty,  in  this  form,  to 
use  every  effort  to  maintain  himself  in  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  is  e^-ident, 
when  it  is  considered  that  on  each  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  "  arenda,"  a  fresh  act  of 
Imperial  grace  is  required  to  renew  it 

Outfits  and  the  expeuses  of  journeys,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  are  included  in 
the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  each  mission. 

Besides  these  items  are  charged  the  expenses  of  couriers  and  messengers,  transmission  of 
despatches  by  estafettes,  postage,  newspapers,  purchase  of  books,  maps,  wages  of  servants 
attached  to  the  chancery,  stationery,  pecuniary  relief  to  distressed  Russian  subjects, 
expenses  of  transmission  of  prisoners,  deserters,  &c.,  moneys  disbursed  on  account  of  other 
departments  of  the  Russian  service  for  books,  maps,  or  inventions,  and  the  payment  of 
persons  deputed  by  those  departments  abroad. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  grant  of  leave  of  absence  to  Russian  diplomatic  sen  ants  is 
regulated  by  any  fixed  system,  but  depends  upon  the  head  of  the  department  for  for^gn 
affairs. 

The  absence  of  a  minister  from  his  post  on  private  grounds  entails  the  deduction  from  his 
salary  of  the  allowance  granted  to  the  charg^  d'affaires.  No  deduction  is  made  from  the 
salaries  of  subordinate  members  of  missions  during  their  absence,  unless  it  is  prolonged 
beyond  a  period  of  four  months. 

Charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  receive  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  57  L 
per  month.     At  all  other  missions  38  /•  per  month. 

The  obb'gations  of  charges  d'affaires  do  not  seem  to  be  strictly  defined,  and  are  similar 
to  those  of  ministers,  with  an  exception,  of  course,  in  regard  to  their  style  of  living  and 
representation. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  it  may  be 

observed 
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observed  that  the  consular  service  of  Russia  is  not  regarded  as  being  so  distinct  from  the    Appendix,  No.  l. 
diplomatic  service  as  with  us.  — — 

The  consular  posts  in  the  East  nre  regarded  as  partaking  more  than  others  of  the  diplo- 
matic character. 

The  rules  of  precedence  between  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  are  regulated  by  the 
dasB  in  the  "  Tchin"  attached  to  their  offices,  or  by  their  personal  grade  in  the  "  Tchin," 
In  case  they  are  entitled  to  a  higher  grade  therein  on  other  grounds.  Between  equal 
grades  precedence  is  accorded  to  seniority  of  appointment. 

In  order  to  obtain  promotion  in  the  general  hierarchy  of  the  civil  service,  a  diplomatic 
officer  will  not  unfrequently  seek  a  consular  appointment ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
impediment  to  the  promotion  of  a  consular  officer  to  a  grade  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

There  appears  to  be  no  legal  or  systematic  provision  for  diplomatic  pensions  specially. 
It  is  true  that  pensions  are  provided  for  superannuated  public  servants,  according  to  a 
certain  scale ;  but  your  Lordship  will  perceive  from  the  accompanying  Table  that  these 
are  insignificant  in  amount 

Scale  of  Pensions  to  Russian  Civil  Servants,  their  Widows  and  Families. 


Personal  Pension 

• 

r.  Widows  and  Orph 

ans  of  Deceased  CiTil 

«Tchin"  (CUm) 
of  Office  occupied  at  time 

(after  deductions). 

Widow  alone 

after  Seryicc  of 

deceased 

Husband  of 

Widow  with  one, 

Child,  after  Service 

of  deceased 

Hnsband  of 

Widow  with  two 

Children, 

after  Service  of 

deceased  Husband 

of 

Widow  with  thne 

or  more  ChUdi«n, 

after  Serriee 

Mniband  of 

of  Deeetse  or  SupertmiaatioD,  and 
CUsfofPeodon 

I 

CO  5* 

It 
si 

li 

55 

to  which  they  are  entitled. 

CO 

a 

i 

o 

i 

I 

s 

S 

i 

i 

i 

1   . 

>• 

n 

a 

i 

FfntClaaa: 

Adjoint  of  minifter*        ... 

£. 
168 

£. 

112 

£. 
84 

£. 
56 

£. 

57 

42} 

£. 
284 

£. 

114 

£. 
76 

£. 
57 

£. 
38 

£. 
142 

£• 
05 

£. 
714 

£. 
474 

£. 
171i 

£. 
114 

£. 
85} 

£. 
67 

Second  Claat : 

Directors  of  departments 

126 

84 

63 

42 

64 

42J 

32 

8li 

854 

57 

481 

28J 

107 

714 

534 

35} 

128| 

85} 

64 

42} 

TUrd  Class: 

Hrst  Section.— Vice-directors  and  all 

officials  of  fifth  class  and  above     - 

Second  Section.— Chiefs  of  sections  - 

84 
63 

56 
42 

42 
31i 

28 
21 

421 
32 

281 
214 

2H 
16 

14^ 
101 

57 
42} 

38 
284 

28 
21 

19 
IH 

714 
634 

47 
3& 

351 

26} 

231 
171 

864 
64 

57 
421 

43} 

32 

St 

fbvrth  Class: 

Officers  of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
classes  in  receipt  of  not  less  than 
51  /.  10«.  per  annum    -        -       - 

50 

32 

25 

17 

35 

17 

124 

84 

34 

224 

17 

Hi 

421 

284 

214 

m 

61 

34 

25i 

ir 

Fifth  Class: 

Chief  t!erks  and  deputy  chiefs  of  sec- 
tions   

42 

28 

21 

14 

214 

14 

lOj 

7 

284 

10 

14J 

04 

351 

23} 

17} 

12 

42} 

284 

214 

IH 

Sixth  Class: 

Secretaries  of  departments  and  officers 
<^i^th  and  tenth  classes     - 

31i 

21 

16 

lOJ 

16 

lOJ 

8 

54 

21i 

14J 

101 

7 

261 

171 

134 

8} 

32 

21* 

16 

m 

flerenth  Class: 

Journalists,  translators,  &o.-    - 

25 

17 

12i 

8J 

12J 

8J 

6i 

<1 

17 

11* 

84 

54 

214 

Ui 

10} 

7 

264 

17 

124 

84 

Eiditfa  Class: 

Officers  of  12th  and  14th  classes       - 

19 

12J 

n 

6J 

10 

6i 

5 

*i 

124 

84 

6i 

*i 

16 

10} 

8 

5J 

10 

W4 

94 

6* 

Ninth  Class: 

AU  other  officials    •        .        -        - 

12J 

8 

6i 

4 

6i 

4i 

*i 

*i 

8J 

H 

H 

*k 

101 

7 

H 

*i 

124 

84 

6} 

*i 

*  Ministers  are  pensioned  bj  spedal  ukase  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Emperor  occasionally  bestows  a  pension  at  discretion  upon  a  meritorious  diplomatic 
servant,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  practice  in  regard  to  diplomacy.  Hence  it  may  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  older  diplomatic  servants  of  Kussia  are  placed  at  missions 
of  minor  importance^  the  emoluments  of  which  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  retiring 
pension. 

With  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  of  Bussia  and  the 
foreign  department  as  regards  interchange  of  employment,  such  an  interchange  is  in 
Kussia  more  distinctly  provided  for  than  in  any  other  service  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  is  not  unfrequent,  particularly  as  regards  the  lower  grades.  A 
councillor  or  secretary  of  legation,  for  instance,  on  returning  to  Bussia,  would  not  lose  his 
rank  in  what  is  termed  the  College  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  would  at  once  take  up  his 
employment  in  the  foreign  department,  without  having  to  wait  for  a  fresh  appointment 
therein.  His  eligibility  for  a  higher  post  would  advance  equally  in  projjortion  to  the 
number  of  years  of  his  service,  whether  employed  abroad  or  in  the  Foreign  Office  at 
home. 
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ApDendiz*  No.  i.       ^tt  reference  to  that  port  of  your  Lordship^s  despatch^  by  which  I  am  iiMftnicted  to 

^^  '    *    furnish  any  suggestions  and  information  with  regard  to  Her  Majesty's  Dipknnatic  Servioa 

that  I  may  have  to  offer^  I  would  state  generally  that,  as  rar  aa  my  obserration  has 

extended,  the  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service  has  oeen  eairied  on^  is 

not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  is  superior  to  many. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  be  understood  as  bein^  of  opinion  tiia;!  ameliorationB  in  mat^en 
of  detail  cannot  be  introduced  with  advantage.  Many  such  improvements  kive,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  adopted,  and  with  real  benefit  to  the  service.  Tm  previous  examination  oC 
gentlemen  attached  to  missions  is  one  of  these,  and  has,  at  all  events,  placed  yoaaff  men 
wiio  join  foreign  missions  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  profit  by  l£e  opporttmitiei  of 
improvement  offered  to  them  by  a  residence  at  a  foreign  court,  and  by  emjuoyment  upoa 
public  business. 

I  have  so  oflen  witnessed  the  ill  effects  of  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  persons  who  hc?t 
been  attached  to  our  missions  to  acquire  a  &ciiiij  in  speaking  the  French  language,  or  a 
legible  handwriting  for  instance,  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  benefit,  both  to  tbemsdvss 
and  the  service,  by  a  regulation  which  renders  elementary  and  attainable  qualifications  of 
this  sort  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  appointment. 

Higher  qualifications  are  no  doubt  desirable,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
success  in  mplomacy  denends  more  upon  the  good  conduct,  the  good  sense,  and  the  good 
temper  of  the  agent,  ana  the  confidence  which  these  qualities  inspire,  than  on  any  amount 
of  technical  knowledge,  however  valuable  this  may  be  in  itseUl 

There  are  certain  missions  where  special  qualifications  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of 
the  junior  members  are  very  essential ;  I  mean  in  countries  the  language  of  which  does 
not  form  part  <£  a  general  education,  and  is  difficult  of  acquisition.  In  such  cases  great 
inconvenience  is  experienced  when  ncme  of  the  members  of  the  raisRion  aire  sufiBcieiidy 
familiar  with  it,  not  only  to  make  translations  of  the  documents  which  nsay  be  daced 
before  them,  but  to  keep  the  legation  informed  in  regard  to  the  spirit  aisd  tone  ot  snch 
publications  as  are  carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

This  is  a  want  which  I  have  felt  at  this  mission,  but  wmch  has  lately  been  very  fidly 
siq^lied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Michell. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)        John  F,  CrampUnu 


SARDINIA. 


—  No.  20.  — 


Sir  J.  Hudson  to  Lord  J.  BusselL — (fiecdved  December  3.) 

My  Jjsyrd,  Turin,  28  November  1890. 

With  reference  to  vour  Lordship's  despatch,  marked  Circular,  of  25th  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a  fist  of  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  that  despatd^ 
which  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Sardinian  Government^  and  which  contains  tne  ht- 
formation  desired  by  your  Lordship  on  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  country. 

I  have,  &e. 
(signed)        James  Hudson. 


Enclosure  I,  in  No.  20. 


Answers  to  Queries  respecting  the  Sardinian  Diplomatic  Service. 
Question  L  Conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
A.  I.  That  he  be  a  native  of  the  Royal  States. 

2.  Not  under  eighteen  nor  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

3.  Must  have  passed  a  professional  examination :  if  educated  at  tfce  IGlitaay  Academy^ 
have  left  with  the  rank  ot  Lieutenant ;  if  at  the  Naval,  with  that  of  Cadel 

4.  He  is  required  ta  be  of  sufficient  wealth  to  maintain  himself  during  ihe  probatioiuyEj 
s^vice  of  the  consulate,  which,  by  ministerial  decree  of  2l8t  June  18©),  was  fixed  at  an 
income  of  3,000  lire  for  candidates  for  eoDsuiships,  and  f(x  that  (£  diplomacy  he  ia  re^uiml 
to  have  aninc(Hn6  of  6,000  lire. 

5.  He  will  have  to  pass  an  examination  for  admission  as  candidate  for  such  variousi^^ 
pointments  as  the  minister  may  determine. 

Candidales 
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1.  Certificate  of  birth. 
2L  Famihr  poffltion. 

3*  Certificate  of  aforenamed  studies. 

4.  Bond  of  parents  (w  of  their  assigns  to  provide  the  candidate  with  means  of  sus- 
tenance during  his  probationary  service  abroad,  and  for  diplomacy  a  ffuarantee  to 
mpply  6,000  lire  annually. 

The  day  previous  to  the  examination  the  candidates  shall  attend  at  the  ministry,  to 
wite  nnier  dietadoai,  aod  give  a  specimen  of  Hieir  handwriting,  which  it  is  indispensable 
ahould  be  neat  and  correct. 

The  examinations  will  be  upon  the  following  subjects,  veribal  and  written : — 

!•  Ci^  a»d  penal  law,  commercial  and  canonical  elements  of  international  law, 
and  political  economy. 

2.  History  and  geography. 

3.  Foreign  languages.  Written  examinations  shall  be  undergone  in  Italian  and 
French. 

Candidates  are  allowed  seven  hours  (from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.nL)  for  written  examinations. 
The  verbal  examinations  are,  for  each  subject,  half-an-hour. 

Candidates  who  have  not  passed  the  written  examinations  are  not  eligible  for  the  verbal. 
Extract  from  ^  Begiilations  of  the  Interior  Administration  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Afidrs,"  eopj  of  which  is  annexed). 

Question  2.  From  what  class  are  persons  generally  selected  ? 

A.  Every  citizen  of  the  Royal  States  m^  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  if  qualified  by 
the  conditions  of  the  aforesaid  extract  of  **  Kegulations." 

Question  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness  ? 
A.  Candidates  are  examined  upon  civil,  penal,  commercial,  and  canonical  law ;  upon  the 
elements  of  international  law,  and  of  pohtical  economy ;  upon  history,  geography,  and 
foreign  languages. 

Qmsiti&n  4.  The  allowanoee  paid  an  the  first  entrance  into  the  service  ? 

A.  Diplomatic  attaches  reorive  no  salary  whatever  abroad,  nor  are  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, out  or  home,  allowed  them. 

QuetHon  5.  The  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion 
takes  place  ? 

A.  The  gradations  in  the  service  are  the  following r — Ambassadors,  Envoys  Extraor- 
£nary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  Resident  Ministers,  Charges  d' Affaires,  Councill(»rs 
of  Legation,  Secretaries  of  Legation,  1st  dass;  Secretaries  of  Legation,  2nd  class; 
Attach^  of  Legation. 

Up  to  the  rank  of  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  Legation,  seniority  is  the  rule  of  promo- 
tion. The  higher  ranks  are  filled  by  personages  distinguished  for  ability,  zeal,  and  services 
rendered,  or  noted  for  political  antecedents. 

At  the  present  moment,  Sardinia  has  no  diplomatic  agent  accredited  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  at  a  foreign  Court 

Question  6.  Duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chancellerie  ? 

Question  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
the  mission  ? 

Question  8.  The  control  which  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  ? 

A.  The  chiefs  of  missions  are  required  to  conform  to  the  instructions  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreim  Affairs ;  subalterns  are  required  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  to  whom 
belongs  the  internal  regulation  of  their  respective  missions,  no  established  rule  whatever 
being  extant  thereupon. 

Question  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the 
jimior  members  ? 

A.  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  are  required  to  provide  board,  fuel,  and  lodging,  or  an 
equivalent  indemnity,  to  the  councillors  and  secretaries  of  the  1st  dass. 

Question  10.  Salaries  of  chiefs,  and  of  the  several  members  of  a  mission,  whether 
arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up  the 
house,  outfits,  expense  of  journeys  ? 

A.  Ambassadors  and  ministers,  and  other  diplomatic  employes,  have  fixed  salaries; 
beads  of  missions,  councillors,  and  secretaries  of^  legation  of  the  1st  class,  enjoy  besides, 
a  stipend  or  local  indemnity,  varying  according  to  rank  and  place  of  residence. 

When  the  heads  of  missions  first  remove  to  their  residence,  they  receive  an  allowance 
£ar  the  expense  of  their  first  establishment.  This  sum  is  generally  equal  to  a  third  of  their 
«imual  stipend,  and  includes  travelling  expenses  to  and  nom  their  mission.  Expenses  of 
travelling  are  refunded,  except  in  cases  of  dismissal. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Question  11.  The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred 
in  each  mission  ? 

A.  Government  refunds  to  every  legatiou  postal  and  telegraphic  correspondence; 
moneys  awarded  to  national  paupers^  upon  the  plea  of  relief,  and  homeward  journey ;  and 
largesses  to  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  national  paupers.  For  every  other  outlay, 
the  minister's  previous  authorisation  is  necessary  for  reimbursement. 

Question  12.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence 
on  leave  entails  any  reduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 

Question  13.  The  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons  holding. charge  of  nusaoin 
in  tbe  absence  of  ministers  ? 

A.  Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the  absence. 
Chiefs  of  Missions  enjoy  one-third  of  their  local  stipend,  two-thirds  bein^  appued  to  the  use 
of  the  councillor  and  secretary  who  remain  charges  dWaires  in  the  interim.  The  local 
indemnity  enjoyed  by  the  councillors  and  secretaries  of  legation  is  discontinued  during 
their  absence. 

Question  14.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ? 

A.  With  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  the  latter 
must  conform  to  the  instructions  and  orders  from  the  established  legations  at  the  seat  of 
Governments  where  they  reside ;  and  they  are  generally  forbidden  to  have  any  direct  or 
official  intercourse  with  the  Government  of  the  State.  !But  in  the  countries  of  Africa  and 
of  the  East,  consuls-general  may  treat  direct  with  the  Government  of  the  State  where 
they  are  accredited. 

Question  15.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  each  grade  ? 

A.  No  regulations  are  extant  upon  precedence  of  diplomatic  employes  and  consular,  bat 
the  diplomatic  corps  naturally  takes  precedence  of  the  consular. 

Question  16.  The  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services? 

A.  Both  services  being  essentially  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  there  is  no 
general  rule  for  translocation  from  one  to  the  other ;  nevertheless,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  may  take  into  consideration  the  services  rendered  bv  distinguished  consniiir 
agents,  and  their  peculiar  aptitude,  and  propose  occasionally  to  his  Majesty  their  prefer^ 
ment  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

Question  17.  The  system  in  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during  temporary 
or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  r 

A*  Pensions  for  temporary  cessation  awarded  to  diplomatic  agents  do  not  take  rule  from 
the  general  regulations  for  pensions  of  employes,  but  are  conceded  by  a  special  decree. 
Such  pensions  may  be  enjoyed  after  20  years'  service. 

Question  18.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  Foreign  De- 
partment as  regards  interchange  of  employment? 

A.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  emergency,  may  employ  the  secretaries  and 
attach^  of  legation,  the  consius  and  vice  consuls,  m  the  business  of  the  ministry,  but  no 
special  regulations  are  extant  upon  this  point. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  20. 

ESTBATTO  del  Begolamento  del  Servizio  Intemo  del  Ministero  degli  Esteri. 

TiTOLO  IV. 
Capo.  I. — Ammessione  nel  Ministero  e  nelle  Carriere  dipendenti. 

ESAMI. 

Art  159.  Il  personale  di  servizio  pel  Ministero  degli  Esteri  ^  distinto  in  tre  carriere : — 

1.  Interna  d' Amministrazione ; 

2.  Legazioni ; 

3.  Consolati; 

II  volontariato  per  dette  tre  carriere  avri  principio  nel  Ministero. 

Art.  160.  Nessuno  potri  essere  ammesso  al  volontariato  pel  servizio  del  MQnistero  e 
carriere  dipendenti  se  non  alle  seguenti  condizioni : — 

1.  bia  regnicolo ; 

2.  Abbia  eti  non  minore  di  18  anni,  nS  macgiore  di  28 ; 

3.  Abbia  subito  con  approvazione  Tesame  di  "  Magistero,"  o  trattandon  di  giovam 
usciti  dall'Accademia  Militare  o  di  Marina  abbiano  gli  stessi  ottenuto  il  gnulo  di 
Sottotenenti  o  di  Aspiranti ; 

4.  Sia 
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4.  Sia  provveduto  di  sufficienti  mezzi  di  fortuna  per  sostenere  il  volontariato  nei    j^^t^^^^  n^^  , 
Consolati  di  Sua  Maestil  all'Estero,*  e  per  la  Diplomazia  abbia  una  rendita  obbligata  ^ 

di  6,000  lire; 

5.  Debba  sostenere  un  esame  di  ammessione  per  concorso  a  quella  quantita  di  posti 
che  sard  stabilita  dal  Ministro. 

Art.  161.  Gli  aspiranti  al  volontariato  dovranno  quindi  presentare  un  mese  avanti 
I'epoca  deffU  esami  i  seguenti  documenti : — 

1.  Fede  di  nascita; 

2.  Stato  di  famiglia ; 

3.  Certificato  de^li  studi  sovr*  indicati : 

4.  Obbligazione  dei  genitori  o  di  chi  per  essi  di  provvedere  di  mezzi  di  sussistenza 
il  candidato  durante  il  volontariato  alPEstero,*  e  per  la  Diplomazia  obbligazione  di 
somministrare  6,000  lire  annue. 

Art.  162.  Un  giorno  prima  che  abbiano  luogo  gli  esami,  i  candidati  si  presenteranno  al 
Ministero  per  iscrivere  sotto  dettato,  e  dar  saggio  dclla  loro  scrittura  che  h  indispensabile 
risulti  nitiaa  e  corretta  prima  dell'  ammessione  agli  esami. 

Art.  163.  Gli  esami  saranno  dati  da  una  commissione  nominata  appositamente  per  decreto 
ministeriale  un  mese  prima  dell'  esame. 

La  commissione  sanl  composta  di  sei  membri ;  la  scelta  del  presidente  verrd  fatta  dal 
ministro,  quella  del  segretario  dalla  commissione  stessa  nella  prima  sua  seduta. 

Tre  membri  della  commissione  almeno  dovranno  essere  estranei  al  ministero. 

Art.  164.  Gli  esami  verseranno  suUe  seguenti  materie : — 

1.  Diritto  civile,  penale,  commerciale  e  canonica,  elementi  di  diritto  intemazionale 
e  di  economia  politica ; 

2.  Storia  e  geografia; 

3.  Lingue  estere. 
Saranno  scntii  e  verbali. 

Gli  esami  scritti  verranno  dati  nelle  due  lingue  Italiana  e  Francese. 

I  candidati  avranno  sette  ore  di  tempo  per  la  composizione  degli  esami  scritti,  cio^,  dalle 
ore  9  del  mattino  alle  4  pomeridiane ;  gli  esami  verbali  dureranno  mezz'  ora  per  ciascuna 
materia. 

Non  saranno  ammessi  agli  esami  verbali  quelli  fra  i  candidati  che  non  avessero  data 
prova  di  sufficienti  cognizioni  nell'  esame  scritto. 


SAXONY. 


—  No.  21.  — 
Mr.  Murray  to  Lord  J.  RttsselL — (Received  6  January.) 

My  Lord,  Dresden,  1  January  1861. 

In  reference  to  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of  the  25th  of  October  1860,  desiring 
me  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  furnish  your  Lordship  with  observations  on  the  working  of 
the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  and  also  on  that  of  the  Court  to  which  I  am  accreditea,  I 
have  the  honour  to  state,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  the  Dmlomatic  Service  of  the  Court 
of  Saxony  is  altogether  upon  so  small  a  scale  that  it  can  afford  no  grounds  of  comparison 
with  that  of  any  of  the  great  powers ;  and  as  it  numbers  neither  secretaries  nor  attach^ 
in  its  foreign  missions,  almost  the  whole  of  the  details  regarding  which  your  Lordship's 
Despatch  requires  information  are  beyond  its  pale. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  I  am 
of  opinion,  my  Lord,  that,  although  its  employes  are,  upon  the  whole,  as  liberally  re- 
munerated  as  those  of  any  other  power,  there  exist  various  anomalies  which  might  be 
removed,  with  benefit  to  them,  and  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  Among  these 
I  would  specify — 

1.  That  regulation  whereby  ministers  resident  at  foreign  posts  are  allowed  no  leave  of 
absence  whatever,  without  having  a  corresponding  deduction  made  from  their  salaries.  In 
this  respect  I  believe  their  case  is  entirely  exceptional,  as  not  only  the  employes  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  State,  but  likewise  those  under  the  Foreign  Office,  such  as  clerks, 
secretaries  of  legation,  &c.,  are  allowed  two  months'  leave  yearly  without  any  deduction 
being  made  from  their  salaries.  Your  Lordship  will  also  observe  that  this  deduction  is 
made  just  at  the  season  when  ministers  on  foreign  service  are  least  able  to  afford  it ;  for 
when  they  go  home  on  leave  for  two,  four,  or  six  months,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their 
establishment  abroad,  while  they  necessarily  incur  the  additional  charge  of  travelling, 
hotel  bills,  and  other  expenses  at  home,  it  being  obvious  that  a  minister,  when  leaving  his 

post 

*  Con  Decreto  Ministeriale  in  data  21  Giuguo,  1860,  venne  Btabilito  che  lo  stato  di  fortuna  di  co'oro 
cbe  aspirano  alia  carriera  Consolare  debba  essere  d'una  rendita  di  3,000  lire. 
0.47.  3H3 
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2.  There  is  another  anomaly  to  which  I  would  respectfully  call  your  Lardelup^s  tftten* 
taon,  although  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  remedied  without  in&oducmg  a  modifying  clause 
into  an  existing  Act  of  Parliament  Your  Lordship  is  aware  tiiat,  according  to  cmnse  11 
of  Ae  6th  Geou  IV«,  eap.  87,  in  wh«teyer  foreigB  eountry  a  certain  mmibrar  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  raise  a  subscription  for  erecting  or  purchaong  a  church  or  c^her  plaotf 
for  public  worship^  the  consul  general  or  consul  mere  resident  is  authocised  to  pve  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  an  amount  equal  to  that  oontributed  hj  the  local 
subscribers ;  but  this  enactment  is  limited  to  places  where  there  is  a  resident  British  consul 
or  consul  general,  and  does  not  indude  places  where  the  Britidi  Goyenunent  is  repre- 
sented by  an  envoy  or  a  minister.  The  anc«nalous  nature  and  l&e  injustice  of  diis  enact- 
ment can  be  easily  illustrated  by  reference  to  this  kingdom  of  Saxony.  At  Leipsic,  where 
there  is  a  consul^  there  may  be  in  all  15  or  20  British  residents.  At  the  former  place, 
supposing  tlie  15  or  20  to  be  persons  of  proi>erty  titer  might  contribute  a  considerable  sma 
for  churck  purposes,  and  claim  a  contributien  to  tiie  same  amount  from  Her  Majesty^ 
Government ;  whereas  in  Dresden,  because  there  happens  to  be  therein  a  Brkirii  numster 
and  no  ooasul^  the  400  or  500  residents  are  obliged  to  provide  by  sobscription  for  the 
whole  expenses  of  their  church  and  cler^rman's  salary,  without  being  able  to  present  aoj 
claim  for  assistance  fnnn  Her  Miijesty's  (xovemment. 

This  arbitrary  distinction  between  mission  and  consulate  seems  to  me,  my  liord,  irre- 
concileable  with  the  equality  of  privileges  to  which  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  ahixiad 
are  justly  entitled. 

I  have,  ftc. 
(sigiied)         Ch.  A  Myrray. 


SPAIN. 

—  No.  22.  — 
Sir  A,  Buchanan  to  Lord  J.  RusuU. — (Received  19  November.) 

My  Lord,  Madrid,  14  November  1860. 

In  consequence  of  the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in  your  Lorddiip's  circular  despatch 
of  the  25th  ultimo,  I  drew  up  a  list  of  queries  on  the  points  upon  which  your  Lordship 
wishes  to  obtain  information,  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty ; 
and  having  communicated  them  to  M.  Comyn,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  replies  to  them,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit^ 
herewith,  a  translation  of  the  answers  which  I  have  received  from  him. 

Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  diplomatic  service  in  Spain  has  been  looked 
to  as  a  field  in  which  recompenses  mi^ht  be  found  for  political  partizans  among  members 
of  the  Cortes  and  writers  in  public  journals,  by  the  various  mHUCtries  which  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  rapid  succession  in  Spain  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  and 
y(m  will  find  that  many  regulations  in  the  inclosures  are  directed  against  the  abuses  which 
ajoee  under  this  system. 

I  am  told  that,  until  lately,  many  of  the  most  important  embassies  and  legations  were 
held  by  such  persons,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  Madrid  in  tlie  enjoyment 
of  their  full  salaries,  with  the  exception  of  liie  proportion  allowed  to  the  charges  d^affiures; 
and  they  were  thus  in  the  receipt  of  emoluments,  while  performing  no  pnbHc  duties,  mudi 
greater  tlian  those  of  the  highest  officers  of  state  on  the  home  establishment  A  regulation 
was  therefore  adopted,  fixing  the  salaries  of  non-resident  ambassadors  and  ministers  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  the  salaries  enjoyed  by  public  functionaries  of  the  same  rank  in 
Spain,  wnere,  for  instance,  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  is  only 
tiiout  1,200 1  sterling. 

The  manner  of  distributing  outfits  over  the  year  was  also  doubtless  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  of  diplomatic  changes,  and  the  shortness  of  the  periods  during 
which  missions  were  held  by  one  person. 

As  to  die  examination  to  whicn  persons  entering  diplomacy,  acoc^rding  to  Answer  3> 
BOtt  called  upon  to  undergo^  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  b  almost  entir^y  nominal 

With  reference  to  Answer  5, 1  may  observe  that  Spain  is  at  present  represented  by 
ambassadors  at  Paris,  B(»ne^  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Mexico^  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
nagfetted  that  France  is  the  only  grei^  power  represented  by  ambassadors  except  at 
CSonstantmople,  as  it  becomes  ahnoet  a  rule  tiiat  tbe  agent  of  die  French  Grovemment  at 
like  principal  courts  of  Europe  takes  precedence  of  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatia 
body. 

With  reference  to  Answer  8,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  regulatioa  by  which  the  head  eC 
a  missbn  must  provide  his  subcordinates  with  lodging  and  fiood^  or  allow  them  an  equivaleniE 
im  money,  would  be  objected  to  by  most  English  gentlemen,  and  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  bolb  parties  if  the  allowances  to  secretaries  and  attaches  should  be  entirdy 
independent  of  the  minister. 

When  ministers'  salaries  were  larger  than  they  now  are>  in  proportion  to  the  expense  ef 
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filing  at  foreign  capitals^  tiieir  general  practice  was  to  receire  into  liieir  families  the    AffpemiSx^  f(&.  i. 

members  of  their  chanceries^  or  to  invite  them  almost  daily  to  dinner.     The  increased  *         . 

•xpense  of  fivinff  abroad,  hewerer,  and  perhaps  $ii^,  in  some  degree,  an  inerease  in  the 
number  of  gentlemen  attached  to  miAfienSy  ma  diminished,  if  not  almost  entirely  pot  an 
end  to,  this  practice ;  and  the  expenditure  of  attaches,  both  paid  and  unpaid,  must  haye, 
tDonse^ently,  been  considerably  mcreased  durin?^  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Witii  reference  to  the  legation  house,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  minister,  when  absent 
mt  karre,  should  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  chancery,  and  for  ihe  chsrg6 
d'affaires  if  unmarried,  which  he  might  always  do  witiiout  inconvenience;  but  as  an 
"RttgliaK  minister's  funuture  is  ^eneraUy  his  pnvate  im>perty,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  call 
upon  him  to  place  it  indiscrimmately,  during  his  absence,  at  the  disposal  e£  a  charg6 
d^ffidres  and  his  family. 

The  Spanish  Government  have  houses  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  and  in  some 
instances,  I  believe  take  furnished  houses  on  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  the  rent  being  paid 
by  each  successive  minister  during  the  period  which  he  may  occupy  it* 

I  am  told,  however,  that  there  is  a  question  of  presentii^  a  proposal  to  the  Cortes, 
during  the  present  session,  that  M.  Hon  should  be  relieved  of  the  rent  paid  for  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  embassy  in  Paris. 

mth  respect  to  Answer  12, 1  have  ascertained  that  tiie  parity  in  the  rank  of  diplomatio 
and  consular  officers  therein  referred  to,  has  reference  merely  to  their  rights  in  Spain  and 
tiieir  claims  to  pensbtis ;  but  the  dipk»natie  agents  of  the  least  rank  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  consular  officers. 

I  inclose  a  statement  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  and 
qon«"W  establishments,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  Budget  for  the  year  1859,  showing 
llie  allowances  to  each  diplomatic  and  consular  agent  for  sdary  and  ordmary  expenditure* 
The  latter  is  intended  to  cover  postage  and  chancery  expenses. 

The  extraordiniuT  expenses  of  a  mission  are  otherwise,  as  fieur  as  I  can  ascertain,  nearij 
vmilar  to  those  of  Her  Majesty's  legations ;  and  postages  for  correspondence  and  documents 
sent  through  tiie  mission  for  other  parties  are  induded  in  it.     The  Spanish  Government  « 

communicate  with  their  missions  in  Paris,  London,  and  Italy,  by  messenger  twice  a 

I  find  in  the  Budget  a  diarge  for  about  20,0001.  for  unforeseen  and  contingent  expenses 
aCtha  Foreign  Office. 

Ihava^lbe. 
(signed)  Andrew  Bnehmmnu 


Enclosure  1,  in  No  22. 

Akswebs  to  Queries  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Spain. 

Que9iUm  1.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  persona  are  admitted  into  the  <£plb» 
matic  service  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty? 

A.  In  Spain  Ae  ^plomatic  career  may  be  entered  in  two  ways :  firstly,  as  supemume- 
nry  cleric  without  salary,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  unpaid  attach^  to  a  legation ;  secondly, 
as  miniBter  plenipotentiai^  or  ambassauor,  posts  which  are  not  given  exclusively  to  ]^- 
sons  employed  m  the  diplomatic  service,  but  are  divided  between  them  and  political 
Mrson^ee,  or  tiiose  in  the  hi^er  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Article  3  of  tiie  Regulations  of 
Febnuurv  27,  1851 :  ^'  Promotions  to  the  rank  of  minister  resident  inclusive  shall  be  made 
iigorously  step  b^  step,  and  shall  not  be  obtained  witiiout  having  served  at  least  ^ee 
years  in  the  post  munediately  below.'* 

Some  persons  have  obtained  inferior  posts  to  tiie  above-mentioned  witiiout  having  passed 
Arough  the  lower  grades ;  but  tiiey  have  been  very  rare  exceptions,  occasioned  by  political 
CK%encies ;  and  those  who  have  entered  tiie  service  in  tiiis  manner  have  rarely  remained 
fVKCB  in  tins  career  after  tiie  fidl  of  the  ministry  which  had  favoured  them. 

Qiie$ti(m.2.  From  what  dass  of  society  are  tiicae  persons  generally  selected? 
ji.  All  classes  of  society,  even  the  most  elevated,  have  always  had  the  option  in  Sptim 
of  entering  public  life;.  as»  however,  the  diplomatic  career  requires  a  literary  educatioa 
and  entails  certain  expenses,  it  is  generally  only  adopted  by  persons  belonging  to  tiie 
■dddle  class  and  to  the  aristocracy; 

Question  3.  Do  tiiey  undergo  an  examination,  as  atest  of  fitness }  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  nature  and  extent  of  tiiat examination? 

A*  In  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  <£plomatic  service  as  a  supernumerary  attach^,  it 
ia  necessarjr  fior  the  candidate  to  prov^  by  means  of  a  special  examinatson,  tiiat  he  has 
atndied,  with  profit,  the  subjects  emunerated  in  the  Boyal  decree  of  17  FebraaiT  1852^ 
additional  to  the  Begulation  of  27  February  1851,  Article  2,  viz. :  ^  General  history^ 
geographv,  general  literature,  political  economjr,  public  right,  international  ri^it,  and  the 
tistoij  of  treaties,  and  one  living  language  besides  French." 

Hue  examimition  is  passed  in  tiie  Foreign  Office  after  being  appointed  supernumerary 
elerk  or  attach^,  or  in  the  legation  to  which  the  new  attach^  is  sent,  when  he  is  not  in 
lEadrid;  he  beb^  required  to  present,  at  the  same  time,  certificates  of  his  having  studied 
Hke  abeveHaoAstioned  flubjects. 

«r47.  3  H  4  Question  4. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Question  4.  What  are  the  allowances  made  to  persons  on  their  first  entrance  into 

.; the  service  ? 

A.  At  his  entrance  into  the  service,  which  is  made  as  a  supernumerary  attach^,  the  candidate 
receives  no  sum  whatsoever  as  salary,  nor  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

Question  5.  What  are  the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  what  is  the  system  on  which 
promotion  takes  place  ? 

A.  Articles  1  and  3  of  the  Regulation  of  27  February  1851 :  "  The  diplomatic  career  la 
composed  of  the  following  classes : 

"  1.  Ambassadors  Extraordinary,  who  are  only  named  in  certain  cases,  for  special 
services. 

"  2.  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary. 
**  3.  Ministers  Resident 
•*  4.  Charges  d' Affaires. 
"  5.  Secretaries  of  Legation  of  the  Ist  class. 
"  6.  Secretaries  of  the  2d  class. 
"7.  Paid  Attaches." 
'*  In  this  category  the  young  interpreters  who  are  destined  for  Turkey,  China,  or  other 
Oriental  countries  are  included.*'    (For  Article  3,  vide  answer  to  first  question.) 

Question  6.  What  are  the  duties  required  of   each  member  of  the  diplomatic 

chanceries? 

A.  The  charges  d'affaires,  ministers,  and  ambassadors,    are  charged  with  protecting 

and  developing  the  political  and   commercial   interests  of  their   nation,   communicating 

directly  with  Her  Majesty's   GoverAment    and  with   the   Cabinet  to  which  they  are 

accredited.     The  secretary  of  legation  will   replace  them   in  their  absence   as  charg^ 

d'affaires  ad  interim^  and  assist  them  in  their  negotiations ;  and  the  attaches  also  assist  them 

in  the  actual  work  of  the  legation,  and  in  affairs  of  little  importance,  and  may  occupy  the 

%  position  of  charg6  d'affaires  ad  interim  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary. 

Question  7.  What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to 
the  chief  of  the  mission ;  and  the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  ? 

A,  The  chief  of  the  mission  has  the  secretaries  and  attaches  under  his  orders,  and 
provides  them  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  or  gives  them  an  equivalent  allowance.  If 
the  chief  of  the  mission  should  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  official  or  private  conduct 
of  his  subordinates  he  may  admonish  them,  and  address  a  complaint  against  them  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  he  can  in  no  case  dismiss  them  by  his  own  order  from  flie 
situations  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Question  8.  What  are  the  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed 
by  the  junior  members  of  missions? 

A.  Article  18  of  the  Regulations  of  2  November  1858:  *'The  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
4iiissions  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  secretaries  and  attaches  belonging  to  the  staff  with 
lodgings  and  board ;  and  when  it  does  not  suit  them  to  furnish  them  with  these,  or  when 
they  do  not  live  together  by  common  accord,  they  must  pay  to  the  subalterns,  who  have  a 
rignt  to  it,  the  sums  mentioned  in  Table  No.  3  for  their  lodging  and  maintenance.  This 
favour  is  purely  personal,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  families  of  the  married  secretaries 
and  attacn6s. 

"  When  the  said  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  absent  themselves  temporarily  from  their 
posts,  in  order  to  discharge  some  duty  of  the  service,  or  for  any  other  motive,  and  have 
secretaries  or  attaches  living  in  their  houses,  they  shall  only  pay  them  the  allowance  for 
maintenance  according  to  ISible  No.  3,  and  shall  have  the  rent  of  the  house  paid,  as  well 
as  the  porter. 

^^  When  they  absent  themselves,  and  the  secretaries  and  attaches  are  not  living  in  their 
house,  they  shall  pay  them  the  board  and  lodging  allowances,  and  shall  also  leave  the  house 
in  which  they  live,  or  in  which  the  secretary  and  offices  of  the  Embassy  or  legation  are> 
paid  for,  as  well  as  the  porter. 

^'  These  allowances  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  the  salaries  by  the  bankers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  shall  exact  a  proper  receipt  from  the  secretaries  koA 
attaches,  to  be  given  to  the  chief  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  salary." 

Question  9.  What  are  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chief  and  several  members^ 
whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house  rent,  or  allowances  for 
keeping  up  the  house,  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 

A.  The  chiefs  of  mission  and  their  subordinates  receive  a  salary  stated  in  the  Estimates, 
composed  of  the  regular  salary  corresponding  to  their  diplomatic  rank,  and  an  additional 
sum  for  expenses  of  representation.  In  Table  No.  4,  to  which  Article  No.  19  of  the 
Regulations  of  2  November  1858,  refers,  the  regular  salary  is  mentioned,  and  in  the 
estimates  of  each  year  tlie  total  sum  appears,  composed  of  the  regular  salary,  and  the  sum 
paid  for  representation. 

*' Article  19.  When  diplomatic  servants  absent  themselves  from  their  post  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  a  superior,  in  order  to  transact  public  business,  or  in  virtue  of  leave  for 
the  re- establishment  of  their  health,  or  to  attend  to  their  private  affidrs,  or,  with  tiid 
consent  of  the  Government^  to  take  part  in  the  sessions  or  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment 
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ment,  they  shall  be  paid  during  their  absence  the  regular  salary  which  belongs  to  them.    Appendix,  No.  1. 
according  to  Table  No.  4.  "  '         

*'  The  rest  of  their  salary  shall  be  applied  by  the  Government  to  cover  the  expenses 
detailed  in  Article  20,  and  tne  remainder,  if  any,  shall  go  to  the  Treasury. 

"  The  maximum  of  leave  for  those  serving  in  European  states  in  those  of  the  northern 
^arts  of  Africa  and  west  coast  of  Morocco,  and  that  part  of  Asia  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas,  and  Sea  of  Azoff,  shall  be  four  months ;  the  first  extension  two 
months,  and  the  second,  which  ought  to  be  the  last,  one  month. 

"  For  those  who  serve  in  anv  omer  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  or  the  South  Sea, 
the  following  proportion  shall  be  followed :  leave,  one  year,  first  extension,  four  months, 
and  the  second  three  months. 

"  During  the  first  extension,  the  half  only  of  the  regular  salary  shall  be  paid,  and  during 
the  second  extension,  no  salary  shall  be  paid. 

**  Article  20.  When  the  chief  of  a  diplomatic  mission  shall  be  removed,  or  shall  absent 
Idmself  temporarily  from  his  post,  the  Government  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  charge 
d'affaires  out  of  the  difference  between  the  regular  salary  of  the  said  chief,  according  to 
Table  4,  and  the  remunerative  sum  for  representation  which  he  receives  when  resident  at 
his  post,  the  third  part  of  the  total  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  if  the  said  secretary 
retains  the  house  of  the  Embasssy  or  legation,  and  the  fourth  part  if  he  goes  to  another 
nouse.  The  Government  shall  also  pay  out  of  the  said  difference  to  the  second  secretary, 
if  there  is  one,  and  to  the  attaches  having  a  right  to  board  and  lodging,  the  sums  which 
'are  due  to  them  according  to  the  place  m  which  they  reside,  in  conformity  with  Table 
No.  3,  it  bein^  understood  that  if  the  Embassy  or  legation  house  is  retained,  no  sum  shall 
be  paid  for  lodging. 

"  The  secretary  charg6  d'affaires  shall  also  receive  his  personal  salary  and  the  whole  sum 
allowed  for  ordinary  expenses ;  and  the  rent  of  the  legation  house  and  the  salary  of  the 
porter  shall  be  paid  by  him." 

The  estimates  also  lay  down  a  fixed  sum,  to  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  missions  for  ordinary 
expenses ;  the  extraordinary  expenses  are  repaid  to  them  after  the  account,  supported  by 
vouchers,  which  shall  be  sent  in  every  three  months,  shall  have  been  examined  and 
approved.  {See  the  subjoined  instructions  of  19  July  1856,  which  are  applicable  to 
diplomatic  as  well  as  to  consular  agents.)  A  half-year's  salary  shall  also  De  paid  to 
them  for  expenses  of  establishment  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Regulations  of  2  November  1858,  Articles  11  to  16  inclusive : 

*'  Art  11.  All  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  shall  receive  a  sum  to  establish  the  house 
and  offices  equivalent  to  the  half  of  one  year's  salary, 

**  Art.  12.  The  sum  destined  for  the  establishment  of  the  houses  and  offices  shall  be  pwd 
in  12  parts,  which  shall  be  recovered  by  them  monthly,  during  the  course  of  the  first  year 
ef  their  residence  at  their  posts. 

**  The  aliquot  part  of  such  sum  which  falls  due  in  each  month  shall  belong  to  the 
diplomatic  agents,  to  which  end  a  fractional  part  of  a  month  shall  be  counted  as  a  complete 
month. 

'*  With  the  exception  of  the  days  which  are  over  in  the  month  in  which  they  begin  to 
serve,  and  which  shall  always  be  considered  as  a  month  terminated,  the  sum  allowed  for 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  shall  not  be  payable  for  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
date  01  the  agents  receiving  official  notice  of  the  removal  and  their  actually  ceasing  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  nor  for  the  time  which  they  may  employ  in  virtue  of  the  Boyal 
leave  of  absence  to  re-establish  their  health,  or  to  attend  to  any  private  affairs. 

**  Those  who,  for  the  above  reasons,  shall  have  ceased,  on  absenting  themselves,  to 
ireceive  the  sum  granted  for  the  establishment  of  house  and  offices,  shall  continue  to  receive 
it  on  their  return  until  the  said  annuity  shall  have  been  completed. 

"  The  time  which  they  shall  have  employed  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies  shall  be  reckoned  to  those  who  snail  have  absented  themselves  from  their  posts  for 
this  purpose  with  the  approbation  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  days  they  shall,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  employed  in  coming  to  the  court  and  returning  to  their  posts,  in 
subordination  to  the  regulations  of  Table  No.  2. 

*'  Art.  13.  When  chiefs  of  missions  shall  be  transferred  to  some  other  diplomatic  post 
before  accomplishing  one  year's  service  in  their  previous  one,  the  sums  which  they  shall 
have  received  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  establishment  shall  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
their  new  subvention,  whether  greater  or  less  than  the  former. 

"  In  this  case  they  shall  be  paid  the  monthly  sums  corresponding  to  the  new  subvention, 
until  the  total  of  the  sum  due  for  the  former  subvention  shall  be  completed. 

*'  Art.  14.  Chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  who  reckon  eight  years'  service  at  the  same 
residence  shall  have  a  right  to  the  half  of  the  subvention  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
house  and  offices. 

**  The  same  rule  shall  be  followed  for  every  eight  years  more  during  which  they  may 
retain  the  same  appointment. 

^*  In  both  cases  this  subvention  shall  be  paid  to  them  by  monthly  payments  during  one 
year,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  expressed  in  Article  2. 

*'  Art  15.  Those  who,  being  charg6  d'affaires,  are  promoted  to  be  ministers  resident* 
from  that  rank  to  plenipotentiaries,  and  from  that  to  ambassadors,  without  having  left  the 
court  in  which  they  filled  the  former  post,  shall  receive  for  the  establishment  of  their 
house  the  diflTerence  which  exists  between  one  subvention  and  the  other,  having  regard, 
-   0.47.  3  I  aa 
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Appendix  No  i     ^  ^  ^®  ^®  *^d  form  of  drawing  the  money,  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  previovU 

''  Art  16.  At  the  courts  where  the  Goyemment  possess  for  the  legation  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  State,  provided  with  the  furniture  and  fittings  necessary  lor  its  convenience 
and  decoration,  the  diplomatic  agents  who  occupy  it  shall  have  no  right  to  the  subvention 
for  establishment. 

'*  The  said  agents  shall  render  an  account,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  of  the  furniture 
and  effects  for  the  use  of  the  legation,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  deterioration  or  loss^ 
it  may  be  indispensable  to  purchase  or  repair,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  of 
their  cost;  and  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  they  shall  proceed  to  pur-? 
chase  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  repaired,  charging  the  amount  in  the  account  ot  the 
extraordinary  expenses. 

'^  A  detailed  inventory  shall  be  drawn  up  of  all  the  furniture  and  effects  purchased  on 
account  of  the  State,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  minister  of  state,  and  the  chief 
of  the  mission  who  retires  shall  hand  over  formally  to  his  successor  all  the  said  fumitoie 
and  effects  in  conformity  with  the  inventory. 

'^  The  chiefs  of  missions,  as  well  as  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  shall  receive  a  sum 
towards  their  travelling  expenses  both  in  going  and  comine,  in  conformity  with  what 
is  established  in  the  1st  to  the  10th  articles  inclusive,  of  the  before-mentioned  regola-r 
tions.*' 
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Art  1.  The  State  shall  ipay  the  expenses  of  the  journey  out  of  diplomatic  agents  pn>^ 
ceeding  to  take  possession  of  their  posts,  and  the  return  journey  of  those  leaving  tnom 
definitively. 
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Art.  2.  The  cost  of  the  journeys  going  and  coming  shall  be  paid  according  to  the 
proportions  fixed  by  the  following  tariff: — 

**  Ambassadors,  80  reals  (about  16*.);  ministers  plenipotentiary,  65  reals  (about  13*.); 
ministers  resident,  50  reals  Tabout  10*.);  charge  d'affaires,  30  reals  (about6#.);  secre- 
taries of  the  first  class,  25  reals  (about  5  s.) ;  secretaries  of  the  second  dasB,  20  reals  (about 
4#.)  ;  and  attaches,  15  reals  (about  3«.) — per  league. 

"  Chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  who  shall  be  summoned  to  court  to  fulfil  the  charge 
of  minister  of  the  Crown  shall  have  a  right  to  the  travelling  allowance  paid  to  ambaaaadars^ 
whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  the  post  mej  occupy. 

"  Art.  3.  In  journeys  by  sea  the  said  agents  shall  be  paid  for  each  league,  the  half  of 
what  is  paid  for  every  terrestrial  league  of  6,666  Castilian  yards. 

^^If  tney  embark  in  vessels  of  war  they  shall  pay  the  table,  service,  and  lodginj^ 
expenses  out  of  their  travelling  allowance,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  rank,  assmu- 
lated  to  military  grades,  as  stated  in  Table  No.  1. 

"  Art.  4.  Diplomatic  agents  who  shall  leave  temporarily  their  ofilcial  residence  to  pro- 
ceed on  some  special  service,  shall  receive  the  half  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  previona 
tarifis  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  land  or  sea  journey  which  they  may  imdertake. 

"  Art.  5.  Diplomatic  agents  not  on  active  service,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  fulfil  some 
charge  or  commission  of  nie  service  shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  travelling  allow- 
ance from  the  place  at  which  they  may  be  to  their  destination. 

**  Art.  6.  Those  persons  who  being  absent  from  their  posts  shall  be  transferred  to  another 
appointment,  or  who  shall  be  put  on  half-pay,  ^laU  have  a  right  to  the  travelling  allows 
ance  in  the  following  manner  : — 

**  Those  who  may  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  royal  leave  of  absence  to  re-establish  their 
health,  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs,  or  to  take  their  seat  in  Parliament,  shall  receiTe 
the  full  amount  of  the  travelling  allowance  from  the  place  they  were  at  to  the  post  which 
they  are  going  to  occupy :  and  in  case  of  dismissal,  from  the  place  of  their  official  resi- 
dence to  this  court. 

"  Those  who  are  on  special  service  shall  receive  the  half  of  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
said  tariffs  to  return  from  the  place  where  they  may  have  been  performing  such  service 
to  their  old  post,  and  the  whole  sum  to  remove  from  the  said  post  to  their  fresh  desti- 
nation. 
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Art.  7.  The  travelling  allowance  shall  be  paid  when  the  parties  interested  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  their  post,  or  on  a  service  authorised  by  the  Government,  or  when  they  aare 
put  on  half-pay. 

''  The  diplomatic  servants  who  may  absent  themselves  from  their  posts  by  order  of  their 
respective  chiefs,  to  attend  to  some  urgent  public  business,  shall  have  ^eir  travelling 
expenses  paid,  both  in  going  and  returning,  when  their  errand  shall  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  Government. 

"  Art.  8.  When  diplomatic  servants  shall  not  have  actually  proceeded  to  their  posts,  or 
on  service,  after  having  received  the  travelling  allowance,  mey  must  return  the  whole  of 
it.  Should  they  have  started,  but  not  arrived  at  their  destination,  by  order  of  the  Govem- 
BOtent,  or  from  any  other  reason  independent  of  their  will,  they  shall  receive  the  sum 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  leagues  which  they  shall  have  travelled  over  in  ^ing  and 
returning,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  return  the  remainder  of  the  sum  received,  if  any,  or 
shall  receive  the  difference  which  may  result  if  the  sum  received  should  have  been 
insufficient  to  cover  the  said  journey.  If  they  should  not  arrive  at  their  destination,  or  if » 
after  their  arrival^  they  should  not  take  up  their  appointment  for  personal  reasons,  they 
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shall  be  obliged  to  repay  the  whole  of  what  they  may  have  received,  or  that  sum  shall  be    Appendix,  No.  !♦ 
deducted  from  their  salary,  and  in  default  of  that  from  their  property.  

*^  Those  who,  being  in  possession  of  their  appointment,  shall  leave  their  post  without 
proving  that  they  did  so  on  public  grounds,  shall  be  recalled,  and  shall  lose  the  right  to  the 
travelling  allowance  for  their  return. 

*'  Art  9.  Diplomatic  servants  shall  receive  no  salair  whatsoever  during  their  journeys 
to  and  from  their  posts,  as  the  travelling  allowance  which  is  granted  them  is  supposed  to 
include  their  salary. 

"  The  time  which  is  taken  up  in  these  journeys  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  counted  to  them 
in  reference  to  their  half-pay  or  retiring  pension,  as  is  also  that  which  is  employed  in 
their  journeys  from  one  post  to  another,  and  that  which  they  may  spend  on  their  journeys 
on  receiving  a  fresh  appointment  after  being  on  half-pay,  or  on  definitely  retiring 
from  the  service,  in  subordination,  in  these  last  cases,  to  the  regulations  of  Table 
No.  2. 

**Art.  10.  The  families  of  diplomatic  servants  who  may  die  on  active  service,  shall 
have  a  right  to  the  travelling  allowance  which  should  have  been  paid  to  such  servants  if 
alivej  when  the  said  families  have  been  with  them  and  return  to  Spain." 

Qttestian  10.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be 
incurred  in  each  mission ;  the  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted ;  and 
whether  absence  on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 
A,   Vide  consular  instructions,  and  Article  19  of  the  Regulations  of  the  2d  November 
1858,  quoted  in  Answer  9. 

Question  11.  What  are  the  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons  having  charge  of 
missions  in  the  absence  of  ministers  ? 
A.   Vide  Article  20  of  Regulations  of  2d  November  1858,  quoted  in  Answer  No.  9. 

Question  12.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  the 
rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  every  grade,  and 
the  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services  ? 

A.  Consular  officers  depend  immediately  on  their  respective  consulate-general,  which 
is  in  some  States  combined  with  the  legation ;  but  even  when  the  two  are  separated  they 
receive  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  accredited  to  the  country  in  which  they 
reside,  whenever  he  asks  them  for  data,  or  employs  them  in  any  commission  of  a  political 
character.  Consuls-general  rank  with  charg^  d'affidres,  consuls  with  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion, and  vice-consuls  with  attaches.  They  do  not  pass  frcnn  one  service  to  the  other, 
except  that  now  and  then  consuls-general  are  made  ministers  resident  or  charges 
d'affidres. 

Question  13.  What  are  the  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted, 
eitiier  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ? 

A,  When  diplomatic  servants  are  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  relations 
with  the  Government  to  which  they  are  accredited,  they  receive  half  the  regular  salary, 
until  they  are  appointed  to  another  post,  or  return  to  their  previous  one.  Tnien  recalled 
on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  post  they  occupy,  they  enjoy,  if  they  have  served 
12  years,  one-fourth  part  of  the  largest  regular  salary  which  they  may  have  been  paid 
during  at  least  two  years ;  when  they  have  served  16  years,  the  third  part ;  and  when  20 
years,  tiie  half.  When  the  Government  shall  no  longer  employ  them  for  any  other 
reason,  they  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  15  years'  service,  enjoy  the  fourth  part ;  and  at  the 
end  of  20,  the  half. 

When  they  abandon  the  post  confided  to  them,  or  send  in  their  resignation,  they  have 
no  right  to  any  pension  whatever.  Those  who  have  entered  the  service  since  the  Law  on 
Estimates  of  1845,  have  no  longer  any  right  to  half-pay  allowance,  but  receive  -half  their 
salary  when  withdrawn  through  suspension  of  relations.  All,  without  distinction,  have  a 
right  to  a  retiring  or  full  service  pension  on  reaching  the  age  oi  60  years,  or  before,  if  they 
can  prove  their  being  physically  or  morally  incapacitated  for  the  service. 

The  retiring  pension  is  granted  in  the  following  proportions : — 

After  20  years'  service  the  two-fifths  of  the  maximum  regular  salary  which  they  may 
have  received  during  at  least  two  years ; 

After  25  years,  the  three-fifths  of  the  same ;  and  after  35  years  the  four-fifths. 

Neither  the  half-pay  nor  retiring  pensions  can  in  any  case,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
exceed  40,000  reals  a  year  (about  400  /.) 

Question  14.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the 
Foreign  Department,  as  regards  interchange  of  employment  ? 

A.  The  appointments  in  the  Foreign  Office  have  the  following  comparative  rank ;  an 
imdei^ecretary  of  state  ranks  with  ministers  plenipotentiary,  directors  with  ministers 
resident,  senior  clerks,  who  are  also  sub-directors,  with  charg^  d'affiiires;  clerks  with 
secretaries  of  the  first  class,  the  four  senior  assistant  clerks  with  secretaries  of  the  second 
class,  the  other  assistant  clerks  with  paid  attaches. 

Clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  employes  in  legations  interchange  employments  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister,  passing  from  one  service  to  the  other  wim  the  equivalent  rank^ 
or  with  that  immediately  superior  to  it,  when  they  have  a  right  to  promotion. 
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Statement  of  Salaries  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services  of  SpaiJL 

DiPLOifATic  Body. 


Residence. 

RANK. 

Fixed 
Salary. 

Ordinary 
Expenses. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Rome         •        .        . 

Ambassador  -        -        -        -        - 

8,000 

200 

8,200 

First  Secretary      .         -         -         . 

800 

— 

Second  ditto          .... 

200 

— 

Two  Attaches  at  120/.  - 

240 

-. 

Sergeant  of  the  Falace  Guard  • 

82 

— 

Paris         ... 

Ambassador  -         -         -         -         - 

6,000 

800 

6,800 

First  Secretary       .        -        .        - 

400 

— 

Second  ditto           .... 

200 

— 

Two  Attaches  at  120  /.  - 

240 

— 

London      *        .        . 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

8,600 

400 

4,000 

First  Secretary      -         -         .         - 

400 

— 

Second  ditto           -         -         .         - 

240 

— 

Attache         .         .         .        .         • 

120 

— 

St.  Pelersbiirgh  - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

4,000 

800 

4,800 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

400 

— 

Ditto  of  Second  ditto     -         •         - 

240 

— 

Attache         .         .         •         •         • 

160 

— 

Lisbon       -        -        . 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

2,400 

200 

2,600 

Secretary  of  First  CJats 

800 

— 

Two  Attaches  at  120  /.  - 

240 

— 

Naples       -        -        - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

2,200 

200 

2,400 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

800 

— 

Attache         -         .         .         .         - 

120 

— 

Vienna      ... 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

2,400 

200 

2,600 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

800 

— 

Attache 

120 

— 

Berlin        ... 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

2,000 

200 

2,200 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

800 

— 

Atf^he         .        -        .        -        . 

120 

— 

Washington 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

2,400 

400 

2,800 

First  Secretary      .        -         .         - 

800 

— 

Second  ditto           -         .         -         - 

200 

— 

Attache 

160 

— 

Consultinir  Advocate     -        -        - 

60 

— 

Constantinople    - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

1,600 

200 

1,800 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

300 

— 

First  Interpreter    -         •         -         - 

240 

— 

Second  ditto           .        .         -         - 

180 

— 

Student  of  languages     -         -         - 

180 

— 

Chaplain       -        -         -        •         - 

80 

— 

Mexico      -        .        - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

2,400 

400 

2,800 

Secretary  of  First  Class  .         -        - 

800 

— 

Attache         ..... 

160 

— 

Turin         ... 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

1,600 

200 

1,800 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

300 

— 

Attache 

120 

_ 

Rio  Janeiro 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

1,100 

200 

1,800 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

200 

— 

Santiago  de  Chile 

Minister  Resident           .         .         - 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

200 

— 

The  Hague 

Minister  Resident           .        .         • 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

180 

— 

Copenhagen 

Minister  Resident-         -        -         - 

000 

100 

1,000 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

180 

— 

Stockholm 

Minister  Resident           .         .         - 

000 

100 

1,000 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

180 

— 

Brussels     .        .        - 

Minister  Resident           .         .         - 

900 

100 

1,000 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

180 

— 

Berne  and  Frankfort  - 

Minister  Resident           .         .         - 

1,000 

100 

1,100 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

180 

— 

Costa  Rica 

Charge  d'Affaires  .        -        .        - 

800 

200 

.     1,000 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

200 

— 

Quito         .        -        - 

Charg6  d' Affaires  - 

800 

200 

1,000 

Secretary  of  Second  Ckss 

200 

— 

Caracas      .        -        - 

Charge  d'Affaires  .        .        -         - 

800 

200 

1,000 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

200 
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C0N8ULAB  Corps. 


Conntr/. 

Residence. 

RANK. 

1^ 

.9  1 

J 

s 

pSS 

J^a 

1 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Austria      .        .        - 

Milan       . 

Commercial  Agent. 

Trieste     .        -        - 

Consul    .... 

200 

60 

260 

Venice     -        -        . 

Vice  Consul. 

Belgium    •        -        - 

Antwerp  -        -        - 

Consul    .... 

- 

60 

Brasil        . 

Maraiion .        •        • 

ditto. 

Buenos  Ayres     - 

. 

ditto. 

Hanseatio  CitieB 

Hamburgh 

Consul  General 

200 

180 

880 

China 

Canton  and  Whampoa 

Vice  Consul    -        .         - 

200 

100 

800 

Amoy       -        .        - 

Consul    .... 

800 

100 

400 

Foo-ohow 

Vice  Consul     ... 

140 

— 

Macao     ... 

Consul  General 

800 

800 

1,100 

Two   Student  Interpreters 

240 

— 

at  120  /. 

Ningpo    ... 

Vice  Consul     ... 

160 

— 

Shanghae 

Consul    .... 

400 

200 

600 

Denmark  -        •        • 

Elsinore  -        -        * 

Consul  General 

180 

60 

240 

San  Thomas      - 

Consul    .... 

600 

200 

700 

Equator     -        -        - 

Guayaquil 

ditto   .... 

200 

— 

United  States     - 

Baltimore 

Vice  Consul    -        .        - 

120 

40 

160 

Boston     - 

ditto    .... 

80 

— 

Cayo  Hueso 

Consul    .        .        .        - 

200 

»• 

Charleston 

ditto    .... 

120 

— 

Philadelphia     - 

ditto   .... 

240 

— 

Mobile     - 

ditto    .... 

200 

40 

240 

New  Orleans. 

. 

New  York 

ditto    .... 

240 

60 

800 

Portland  ... 

ditto    .... 

200 

— 

Sarannah .        -        . 

Vice  Consul     ... 

120 

— 

France       ... 

Algiers     ... 

Consul  General 

800 

200 

600 

Vice  Consul     .         -        - 

180 

— 

Bayonne  ... 

Consul    .         .         -        - 

600 

800 

900 

Vice  Consul     -         .        • 

180 

— 

Bonne      ... 

ditto    .         -         .        - 

60 

-.. 

Bordeaux 

Consul    .... 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul     .         .        - 

120 

— 

Cette 

Consul    -         .         -        - 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul     -         -        - 

120 

— 

Ciotat      ... 

ditto    .... 

160 

.» 

H&vre  de  Grace 

Consul    -         .         .        - 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul     ... 

120 

Marseilles 

Consul    .... 

800 

860 

1,160 

Vice  Consul     .         .        - 

180 

— 

Montpellier 

ditto    .... 

120 

— 

Nantes     ... 

Consul    .        .         -        - 

820 

120 

440 

Vice  Consul     ... 

120 

— 

Oloron     ... 

ditto    .... 

120 

— 

Oran 

Consul. 

Paris        ... 

Consul  General 

800 

400 

1,200 

Vice  Consul    ... 

240 

... 

Perpignan 

Consul    -        -         -        . 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul    ... 

140 

— 

Toulouse  .        .        - 

ditto    .... 

120 

— 

Great  Britain     - 

Accra       ... 

ditto    .... 

200 

60 

260 

Cardiff     .        .        - 

Consul    .... 

800 

120 

420 

Vice  Consul    ... 

160 

— 

Gibraltar  ... 

Consul    .... 

600 

800 

900 

Vice  Consul    .         .        - 

180 

— 

. 

Hong  Kong 

Consul    .... 

400 

100 

600 

Jamaica  ... 

ditto    .        .         -        - 

800 

80 

880 

Liyerpool 

ditto    .... 

800 

400 

1,200 

Vice  Consul    ... 

180 

— . 

London    .        .        - 

Consul  General 

1,000 

500 

1,600 

Vice  Consul    ... 

240 

^■^ 
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CoNSTJLAB  Corps — continued. 

Coutrj. 

Residence. 

RANK. 

rdinary 
xpenaes. 

i4 

Pkoq 

OH 

H 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Great  Britain— -con^^.  - 

Malta      - 

Consul    -         -        -        - 

180 

60 

240 

Nassau     -  »      - 

ditto    .... 

— 

60 

Newoastk 

ditto    .... 
Vice  Consul     •        .        • 

400 
160 

180 

680 

St.  John's,  Newfound- 

Consul. 

land. 

Sidney     -        -        - 
Sierrra  Leone    • 

ditto    .... 

200 

200 

400 

Consul  General  and  Jwdge 

600 

400 

1,000 

of  Mixed  Court. 

Vice  Consul  and  Arbitrator 

800 

— 

of  ditto. 

Singapore 

Consul   .... 

600 

200 

700 

Southampton    - 

ditto    .... 
Vice  Consul     .        -        - 

800 
160 

120 

420 

Trinidad  .        -         - 

Consul. 

Ghreece       -        -        - 

Athtiis     . 

Consul  General 

400 

100 

600 

Italy          -        -        . 

Cagliari   ... 

Consul. 

Civita  Vecchia  - 

ditto    .... 

120 

60 

180 

Genoa      ... 

Consul  General 

Vice  Consul     .        -        . 

240 
60 

60 

800 

Leghorn   -        -        - 

Consul    • 

120 

60 

180 

Naples     ... 

ditto    .        •        •        - 

180 

60 

240 

Nice 

ditto    .... 

120 

60 

180 

Palermo  -         -         - 

ditto    .... 

180 

60 

240 

Morocco    -        -        - 

Tangier    ... 

Consul  General  and  Charg6 

d'AflFaires. 
Vice  Consul     ... 
Student  Interpreter  • 
First  Interpreter 
Second  Interpreter. 

400 

120 
40 
60 

200 

600 

Mezioo      -        •        . 

Mexico    -        - 

Consul  General 

400 

.i-. 

Vera  Cruz 

Consul    .         -        •        . 

240 

60 

800 

Ketherlaads       -        . 

Amsterdam 

ditto    .         .        .        - 

_ 

60 

Rotterdam 

ditto    .... 

_ 

60 

Portugal    ... 

Faro 

ditto    .... 

Vice  Consul     ... 

800 
100 

100 

400 

Lisbon      .        -         - 

Consul  General 

Vice  Consul     ... 

600 
180 

200 

800 

Madeira   ... 

Consul. 

Oporto     ... 

ditto    .... 
Vice  Consul    ... 

400 
120 

120 

620 

Prussia      -        -        - 

Berlin      - 

ditto    .... 

100 

— 

Barbary  Regencies 

TripoU     - 

Consul  General  and  Charge 

d'Affdires. 
Vice  Consul     .         -         - 
Interpreter        ... 

400 

120 
60 

240 

640 

Tunis       ... 

Consul  General  and  Charge 

d'Affaires. 
Vice  Consul     ... 

400 
120 

240 

640 

Russia       .        -        - 

Odessa     ... 
Riga 

Consul  General 
Consul. 

400 

60 

460 

Sa«to  Doningo  • 

- 

ditto    .... 
Vice  Consul  Chancelier     . 

400 
180 

200 

600 

Turkey      - 

Alexandria 

Consul  General 

Vice  Consul  Chancelier     - 

Interpreter        ... 

400 

120 

00 

180 

680 

Cairo        ... 

Consul     .        .         .         - 

120 

60 

180 

Constantinople  - 

Consul  Chancelier    - 

180 

40 

220 

Jerusalem 

Consul. 
Interpreter. 

Smyrna    ... 

Consul  General 
Chancelier        ... 

400 
60 

100 

600 

Uruguay    ... 

Monte  Video     - 

Vice  Consul. 

VeBCffuela  ... 

La  Gnayra 

Consul    .... 
Vice  Consul. 

240 

40 

280 
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Encloaure  3,  in  No.  22. 

Table  of  the  Sums  wliich  Diplomatic  Servants  have  to  pay  to  the  Commanders  of  Vessels 
of  the  Boyal  Navy,  for  Board,  Lodging,  and  Service,  when  embarked  on  bourd  of 
diem,  to  proceed  to  tiieir  respective  destinations,  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  and  to  the 
Travelling  Allowance  which  is  conceded  to  each  of  them  for  the  Journey. 
[The  soms  in  sterling  are  only  approximative.J 


Appendix,  No.  i. 


BANK. 


Ambassador .  •  - 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
liiniftter  Residient 
Charg6  d'Affairet- 
SeenSary  of  the  1st  Class 
Seeretary  of  tba  2d  Class 
Attach^        ... 


Comparative  Military 
Rank. 


Captain  General 
Lieutenant  General  - 
Major  General 
Brigadier 

Colonel  ... 
Lieutenant  Colonel  - 
Captain  -        -        - 


Travelling 

Allowanoe 

(per  Leagae). 


Sum  to  be  paid  to 

Naval  Commanders 

daily. 


Reals.   £.  #. 

80  —  0  1% 

65  —  0  18 

60  —  0  10 

30  —  0  6 

35  —  0  5 

20-0  4 

16-0  8 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  wi£d  of  an  Ambassador 
Her  children  over  10  years  old   • 
The  wife  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Her  ehildren  over  10  years  old    - 
The  wife  of  a  Minister  Resident  - 
Her  children  over  10  years  old    - 
The  wife  of  a  Charge  d'Affairea  - 
Her  efaildren  over  10  years  of  age 
The  wife  of  a  Secretary  of  the  1st  elass 
Her  children  over  10  years  of  age 
Serrants  in  general    •        •        •        . 


Reals.  £  s.  d. 
200  —  2  0-0 
140  =  1  8 
100  —  1     0 

76  —  0  16 

60  —  0  12 

40  —  0     8 

80-0     6 


80  —  0  le 
80-0  6 
60  —  0  12 
80-0  6 
60  —  0  10 
20  —  0  4 
40  =  0  8 
16-0  8 
80-0  6 
16  =  0  8 
10  —  0     2 


a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Enclosore  4,  in  No.  22. 

Maxihum  of  the  Time  employed  by  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  for  going  and  re- 
turning, during  the  last  10  Years,  and  which  will  be  allowed  for  the  future,  accardbg 
to  the  Royal  Decree  of  24  February  1857. 


Europe: 

Vienna,  Austria 
Brussels,  Belgium     - 
Turin,  Sardinia 
Copenhs«fen,  Denmark 
Naples,  Two  Sicilies 
Florence  and  Parma,  Tucany 
Rome,  Pontifical  States     - 
Paris,  France  -        -        - 
London,  Great  Britain 
The  Hague,  Holland 
Lisbon,  Portugal 
Berlin,  Prussia 
Dresden,  Saxony 
St.  Petersburgh,  Russia    - 
Stockholm,  Sweden  • 
Constantinople,  Turkey     • 
Berne,  Switzerland    - 
Frankfort         -        -        . 

America : 

Santiago,  Chile,  Pacific    - 
Quito,  Ecuador       „ 


Maximum 
allowed. 


Days. 
80 
15 
15 
80 
22 
20 
20 
12 
15 
18 
12 
16 
17 
85 
80 
25 
18 
18 


75 
60 


America — continued, 

Linm,  Peru,  Pacific  -  -  - 
Costa  Rica  .... 
Venezuela        .        .        •         . 

Brazil 

Uruguay  and  Buenos  Ayres 
United  States  .... 
Mexico    .         .        .        •        . 
St  Domingo,  Tahiti,  St.  Thomas 

Asia: 

China  -  -  -  -  . 
Singapore         .        •         •         . 

Africa : 

Tangier  ♦        -        .        -        - 
Algiers    -         -         -         -         - 
.  Tunis,  Tripoli,    Egypt,   Greece, 
&c.,  Jerusalem. 
£ast  Coast,  Sierra  Leotta  - 

South  Sea : 

Sidney    -        .        -        -        - 


Maximum 
allowed. 


Days. 
65 
40 
45 
45 
50 
40 
45 
30 


105 
90 


15 
20 
80 

60 
105 


The  time  allowed  to  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  ^  journeys  which  may  have  heen  made, 
previous  to  the  last  10  years,  shall  he  half  as  much  again  as  that  indicated  in  the  present  table,  as 
the  means  of  travelling  were  then  slower  and  more  diflicult,  as  there  were  then  not  so  many  railways 
and  steamers. 
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Enclosure  5,  in  No.  22. 

Appendi/,  No.  i.      ACCOUNT  of  the  Sums  for  Board  and  Lodging,  which  the  Chiefs  of  Diplomatic 

Missions  shall  pay  to  the  Secretaries  and  Attaches  who  have  a  Right  to  them» 

equivalent  to  the  Expenses  of  House  and  Table,  in  proportion  to  the  Deamess  or 
Cheapness  of  the  Country  where  they  Reside. 

[The  sums  in  sterling  are  only  approzimatiye.] 


House. 

Table. 

Total. 

Reals. 

£.     *. 

d. 

Reals. 

£.     #. 

d. 

Reals.          £.    «.    d. 

Athens-         .         -        - 

4,000  = 

40     - 

- 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

12,000  =  120    -    - 

Berlin  -        .        -        - 

4,000  = 

40     - 

. 

8,000  = 

80     - 

~ 

12,000  =  120     -    - 

Brussels         ... 

8,000  = 

80     - 

-. 

6,000  = 

60     - 

~ 

9,000=    90     -    - 

Caracas          -        .        . 

4,000  = 

40     - 

- 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

12,000  =  120    -    - 

China   -         .         -         - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

• 

- 

16,000  =  160    -    - 

Constantinople 

4^000  = 

40     - 

-^ 

9,000  = 

90     - 

- 

13.000  =  180     -     - 

Copenhagen  .         -         . 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

6,000  = 

60     - 

- 

9,000=    90    -     - 

Costa  Rloa  and  Nicaragna 

6,000  = 

60     - 

- 

9,000  = 

90     - 

- 

14,000  =  140     -     - 

Dre&den         ... 

8,000  = 

80     • 

. 

6,000  = 

60     - 

— 

9,000=    90     -     - 

The  Hague    - 

6,000  = 

60     - 

— 

9,000  = 

90     - 

— 

•  14,000  =  140     -     - 

Lisbon  -         .         •         . 

8,600  = 

86     - 

.. 

6,600  = 

66     - 

- 

10,000  =  100     -     - 

London          •        •        . 

6,000  = 

60     - 

.. 

10,000  = 

100     - 

- 

16,000  =  160     -     - 

Mexico          -        -        . 

6,000  = 

60     - 

- 

10,000  = 

100     - 

- 

16,000  =160     -     - 

Monte  Video  -         -         - 

6,000  = 

60     - 

» 

9,000  = 

90     - 

- 

14,000  =  140     -     - 

Munich          •         -        - 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

6,000  =- 

60     - 

- 

9,000=    90    -     - 

Naples  -         -        -        - 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

6,000  = 

60     - 

- 

9,000=    90     -    - 

Paris     -        -        .        . 

4,000  = 

40     - 

* 

9,000  = 

90     - 

. 

13,000  —  180     -    - 

Quito    .        -        - 

6,000  = 

60     - 

- 

9,000  = 

90     - 

- 

14,000  =  140     -     - 

Rio  Janeiro   -         -        - 

5,000  = 

60     - 

~ 

9,000  = 

90     - 

- 

14,000  =  140     -     - 

Rome    .... 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

6,000  = 

60     - 

- 

9,000=    90     -     - 

Santiago  de  Chile  - 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogotli 

4,000  = 

40     - 

— 

8,000  = 

80     - 

.. 

12,000  =  120     -     - 

4,000  = 

40     - 

— 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

12,000  =  120     -     - 

Stockholm     -        -         - 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

6,000  = 

60     - 

.- 

9,000—    90     -     - 

Switzerland    -        -         - 

8,000  =n 

30     - 

.- 

6,000  = 

60     - 

— 

9,000=    90     -    - 

St.  Petersburgh      - 

6,000  = 

60     - 

- 

10,000  = 

100     - 

- 

16,000  =  160     -     - 

Turin    -         -         -         . 

8,000  = 

80     - 

- 

6,000  = 

60     - 

- 

9,000  =    90     -    - 

Vienna - 

4,000  = 

40     - 

.. 

8,000  = 

80     - 

.. 

12,000  r—  120     -    - 

Washington  ... 

6,000  = 

60     - 

■" 

9,000  = 

90     - 

— 

14,000  =  140     -    - 

Enclosure  6,  in  No.  22. 

Reoulab  Salary  ^hich  shall  be  paid  to  Diplomatic  Servants  when  they  Absent 
themselves  from  the  Court  at  which  they  Eeside,  by  virtue  of  a  Royal  Order,  by 
Authorisation  of  the  Government,  or  on  Leave  of  Absence. 

[The  sums  in  sterling  are  only  approximative.] 


Reals.          £.  s.  d. 

90,000  =  900  -  - 

60,000  =  600  -  - 

60,000  =  600  -  - 

86,000  =  360  -  - 

24,000  «  240  -  - 

18,000  =  180  -  - 

12,000  =  120  -  - 


To  an  Ambassador     .        •  - 

„    a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  - 
„    a  Minister  Resident     - 
„    a  Charg6  d'Aflfaires 

„    a  Secretary  of  the  Ist  Class  - 

„    a  Secretary  of  the  2d  Class  - 

„  an  Attach^   -        -        -  - 
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Appesdur,  No.  t. 

—  No.  23.  —  " 

Sir  A,  Buchanan  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  21  November.) 

My  Lord,  Madrid,  16  November  1860. 

Since  forwarding  to  your  Lordship  my  despatch  of  the  14th  instant,  ou  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  I  have  learnt  that  the  salary  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Rome  is  500,000  reals  of  vellon  a  year,  or  in  round 
numbers  about  5,000  /.  sterling,  instead  of  300,000  reals  of  vellon,  or  about  3,000  /.  ster- 
ling, as  stated  in  the  budget  of  1859. 

At  that  time,  the  Ambassador's  allowances  were  upwards  of  6,000  /.  a  year,  more  than 
half  being  the  proceeds  of  fees  on  the  petitions  of  Spanish  subjects  to  thq  I^ope  ("derechos 
de  preces"),  which  are  now  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  the  salary  of  the 
Ambassador  has  been  fixed  at  the  amount  of  that  paid  to  the  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

I  may  also  add,  that  all  the  sums  in  the  statement  enclosed  in  my  despatch  above 
referred  to,  are  calculated  in  round  numbers,  the  real  being  taken  at  100  to  the  poundb 
sterling,  whereas  the  pound  is  seldom  wortli  more  than  96  reals. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Andrew  Buchanan. 


SWEDEN    AND    NORWAY. 


—  No.  24.  — 


Mr.  Jemingham  to  Lord  J.  RusselL — (Received  2  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Stockholm,  26  December  1860. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch,  marked  Circular,  of  the  25th  of  October 
last,  which  reached  me  on  the  9th  ultimo,  I  have  llie  honour  to  inclose  the  documents 
which  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  Count  Manderstrom  respecting  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  this  Court 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  addressed  upon  the  subject  to  his  Excellency. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  (?.  5.  S.  Jemingham. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  24. 
Statement  of  the  Salaries  and  Organization  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office. 

Personnel.  Traitement  Annuel. 

Rdr.  Rmt.  de  Suhde. 

Le  Ministre  d'Etat  et  des  Affaires  Etrangores 24,000 

Le  Secretaire  en  Chef  (*<  Cabinetts  Secreteraren  ")    -         -         -         .  5,000 

Le  Chef  de  la  Direction  des  Consulats  et  Affaires  Commeroiales         -  4,500 

Le  Chef  de  la  Direction  des  Foods  et  de  la  Comptabilit6    .        -        -  4,500 

Le  Chef  de  la  Direction  des  Affaires  Politiques  ...         -  4,500 

L'Arcbiviste 3,500 

Le  Secretaire  en  premier         --------  8,500 

Lea  quatre  Premiers  Secretaires  en  second,  chacun    .        -        -        -  1,800 

Lea  trois  autres  Secretaires  en  second,  chacun  -----  J  ,000 

Observations. — ^Le  Ministre  des  AiFaires  Etrang&res  dispose  en  outre  d'un  hotel  en  partie 
nieubl6  aux  frais  de  I'etat. 

Le  erand  maitre  de  ceremonies  et  le  calligraphe  officiel  re^oivent  annuellement  des 
fonds  du  minist&re,  Tun  2,000  et  Tautre  600  riksdalers  riksmynt. 

Pour  etre  nomm^  secretaire  en  second,  il  faut  avoir  subi,  k  I'une  des  universites  de  Fetat^ 
Texamen  present  pour  les  employes  qui  entrent  dans  I'administration  civile.  H  n*existe 
pas  d'examen  special  pour  ceux  qui  se  vouent  a  la  carriJre  diplomatique. 

Le  sumumerariat  irayant  pas  lieu  au  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrangdres,  les  attaches  libres 
de  legation  sont  nomm^s,  par  preference,  secretaires  en  second,  et  ceux-ci,  k  leur^  tour^ 
secretaires  de  legation.     Pour  les  promotions  ulterieures  il  n'existe  pas  de  r^gle  generate. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  24. 
Statement  of  the  Salaries  and  Organization  of  the  Swedish  Diplomatic  Corps. 


Traitement 
Annuel. 


Grand  Bretagne : 

EnToy^  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire. 
Secretaire  de  Legation 
Chapelain  .        -        -        - 

France:  . 

'  EnToye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 
Pl^nipotantiaire. 

Secretaire  de  Legation 

Attache 

Chapelain 

Antriche:  , 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire  (en  m^me  temps 

accr^dite  h  Munich). 
Secretaire  de  Legation 
Attache       .        -        -        •         - 

Pmsse: 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 
Plenipotentiaire  (en  meme  temps 
accredite  k  Dresde  et  en  Mecklen- 
bourg). 

Secretaire  de  Legation 

Roisie: 

EnToye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire 
Secretaire  de  Legation 
Attache 

Banemarc : 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire. 
Secretaire  de  Legation 


Rdrs,  de 
Hambourg. 

16,000 

2,000 
1,000 


16,000 

2,000 

1,200 

760 


11,000 


1,200 
1,200 


8,000 

1,000 

16,000 

2,000 
1,200 


8,000 


1,000 


Traitement 
Annuel. 


Pays  B«8: 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 
Plenipotentiaire. 

Belgique: 

Ministre  Resident  (en  mSme  tempt 
accredite  k  Franefort-aor-Maine 
et  Wiesbade). 

Espagne : 

Ministre  Resident        ... 

Etats  Unis  de  TAmerique  do  Nord : 
Ministre  Resident         ... 

Portugal : 

Charge  d'Affaires  et  Consul  General 

Italic: 

Charge  d'Affaires  et  Consul  General 

Bresil: 

Charge  d' A£Faires  et  Consul  General 

Gr^ce: 

Charge  d'Affaires  et  Consul  General 

Hambourg : 

Charge  d'Affaires  et  Consul  General 

Turquie: 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire. 
Secretaire  de  Legation 
Drog^an    -        .        .        .         . 
Jeune  de  Langue-        .        •         . 
Chapelain  .         .        .        - 

Secretaire  du  Consulat 


Edr$.dB 
Hamboorg. 

8,000 
4,000 

4,000 

5,000 
3,500 

3,500 
4,000 
8,000 
2,000 

8,000 

1,200 

1,500 

400 

750 

500 


Cette  mission  g^re  en  meme  temps  le  Consulat  General  du  Roi  en  Turquie. 
poBsede  k  Constantinople  est  affecte  a  la  legation. 


L'h6tel  que  retat 


Observations  genirales. — Le  secretarie  de  legation  nomme  charge  d'affaires  pendant 
Tabsence  du  ministre  jouit  d'un  traitement  suppl^entaire  qui  varie  de  133  J  k  200  riksdalers 
de  Banque  de  Hambourg  par  mois.  Pendant  la  dur^e  de  son  interim,  il  cease  de  recevoir 
I'indemnite  de  table  et  de  logement  que  doit  lui  foumir  le  ministre,  d^  que  celui-ci  reside 
k  eon  poste. 

Le  port  des  lettres  et  depeches  teiegraphiques  officielles  est  rembourse  aux  l^ations. 

Le  charge  d'affaires  ou  le  secretaure  de  legations  est  bonifie  de  ses  frais  de  voyage, 
mais  ne  jouit  de  son  traitement  que  du  jour  de  I'arrivee  au  poste  respectif.  Par  contre,  le 
ministre  ne  revolt  pas  de  frais  de  voyage,  mais  compte  son  traitement  du  jour  du  depart. 
Une  allocation  de  4,000  k  6,000  riksdalers  de  Banque  de  Hambourg  lui  est  accordee  en 
frais  de  requipement 

La  retenue  a  effectuer  sur  le  traitement  d'un  fonctionnaire  diplomatique  absent  de  son 
poste  en  vertu  d'un  conge,  est  fixee,  le  cas  echeant,  en  consideration  des  motifs  de  ce  cong^. 
En  general  la  r^gle  est  etablie  que  les  frais  de  I'interim  seront  k  la  charge  de  celui  qui 

5 route  du  conge,  et  qu'un  ministre  ne  garde  son  traitement  integral  (les  mus  de  I'interun 
efalques)  que  pendant  trois  mois^  et  la  moitie  du  traitement  qui  les  mois  suivants. 
La  pension  d W  fonctionnaire  diplomatique  mis  en  retraite  est  regiee,  d'apr^s  la  duree 
de  ses  services,  sur  le  tarif  suivant : — 

Ministre  Plenipotentiaire   -        -        -        -    par  an,  de    800  k  1,500 

Ministre  Resident „  600  4  1,000 

Charge  d'Affaires „  600  4  1,000 

Secretaire  de  Legation       ....  „  300  i     600 

Le  tout  en  riksdalers  de  Banque  de  Hambourg. 

[N.  B. — Twelve  riksdalers  banco  equal  to  about  one  pound  sterling.] 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  24. 
List  of  the  Paid  Consulates  General  and  Consulates  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 


Aj^adlz,  No.  1. 


.AlaxAndrie 

Alger 

Alicante    • 

Arohangel 

Bahie 

Bilbao 

Buenos  Ayres    - 

Copenhague 

Dantzio    - 

Egypte     - 

OilHtiltar  - 

Hebingfors 

Liibec 

Malte       - 

M  aroo  (Tanger) 


New  York 
Rome 
Bofitook    • 
Smyrne     - 
Tunis 


CoDsalar  Gen^l  - 

Idem   -        - 

Idem   -        -  - 
Consulat 

Idem    -         .  - 

Idem   -         -  - 

Idem    -         -  - 

Consulat  General  - 
Consulat 

Secretaire  du  Consulat 
Consulat  General 

Idem  -         -  - 
Consulat 

idem   -         .  - 

Consulat  General  - 


Par  An. 


Rdr.  de  Banque  de 
Hambourg. 


Traite. 
ment. 


2,000 
2,000 


2,000 


Consulat 
Idem   - 
Idem   - 
Idem   - 
Idem  ' 


1,000 
1,000 
2,000 


1,000 
2,000 


Frais  de 
Bureau. 


1,000 
750 
760 
600 
600 
600 

1,500 

500 

750 
500 
750 
500 


600 
500 
760 
260 
1,600 


Observations. 


Le  titulaire  de  ce 
poste  dispose  en 
outre  de  Thdtel 
que  I'etat  poe- 
sdde  k  Tanger. 


L'Article  0  du  R^glement  oi-joint  concernant  le  service  oonsulaire  mentionne  les  droits  casuels 
que  les  consuls  pourront  pr^lever  d'offioe. 


SWITZERLAND. 


—  No.  25.  — 
Captain  Harris  to  Lord  John  RusselL—i^ReoevfeA,  15  November.) 

My  Lord,  Berne,  12  November  1860. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch^ 
dated  25th  October,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Coimcil,  requesting  them  to 
favour  me  with  information  on  the  various  points  referred  to  in  your  Lonlship's  Despatch 
with  respect  to  the  diplomatic  service  in  this  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  the  answer  which  I  have  received  from  the  Federal 
Council.  The  information  which  it  conveys  is  necessarily  of  a  meagre  kind,  as  there  is  no 
regular  diplomatic  service  in  Switzerland. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  Swiss  "Red  Book,**  containing  the  diplomatic  and 
considar  appointments,  and  also  copies  of  the  consular  regulations,  both  of  which  have  been 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  transmitted  with  their  despatch. 

Besides  the  two  missions  at  Paris  and  Vienna  alluded  to,  the  Swiss  Government  at 
present  employs  two  special  envoys,  M.  de  la  Rive  to  London,  and  M.  Tourte  to  Turin. 
M.  de  la  Rive  possessing  an  ample  private  fortune  has  handsomely  declined  receiving  any- 
thing beyond  the  current  expenses  of  his  mission.  In  the  case  of  M.  Tourte,  the  Federal 
Assembly,  during  its  late  session,  voted  him  a  salary  of  18,000  francs  as  charge  d'affitires, 
but  as  he  was  originally  nominated  envoy  extraordinary,  the  Federal  Government  are 
authorised  to  pay  hun  an  allowance  of  24  nrancs  a  day  during  his  mission  in  that  capacity, 
which  is  only  considered  as  temporary. 

In  carrying  out  your  Lordship's  instructions  that  I  should  make  any  observations  wluch 
my  experience  may  suggest  to  me  on  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  our  own  country,  I  feel  some  di£Sdence  in  expressing  my  opinion,  as 
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Appendix^  No.  1.    al^ough  I  have  eight  years'  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service,  I  have  never  filled  its 

L     *    *    subormnate  grades ;  but  having  spent  a  mreat  portion  of  my  life  abroad,  I  can  speak  with 

perfect  truth  of  the  high  position  which  the  British  diplomatic  corps  holds  in  the  esteem  of 
foreigners ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  the  smooth  and  efficient 
working  of  the  system  does  not  call  for  any  material  alteration.  I  will,  however,  briefly 
allude  to  subjects  which  I  have  occasionally  heard  discussed,  and  to  which  1  have  turned 
my  attention. 

An  alteration  suggests  it6elf  respecting  the  titles  of  heads  of  missions,  which  at  present 

five  rise  to  misapprehension  with  tnose  not  intimately  acquunted  with  diplomatic  forms ; 
ut  the  change  could  only  be  effected  with  the  concurrence  of  other  Courts.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  title  of  envoy  extraordinary  should  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  special 
mission,  the  word  being  used  in  its  natural  sense,  without  conferring  superior  rank. 
Ministers  divided  as  at  present,  in  two  classes,  plenipotentiary  and  resident 

I  think  it  would  be  iSedr  to  paid  attaches  of  long  standing,  for  whom  there  is  no  imme- 
diate opening  for  promotion,  that  secretaries  of  legation  should  be  divided  into  two  classes 
(the  French  nave  three),  and  that  after  five  years'  service  as  paid  attach^,  a  young  man 
should  obtun  the  rank  of  secretary  of  Icu^tion  of  the  2d  class,  and  after  three  years'  ser- 
vice in  that  erade,  that  of  Ist  secretarjr  of  legation. 

In  what  r^atcs  to  the  routine  and  dispatch  of  business,  I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage 
if  a  code  of  instructions,  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  consuls,  were  issued  to  each  mission, 
together  with  an  Appendix  (to  be  renewed  every  other  year)  embodying  the  circulars  at 
the  time  in  force  relating  to  the  current  routine.  To  the  Code  of  Instructions  I  would 
have  appended  notes  setting  forth  on  authority,  rules  for  etiquette  and  forms  of  corres- 
pondence ;  also  the  reco^ized  opinions  of  British  jurists  in  cases  likely  to  be  required  for 
reference  in  foreira  missions,  such  as,  for  instance,  what  confers  the  privilege  of  a  British 
subject,  British  descent,  &c.,  liability  to  military  service,  law  of  extradition,  marriages, 
domicile,  &c.,  &c. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  above  Code  and  Appendix  would  obviate  many  quid  pro 
guos  and  difficulties  abroad,  and  relieve  the  Foreign  Office  from  much  desultory  corres- 
pondence, more  especially  in  cases  where,  from  the  illness,  or  absence  on  leave,  of  the  chief 
of  the  mission,  its  Dusiness  is  for  the  time  in  less  experienced  hands. 

I  would  venture  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  a  valuable  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Hammond  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  in  1858,  Nos.  285, 
286,  that  attaches  should,  by  amendment  of  the  existing  Act  of  Parliament,  be  empowered 
to  legalise  documents,  a  mere  notarial  act.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  inconvenience  which 
occasionally  arises  from  the  absence  of  this  authority. 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  often  discussed  whether  Government  should  purchase  perma- 
nent residences  for  the  chiefs  of  missions,  instead  of  giving  an  allowance  for  house-rent. 

My  opinion  is,  that  in  every  case  the  l^ation  office  snould  be  in  a  central  position  of 
convenient  access  to  any  one  coming  on  business.  But  with  respect  to  the  residence,  I 
think  it  should  be  discretionary  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  whether  or  not  they 
should  purchase  one,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  may  widely  differ. 

In  some  capitals  it  has  been  found  difficult  for  a  Minister  to  meet  with  a  house  except  at 
an  exorbitant  rent,  and  in  such  cases  it  might  be  more  convenient,  as  well  as  advantageous 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  purchase  one.  But  in  other 
cities,  where  no  such  necessity  arises,  I  think  the  Minister  would  prefer  having  the  choice 
of  his  residence,  either  in  the  centre  or  suburb  near  the  country,  larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  his  requirements,  and  the  scale  of  his  private  fortune. 

I  would  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  "  extraordinary  expenses  "  of  the  legation.  I 
think  the  position  and  prospect  as  to  pension  of  the  heads  of  missions  are  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee to  the  Treasury  for  their  being  authorised  to  draw  bills  for  the  amount  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  quarter ;  subject  to  a  sum  being  checked  against  their  future  salary  where  a 
charge  is  not  considered  justifiable ;  the  same  system  being  pursued  as  at  present,  of 
requesting  permission  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  insertion  of  any  item  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  usual  form. 

At  present  a  considerable  delay  frequently  occurs  before  the  extraordinaries  are  audited 
and  repaid,  and  according  to  the  existing  system  the  Minister  is  advancing  no  small  amount 
of  money  for  the  public  service  from  his  private  means  throughout  the  year,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  circumstances  may  compel  him  to  borrow  it  with  a  payment  of  interest. 

My  experience  in  a  South  American  mission  induces  me  in  justice  to  those  so  employed, 
to  suggest  that  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  and  journey  to  the  place  of  residence  should,  on 
a  first  appointment,  be  defrayed  by  the  Treasury  in  a  separate  charge  from  the  sum  allowed 
for  the  outfit. 

Those  expenses  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  distance  inland  of  the  place  to 
be  reached.  In  my  case  they  amounted  to  500  L  before  I  was  settled  with  my  family 
in  Santiago  de  Chile.  To  meet  this,  as  well  as  outfit,  I  received  380  /. ;  ana  it  was 
necessary  to  have  every  article  of  furniture,  &c.,  sent  from  England,  with  the  alternative 
of  having  to  pay  twice  the  amount  in  Chile.  I  found  myself,  on  my  arrival  at  the  capital, 
saddled  with  a  debt  of  1,500  /.,  which,  considering  that  house-rent  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  dearer  there  than  in  England,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  discharging,  during  the 
five  years  that  I  held  the  post  of  charge  d'affaires  in  that  country. 

With  respect  to  those  South  American  missions,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  consider 
that  I  am  going  beyond  the  limits  of  this  despatch  in  suggesting  that  there  should  be  an 
attach^  appointed  to  the  principal  ones. 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding  the  anarchy  habitually  prevailing  in  most  of  them,  there  is  an  under     Appendix^Now  K 
current  of  civilization  and  development  of  commerce  which  may  at  no  very  distant  period  """• 

justify  the  appointment  to  them  of  diplomatic  agents  of  a  higher  rank«  The  appointment 
of  attaches  would  afford  training  for  filling  those  posts  hereafter,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
learning  fluently  the  Spanish  language,  ditficult  ot  acquirement  in  Europe,  and  which 
would  fit  them  lor  employment  at  Madrid,  or,  indeed,  from  the  similarity  ot  languages,  at 
Lisbon. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)        E.  A.  J.  Harris. 


Enclosure  in  No.  25. 
The  StoUs  Federal  Council  to  Captain  Harri$. 

Berne,  le  31  Octobre  1860. 

Le  Conseil  F6d6ral  a  eu  l*honneur  de  recevoir  avec  la  note  de  M.  I'Envoy^  Extraor- 
dinaire et  Ministre  Pl^nipotentiure  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  du  30  courant,  la  copie 
qui  y  ^tait  annex^e  d'un  extrait  d'une  d^p^he  de  sa  Seigneurie  le  Secretaire  d'Etat  pour 
les  Afiisdres  Etrang^res  du  Royaume  Uni  de  la  Grand  Bretagne  et  d'lrlande. 

Afin  de  satisfaire,  autant  qu'il  depend  de  lui,  aux  damandes  de  renseignements  que 
formule  cet  extrait,  le  ConseU  F^^ral  s'empresse  d'annoncer  k  son  Excellence  que  la  Suisse 
n'a  pas  de  corps  diplomatique  proprement  mt,  mais  que  dans  des  cas  particuliers  elle  choisit 
parmi  ses  magistrats  ou  d'autres  personnes  consid6r6es  ses  representants  pour  des  missions 
momentan^es. 

Elle  n'a  de  representants  permanents  qu'un  Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  P16ni- 

Sotentiaire  &  Paris,  avec  une  traitement  annuel  de  36,000  francs,  somme  avec  laquelle  il 
oit  faire  face  k  tons  les  firais  de  la  l^ation ;  par  contre,  faculty  lui  est  laissee  de  choisir 
lui-mSme  son  secretaire :  un  charge  d'affaires  k  Yienne,  qui  avec  un  traitement  annuel 
de  18,000  francs  doit  aussi  faire  face  k  tons  les  feds  de  la  legation,  payer  consequent 
par  aussi  son  secretaire  dont  le  choix  lui  est  egalement  laiss^. 

Pour  les  absences  que  ces  deux  representants  de  la  confederation  sont  dans  le  cas  de 
fiure  de  leurs  residences,  ils  sont  obliges  de  demander  des  conges  au  Conseil  Federal ;  en 
Tabsence  des  chefs  de  ces  deux  legations  (Paris  et  Vienne)  ce  sont  leurs  secretaires  qui 
soignent  les  affaires  courantes. 

Quant  au  corps  consulaire,  le  Conseil  Federal  ne  croit  pas  pouvoir  mieux  faire  que  de 
transmettre  ci-joint  i  M.  le  Ministre  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  un  exemplaire  de  FAn- 
nuure  Federal,  oik  se  trouve,  k  page  23, 1'etat  des  agents  et  consuls  de  la  confederation 
Suisse  il  retranger ;  ainsi  que  le  rerfement  qui  les  conceme,  du  1  Mai  1851,  lequel 
foumit  tons  les  renseignements  desirables  sur  leurs  attributions,  fonctions,  obligations,  privi- 
l^es,  benefices,  et  emoluments. 

Si  les  renseignements  ci-dessus  laissent  encore  quelque  chose  h,  desirer  sur  tel  ou  tel  point, 
le  Conseil  Federal  est  prSt  k  les  completer  d^s  que  ces  lacunes  lui  auront  cte  signaies,  et» 
en  attendant,  il  saisit,  &c. 

Au  nom  du  Conseil  Federal, 

(signe)     6?.  Frey-Herosee. 

Le  Chancelier  de  la  Confederation,  Schtess. 


TURKEY. 


—  No.  26.  — 

Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  22  February.) 

My  Lord,         ...  Constantixiople,  9  February  1861. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  despatch,  marked 
Circular,  of  the  25th  of  October  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  copy  of 
a  note  from  his  Highness  Aali  Pasha,  which  has  only  just  reached  me,  stating  the  conditions 
on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  ^e  diplomatic  service  of  the  Porte,  and  the  regulations 
relating  to  that  service  generally. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Henry  L.  Bulwer. 
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Enclosure  in  No.  26. 

Aali  Pasha  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer. 

M.  TAmbassadeur,  Sublime  Porte,  le  5  Fevrier  1861. 

En  me  rendant  au  desir  exprime  par  votre  Excellence  au  nom  de  son  Gouvemement, 
je  m'empresse  de  lui  communiquer  les  informations  suivantes  sur  le  service  diplomatique 
du  Gouvemement  Imperial. 

Le  Gouvemement  Imperial  ne  fait  aucune  distinction  de  classe  ni  de  religion  pour 
choisir  le  personnel  du  service  diplomatique.  Les  seules  conditions  auxquelles  on  est 
admis  dans  ce  service  sont,  la  nationalite  Ottomane,  Fhonorabilite,  et  la  capacite.  Lorsque 
ces  trois  qualites  sont  diiement  constatee  chez  I'aspirant,  il  est  admis  dans  run  des  bureaux 
de  la  Sublime  Porte  a  titre  de  sumumferaire.  En  travaillant  dans  ces  bureaux  le  jeune 
employ^  se  forme,  et  le  Ministre  Imperial  appreeiant  sous  tous  les  rapports  son  z^le  et  sa 
capacite,  il  est  attache  a  ime  mission  diplomatique  avec  le  titre  d'attacne  ou  celui  de  Secre- 
taire, selon  le  plus  ou  le  moins  d'aptitude  dont  il  a  fait  preuve. 

Les  grades  de  service  dans  les  missions  diplomatiques  sont  les  suivants ;  ambassadeur, 
envoye  extraordinaire  et  ministre  plenipotentiaire,  ministre  resident,  charge  d'affidres, 
conseiller^  premier  secretaire,  second  secretaire^  attache.  La  seule  base  adoptee  pour  les 
promotions  c'est  la  capacite. 

Les  rapports  des  membres  d'une  mission  avec  leur  chef  sont  bases  sur  Tob^issance 
absolue.  Le  chef  de  la  mission  a  le  droit  d'exercer  le  contr61e  le  plus  etendu  sur  la  con- 
duite  de  ceux  qui  sont  places  sous  ses  ordres  en  tant  qu'elle  touche  au  caractere  dont  ils 
sont  revCtus. 

Les  devoirs  de  conseiller  consistent  k  seconder  le  chef  de  la  mission  dans  toute  I'etendue 
de  son  ressort 

La  redaction  des  pieces  est  de  la  competence  des  secretaires.  Les  attaches  sont  charges 
de  la  copie,  de  la  mise  au  net,  et  de  Penregistrement  de  la  correspondance.  Les  devoirs 
des  drogmans  sont  de  traduire  les  pieces  en  Turc,  et  de  faire,  si  le  besoin  Texige  et  si  le 
chef  de  la  mission  les  en  charge,  des  communications  verbales  de  sa  part  aux  autorit^  locales 
et  aux  ministres  etransers  ses  collS^es. 

Les  emoluments  afioues  aux  missions  k  Tetranger,  sous  forme  d'appointements  fixes 
annuels,  sont : — 

Pour  les  AmbcLssades. 

Piastres. 

L'ambassadeur  a  titre  d'appointements  personnels        -        -        -  360,000 

A  titre  de  depenses  oflGicielles      -------  270,000 

Le  conseiller     ----------  52,800 

Le  premier  secretaire         .-------  39,600 

Le  secretaire     ----------  21,120 

L*attache 12,320 

Pour  les  Ligations  de  2m€  Ordre. 

L'envoye,  a  titre  d'appointements  personnels        .        -        -        -  180,000 

A  titre  de  dfepenses  omcielles     -------  240,000 

Le  premier  secrfetaire         --------  39,600 

L'attachfe 19.800 

Pour  les  Ligations  de  Zme  et  ^me  Ordre. 

Le  ministre  resident  ou  le  chargfe  d'affaires,  i  titre  appointements 

personnels     -----                  -.-.  120,000 

A  titre  de  dfepenses  officielles     -        -                 _        .        -        -  60,000 

Le  secrfetaire    ---         -------  26,400 

En  sus  de  ces  allocations  restent  a  la  chaise  du  tresor  Imperial,  k  la  condition  d'une 
autorisation  prealable  de  la  part  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  le  loyer  de  Thotel 
de  la  mission,  ainsi  que  les  depenses  extraordinaires  necessitees  par  les  bals  et  diners 
diplomatiques,  par  I'achat  et  I'entretien  du  mobilier  de  la  mission,  &c  &c.  Tous  les  frais 
de  poste  et  de  tfelfegraphe,  tout  secours,  frais  de  route  accordfes  par  la  mission  a  tout  sujet 
de  f'empire  dans  Tindigencc,  restent,  sans  devoir  6tre  prealablement  autoriscs,  a  la  charge 

du  trfesor  Imperial.  ^  .      ,  ,  .  ,       ^    t_     iiv 

Quant  aux  divers  membres  de  la  naission  ils  sont  loges,  noums,  edaires,  et  chauffes  aux 

frais  de  leur  chef.  ^         •.#•  •    s      1      <l  •  1 

Lea  conges  sont  accordfes  sur  une  demande  motivee  adressee  au  Mimstdre  ImpfenaL 
Une  somme  dfefinie  prise  sur  les  emoluments  du  titulaire  est  alloue  k  celui  qui  le 

remplace  provisoirement  comme  charge  d'affaires. 

La  pr^seance  est  rfeglfee  actuellement  de  la  maniSrc  suivante :— Pour  les  ambassadeurs ; 

Londres,  Paris,  Vienne.     Pour   les  envoyfes ;    Petersbourg,  Berlin,  Teh6ran.     Pour  les 

chargfes  d'affaires ;  Turin,  Ath^nes.  1    ,*•  •    x     j      a  ixi.- 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  rapports  entre  les  missions  diplomatiques  et  le  Mimstere  des  Aifeures 

Etrangeres 
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Etrangeres  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  permutations,  les  chefs  et  les  membres  des  missions    Appendix,  No.  l . 
sont  amnis  indistinctement  a  occuper  des  postcs  en  rapport  a  leur  grade  dans  les  divers  — — 

departements  du  Gouvemement  Imperial.  Quant  aux  pensions  accordees  aux  chefs  des 
missions  en  cas  d'une  cessation  temporaire  ou  definition  ae  service  actif,  cette  pension  de 
retraite  est  fixee  pour  les  ambassadeurs  a  7,500  a  10,000  piastres ;  pour  les  envoyfe  Sl 
5,000  piastres  ;  pour  les  ministres  residents  ou  charges  d'affaires,  k  1,000  a  3,000  piastres. 

Je  vous  prie,  &c. 
^  (signe)         AalL 


UNITED    STATES, 


—  No.  27.  — 

Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  8  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Washington,  24  December  1860. 

I  THINK  that  the  enclosed  memorandum,  with  the  documents  which  accomj>any  it,  will 
furnish  completely  the  information  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Unitea  States, 
which  I  was  directed  to  procure  by  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of  Hie  25th  October 
last 

I  am  unexpectedly  compelled  to  put  off  sending  your  Lordship  my  observations  on  the 
diplomatic  service  of  Great  Britain  until  next  week.  I  trust  that  your  Lordship  will 
psu-don  the  delay. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        Lyons. 


Enclosure  in  No.  27. 

Memobandum  req[iecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States. 

[N.B.  In  addition  to  the  infcNrmation  afforded  by  the  United  States  Crovemment, 
further  details  have  been  embodied  in  this  memorandum  derived  from  various  sources,  but 
principally  from  tiie  documents  enumerated  in  the  following  list : — ^^  Personal  Listructions 
to  Diplomatic  Agents;"  Circular  of  June  1,  1853;  "Instructions  to  Secretaries  of 
Legation;''  and  "Act  to  regulate  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  systems  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  tiie  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
does  not  constitute  a  profession ;  and  consequentiy  that  on  many  of  the  points  no  informa- 
tion can  be  derived  mun  it] 

Question  1*    The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic 
service? 

A.  None. 

Q.  2.  The  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected  ? 

A.  From  no  particular  class. 

The  ministers  from  the  United  States  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  are  generally 
men  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  or,  at  all  events^  in  elections.  They  are 
often  men  who  have  been  Senators  of  tiie  United  States,  have  held  high  office  in  tibe 
Federal  Government,  or  have  been  Governors  of  their  respective  States.  They  have  very 
commonly  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  their  political  occupations. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Party  politics  and 
electioneering  services  are  supposed  to  be  very  much  considered  in  making  the  selections ; 
previous  service  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  or  experience  of  foreign  countries,  not  at  all. 

Q.  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness  ? 

A.  None* 

No  inquirer  seems  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a  man  appointed  to  a  diplomatic  post  has  a 
knowledge  either  of  French  or  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  to  reside. 
In  fiict,  American  diplomatists  are  not  often  acquainted  with  any  foreign  language. 

Q.  4.  The  allowaocefl  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service  ? 
A.  None. 
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■Appendix,  No.  1.  Q.  5.  The  gradations  in  the   service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  take 
phice? 

j4.  None,  properly  speaking.  There  are  the  two  grades  of  ministers,  plenipotentiary 
and  resident,  ana  a  secretary  to  each  mission  filled  by  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  A  law 
has  recently  been  passed,  allowing  secretaries  to  ministers  resident,  but  they  hare  never, 
except  in  one  case,  been  appointed. 

Thfe  grades  in  actual  use  appear  to  be : — 

1.  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary* 

2.  Minister  resident 

3.  Secretary  of  legation. 

4.  Assistant  secretary  of  legation,  but  this  officer  only  allowed  for  the  legations  in 
London  and  Paris. 

The  appointment  of  attaches  would  seem  to  be  prohibited  by  the  33rd  section  of  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Act  (page  31)* 

Appointments  in  all  grades  are  generally  held  but  for  a  short  time ;  previous  servioe 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  a  ground  for  reappointment,  nor  is  service  in  a  lower 
grade  regfu*ded  as  ^giving  any  clium  for  promotion  to  a  higher. 

Q.  6.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chancery  ? 

A.  There  is  no  diplomatic  chancery. 

There  is,  however,  of  course,  an  office  (more  or  less  regularly  constituted)  at  each 
legation.  At  the  ordinary  legations  there  would  be  only  one  diplomatic  officer  in  it,  the 
secretary  of  legation.  In  London  and  in  Paris  there  would  be  two,  the  secretary  and  the 
assistant  secretary. 

The  instructions  to  secretaries  (paragraph  2)  prescribe  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
them  in  the  following  terms: — 

^^  It  will  be  your  duty  to  transcribe  and  despatch,  as  well  the  letters  or  communications 
of  the  minister  to  whomsoever  addressed  upon  the  affidrs  o^  the  legation,  and  to  record  the 
flame  in  books  for  that  purpose,  to  be  left  m  the  legation,  as  all  ms  despatches  and  com- 
munications to  his  own  Government,  and  to  tiiat  to  which  he  is  accredited ;  to  make  and 
send  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  when  necessary  or  required,  and  to  record  those  despatches 
and  communications  likewise  in  suitable  books,  to  be  carefully  preserved  witii  the  archives 
of  the  legation. 

**  It  will  be  your  duty,  moreover,  habitually  to  attend,  during  the  usual  hours  of 
business,  at  the  office  of  the  legation,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  duties  above 
prescribed  as  for  that  of  preparing  passports  for  American  citizens  occasionally  requiring 
them,  and  of  answering  any  otiier  official  a|^plications  of  your  fellow-citizens  or  others.  As 
the  seal,  cypher,  records,  books,  and  archives  of  the  legation  are  always  supposed  to  be 
under  your  unmediate  care  and  superintendence,  all  due  care  and  method  will  be  expected 
on  your  part  in  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  ihem." 

Q.  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the 
legation? 

Q.  8.  The  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  ? 

A.  See  printed  instructions  to  secretaries  of  legation  (paragraph  1). 

The  substance  of  the  instructions  on  these  heads  is,  that  the  minister  should  be  courteous 
to  the  secretary,  that  the  secretary  should  fulfil  with  alacrity  the  instructions  of  the 
minister,  and  show  him  respect  without  servility. 

Q.  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  of  missions  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  10.    The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chief  and    several  members,   whether 
arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up 
the  house  ? 
A»  All  emolument  is  by  salary ;  a  small  allowance,  not  exceeding  500  dollars  (about 
102  /.  12*.),  for  office  rent. 

Q.  11.  Outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 

A.  No  outfit.  Travelling  expenses  allowed  under  limitations  of  Act  of  1856  (page  12, 
8.  8). 

The  limitation  in  the  Act  is  as  follows :  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation, 
V  except  from  the  time  when  he  shall  reach  his  post  and  enter  upon  his  official  duties,  to 
the  time  when  he  shall  cease  to  hold  such  office,  and  for  such  time  as  he  shall  be  actually 
and  necessarily  occupied  in  receiving  his  instructions,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  and  in 
making  the  transit  between  the  place  of  his  residence,  when  appointed,  and  his  post  of  duty 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  period  of  his  official  service,  for  which  he 
ahslly  in  all  cases,  be  allowed  and  paid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned.'' 
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N.  B. — "  Compensation  ^  is  used  in  the  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  in  the  United  States,  to    Appendix,  No.  1. 
signify  "  salary."  — 

The  practice  appears  to  be,  that  a  diplomatic  servant  receives  payment  for  the  expenses 
of  his  journeys  in  going  to  his  post  and  in  finally  returning  from  it;  and  that  his  fuU 
salaJy  begins  about  30  days  before  he  sets  out,  and  continues  until  he  reaches  his  home, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  mission ;  the  time  for  the  two  journeys  being  of  course  limited. 

Q.  12.  The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each 
mission? 

A.  No  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  without  special  leave  of  the  State  department 
,See  instructions  to  ministers  enclosed. 

However,  "  Expenditures  incurred  for  postage,  stationerv,  necessary  and  customary 
presents  to  the  menial  attendants  of  public  mnctionaries,  at  the  presentation  of  the  diplo- 
matic agents,  and  on  other  established  occasions,  will  form,  under  the  head  of  ^Contin- 
gencies of  the  Legation,'  a  separate  charge  in  the  accounts  of  ministers." 

Cases  for  the  preservation  of  the  archives  and  blanks  for  passports  are  other  items  of 
charge  specifically  stated  to  be  allowed ;  as  also  are  three  foreign  newspapers  to  each 
legation. 

A  list  of  articles,  not  allowed  to  be  charged  for,  is  inserted  in  the  instructions  (page  13). 

Q.  13.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on 
leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 

A,  No  system  of  leave.  Every  case  decided  by  the  department  on  its  own  grounds. 
Deduction  of  jsalary  for  leav^  of  absence  regulated  bv  Act  of  1856. 

The  Act  provides  (page  19,  s.  19)  that  no  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  *^be 
absent  &om  his  post  or  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  a  longer  period  than  10  days  at 
any  one  time  without  the  permission,  previously  obtained,  of  the  President,  and  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  any  such  absence  in  any  case  except  cases  of  sickness." 

In  fact,  the  di})lomatic  servants  of  the  United  States  hold  their  appointments,  in  general, 
for  so  short  a  period  that  the  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  leave  of  aosence  can  be  required 
or  wished  for. 

Q.  14.  The  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the 
absence  of  ministers  ? 

A.  See  Act  of  1856.  A  secretary  of  legation  becoming  charg6  d'affidres,  ad  interim y  is 
entitled  to  a  salary  equal  to  one-half  of  that  established  for  the  minister  at  the  post;  but 
he  does  not  while  charge  d'affaires  receive  any  part  of  his  own  salary  as  secretary  of 
legation.        , 

If  a  consular  officer  be  authorised  to  perform  diplomatic  functions,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  diplomatic  officer  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  appointed,  he  is  entitled  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  his  consular  salary,  the  salary  allotted  to  the  secretary  of  legation  in  the 
same  country.    {See  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Act,  page  13,  sections  10  and  11.) 

Q.  15.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ? 

A.  No  special  relation,  but  a  general  subordination;  ministers  having  a  right  to  suspend 
consuls,  and  refer  their  action  to  the  department. 

The  instructions  to  diplomatic  agents  lay  down  the  following  rules  (page  10) : — 

**  Consuls  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  under  the  direction  of  tlie  minister  or  char^6 
d'affiures  of  the  United  States  in  the  country  where  they  respectively  reside,  and,  in  the 
transaction  of  their  official  duties  they  can  only  address  the  Government  of  such  coimtry 
through  that  officer.** 

'^  Diplomatic  agents  will  maintain  such  correspondence  with  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States  m  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited  as  they  may  deem  conducive  to  the 
public  interest ;  and,  in  case  a  vacancy  should  require  tne  appointment  of  a  person  to 
perform,  temporarily  tiie  duties  of  a  consulate,  such  appointment  may  be  made  by  the 
minister  or  char^6  d'affieiires,  with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  Government" 

By  the  Act  ot  1856,  s.  12 — "  That  no  consular  officer  shall  exercise  diplomatic  functions, 
or  hold  any  diplomatic  correspondence,  or  relation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in, 
with,  or  to  the  Government  of  die  country  to  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  or  any  odier 
country  or  Government,  when  there  shall  be  in  such  country  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  authorised  to  perform  diplomatic  functions  therein,  nor  in  any  case,  unless  expressly 
authorised  by  the  President  so  to  do." 

Q.  16.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of 
every  grade  ? 

A.  No  special  rules  of  precedence. 

Q.  17.  The  interchange  of  persons  between  these  services  ? 
A,  None. 

Q.  18.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during 

temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ? 
A.  None. 
No  pensions  are  given  by  the  United  States  for  service  either  in  diplomatic  or  any  other 
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Appendix,  No.  i.    ofEoea.     In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  official  appointments  are  held  for  so  short  a  time  by  the 
"^"^  same  individuals  that  the  instances  are  few  in  which  a  pension  could  with  reascm  begranted. 

Q.  1 9.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  foreign  department 
as  regards  interchange  of  employment  ? 

A.  None. 


—  No.  28.  — 

Lord  Lt/ons  to  Lord  J,  Russell. — (Received  16  January  186L) 

My  Lord,  Washington,  28  December  18«0.. 

With  my  immediately  preceding  Despatdi  I  had  the  honour  to  txBnflmit  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  information  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  whidi  was 
called  for  by  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of  the  25th  of  October.  I  now  proceed, 
in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  orders,  to  lay  before  you  some  observations  which  my  own 
experience  has  suggested,  respecting  the  working  and  constitution  of  tiie  diplomatic  service 
of  Oreat  Britain.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  1  will  arrange  them  under  the  heads  spe- 
cified in  your  Lordship's  Despatch: — 

1.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  inta  the  diplomatic  service ;  the 
class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected. 

It  requires,  perhaps,  practical  experience  of  diplomacy  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  d^ree 
to  which  the  consideration  that  a  diplomatist  enjoys  in  almost  all  foreign  countries,  and^ 
consequentiy,  his  usefulness  depends  upon  the  position  which  he  is  beheved  to  hold  in 
society  in  his  own  country. 

If  the  progressive  increase  in  the  expense  of  living  all  over  the  world,  or  (as,  perhaps,  I 
should  rather  call  it)  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money,  be  not  followed  in  due  time  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  nominal  value  of  the  salaries,  there  will  be  few  diplomatic 
appointments  which  a  man,  without  private  fortune,  will  be  able  to  hold  with  o(Hnfort  and 
respectability. 

i 

2.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  candidates  for  the  dipbmatic  service  undergo 
as  a  test  of  fitness.  , 

^  I  doubt  whether  any  advantage  would  be  derived  from  attempting  to  test,  by  examina- 
tion, anything  more  than  that  the  candidate  for  the  diplomatic  service  possesses  tiie  acquire- 
ments absolutely  necessary  sine  quibus  non.  For,  wnether  or  no  success  in  a  competitive 
or  in  a  very  severe  exanunation,  be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a  man's  making  a  good 
public  servant  in  an  office  at  home,  it  affords,  I  think,  a  very  inadequate  test  of  his  fitness 
for  diplomacy.  Neither  the  habits  nor  the  intellectual  qualities  which  ordinarily  belong  to 
a  student  are  those  most  suited  to  diplomacy.  The  faculty,  which  is,  perhaps,  chiefly 
called  into  play  in  an  examination  is  that  of  making  a  great  exertion  of  memory  at  a  given 
time  and  for  a  given  time ;  in  fact,  tiie  faculty  of  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge with  a  view  to  the  examination  and  of  remembering  it  during  the  examination.  The 
power  of  making  such  efforts  of  memory,  if  it  continued  to  exist,  might,  no  doubt,  be  some- 
times useful  to  a  diplomatist,  but  it  is  not  a  faculty  which  he  would  often  have  occasion  to 
exercise.  The  distinctive  fimction  of  a  diplomatist  is  to  carry  on.political  business  by  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  foreign  statesmen.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  commu- 
nioations  between  nations  satisfEu^torily  by  writing  alone  which  is  the  primary  reason  for 
maiBtaining  representatives  abroad.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  man's  power  of  writing 
upon  real  business  may,  no  doubt,  be  tested  by  examination ;  but  an  examination  can  be 
but  a  very  imperfect  criterion  of  a  man's  capacity  to  transact  business  by  personal  inter- 
course. The  faculty  of  influencing  others  by  conversation  is  the  qualification  peculiarly 
necessary  to  a  diplomatist. 

To  this  end,  besides  higher  qualities,  quickness  of  observation,  readiness  in  reply,  tact, 
and  even  good  manners,  are  far  more  useful  than  much  learning. 

3.  The  gradations  in  tiie  service  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  takes  place. 

An  alteration  in  the  designations  of  the  junior  members  of  missions  mi^ht,  perhaps,  be 
in  some  respects  desirable.  I'heir  present  designations  tend  to  place  them  m  a  less  advan- 
tageous position  than  men  holding  corresponding  offices  in  foreign  lections.  He  titie  of 
secretary  is  now  given,  I  tiiink,  m  almost  all  fordffn  services  to  aU  the  junior  members  of 
missions,  except  impaid  attaches.  Consequentiy,  the  simple  titie  of  secretary,  without  any 
additional  distinction,  as  borne  by  the  secretaries  to  Her  Majesty's  missions,  is  held  to 
imply  ratiier  that  tiie  man  who  bears  it  is  not>  than  tiiat  he  is,  the  first  subordinate  officer 
of  the  legation.  In  the  same  manner,  the  second,  third,  and  other  officers  of  a  fbrei^ 
legation,  who  all  bear  the  titie  of  secretaries,  are  looked  upon  as  higher  in  rank  than  tie 
correspondii^  officers  in  British  legations,  who  have  no  other  titie  than  that  of  attach^. 
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Triffing,  but  neTertfaelesa  yexatiouB^  qnestionB  of  etiquette  sometimes  arise  from  lliese    Appendix,  No.  i. 
^nrcumBtances.     I  have  even  known  cases  in  which  the  first  subordinate  oflScers  of  foreign  — 

legations  have  asserted  that  the  unmeaning^  title  which  some  of  them  bear,  of"  Counsellor  of 
Legation,"  gives  them  precedence  over  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  legation.  It  might, 
St  all  events,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  harmony  in  the  chanceries 
•of  -Ae  embaseies  and  larger  legations,  if  the  first  paid  attach^,  who  ought  to  exercise  con- 
siderable control  over  his  subordinates,  had  the  title  of  second  secretary,  or  some  other 
designation  which  would  give  him  a  superiority  to  them  in  official  rank. 

With  regard  to  promotion,  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  that  it  should  be 
bestowed  upon  tiie  most  meritorious  men,  but  that  those  who  are  candidates  for  it  should 
be  thoroughly  convinced  thatt  it  is  by  merit  that  they  will  obtain  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  important  t^at  it  should  be  felt  that  demerits  are  a  bar  to  promotion. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  fettering  his 
discretion  in  tlie  matter  by  laymg  down  any  positive  rules;  such,  for  instance,  as  establish- 
ing a  minimum  length  of  service  in  a  lower  grade  as  a  qualification  for  promotion  to  a 
higher.  It  might,  perhaps,  however  be  possible  and  desirable  to  devise  a  plan  for  bringing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  men  in  the  lower  grades  more  regularly  and  more  accurately 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

With  a  view  Doth  to  the  efficiency  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  just  treatment  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  it,  I  think  that  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy  inclusive, 
promotion  should  be  given  by  regular  steps,  and  that  the  cases  should  be  very  peculiar 
indeed  in  which  a  man  should  pass  over  a  step,  or  receive  an  original  appointment  to  any 
but  the  lowest  grade. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  experience  in  the  profession  is  always,  cceteris  paribus,  a 
snuid  advantage  to  men  in  the  highest  diplomatic  posts.  Even  in  those  posts  a  familiar 
Knowledge  of  official  usages,  and  even  of  chancery  routine,  is  a  great  help  towards  con- 
ducting the  business  quickly,  smoothly,  and  efficiently.  But  to  constitute  a  useful 
subordinate  officer  these  qualifications  are  absolutely  indispensable.  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  freedom  of  choice  as  regards  the  posts  ot  chiefs  of  missions,  it  would  be, 
on  tJiat  account,  e^ecially  necessary  to  ensure  the  possession  by  the  subordinates  of  pro- 
fessional experience. 

4.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chancery. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  these  duties  defined  by  minute  regulations.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  specification  complete  or  applicable  to  the  various  circumstances 
fffiecting  the  business  of  legations  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  the  great  differ- 
iOnces  in  the  number  of  subordinates  belonging  to  or  present  at  each  respectively.  So  far 
as  the  attaches  are  concerned  scarcely  anyming  seems  required  in  addition  to  the  conclud- 
ing direction  contained  in  the  despatches  by  which  their  appointment  is  announced,  that 
'^  me  Minister  shall  employ  them  in  the  business  of  the  legation  in  whatever  way  he  may 
deem  most  beneficial  for  Her  Majesty's  service." 

The  question  of  the  functions  to  be  discharged  by  the  secretaries  of  legation  is  not  quite 
so  simple.  A  secretary  of  legation  has  the  great  advantages  towards  fitting  himself  to 
take  temporary  charge  of  the  mission,  which  are  afforded  by  a  residence  in  the  country. 
Having  access  to  the  archives,  he  has  the  means  of  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  business  which  passes  through  the  chancery.  If  he  be  (as  he  ought  to  be)  upon 
friendly  and  confidentisJ  terms  with  his  chief,  he  has  opportunities  of  obtaining  from  nim 
much  more  complete  information  on  the  important  political  business  than  can  be  acquired  • 

by  a  mere  perusal  of  official  papers.  He  has,  besides,  to  prepare  periodical  reports  upon 
commerce,  finance,  &c.  So  far  his  opportunities  and  his  duties  are  plain  enough.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  easy  to  assign  to  the  secretary  of  legation  such  a  share  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
legation  as  shall  insure  liis  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of  it.  By  custom, 
and  recently  by  written  regulations,  he  appears  to  be  exempted,  at  all  events  in  the  larger 
legations,  from  the  trouble  of  managing  the  chancery  business  and  from  the  labour  of  copy- 
ing. Such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  find  such  work  for  him  as  shall  render  his  regular 
attendance  at  the  chancery,  or  his  strict  observance  of  office  hours,  important  either  in  his 
own  eyes  or  in  those  of  his  chie£  For  very  often  the  interposition  of  an  intermediate 
officer  between  the  chief  and  the  chancery  would  be  simply  a  cause  of  delay  and  incon- 
venience. 

In  an  ordinary  legation,  the  chief  has  generally  time  not  only  to  decide  upon  what  is  to 
be  done,  but  to  execute  his  decisions  himself,  in  all  that  goes  beyond  mere  chancery  work. 
He  writes  the  drafts  of  all  letters  himself;  he  transacts  in  person  all  the  business  which 
is  carried  on  by  interview.  An  intermediate  officer  would  have  little  more  to  do  than 
to  carry  drafts  to  the  chancery  to  be  copied  for  signature,  and  to  bring  the  copies  back  to 
be  signed. 

5.  The  relations  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the 
mission. 

Circumstances  have,  I  think,  of  late  years  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  intercourse  between 
chiefs  of  missions  and  their  subordinates.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  the  chief,  and 
the  secretaries  standing  aloof  from  each  other  altogether,  and  towards  the  attaches  being 
little  more  to  the  chief  than  mere  copying  clerks.  This  is,  I  think,  on  all  accounts  to  be 
regretted.     It  diminishes  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  mission.     It  has  a  still  more  dis- 
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Appendixy  No.  i.    advantageous  effect  upon  the  diplomatic  education  of  the  junior  membere.     Mere  chancery 

work  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  training  to  which  a  diplomatist  should  be  subjected.     The 

written  papers  whicn  pass  through  a  chancery  record  results  ratiier  than  the  means  by 
which  they  are  obtained. 

The  proper  mode  of  managing  diplomatic  affairs  can  hardly  be  acquired  but  by  expe- 
rience, or  by  personal  and  confidential  int>ercourse  with  those  who  actually  manage  them. 
A  subordinate  would  of  course  learn  much  more  by  being  occasionally  employed  in  confi- 
dential and  semi-official  business  than  by  copying  despatches.  It  would  probably  be  better 
and  more  convenient  for  a  chief  to  trust  to  his  official  subordinates  for  information  than  to 
seek  from  otiiers  any  which  his  subordinates  had  equal  means  of  obtaining  for  him.  It  is 
undoubtedly  most  useful,  as  a  means  of  education,  tibat  the  subordinates  should  seek  infor- 
.  mation  for  their  chief,  and  thus  not  only  obtain  useful  knowledge,  but  also  cultivate  tiie 
faculties  of  watchfulness  and  discretion.  It  is  of  no  trifling  advantage  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  habits  and  manners  useful  in  their  profession,  that  the  subordinates  should  take 
part  in  doing  Tas  it  is  called^  the  honours  of  the  minister's  official  house,  and  in  the  other 
social  duties  wnich  are  material  to  the  successful  management  of  a  mission. 

The  change  which  appears  to  be  gradually  taking  place  in  the  position  and  employment 
of  the  junior  members  of  legations  results,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  general  cluuige  of 
manners,  or  what  may  be  called  the  Rowing  tendency  towards  independence ;  partly  from 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  salanes,  which  renders  the  chiefs  less  able  to  be  hospitable 
to  tiieir  subordinates ;  partly  from  tiie  chiefs  having  less  voice  than  formerly  in  selecting 
them ;  partly  from  the  great  increase  of  routine  business,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
attaches,  in  active  missions,  have  littie  time  for  other  than  chancery  work. 

I  confess  I  can  suggest  but  a  very  partial  remedy.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  to 
themselves  which  the  change  has  produced,  such  chiefs  as  hold  important  missions,  and 
can  afford  it,  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  private  secretaries.  I  think,  that  by  making 
this  a  regular  diplomatic  appointment,  it  might  be  rendered  almost  certain  that  in  the 
embassies  and  larger  missions  one,  at  least,  of  the  subordinates  would  be  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  situation  for  obtaining  a  good  diplomatic  education.  I  think,  too,  that  by 
such  an  arrangement  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  chiefs  would  be  increased,  and  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  system  be  promoted. 

The  chief  of  an  embassy  or  large  mission  might  be  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  of  attaches  in  tiie  service,  a  private  secretary,  in  the  same  way  that  a  Governor 
General  selects  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  officers  in  tiie  army.  The  selection  having  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  individual  selected  would  be  added  to  the  ordi- 
nary staff  of  tiie  mission.  It  would  be  understood  that  he  should  discharge  duties*  similar 
to  those  of  a  private  secretary  in  a  Secretary  of  State's  office  in  England,  and  perhaps,  in 
some  degree  also  those  of  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  Government  house  m  a  great  colony.  Aa 
a  general  rule,  he  would  live  with  the  minister  as  a  member  of  his  familv.  He  would  not 
be  liable  to  be  taken  from  his  special  duties  to  work  in  the  chancery,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  well,  in  order  to  render  it  easy  for  ministers  of  small  private  means  to  have  such  an 
assistant,  that  a  small  salary  should  be  attached  to  the  office,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  material.  The  appointment  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  given  as  an  original  entry  into 
the  profession,  otherwise  ministers  might  be  tempted  to  use  it,  in  the  way  of  patronage,  to 
bring  in  a  friend  or  relation,  or  might  bestow  it  upon  men  who  had  not  seriously  embraced 
diplomacy  as  a  profession.  Facility  having  thus  been  given  for  ministers  to  provide  them- 
selves witii  men  occupying  a  proper  professional  and  social  position,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  private  secretary,  it  mi^ht  be  forbidden  that  any  man  not  regularly  in  the  profession 
•  should  bear  the  title  of  attache,  wear  the  uniform,  or  be  allowed  to  appear  in  any  manner 

as  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  establishment. 

The  designation  "  private  secretary**  should,  perhaps,  be  avoided,  as  it  is  generally  held 
abroad  to  imply  a  somewhat  inferior  position  in  society. 

6.  The  control  the  chief  of  the  mission  can  exercise  over  the  subordinates. 

A  chief  in  the  British  diplomatic  service  has  very  small  means  of  enforcing  discipline. 
A  sense  of  duty  and  propriety,  and,  I  may  add,  gentlemanlike  habits  and  manners,  appear 
generally  to  suffice  to  make  the  subordinates  respectful  to  their  chief,  and  to  induce  tbem 
to  give  a  fair  share  of  their  time  and  attention  to  their  official  duties.  In  a  gross  case  of 
insubordination,  misconduct,  or  negligence,  the  chief  would,  I  suppose,  have  3ie  resource 
of  reporting  the  offender  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  unless  such  a  report  drew  down 
upon  the  culprit  some  verv  severe  mark  of  displeasure,  its  effect  would  be  to  increase 
ratiier  than  to  diminish  insubordination.  His  being  merely  removed  to  another  post  might 
be  a  reward  rather  than  a  punishment.  If  such  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  probable 
result,  a  complaint  to  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  a  most  ineffectual  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  so  unlucky  as  to  be  stationed  at  a  post  not  regarded  as  a  pleasant  residence. 
Probably  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  a  more  thorough  control  over  the  attaches 
would  be  to  make  their  promotion  in  a  greater  degree  dependent  upon  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  their  chiefs.  Custom  has,  I  think,  rendered  the  control  of  tiie  cniefs  over 
the  secretaries  much  less  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  secretaries  were  more  regularly 
employed  in  the  daily  work  of  the  legation. 

7.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  or  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  oi  missions. 

In  some  foreign  services  the  subordinates  have  a  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  house  of 
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the  chief  as  members  of  his  familj,  or  to  receive  from  him  an  allowance  to  provide  for  their   Appendix,  No.  1. 
own  lodging  and  food.     The  design  of  the  regulation  was  probably^  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  — 

the  chief;   to  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  him   and  his  subordinates,   ana  to 
prevent  the  estrangement  and  other  inconveniences  to  which  I  have  adverted  above.     The 

Eractical  effect  where  the  first  alternative  is  taken  iq)pear8  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.^  The 
ospitality,  which,  when  voluntary,  is  a  great  bond  of  union  and  cause  of  intinuicy, 
appears,  when  compulsory,  to  be  a  source  of  repulsion,  if  not  of  discord.  The  system 
seems  to  lead  to  daily  bickerings,  and  to  disputes  about  trifles,  degrading  to  both  parties. 
It  would,  indeed,  seldom  he  enmirable,  unless  the  chief  selected  himself  the  subordinates 
who  are  to  be  inmates  of  his  house.  Its  consequences  are  so  disagreeable,  that  the  alter- 
native of  giving  the  subordinates  money  to  provide  for  themselves  is,  I  believe,  generally 
adopted. 

8.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on  leave 
entails  any  deduction  of  salary. 

The  regulations  in  the  British  service  are  framed  entirely  with  a  view  to  prevent  too 
much  leave  being  taken.  This  is  no  doubt  the  evil  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
which  it  requires  most  vigilance  to  guard  against.  Cases  do,  however,  occur  of  the  con- 
trary extreme,  of  diplomatists  taking  too  little  leave.  A  knowledge  of  foreign  countries 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  a  diplomatist :  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  his  own ;  that  he  should  truly  represent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his 
own  Government  and  countrymen.  But  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  from  time  to  time  return  home,  and  remain  there  for  a  not  inconsiderable 
period.  It  must,  however,  often  happen,  that  a  British  minister  can  hardly  afford  to  take 
leave  of  absence  and  incur  the  loss  of  half  his  salary,  as,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
travelling  and  of  living  in  England,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  keep  up  some  establishment 
abroad. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  natural  tendency  is  to  apply  for  leave  too  often,  and  for  too 
long  periods ;  but  1  believe  that  the  other  side  of  the  case  needs  also  to  be  considered. 
A  minister  who  has  been  a  certain  number  of  years  abroad  should,  I  think,  be  allowed 
to  return  home  for  a  fixed  time  upon  his  whole  salary,  and  be  very  strongly  encouraged 
to  do  so.  ^  ^ 

A  junior  member  of  a  mission,  'vjhen  present  at  his  post,  cannot  apply  for  leave,  except 
through  his  chief.  I  think  this  regulation  should  be  extended  to  applications  for  exten- 
sion of  leave  made  by  a  junior  member  when  already  absent  from  his  post.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  Secretary  of  State  can  possess  such  minute  information  of  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  each  mission  at  any  moment  as  to  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
leave  of  an  individual  can  be  extended  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service, 
or  injustice  to  those  who  must  do  his  work,  and  remain  abroad  until  he  returns  to  his 
post. 

9.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

I  sustain  some  inconvenience  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  Her  Majesty's  legation  in  the 
United  States  from  the  want  of  a  settled  rule,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  settled  practice,  with 
regard  to  the  correspondence  between  consulates  and  the  mission  to  which  they  are  subor- 
dinate. I  find  in  Her  Majesty's  consuls  in  this  country  all  that  I  can  desire  of  respect  to 
my  office  and  to  myself  personally,  and  of  deference  to  my  views  and  wishes.  From  several 
of  them  1  derive  very  valuable  information  and  assistance.  But  a  general  rule  to  be 
observed  by  all  with  regard  to  their  correspondence  with  the  legation  seems  to  be  very 
much  wanted.  For  instance,  some  seem  to  think  they  are  never  called  upon  to  write  to 
me  officially,  except  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  such  as  one  in  which  an  application  to 
the  Federfii  Government  is  required.  Some  appear  to  write  only  when  they  <Ustrust  their 
own  judgment,  and  wish  to  be  relieved  from  responsibility.  Some  seem  to  think  it 
correct  to  follow  up  a  case  for  some  time,  under  instructions  from  me,  and  then,  in  the 
middle  of  it,  to  apply,  with  or  without  informing  me,  for  instructions  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Some,  when  I  write  to  them  for  a  report  on  a  particular  subject,  to  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  information  from  other  sources,  deem  it  proper  to  send  their  reports  separately 
to  the  Foreign  Office  themselves.  Some,  I  believe,  address  despatches  in  substance  the 
same  to  your  Lordship  and  to  me  simultaneously.  Some  send  me  copies  of  despatches 
which  they  write  to  your  Lordship.  Some,  I  suppose,  write  political  despatches  to  your 
Lordship,  which  I  know  nothing  about.  Almost  the  only  form — which  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  adopted  by  no  one — is  that  contemplated  by  paragraph  8  of  the  Consular  Instructions, 
by  which  the  consul  is  directed  to  keep  Her  Majesty's  minister  regularly  and  fully  informed 
01  certain  matters, "  and,  whenever  it  may  appear  to  him  essential  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  be  directly  informed  of  the  subject  of  his  communications  to  Hei 
Majesty's  minister  to  transmit  copies  of  them  to  the  Foreign  Department" 

I  have  not  considered  tiie  paragraph  in  the  consular  instructions  to  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
warrant  my  enjoining  the  consuls,  by  my  own  authority,  to  adhere  to  it  on  all  occasions ;  for 
the  subjects  of  the  corresj>ondence  to  which  it  refers  are  specially  mentioned  in  it,  and  I 
have  apprehended  that  to  insist  upon  its  being  applied  to  all  correspondence,  not  purely 
conunercial  or  consular,  mi^ht  be  considered  an  attempt  on  my  part  unduly  to  extend  mv 
own  authority.  It  is  true  tnat  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  no  other  correspondence  either  with 
the  Foreign  Office  or  with  the  mission  ('except  that  on  exclusively  conunercial  or  consular 
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Appeiidia(,.Ko.  i.    matters)  is  anywhere  mentioned  in  the  instructions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  established 
—  pzactice  (at  all  events  in  these  States)  appears  to  be  opposed  to  fcJlowing,  in  any  corre- 

spondence whatever,  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  para^rajm. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  objects  to  be  aim^  at  in  drawing  up  regulations  relative 
to  the  correspondence  of  consuls  with  the  Queen's  minister  in  the  country  in  which  ihey 
reside  should  be  the  following : — 

rirst.  To  insure  the  minister's  being  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  important  matters 
occurring  in  the  several  consular  districts,  and  in  particular  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  themselves. 

It  will  generally  be  proper  that  much  more  detailed  information  should  be  sent  to  the 
minister,  whose  whole  attention  is  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  particular  country,  than  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  time  must  be  devoted  in  due  proportion  to  the  affairs  of  every 
foreign  country  with  which  Great  Britain  has  any  concern.  It  is  for  the  minister  to  sift 
and  winnow  the  information,  to  test  its  accuracy  by  reports  from  other  quarters ;  to  con- 
sider its  relative  importance  from  the  central  point  of  view  which  his  position  at  the  capital 
affords ;  and  finally,  to  transmit  it  in  such  proportions,  and  in  such  a  fonn,  as  may  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  estimate  the  true  state  of  things  in  the  space  of  time  which  he 
can  afford  to  give  to  the  particular  point  In  short,  if  the  consul  write  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
State  all  that  he  ought  to  write  to  the  minister,  he  will  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
a  great  deid  too  much.  K  he  write  to  iiie  minister  only  as  much  as  he  ought  to  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he.  will  write  to  the  minister  a  great  deal  too  little. 

Secondly.  The  regulations  should  provide  for  the  minister's  knowing  precisely  what  the 
consuls  write  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  knowing  it,  if  possible,  in  time  to  comment 
upon  it. 

A  minister  can  hardly  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  he  receives  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  behave  not  an  accurate  knowledge  oftheinformation  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  A  Secretary  of  State  can  hardly  determine  what  value  to  place  on  the 
minister's  reports,  unless  he  know  whether  the  minister,  when  he  wrote  them,  was  or  wafi 
not  acquainted  with  anything  in  the  consular  despatches  which  may  appear  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  suDJect. 

with  a  view  to  saving  time  and  trouble  at  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the 
repetitions  of  the  same  tMng,  which  are  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  minister  writing  in 
ignorance  of  what  is  reported  b^  the  consuls.  Nor  is  it  a  wholly  insignificant  matter  of 
omcial  oonvenience  that  the  minister  should  be  able  to  refer  specifically  to  previous  com- 
munications on  a  given  subject  by  date  and  number,  instead  of  by  mere  allusion  to  their 
contents. 

A  third  point  which  appears  worthy  of  consideration  is,  the  maintenance  of  such  a  degree 
of  subordination  of  the  consulates  to  the  mission  as  may  ensure  the  policy  of  Her  Miyeaty's 
Government  being  carried  out  with  consistency  and  unity  of  purpose. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  each  consul  should  be  made  as  fully  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  the  minister  is.  The  consul  can  seldom 
have  the  means  of  fully  estimating  the  effect  which  any  particular  act  may  have  upon  the 
general  policy  pursued  by  his  Grovemment.  Unless  he  be  effectually  under  the  control 
of  the  mmister,  he  may  unwittingly  interfere  with  the  success  of  an  important  n:^otiatio]i9 
of  the  particulars  of  which  he  cannot  be  informed. 

Lastly.  The  regulations  should  be  so  framed  as  to  shield  the  consul  from  the  temptation 
of  postponing,  or  leaving  to  be  discharged  by  inferiors,  his  proper  duties,  while  he  is 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  reputation  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  writing  clever  poIiti(»l 
despatches. 

If  a  consul  devote  himsdf  to  political  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office,  he  vrill  be 
apt  to  provide  materials  for  it  by  engaging  in  political  business,  and  this  cannot  but  lead 
to  confeion  and  difficulties  of  many  Idnds.  A  man  who  aims  at  employing  himself  in  the 
management  of  high  political  concerns  will  be  likely  to  despise  the  more  humble,  diongli 
very  important  duties  which  properly  belong  to  the  consular  office. 

The  objects  which  I  have  mentioned  might  be  carried  out  by  enforcing  the  observanoe 
of  the  existing  regulation,  and  requiring  consuls  to  make  their  political  communicationff  to 
the  Foreign  Office  copies  of  despatches  to  the  minister.  It  would  be  only  necessary  to 
add  a  clause  directing  them  to  inform  the  minister  whenever  they  sent  home  such  copes. 

The  objects  might  also  be  obtained  in  great  measure  by  directing  tiie  consuls  to  forward 
to  the  minister,  unmediately,  copies  of  all  despatches  which  tiiey  might  write  to  "ttie 
Secretary  of  State.  This  is  what  (being  doubtful  of  the  extent  to  which  tiie  other  rule  is 
held  to  be  in  force)  I  have  requested  several  consuls  in  this  country  to  do.  A  jnraetioal  dis- 
advantage which  might  be  the  consequence  of  adopting  this  plan  universally,  wcmld  be 
that  the  minister  would  be  likely  to  receive  but  tardy  information.  The  copies  wouM 
seldom  be  sent  to  him  imtil  after  the  originals  had  been  despatched  to  liie  Foreign  Officse ; 
and  a  consul  who  was  engaged  frequenSy  in  political  correspondence  wift  the  Seoretazy 
of  State  wotdd  be  apt  to  look  upon  his  commumcations  with  tiie  misnon  as  a  -very 
secondary  matter.  He  would  be  lime  disposed  to  do  more  "for  tiie  nmiister  thim  to  seai 
him  (probably  somewhat  tardily)  copies  of  the  despatches  to  the  higher  authority. 

K  any  rule  were  now  to  be  established,  the  exercise  of  great  vigilance  by  tibe  Foragn 
Office  would  probably  be  required,  especially  at  first,  in  order  to  reprove  aad  repren 
attempts  to  violate  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  consulates,  such  as  those  in  colonies  at  a  gfreat  distance  finooa 
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the  mother-counlarjj  to  which  the  obBervations  which  I  have  yentored  to  make  can  have  no    Appeadixp  JIo«  u 
application.  — 

Id  The  interohaiige  of  persons  between  the  diplomatic  and  oonfiolar  sendee* 

I.  think  that  the  more  distinct  the  two  services  are  kept,  the  more  efficient  each  wQl  be. 
My  experience  entirely  confirms,  the  evidence,  on  tins  subieok  siven  by  Mc  Tliider  Seoretaiy 
'Pa^nuxnA  to  the  Committee  online  Consular  Service  (Blue  JBook  pi^e  73^  Questions  757 
to  759 ;  pa^e  74^  Questions  764  to  767).  I  iJiink  that  honours  and  remwds. should  be  open 
to  consuls,  but  that  thejr  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  them  in  their  proper  profeasioBi,  and 
bgr  like  diaehai^e  of  duties,  within.  tJb^ir  own  pcoper  ^ere. 

11.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  oSLoera. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  better  to  leave  this  point  of  precedence  undetermined  as  it  is  at 
present.  To  give  consuls  a  fixed  right  of  precedence  over  the  junior  members  of  legations 
might  often  lead  to  inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases  to  questions  aflecting  the  subordina- 
tion of  consulates  to  legations ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  consuls  by  a  settled  rule  below 
attaches  might  be  mortifying  to  the  consuls,  and  would  in  many  cases  be  hardly  consistent 
with  a  fair  consideration  of  their  relative  age  and  length  of  service,  or  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  their  ftinctions.  I  think  it  better  that  the  distinction  should  continue  to  be 
one  of  kind  (so  to  speak)  rather  than  of  degree. 

To  establish  a  regular  scale  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services 
might  have  the  incidental  disadvantage  of  establishing  by  analogy  a  fixed  precedence 
between  the  diplomatic  and  naval  and  military  services.  This  would,  I  think,  be  likely 
to  place  the  members  of  all  the  services  occasionally  in  awkward  positions.  In  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  scale,  the  precedence  appears  to  adjust  itself  with  remarkable  ease  and 
convenience  to  ciroumstances.  Custom  and  common  sense  have  establisbed  the  rule  tiiat 
the  chief  of  Her  Majesty's  mission  takes  precedence  of  all  British  subjects  within  the 
eountry  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  tins  seems  to  be  all  that  is  desirable  to  settle. 

Your  Lordship  will  gather  from  tiie  nature  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have  ventured  to 
snbmit  for  consideration,  tiiat  I  do  not  regard  any  great  change  in  the  present  regulations,  - 
or  any  considerable  addition  to  them,  as  desirable.  I  should  be  glad,  however,  that  the 
existing  regulations  should  be  rendered  more  accessible.  They  are,  I  suppose,  contained 
m.  circulars  and  instructions  issued  from  the  Forei^  Office  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  40  years.  I  doubt  whether  a  complete  collection  of  tiiese  circulars  is  to  be  found  at 
any  mission.  They  might  be  consolidated,  or  at  all  events  such  of  them  as  are  regarded  as 
still  in  force,  might  be  reprinted  in  a  consecutive  series.  Any  circulars  issued  m  fiiture 
to  modify  them  or  add  to  them,  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  regular  numbered 
series,  to  be  kept  at  hand  for  reference,  and  separate  from  tiie  general  correspondence 
at  the  several  legations. 

I  am,  perhaps,  hardly  an  impartial  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  profession  to  which  I  have 
been  devoted  nearly  for  21  years.  I  feel,  however,  bound  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced tiiat  the  diplomatic  system  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  exists  at  present,  works  well,  as 
compared  with  any  standard  which  I  can  conceive  of  as  actually  existing;  that,  as 
compared  with  what  I  have  seen  of  the  diplomacy  of  foreign  countries,  it  woriss. remark- 
ably well. 

I  have,  8cc. 
(signed)         Lyons. 


WURTEMBERG  AND  BADEN. 


—  No.  29.  — 
Mr.  Gordon  to  Lord  John  RusselL — (Received,  6  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Stuttgardt,  31  December  1860. 

I  HAVE  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lorddiip's  Circular  Despatch,  dated  the  25tii 
nltimo,  conveying,  to  me  your  Lordship's  desire  to  receive  from  me  any  suggestions  and 
information  which  I  may  have  to  offer  upon  the  present  constitution  and  wx)rWng,  or  for 
the  improvement  of  Her  Majesty's  Dipkunatic  Service. 

I  beg  leave,  in  compliance  with  the  above  infonnation,  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  tiie 
enclosed  memorandum  of  such  alterations  in  the  existing  regulations  of  the  service  to  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  as  appear  to  me  on  many  accounts  io  be  expedient  for  tiie 
efficiency  of  the  service,  and  in  order  that  the  Queen's  diplomatic  servants  should  be 
treated  with  the  justice  and  consideration  whifeh  the  members  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
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Appendiz,  No.  i.     public  service  enjoy,  and  of  which,  in  many  respects,  we  are  at  present  deprived,  from  want 

....i^  of  niecessary  ana  well-defined  rules,  and  from  the  arbitrary  powers  which  are  exercised 

therefore  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  system  which  consequently 

regulates  the  service,  and  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  altered  at  almost  each  successive 

change  of  Govemment» 

On  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  Despatch  likewise,  in  compliance  vrith  your  Lordship's 
frirther  instructions,  I  addressed  to  the  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  Grovemments,  the  note  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy,  requesting  information  from  them  respecting 
their  diplomatic  service,  and  with  regard  to  the  points  indicated  in  your  Lordship's 
Despatcn. 

I  nave  received  from  the  Baden  Government  the  reply  and  enclosures  now  forwarded, 
but  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  transmit  the  German  text  of  the  long  memorandum, 
.  and  its  annex,  of  which  the  latter  consist. 

The  Wurtemberg  Government  has  as  yet  returned  no  answer  to  my  application. 

I  have,  &C. 
(signed)         G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  29. 


Memobandum  of  Alterations  desirable  in  the  existing  Hegulations  of  Her  Majesty's 

Diplomatic  Service. 

Lord  John  Russell's  Circular  Despatch  of  25  October  1860,  calls  for  any  observi^- 
tions  which  the  experience  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  tiiem 
in  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Great  Britain,  as  also 
any  suggestion  for  its  improvement  wmch  may  occur  to  them. 

The  whole  life  of  the  undersigned  since  boyhood  has  been  spent  in  the  Queen's  diplo- 
matic service,  extending  over  a  period  of  28  years,  during  which,  with  very  littie  excep- 
tion, he  has  resided  abroad  at  different  stations,  in  tiie  performance  of  the  duties  of  toe 
various  posts  to  which  he  has  had  tiie  honour  to  be  appointed  in  the  different  ranks  of 
unnaid  attach^,  paid  attach^,  secretary  of  legation,  charg^  d'affairs,  minister  plenipotentiary, 
ana  envoy  extraordinary.  * 

The  subject  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  circular,  therefore,  of  25th  October  last,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  a  new  one  to  him,  and  the  different  points  referred  to  and  recommended 
below,  for  consideration  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  have  from  time  to  time,  and  many 
of  them  for  a  very  long  period,  pressed  themselves  upon  his  conviction  as  most  desirable 
modifications  of  the  present,  in  many  respects,  arbitrary  and  fluctuating  system  of  the 
British  diplomatic  service. 

The  points  in  question,  and  which  the  undersigned  now  ventures,  with  every  deference, 
and  in  obedience  to  Lord  John  Kussell's  invitation,  to  recommend  very  strongly  to  his 
Lordship's  favourable  consideration,  in  the  event  of  a  new  system  of  regulations  for  the 
diplomatic  service  being  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  divide  themselves  into 
four  heads: — 

I.  The  position  and  claims  of  attach^  and  their  future  designation. 

IL  With  regard  to  salary,  allowances,  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  leave  of 
absence. 

III.  Information  to  Chiefs  of  Missions  as  to  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 

Government. 

IV.  With  regard  to  amalgamation  of  Foreign  and  Consular  with  the  Diplo- 

matic Service. 

I.  The  position,  claims,  and  future  designation  of  attaches. 

1.  It  appears  to  be  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the  public  service,  and  of  plain  justice  to 
the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic,  as  of  every  other  service,  themselves  (especiiBdly  since 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations^,  that  there  should  exist  no 
rank  of  the  public  service  without  its  mir  remuneration.  Tne  fact  also  is  that,  witii  the 
exception  of  that  of  unpaid  attach^,  none  such  does  exist.  Even  the  naval  cadet,  a  child 
of  13  or  14,  receives  his  pay  in  money,  besides  other  fdlowances.  Why,  then,  should  the 
attach^  be  unpaid ;  and  particularly  when  it  is  considered  how  uncertain  their  promotion 
always  must  be,  and  how  expensive  are  the  conditions  of  the  life  they  must  lead  ?  The 
efficiency  6f  the  service  also  seems  to  require  that  attaches  should  haye  such  a  stake  in  tiie 
service  as  would  furnish  their  chiefs  witii  that  authority  over  them  which  it  is  impossible 
ihey  can  now  generally  possess,  but  which  their  drawing  public  pay  would  certainly  give 
to  the  latter. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  title  fand  office  of  unpaid  attach^  be  abolished, 
and  that  tiiese  officers  be  in  future  designated  third  secretaries,  or  second  secretary  lieu- 
tenants. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  title  of  paid  attach^  will  of  necessity  in  such  case  also  be  done  away  with,  and  AppendltrNo.  iJ 
these  officers  will  oe  entitled  second  secretaries,  or  first  secretary  lieutenants.  — - 

3.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  attaches,  when  they  draw  a  public  salary, 
lahould  not,  like  other  public  servants,  be  appointed  by  commission,  or  at  least  by  a  docu- 
ment equivalent  to  a  warrant,  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  by  a  mere  lettfer  or 
despatch  to  the  person  appointed,  and  another  to  his  diplomatic  chief  abroad  conveying 
the  same  information  f  nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  time  of  service  necessary 
for  constituting  the  right  to  a  pension  should  not  commence  with  the  period  when  a  gentle-  * 
man  enters  the  diplomatic,  as  well  as  any  other  public  service ;  and  if  attaches  were  for 
the  future  appointed  by  commission  or  warrant,  one  of  the  causes  alleged  for  the  pension 
service-claim  not  dating  from  such  appointment  would  of  itself  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  attachfo  be  appointed  by  commission,  or  at  least 
by  warrant,  and  that  their  claims  to  pensions  date  from  their  entry  into  the  service,  and 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  a  new  scale  for  pensions,  to  be  drawn  up  in  consequence* 

11.  With  regard  to  change  of  Post,  Salary,  Allowances,  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Pensions,  and  Leave  of  Absence. 

1.  No  change  appears  requisite  in  the  present  system  of  altering  the  destinations  of  the 
junior  members  (attaches)  of  the  service.  Formerly-  they  used  to  be  left  for  far  too  long 
a  time  at  the  same  post ;  for  instance,  the  undersigned  remained  nearly  seven  years  as 

£Aid  attach^  at  Bio  ae  Janeiro.    But  of  late  years,  attaches  have  been  moved  about  more 
equently  and  regularly,  so  as  to  gain  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  several  relations 
and  conditions  of  various  different  countries. 

Secretaries  of  legation  are  still,  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  left  too  long  at  the  same  post. 
Mr.  Edgcumbe,  who  retired  on  his  pension  only  last  year,  was  21  years  at  Hanover. 
Mr.  Barnard  has  been  35  years  at  Dresden  and  the  smaller  Thuringian  Courts.  But  with 
respect  to  officers  of  this  rank,  whom  want  of  opportunity,  interest,  or  even  special  talent, 
may  prevent  advancing  higher  in  their  profession,  it  appears  that  more  regard  should  be  paid 
to  their  circumstances  and  wishes  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  attaches.  Secretaries  of 
legation  are  often  married  men,  and  to  move  them  often,  except  for  the  distinct  benefit  of 
the  service,  would  be  both  disadvantageous  to  it  and  cruel  to  them. 

As  regards  ministers  and  envoys,  the  undersigned  ventures  to  think  that  the  rule  of 
removing  them  from  post  to  post  should  still  be  maintained  as  normal,  but  should  in  their 
case  be  considerably  modifiea. 

In  order  to  obtain  any  influence  in  any  country,  or  to  attain  to  such  a  knowledge  of  its 
condition  and  policy,  and  the  tendencies  and  feelings  of  its  population  generally,  as  well 
as  of  the  ruling  classes  and  government  as  may  be  of  any  use,  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  man  should  pass  some  time  amongst  them.  Social  intercourse  and  the  power 
of  mixing  with  and  studying  the  population  and  institutions  of  the  country  where  he  is 
accredited  go  very  far  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  a  diplomatic  agent,  and 
these  cannot  be  established  within  a  few  months'  time. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  ministers  and  envoys  should,  as  a  nile,  be  left  longer  at  their 
posts  than  the  junior  members  of  the  service,  on  strictly  public  grounds.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  which  render  this  system  necessary  also  in  simple  justice  to  such  functionaries 
themselves.  With  one  or  two  exceptions.  Her  Majesty  does  not  provide  lodgings  at  the 
public  expense  for  Her  diplomatic  agents.  The  expense,  therefore,  to  a  minister  of  esta- 
blishing himself  suitably  is  often  very  great,  and  is  far  from  sufficiently  covered  by  the 
allowances  made  at  a  change  of  post. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  diplomatic  service  that  those 
belonging  to  it  are  not  able  to  draw  their  salaries,  like  the  members  of  other  services,  on 
the  quarter-days,  but  must  wait  three,  four,  or  even  six  weeks,  according  to  the  activity  of 
their  Foreign  Office  agents,  or  of  the  chief  clerk,  before  they  can  touch  their  salaries^ 
occasioning  in  the  case  of  chiefs  of  missions  the  necessity  of  their  either  taking  up  money 
at  their  foreign  bankers  at  high  interest,  or  drawing  on  their  private  resources  for  that 
interval. 

It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended,  as  a  change  in  the  present  system,  at  once  mani- 
festly quite  easy,  and  which  would  give  great  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  service,  that  they  be  authorised  to  draw  for  their  salaries  on  quarter-days 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Foreign  Office  agent. 

The  bill  drawing  for  the  salary  would  fully  supply  the  place  of  the  present  certificates 
of  residence,  so  far  as  these  prove  their  being  in  life  is  concerned ;  and  in  case  of  absence 
from  their  post,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  them  as  for  the  chief  clerk  to  make  the  necessary 
deductions,  and  the  latter  officer  would  always  be  able  to  exercise  the  power  of  Control. 

3.  The  undersigned  ventures  upder  this  head  to  direct  Lord  John  Russell's  attention  to 
the  amount  of  the  present  scale  of  diplomatic  salaries ;  and  whilst  strongly  deprecating 
any  diminution  in  them,  should  such  be  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  urge  the  expediency  of  their  being  in  some  instances  increased  on  account  of  the 
excessively  augmented  rate  of  living  at  all  foreign  capitals,  and  the  increased  luxury  and 
necessity,  therefore,  for  diplomatic  agents  at  least  to  follow  the  example  set  in  this  respect 
by  the  natives  of  the  country  where  they  are  resident. 

It  is  believed  that  the  scale  of  allowances  made  to  diplomatists  on  a  change  of  post  is 

fixed  and  regulated,  but  it  is  not  a  public  one ;  and  it  is  submitted,  as  very  expedient  for 
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Appendix^  No.  i.    the  gatisfaction  of  all,  that  this  scale  should  be  open  to  the  knowledge  (^  all  Her  Majesty's 
'•  diplomatic  sel'vants. 

4.  It  is  recommended  as  only  just,  and  in  analogy  with  tiie  rule  in  other  branches  of  the 
public  service,  particularly  since  the  great  increase  of  correspondence  of  late  years,  diat 
me  expense  of  stationery  for  official  purposes  should  form  one  of  the  items  of  office  allow- 
ances, and  tiiat  such  sum  as  might  be  considered  right  should  be  fixed  for  this  purpose  and 
allowed  to  be  charged  annuaUy  in  the  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  each 
legation,  according  to  the  amoimt  of  correspondence  on  an  average  occurring  there. 

5.  The  necessity  which  exists  at  every  Continental  station  of  sending  to  the  post  for 
and  with  the  letters  to  or  from  Her  Majesty's  legations  abroad,  two  or  three  times  daily,  as 
^kke  forei^  post-offices  will  not  undertake  tp  send  by  their  postmen  the  closed  post-bag 
which  it  18  necessary  for  a  legation  to  have  for  conveying  its  correspondence  to  and  from 
the  post-office,  together  with  tJie  requisitions  for  messengers  occasioned  by  the  passport 
service,  occupy  at  every  legation  very  much  of  the  time  of  one  or  more  servants ;  and  it 
appes(Ts,  ijierefore,  very  reasonable,  and  would  conduce  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  if  a  legation  messenger  were  allowed  to  every  mission,  as  in  fact  is  the  case  in 
most  of  them«  There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  why  some  missions  should  not  possess 
Jtiiis  privilege. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  every  chief  of  mission  be  authorised  to  appoint  suck 
a  messenger,  at  such  wages  as  may  be  ripfat  under  the  circumstances,  and  which  should  be 
tjharged  quarteriy  in  the  extraordmary  disbursements. 

6.  The  Order  of  the  Bath  is  now  conferred  by  the  Queen  much  oftener  than  used 
ibimerly  to  be  the  case  upon  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants,  and  it  would  seem  to 
.be  a  mistake  for  a  Sovereign  or  Government  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
ike  natural  feelings  of  our  humanity  place  at  their  disposal  with  reference  to  honourable 
rewards,  either  for  long-continued  and  faithful  services,  or  for  special  merits  on  particular 
ocx^asions* 
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only  to  express  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found  possible  to  make  pensions  absolutely 
claimable  after  certain  conditions  of  service,  and  not  merely  conferable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

8.  The  rules  for  granting  leave  of  absence  to  the  junior  members  of  the  service  have 
lately  formed  the  subject  of  precise  relation.  It  would  appear  that  ministers  and  other 
•ohiefs  of  missions  are  treated  in  this  respect  unjustly  and  with  hardship.  According  to 
present  regulations  a  minister  cannot  leave  his  post  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  even, 
although  called  home  by  private  business  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  him,  widiout 
having  one-half  of  his  salary  dailv  deducted  from  his  receipts.  In  this  deduction  the 
house  rent  allowance  is  not  included,  on  the  manifestly  just  ground  that  the  house  must 
oontinue  to  be  paid  for,  and  cannot  be  given  up  &r  a  month  or  two.  But  why,  then,  are 
;not  the  other  expenses  incident  to  a  large  establishment  also  considered  to  be  on  a  similar 
footing,  and  allowed  for  accordingly  ?  The  servants,  for  instance,  cannot  be  discharged 
for  a  &w  weeks,  we  will  suppose.  The  horses  cannot  be  sold,  and  if  the  minister  goes  home 
inerely  on  business,  his  family  may  be  left  behind,  so  that  all  the  expenses  of  his  establish* 
ments  are  continued.  No  other  public  servant  in  the  whole  range  of  service  is  so  hardly 
treated  in  this  respect;  and  the  undersigned  begs  to  urge  strongly  on  Her  M^'esty'a 
Oovemment  the  expediency  and  mere  justice  of  permitting  some  alteration  and  allevia- 
tion in  the  present  very  oppressive  regulations  in  this  respect.  The  undersigned  would 
even  waive  the  very  evident  right  wmch  a  minister  ought,  like  other  public  servants  to 
have,  of  coming  home  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  his  acquaintances  and  friends  without 
deduction  of  salary ;  nay,  even  the  advantage  which  such  visits  at  home  must  necessarily 
he  of  to  the  public  service,  by  maintaining  m  the  breasts  of  the  Queen's  representatives 
abroad,  national  and  patriotic  feelings  and  ideas ;  but  he  would  earnestly  plead  for  the 
claim  which  the  chiefs  of  missions  have,  in  common  with  others,  at  least  to  return  home 
on  business  annually,  if  necessary,  for  a  short  period,  say,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  month, 
without  any  deduction  from  his  salary.  The  only  difficufey  would  be  the  necessary  re- 
muneration to  the  charg^  d'affiiires  in  the  absence  of  his  chief;  but  as  the  deduction  of 
one-half  of  the  salary  in  cases  of  prolonged  absence  exceeds  generally  the  charg6  d'affiures 
xJlowancc,  this  would  probably  provide  funds  sufficient  to  cover  such  expenditure. 

III.  Information  to  Chiefs  of  Missions  as  to  Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Majesty's 

Govermnent 

The  undersigned  has  constantly  found  it  to  be  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  that  of  late  years  so  little  information  has  been  ffenerally  considered  neces- 
jsary  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  chiefs  of  me  smaller  legations,  with 
respect  to  tne  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  the  language  which  it  may  be 
desirable  these  diplomatic  agents  should  hold  on  the  various  questions  of  interest  which 
have  so  frequently  arisen,  and  must  still  continue  to  do.  The  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  often  referred  to  and  sought  for  by  the  sovereign  to  whom  a  British  diplo- 
matist is  accredited,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  by  one  of  his  coUeagueB, 
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regarding  events  or  measures  of  general  interest  abroad^  and  it  is  both  embarrassing  and  AppBndlSi  Mb.  s^ 
disadvantageous  to  the  credit  and  influence  of  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  to  be  . 

obliged,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  to  express  total  ignorance  on  such  points,  or  to  be 
reduced  to  give  replies  derived  only  from  his  own  views  or  information.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected also,  that  only  confidence  provokes  confidence,  and  that  the  diplomatist  who  is  never 
in  the  position  (at  the  smaller  courts  at  all  events)  of  imparting  any  information  of  interest 
is  very  unlikely  to  receive  any  in  return. 

Of  all  the  plans  that  may  be  inaagined  for  carrying  into  effect  such  a  system  of  infor- 
mation on  the  views  and  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  varying  aspects  of 
foreign  affairs  as  is  reoonmiended  above,  that  adopted  by  the  French  and  most  odier  foreign 
governments  appears  the  best  and  most  effective,  namely,  addressing  circulars  from  time 
to  time  to  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad,  instructing  them  briefly,  confidentially 
where  necessary,  on  the  opinions  ^  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  respecting  such  points, 
and  the  language  which,  in  the  event  of  opportunity  offering,  the  former  should  hold  with 
reference  thereto. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  ideas  for  Amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  with  the  Foreign 

OflSce  and  Consular  Services*  • 

1.  It  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  services 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  that  there  should  be  a  regular  and  systematized  interchange 
of  duties  amongst  the  members  of  the  two  services. 

The  undersigned  can  see  no  objection  to  this  plan  being  carried  out  in  any  manner  that 
may  appear  feasibl<B.  It  is  known  to  be  adopted  in  some  countries,  and  the  undersigned 
believes  that  it  might  become  on  many  accounts  a  very  useful  regulation.  It  would  have 
the  eflfect  of  keepii^  up  British  feelings  and  the  influence  of  British  public  opinion 
amongst  members  of  the  British  diplomatic  service,  and  would  certainly  give  them  mucdx 
more  insight  than  many  of  them  can,  under  the  present  system,  ever  attain,  into  the  ^ 

feneral  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries ;  and  the 
'oreign  Office  clerks  would  as  certainly  increase  their  efficiency  as  public  servai^ts  at  home  , 
by  the  acquaintance  with  foreign  habits,  language,  and  policy  which  they  WQuld  gain,  and  . 
public  business  would  be  £Gicilitated  by  tiie  practical  knowledge  and  experience  which  they 
would  attain  respecting  the  requirements  and  difficulties  of  the  diplopiatic  service,  which, 
they  are  ait  present  often  inclined  to  judge  incorrectly,  if  not  unjustly. 

The  interchange  contemplated  would  possibly  be  found  to  be  only  practicable  between 
the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  Foreign  Office  clerks.     But,  if  it  should  - 
be  found  possible  for  ministers  and  under-secretaries  of  State  to  exchange  offices  from  time 
to  time,  the  expedient  would  probably  result  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  both. 

2.  It  has  farther  been  much  talked  of  to  amalgamate  the  diplomatic   and  consular 
services;  and  of  late  years  instances'  have  not  been  wanting  of  removals  from  one  to  the  ' 
other  service.     Where  the  individuals  are  capable,  there  can  of  course  be  no  objectios  to 
the  remotal  of  b,  consular  agent  into' the  diplomatic  service,  except  in  so  far  as  this  course 
may  be  considered  unjust  to  the  members  of  the  latter.     But  it  seems  to  be  a  great  hard- 
ship, and  very  unjust,  to  remove  diplomatists  against  their  own  wishes  from  the  diplomatic 
to  what  will  and  must  always  be  considered  the  inferior  consular  service.     The  fiact  is,  tiie 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  two  services  are  totally  distinct,  and  call  for  distinct 
qualities  and  course  of  study  and  training,  and,  although  perhaps  those  required  by  each 
service  are  neither  of  them  so  difficult  of  acquisition  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  one 
person  to  master  both,  it  seems  both  unjust  and  bad  policy  in  this  case  to  look  for  botii  at 
the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  and  to  r,enounce,  with  apparently  no  sufficient  reason  at 
this  age  of  the  world,  and  for  these  duties  alone,  the  well-proved  and  practtcfd  theory  of 
the  advantage,  to  the  employer  at  all  events,  of  the  system  of  division  of  labour.     Besides 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  equalise,  in  the  opinions  of 
the  foreigners  amongst  whom  such  officials  must  live  and  transact  buainesa,  the  social 
position  of  diplomatists  and  consular  agents ;  so  that  on  the  one  hand  a  diplomatist  would^ 
ny  receiving  a  consular  appointment,  ^  unjustiy  degraded  in  the  social  scale ;  and  on  the 
dmer  a  consular  agent,  on  whom  a  diplomatic  appmntoeiit  was  conferred,  would  probably 
be  looked  upon  suspiciously,  by  the  society  in  which  he  would  then  have  to  move,  as  of 
inferior  social  position.     The  above  is  irrespective  of  the  great  difference  which  seems  , 
necessaiT  between  diplomatic  and  consular  salaries,  and  which  in  itself  would  probably 
render  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  services  impossible.     It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  the  above  remarks  refer  to  the  regular  consular  service   only,  which  is  properly 
restricted  to  seaport  and  auasi  seaport  towns  ;  and  have  but  littie  bearing  upon  such  so- 
called  consular  posts  as  Milan,  l/V  arsaw,  and  others  of  this  class  which  may  probably  be 
created,  or  the  Eastern  consulates  general,  or  those  of  Hamburgh  and  the  South  American 
republics  united  with  charg^  d'affaireships,  all  of  which  are  essentially  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, and  may  verv  properly  continue,  as  they  have  now  for  some  time  past  been,  to  be 
interchangeable  with  the  junior  ranks  of  the  diplomatic  service.     Of  course,  diplomatists- 
of  die  rank  of  ministers  cannot  with  any  justioe  be  moved  to  poets  of  audi  inferior  rank,, 
and  which  are  equivalent,  or^  at  the  most»  just  siq>eri(nr,  te  tiiat  of  secretaries  of  legation. 

Stuttgardt,  23  November,  I860, 

(signed)         G.  J.  It.  Gordon. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  29. 

Mr.  Gordon  to  Dr.  StabeL 

Stuttgardt,  5  November  1860. 
The  undersigned,  &c.,  has  the  honour  to  request  his  Excellency,  Dr.  Stabel,  &c.,  to 

five  the  necessary  directions  that  he  may  be  furnished  with  as  much  information  as  may 
e  considered  expedient  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  sersdce  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

The  undersigned  is  induced  to  prefer  to  Dr.  Stabel  the  above  request  in  consequence  of 
a  circular  which  he  has  received  from  Lord  John  Russell,  calling  upon  him  for  information^ 
especially  upon  the  points  which  the  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  lay  before  his  Ex- 
cellency in  the  inclosed  memorandum. 

(signed)         G.  J.  B.  Gordon. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  29. 
Dr.  Stabel  to  Mr.  Gordon. 


(Translation.)  Carlsruhe,  8  December  1860. 

Mr.  Gordon,  &c.,  has  been  pleased,  in  his  valued  note  of  the  5th  ultimo,  to  state  to 
the  undersigned,  &c,  the  wish  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  to  be  informed  of 
the  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Government ;  and,  in  parti^ 
cular,  to  receive  replies  to  a  number  of  questions  which  are  noted  in  the  memorandum 
communicated  on  the  same  occasion. 

In  order  to  comply  with  this  wish,  the  undersigned  has  not  failed  to  direct  that  a  state- 
ment be  prepared  which  answers,  point  by  point,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear^ 
the  proposed  questions. 

The  undersigned,  in  doing  himself  the  honour  to  transmit  this  statement  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
permits  himself  to  add  the  remark,  that  these  regulations,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
they  embrace,  do  not  repose  in  every  point  upon  express  fixed  rules,  but  in  many  respects 
depend  on  customs  of  the  ser\dce,  as  such  have  been  developed  from  the  requirements  and 
circumstances  of  the  same,  and  which  do  not  exclude  in  special  cases  exceptions  or  dia^ 
allowances. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  (signed)        StabeL 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  29. 

Memorandum  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

(Translation.) 

Question  1.   The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic 

Service  ? 

A.   The  conditions    for   entering  the  diplomatic  service  are  generally    the  same  as 

those  for  the  juridical  branches  of  the    Home  Public   Service.      The   admission   takea 

place  after  previous  inquiry,  which  embraces,  at  the  same  time,  the  personal  relations 

^f  the  candidate,  by  special  sanction  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

Queition  2.  The  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected  ? 
A.  The  nominations  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  society. 

Question  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness  ? 
A.  As  a  rule,  the  having  passed  the  first  (theoretic J  juridical  State  examination  is 
required,  after  previous  jurimcal  study  at  an  imiversity ;  out  nominations  are  also  excep- 
tionally made  without  this.  In  the  same  way  the  candidates  are  required  to  pass  the 
second  (practical)  juridical  State  examination,  after  previous  practice  for  several  years  in 
the  service  of  the  interior  administration. 

Question  4.  The  allowance  paid  to  them  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  service  ? 
A.  A  payment  of,  at  the  first,  800  florins  yearly  is  received  by  the  candidates  at  first 
•on  their  actual  nomination  as  secretaries  of  legation.  This  appointment,  however^  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  service  of  several  years,  either  in  the  Foreign  Department  or  at  a, 
mission  abroad ;  at  first  without  salary,  subsequently  with  a  salary,  which,  in  the  Foreign 
Department,  amounts  to  600  florins  yearly,  and  which  is  regulated  abroad,  according  to 
•circumstances. 
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Question  5.   The  gradations  of  rank  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  pro-  Appendix,  No.  i- 

motion  takes  place  ?  ^ 

A.  The  personal  degrees  of  rank  are : — Secretary  of  Legation,  Counsellor  of  Legation, 
Privy  Counsellor  of  Legation,  Minister.  Those  of  the  independent  diplomatic  posts 
abroad  are  regulated  by  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  which 
the  chiefs  of  missions  are  entitied  Charg6  d' Affaires,  Ministers  Resident,  Envoys  Extraor- 
dinary, and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary.  Besides  this,  at  times,  for  the  sake  of  increase  of. 
rank,  the  honorary  titie  of  Privy  Counsellor  (of  first  and  second  class)  is  conferred  by 
special  grace  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

Question  6.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  Legation  ? 
A,  In  cases  where  a  mission  consists  of  one  oflScer,  he  must,  of  course,  perform  the- 
whole  service  himself.  Where  secretaries  of  legation,  or  other  subaltern  officers,  are 
appointed  with  the  minister,  the  latter  bears  the  direction  and  responsibility  of  the  whole 
service ;  the  former  must  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chancellerie,  and  fulfil  those  com- 
missions which  may  be  given  them  by  their  chief. 

Question  7*   The  relation  in  which  the  subaltern  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
a  legation  ? 
A.  As  regards  the  service  of  the  mission,  the  subaltern  officers  are  subordinate  to  the 
minister ;    on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  their  personal  position,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
service,  they  depend  upon  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Question  8.  The  control  that  the  chief  has  the  power  of  exercising  over  them  ? 
A.  Answer  under  Nos.  6  and  7. 

Question  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  table  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  of  legations,  and  the  obligations  of  the  chiefs  in  these  respects  ? 
A.  The  subaltern  diplomatic  officers  have  no  claim  to  lodging  and  table  on  the  minister, 
and  he  has  no  sort  of  obligation  in  this  particular. 

Question  10.  The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chiefs,  and  several  members  of  mis- 
sions, whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuities,  house-rent,  or  allowances 
for  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  Legation-house,  and  of  table  ? 
A.  The  chiefs  of  missions  draw  fixed  appointments.     Part  of  this,  the  actual  salary^ 
represents  the  compensation  and  remuneration  for   their   personal  services,   and  about 
answers  to  the   salary  of  servants  of  the  State,  at  home,  of  equal  rank  and  age.     The 
other  portion  is  a  temporary  official  allowance,  which  is  assigned  to  them  in  respect  to 
the  nost  which  they  occupy.     As  regards  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  salaries 
fixed  by  the  Grand  Ducal  Estates,  the  chiefs  of  legations  receive,  in  all,  the  following 
yearly  salaries : 

At  Vienna        -...,.--  14,000  florins. 

„   Berlin -        -  14,000      „ 

„   Paris 10,000       „ 

„   Munich       .-....--         6,000       „ 
„    Stuttgardt  --.-..-        4,500       „ 

The  Grand  Ducal  envoys  enjoy  no  emoluments  of  the  nature  mentioned  under  this 
•umber.  Only  the  mission  at  Paris  is  authorised  to  add  to  the  salaries  the  amount  of  the 
fees  on  viseing  passports  exceptionally  demanded  in -Prance. 

Secretaries  of  legation  receive  salaries  up  to  2,400  florins,  partiy  as  official  salary,  partly 
.as  regular  pay.  Attache,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  serve  without  pay,  draw  official 
salaries,  fixed  according  to  circumstances. 

Question  11.  The  regulation  for  granting  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 

A.  On  the  scale  for  remuneration  ana  expenses  of  outfit,  special  regulations  exist,  a  copy 
of  which  is  added  to  this  reply  in  enclosure. 

As  respects  the  expenses  for  journeys  on  the  public  service  allowed  to  Grand  Ducal 
Diplomatic  Agents,  a  special  regulation  determines  this  point;  according  to  which  (besides 
the  actual  cost  of  the  journey  to,  and  outlay  for  conveyance,  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, where  such  is  necessary,  as  well  as  necessary  fees  to  court  servants,  &c.),  they  have 
a  claim,  according  to  their  personal  rank  of  Minister,  Privy  Counsellor  of  Legation,  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  to  a  daily  allowance  of  22  florins,  16  florins,  11  florins,  8  florins,  besides 
2  florins,  24  kreutzers,  for  servants,  where  a  servant  is  taken,  or  otherwise  of  1  florin^  ; 

,  12  kreutzers. 

Higher  allowances  of  this  sort,  or  round  sums  on  this  score,  can  only  be  granted  in  con- 
sequence of  special  determination.  Li  this  way,  the  Grand  Ducal  charg^  d'afiaires  at  the 
CJourt  of  Wurtemberg,  who  is  likewise  accredited  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  receives  for 
his  journeys  on  service  thus  rendered  necessary,  and  for  his  stay  at. Berne,  an  annual 
-amount  of  1,500  florins. 

Ii»  cases  of  change  of  post,  the  expenses  of  transport  of  furniture  are  specially  made  good 
'when  the  diplomatic  officer  has  received  no  outfit. 

Question  12.  The  nature  and  items  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  and  chancel- 
lerie expenses  allowed  to  be  incurred  by  each  legation? 
A:  To  meet  the  chancellerie  expenses,  a  round  sum  is  allowed  to  a  minister,  which  has 
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Appendix,  Ko.  i.    heen  calculated  upon  the  average  outlay,  in  this  particukr,  during  several  years,  and 

,  respecting  the  expenditure,  of  which  no  special  account  is  kept     The  annual  sum  amounts, 

at  present,  for — 

For  Vienna         -,---.-•        500  florins. 
„  Berlin  ---•--.        400      „ 

„   Paris  ..---.-•  1,100       „ 

„   Munich 400       „ 

„    Stuttgardt  ..---.-        300       „ 
„    Switzerland  -.-.-»        200       „ 

Further,  as  regards  really  extraordinary  expenses  which  are  caused  by  quite  special,  not 
regularly  recurring,  causes,  such  are  -reimbursed  to  a  minister  after  previous  examination 
of  the  accounts  which  he  must  transmit;  he  may  also  on  such  occasions,  and  especially  eu 
undertaking  any  journey  on  public  service,  draw  for  a  sum  on  account,  which,  however, 
does  not  render  unnecessary  the  subsequent  tendering  and  examination  of  the  accounts. 
To  this  head  belong  outlays  for  telegraphic  correspondence,  expenses  on  special  festal 
occasions,  &c 

Question  13.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence 
on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 
A.  Leave  of  absence  for  four  weeks  is  granted  to  members  of  the  !Diplomatic  Service 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Longer  leave  is  granted  to  all  State  servants  only  on 
special  grounds,  and  especially  in  case  of  sickness.  This  last  regulation,  however,  id 
not  always  strictly  adhered  to,  with  respect  to  diplomatic  officers.  During  leave  of 
absence  a  diplomatist  suffers,  generally  speaking,  no  reduction  of  salary ;  but  in  certain 
cases,  and  by  special  instruction,  a  minister  is  bound  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  official 
ttdfiry  for  the  remuneration  of  the  temporary  charg6  d'affaires  who  fulfils  his  duties. 

Question  14.  The  allowances  and  duties  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the 
absence  of  ministers  ? 
A.  No  general  regulations  exist  re^rdlng  the  allowance  to  subaltern  officers  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  minister  temporarily  direct  the  business  of  the  mission.  These  are  deter- 
mined according  to  the  duration  of  the  charg^  d'affitireship,  and  the  probable  amoimt  of  the 
extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  thereby,  and  especially  for  each  case  (about  130  to  150 
florins,  and  over). 

Question  15.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services? 
A.  The  Grand  Ducal  consuls  and  consular  agents  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Ducat 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs ;  they  receive  their  instructions  from  him  and  must  make 
their  reports  to  him. 

Question  16.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  offioeis 
of  every  grade  ? 

A.  But  if  a  Grand  Ducal  legation  exists  in  the  State  in  which  a  consul  is  appointed,  he 
must  in  certain  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  have  reference  to  his  position  as  consul 
of  a  foreign  State  with  regard  to  the  Government  of  his  place  of  residence,  first  apply  for 
counsel  from  the  legation,  and  especially  constantly  maintain  communication  with  it. 

In  places  where  there  is  a  legation,  it,  and  not  the  consul,  has  the  management  of  all 
passport  and  legalization  business. 

There  exist  no  special  rules  of  precedence  between  diplomatic  and  consular  agenta,  b^t 
the  consul  may  wear  an  uniform  of  tbe  same  rank  as  the  secretary  of  legation. 

Question  17.  The  interchange  of  members  of  these  two  services  ? 
A.  No  interchange  has  hitherto  taken  place  between  members  of  the  diplomflrtic  aaA 
consular  services.  Also  consulships  are  without  exception  conferred  on  persons  alreadt 
established  in  the  respective  places  as  unremunerative  and  honorary  offices,  and  consuls 
liave  not  the  character  of  actual  State  servants,  whilst  diplomatic  officers  devote  their  whole 
powers  as  such  to  the  State. 

Question  18.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  ore  granted  to  members 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  either  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  aoliif« 
service  ? 
A.  Diplomatic  officers  have  the  same  claims  to  ptjusions  as  those  of  any  other  branch  of 
the  civil  sprvice. 

If  their  appointment  is  declared  irrevocable  five  years  after  their  entry  into  the  regular 
•  service  of  the  State,  they  cannot  be,  except  by  their  own  \fish,  dismissed  from  the  servioe 

without  a  pension,  or  moved  to  a  post  of  lower  rank  or  with  less  pay  than  the  one  hitherto, 
occupied  by  them  (compare  No.  10),  without  special  grounds,  and  as  a  special  mark  of 
disciplinary  punishment.  They  may  at  any  time  be  removed  from  active  service ;  but  ia 
such  case,  if  there  be  no  vacancy  of  a  post  of  similar  rank  in  the  home  service,  to  wiiidi 
they  mny  be  appointed,  their  legally  claimable  pension  is  assigned  to  them,  either  tenn 

Sorarily   and   without  reservation  of  their  right  to   re-employraent  when  possible,  or 
efinitively.  • 

This  pension  is  calculated  according  to  the  amount  of  their  actnally  previously  reoeivod 
salary  (compare  No.  10),  in  such  a  manner  that  first  one-fifth  part  is  subtracted  therefrom, 
and  from  the  remainder,  so  many  hundred  parts  as  the  respective  officer*s  years  of  service 
fail  of  40  years. 

Question 
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Question  19.  The  relation  between  tiie  diplomatic  officers  and  the  Foreign  Depart-  Ac»«idU  No.  1. 

ment  as  regards  interchange  of  duties  and  employment  ?  [_ 

A.  Diplomatic  officers  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Foreign  Department.  The  officers 
of  the  whole  departments  are  employed,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  service,  inter- 
changeablj^  at  legations  abroad,  or  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  home.  Officers  of  other  branches 
of  the  civil  service  are  also  employed  in  the  fiplomatic  service  without  being  obliged  to  go 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  same. 


Eacloeure  5,  in  No.  29.       ^ 

Regulations  respecting  Allowances  for  Outfit,  &c.,  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 

Duchy  of  Baden. 

(Translation.)       — 

1.  At  the  first  appointment  of  a  Grand  Ducal  envoy,  minister  resident,  or  charg6 
d'affaires,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  his  yearly  salary  is  allowed  him  to  provide  lor 
the  expenses  of  establishing  himself  at  bis  post. 

2.  On  the  recall  of  the  above-mentioned  diplomatic  agents  from  their  posts  they  must, 
if  this  occurs  before  the  lapse  of  a  year,  refund  one-half  of  the  outfit-money  and  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  allowance  for  every  further  year  that  they  may  remain  at  their  post, 
so  that,  after  occupying  the  same  for  six  years,  they  are  not  bound  to  refund  any  portioii 
thereof. 

8.  On  their  removal  to  another  post,  the  full  amount  of  the  outfit<4noney  belonging  to  it 
ifl  allowed  afresh  to  the  new  envoy,  minister  resident,  <xr  charg^  d'affaires ;  and,  on  th# 
other  hand,  he  is  bound  to  refund  such  portion  of  the  outfit-money,  paid  on  his  nomination 
to  his  preTious  poet,  as  may  be  due  acoording  to  the  regulations  under  Ko.  2. 

4.  When  a  diplomatic  agent  is  promoted  at  the  same  post  to  a  higher  diplomatic  rank, 
not,  however,  when  he  receives  higher  honorary  rank  in  the  home  service,  an  additional 
outdSt  allowance  is,  as  a  rule,  onlv  granted  to  him  if  an  increase  of  salary  accompanies  hif 
promotbn,  and  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  part  of  such  increase,  and  under  the  above 
zeffulations  for  refunding ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  admission  of  special  circumstances  tbj© 
xmes  under  No.  3,  on  occasional  removal  to  another  post,  are  followed. 

6.  Mere  grants  of  additional  salary,  without  promotion  to  a  superior  rank,  furnish  no 
dfum  to  a  higher  additional  outfit  allowance,  but  when  the  union  of  several  diplomatic 
posts  in  one  person,  even  without  alteration  of  the  regular  place  of  residence,  is  determined 
on,  and  an  addition  of  salary  is  granted  on  this  account,  whether  as  reimbursement  for 
expense  of  journeys  or  in  a  ronna  sum,  the  fourth  part  of  the  same  is  allowed  as  further 
outfit-money,  and  with  all  ^e  above  regulations  wilh  regard  to  refunding  deductions  from 
tiie  same. 

6.  Secretaries  of  legation  have  no  more  than  other  subaltern  diplomatic  officers  anj 
claim  to  outfit-money,  except  when  several  diplomatic  j)osts  are  united,  if  they  are  instructed 
to  reside  at  a  different  place  from  that  where  the  chief  of  the  mission  resides,  in  whicj^ 
event  they  are  to  be  treated  recording  to  the  above  regulations  fixed  for  independent 
diplomatic  agents. 


—  No.  30.  — 

Mr.  Cronhn  to  Lord  J.  JtusselL — (Received  February  4.) 

My  Lord,  Stuttgardt,  31  January  1861. 

With  reference  to  niv  despatch  of  the  3l8t  ultimo,  I  am  now  enabled  to  forward  to  your 
Lordship  translaticm  of  Baron  Hugel's  reply  (received  by  me  only  on  the  12th  instant)  to  my 
note  of  the  5th  November  of  last  year  to  his  Excellencv,  requesting  information  as  to  th# 
regulations  for  the  Wurtcmberg  Diplomatic  Service,  which  was  identical  with  my  note  o^. 
the  same  subject  to  the  Carlsruhe  Government  as  transmitted  in  the  above-named  despatdu 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  Carlsruhe  reply  previously  sent,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessarj 
to  forward  the  Oexman  original  of  the  enclosure  in  Baron  Htigers  note. 

I  have,  &C. 
(signed)         G.  J.  B.  Gordon. 
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Appendix,  No,  1.  Enclosure  1,  in  No.  30. 

Baron  Hugel  to  Mr.  Gordon, 

(Translation.) 

Stuttcardt,  9  January,  1861. 

The  undersigned,  &c.,  has  had  the  honour  to  learn,  from  the  honoured  note  of  Mr^ 
Gordon,  &c.,  of  the  5th  November  of  last  year,  what  information  the  Royal  British  Go- 
vernment wishes  to  receive  relative  to  the  existing  regulations  and  statutes  of  the 
Wurtemberg  Diplomatic  Service. 

In  answer,  the  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  the  Royal  Minister  a  memoir, 
which  contains  the  desired  information  in  as  far  as  such  can  be  given. 

While  the  undersigned  allows  himself  to  hope  that  through  this  communication  he  has 
practically  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  he  seizes,  &c. 

(signed)        HugtL 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  30. 
Memorandum  respscting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Wurtemberg. 

(Translation.) 

There  are  no  particular  regulations  for  the  diplomatic  service  contained  in  the  Wur- 
temberg statutes,  since  the  existing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  civil  servants  in  general  are* 
equally  applicable  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

These  regulations,  which  are  binding  on  all  civil  servants,  are  partly  comprised  in  the 
record  of  t&  Wurtemberg  Constitution  of  the  25th  of  September  1819  ;  partly,  and  in- 
deed principally,  in  the  law  published  on  the  28th  of  June  1821,  concerning  the  position  of 
the  civil  servants  of  the  State;  also  in  the  so-called  Service  Doctrine  ("  Dienst  Prag- 
matik  "),  printed  in  the  Wurtemberg  State  Papers  of  1821  (page  441) ;  and,  lastly,  parUy 
in  what  specially  concerns  the  pensioning  of  the  public  servant,  in  the  laws  on  tnis  point 
of  the  7th  September  1849,  (State  Papers,  page  531),  and  of  24th  May,  1853,  (State 
Papers,  page  139). 

These  before-mentioned  regulations  contain  practical  directions  for  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  appointment  in  the  Royal  Civil  Service,  for  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
public  servant,  especially  both  as  regards  his  position  personally  and  professionally,  on  the 
reasons  for  which  the  public  servant  can  be  dismissed  from  his  post,  or  ca^  demand  this 
dismissal  himself ;  and  also  on  the  pensions  assured  to  such  servants  and  to  their  survivors. 

Since  these  regulations,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  apply  equally  to  all  public  ser- 
vants employed  in  the  civil  service,  the  questions  proposed  by  the  British  Minister,  by  the 
command  of  bis  Government,  find  themselves  therein  answered* 

In  the  next  place,  the  conditions  which  are  required  for  entrance  into  the  diplonaatic 
service  are,  for  this  as  well  as  for  every  appointment  in  the  Wurtemberg  civil  service, 
but  two  ;  namely,  that  the  candidate  must  be  entirely  a  Wurtemberg  citizen,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  member  of  a  Commune  of  the  State,  and  he  must  further  have  passed  a 
service  examination  with  moderate  success.  As  a  last  proof,  those  who  contemplate 
entering  the  diplomatic  service  have,   besides,   to  prove  themselves  proficient  in  the 

{'uridical  knowledge  relating  to  this  particular  branch;  namely,  in  the  statutes  of  the  public 
aw  and  the  law  of  nations ;  as  also  m  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  (particularly  of 
Prench).  After  the  iulfilment  of  these  conditions,  every  Wurtemberg  citizen  is  otherwise 
qualified  for  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  there  does  not  particularly  exist 
in  any  class  of  society  a  privileged  claim  for  appointment  in  this  service.  On  this  point, 
the  King's  Government  relies  on  its  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  they 
nominate  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  they  have  to  take  into  careful  consideration,  firom 
the  nature  of  this  service,  that  those  appointed  must  possess,  besides  the  required  profes- 
sional knowledge,  a  greater  amount  of  general  education,  and  the  concomitant  forms  of 
good  society ;  and  their  choice,  as  a  rule,  will  fall  upon  members  of  that  class  which  is 
peculiarly  accustomed  to  this  higher  state  of  refinement. 

Then,  concerning  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  stipend  of  those  at  present  appointed  to 
the  diplomatic  service;  these  are  either  chiefs  of  missions,  in  which  capacity  they  are- 
accredited  to  foreign  Courts,  either  as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
as  ministers  resident,  or  also  as  simple  charg^  d'affaires,  or  they  belong  to  the  assistant 
personnel  of  the  Royal  missions,  to  which  they  are  appointed  as  secretaries,  and  also  as 
attach^.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  respect,  diplomatic  agento  in  their  capacity  of  publie 
servants,  form  part  of  the  Royal  department  for  foreign  affairs,  and  possess,  as  members  of 
this  department,  an  unquestionable  claim  to  their  position  and  rank,  the  gradations  of  which 
are  regulated  by  the  existing  order  of  precedence. 

WiSi  the  view  of  forwarding  promotion  in  rank,  all  possible  attention  is  pwd  to  the 
length  of  service  of  diplomatic  agents,  as  also  to  that  of  all  public  servants.  It  is,  however, 
peculiarly  necessary,  from  the  nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that  other  motives  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  on  this  account  one  cannot  very  well  describe  the  exact 
system  of  promotion  in  it. 

The- 
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The  official  position  of  a  secretary  and  an  attach^  with  regard  to  a  chief  of  a  mission  is.  Appendix,  No.  1. 
in  fact,  that  of  an  inferior  public  servant  towards  his  superior^  and  no  particular  regular  «— - 

tions  exist  in  this  respect  for  those  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  fixed  salary  of  diplomatic  agents  properly  divides  itself  into  two  compoi^ent  parts : 
one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  salary  which  belongs  to  the  respective  servants  of  the 
State  according  to  their  rank,  which  is  bestowed  upon  hun  as  personal  salary ;  the  other  for 
the  most  part  consists  of  the  indemnifications  which  are  allowed  to  him  as  representative  at 
a  foreign  court,  and  represents,  in  consequence,  the  extra  pay  while  in  performance  of  duty. 
As  the  amount  of  the  personal  salary,  as  has  been  remarked,  regulates  itself  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  diplomatic  agent  in  the  service,  so,  on  the  other  bmd,  is  ijie  increase  while 
on  dutjr  r^ulated  by  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  person  concerned ;  namely,  whether  he  is 
accredited  as  minister,  minister  resident,  charg^  d'afiaires,  or  secretary  of  legation,  and  also 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  accredited.  As  in  ooth  respects^  a  great 
difference  prevails,  and  the  salaries  also  for  the  missions  accredited  to  foreign  courts,  and 
for  the  employ^  appointed  to  them,  are  arranged  according  to  no  particular  rule,  there  can 
be  no  fixea  sum  given  to  them  which  should  count  as  a  regular  salary. 

Beyond  their  active  pay,  diplomatic  agents  receive  no  further  emolument  (such  as  ex- 
penses of  table) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  and  expenses  of  the  chancellerie — under 
which  head  are  comprised  particularly  the  post  and  telegraph  expenses,  &c. — are  in 
addition  refunded  according  to  the  accounts  furnished.  Also  to  chiefs  of  missions  is  ac- 
corded a  fixed  indemnification  on  their  first  establishing  themselves,  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  each  individual  case ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  journey  on  public  service, 
the  cost  thereof  is  granted  to  them  according  to  the  proportion  allowed  by  the  regulations 
on  this  point. 

The  latter  statement  applies  equally  to  secretaries  of  the  Royal  missions.  Since,  more- 
over, the  latter,  according  to  the  at  present  existing  regulations,  enjoy,  in  addition  to  their 
personal  salar}*,  addition^  indemnification  while  in  penormance  of  duty,  they  have  in  con- 
sequence no  claim  upon  the  chiefs  of  their  missions  for  allowances  on  the  score  of  lodging 
and  table. 

There  exists  in  Wurtemberg  no  other  system  for  granting  leave  of  absence  than  that 
such,  as  a  rule,  is  not  refused  to  diplomatic  agents  when  valid  and  credible  reasons  for  it 
are  adduced  by  the  public  servant,  and  the  considerations  of  the  service  permit  it. 

During  short  leave  of  absense,  according  to  rule,  no  diminution  of  salary  will  be  made  to 
diplomatic  agents,  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  long  leave  of  absence,  diminu- 
tion can  be  made,  at  least  in  the  salary  for  active  service,  by  which  the  substitute  who 
then  becomes  necessary  is  compensated ;  and  in  this  case  there  exists  in  addition  no  certain 
rule,  the  sequel  always  arranging  itself  according  to  the  special  circumstances  in  each  par-^ 
ticular  case. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  diplomatic  agent,  they  chiefly  consist  in 
the  ftdfilment  of  the  duties  obligatory  on  all  public  servants,  and  especidly  in  the  accurate 
observance  of  the  instructions  which  are  imparted  to  them  for  the  service.  The  tenor  of 
these  instructions  adapts  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  State  to  which  the  aforesaid 
diplomatic  agents  are  accredited,  and  since  the  King's  government,  in  the  appointment  of 
their  missions,  pays  particular  attention  to  tiie  points  which  other  governments  have  equfdly 
in  view  in  tiiis  arrangement,  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  tenor  of  these  instructions 
would  be  superfluous. 

In  these  mstructions  are  besides  contained  the  directions  for  the  conduct  of  diplomatio 
agents  towards  the  department  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  State  to  which  the^  are  accredited, 
which  are  entirely  taken  from  the  Statutes  of  the  Common  Law  of  Nations,  and  do  not 
require  a  more  particular  notice. 

Lastiy,  as  to  what  concerns  the  Royal  Wurtemberg  consular  agents  appointed  abroad. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these,  as  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  agents,  should  be  Wurtemberg 
citizens ;  still  more,  they  can  be  foreigners,  as  indeed  most  of  them  are.  In  the  regulation 
of  their  position  and  duties  quoad  those  of  diplomatic  agents,  as  well  as  for  the  order  of 
precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  the  consular  service,  the  law  of  nations  universally 
holds  good. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  on  ti»e  British  and  Foreign  Diplomatic 

SSBYICES. 


Sir  T.  WyH  to  Lord  J,  ^w^^cff.— (Received  March  30.) 

My  Lord,  ^  Athens,  20  March  1861, 

As  Mr.  Elliot,  while  acting,  during  my^  leave  of  absence,  as  charg€  d'affaires,  haa 
transmitted,  in  answer  to  your  Lordship's  circular  of  25  October  1860,  an  ample  Report, 
with  the  accompanying  annexes,  from  the  Greek  Government,  replying  to  your  queriea 
respecting  the  diplomatic  service  at  this  Court,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  anew  upon 
the  same  topics ;  nor  have  I  any  particular  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  greater 
number  of  queries  which  the  circular  proposes  regarding  the  subordinate  branches  of  the 
0.47.  3  N  diplomatic 
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Appendix,  No.  1.     diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  our  own  Government.   Many  of  the  reforms  and  improve- 
ments  which  appeared  to  have  been  required,  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  inciden- 
tally submitted  to  the  Foreign  Office,  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  now  working  with  ease,  regularitjr,  and  advantage. 

But  as,  In  conclusion,  vour  Lordship  states  that  you  do  not  intend  to  restrict  the  Report 
to  these  points,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wish  that  I  should  advert  to  any  other  matters  which 
1  may  consider  likely  to  be  of  interest  (^n  intimation  which  you  and  Mr.  Hammond  perso- 
nally repeated  to  me  when  in  England),  I  make  no  difficulty  in  submitting  to  your  Lord- 
ship some  observations,  which  I  trust  may  not  be  undeserving  of  your  Lordship's  consider- 
ation, as  not  only  affecting  the  interests  of  the  individual,  but  in  most  cases  those  of  Her 
Mwesty's  service. 

It  has  always  been  the  professed  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  while  on 
one  hand  British  ministers  should  remain  sufficient  time  at  their  Dosts  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  politics  of  ^e  coimtry  and  Court  to  which  they  are 
appointed,  they  should  be  encouraged  from  time  to  time  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  up  to  the  level  of  political  knowledge  of  which  England  is  the 
centre,  and  bracing  themselves  anew,  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  free  institutions  and  exist- 
ence, to  that  English  spirit  and  bearing  which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  legitimate  success 
with  other  nations,  and  which  1  trust  will  always  be  the  distinction  of  English  diplomacy 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

But  this  mrofession  is  not  borne  out  by  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  the  present  regula- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Office  appear  to  me  to  operate  as  a  serious  drawback  and  impediment. 
No  minister  can  gratify  this  just  desire  without  a  sacrifice  of  half  his  salary,  besiaes  incur- 
ring, especially  when  on  distant  missions,  large  additional  expenses  in  travelling.  It  is 
answered,  that  this  is  reasonable,  as  he  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  necessity  of  representa- 
tion ;  but  there  are  many  expenses  required  on  that  ground  in  every  mission,  which  are 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  terminate  or  be  suspended  by  a  temporary  absence :  a  house- 
hold is  not  to  be  broken  up  at  every  ioumey  without  entailing  considerable  outlay  in 
re-establishing  it.  ^Miile  on  one  hand,  merefore,  some  check  may  legitimately  be  imposed 
on  too  frequent  absence  from  the  duties  of  his  post,  which,  I  presume,  was  the  original 
motive  for  the  existing  reflations,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  consistency  with  their  own 
declarations,  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  justified  in  reviewing  its  provisions,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  acting  as  a  direct  discouragement  to  those  occasional  visits  to  his  own 
country,  which  the  Foreign  Office  professes  so  much  anxiety  to  promote. 

Of  a  nature  analogous  to  this  prohibition  (for  it  nearly  acts  as  such),  are  the  heavy 
charges  made  for  occasional  passages  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war.  '  There  are 
occasions,  no  doubt,  when  the  Adimralty  is  quite  right  in  requiring  compensation,  when  a 
minister  for  his  own  gratification  or  convenience  directs  a  requisition  to  a  naval  officer  to 
take  him  and  his  suite  on  board ;  but  there  are  others,  such  as  passages  ordered  by  the 
Government  itself,  or  which  are  of  obvious  use  to  the  public  service,  or  when  the  minister 
has  only  taken  advantage  of  the  passage  of  the  vessel  from  one  station  to  another,  which 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  It  is  not  meant,  in  either  case,  that  the  legi- 
mate  expenses  of  table-money  should  not  be  fuljy  defrayed,  but  these  expenses,  as  such,  are 
on  a  much  higher  scale  than  can  be  at  all  warranted  by  actual  circumstances.  When 
ambassadors  formerly  travelled,  it  was  usually  with  a  large  suite  of  secretaries,  servants,  &c., 
to  say  nothing  of  their  own  family,  and  10  /.  a  day  for  table  was  a  not  unreasonable  demand ;  * 
but  in  the  present  day  ministers  are  more  modest,  and  reserve  such  display  for  their  own 
territory :  60  /.  or  70  L  for  a  short  journey  from  Trieste  to  Messina  is  preposterous,  but  it 
is  felt  still  more  severely  when  the  distances  are  shorter,  and  no  more  tiian  a  short  passage 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  minister,  and  not 
less  to  the  public  service,  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time,  visit  portions  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  No  better  means  to  rectify  mistakes  or  increase  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  than  these  inspections  with  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  through  the  specta- 
cles of  others,  no  more  efficient  means  of  impressing  the  population  with  conciliatory 
feelings,  or  respect  towards  the  nation  he  represents, — than  thus  approaching  them  person- 
ally ;  and  in  no  mode  can  this  be  better  enected  than  under  his  own  flag.  But  this  is 
rendered  next  to  impossible  by  the  heavy  tax,  relic  of  a  former  age,  still  imposed ;  a  mulct 
and  penalty  for  such  visits,  instead  of  being  a  reward  and  stimulant. 

Arising  probably  from  the  same  cause  is  the  disproportionate  arrangement  of  official 
salary.  The  scale  as  it  now  stands  was  adjusted  on  grounds  and  considerations  now  no 
longer  existing.  Missions  of  great  importance  formerly  are  now  of  secondary,  and  others, 
then  unheard  of,  have  risen  to  sudden  note.  I  take  this  of  Greece  as  an  instance.  Athens 
is  no  longer  the  village  it  formerly  was,  with  village  passions  and  influences.  It  has 
become  a  State,  though  still  small,  a  point  of  great  moment  with  reference  to  others ;  with 
increasing  wealth  and  knowledge,  from  closer  intercourse  with  Europe,  with  an  university 
and  press  acting  upon  all  races  of  the  East,  the  fulcrum  bv  which  all  these  nationalities 
may  be  roused,  or  the  watch-tower  from  which  they  may  be  observed.  Such  is  the  Athens 
of  our  days,  and  each  of  these  elements  is  every  day  taking  greater  dimensions  and 
importance. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  East  no  one  can  say  what  combustibles  may  be  accumu- 
lating, or  what  spark,  or  from  whence,  may  set  them  on  fire.  Every  spot  and  every 
moment  is  here  of  consequence,  while  old  kingdoms  are  every  day  going  down,  and  new 
rival  nationalities  are  everywhere  rising  around  us. 

It  may  be  that  other  legations  were  in  their  day  of  equal  moment,  and  required  a  not 

less 
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less  degree  of  vigilance  and  solicitude ;  but  if  it  be  a  proper  course  to  keep  these  new  Appendix,  No.  1. 

elements  in  view,  corresponding  changes  should  be  made  to  watch  and  manage  them.     It  

is  a  judicious  arrangement  in  all  official  appointments  to  select  and  keep  in  corresponding 
situations  those  who  have  most  experience,  and  are  most  likely  to  comprenend  and  be  awake 
to  the  situation ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  individual  that  he  should  be  called  on  to  forego, 
for  this  public  service,  advantages  and  promotion  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to, 
had  he  not  been  retained  to  fill  the  post.  Yet  such  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  and  not 
confined  to  this  moment  only,  but  anecting  his  future  position  not  merely  while  employed, 
but  even  after  retiring  from  diplomacy. 

Pensions  are  regulated  in  amount,  not  so  much  by  duration  or  nature  of  service,  as  by 
the  rank  of  the  mission  which  the  minister  may  hold  on  his  retirement.  Now  this  mission 
may  have  been  not  only  below  his  legitimate  claims,  but  he  may  have  been  kept  there 
solely  in  consequence  of  these  claims,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Government. 

If,  on  one  side,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  good  citizen  and  subject  to  be  ready  to  serve  his 
Sovereign  and  country  wherever  he  can  be  most  useful,  this  principle,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  complied  with,  ought  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  his  detriment,  or 
entail  on  him,  for  these  superior  qualifications,  inferiority  of  rank  and  pecuniary  loss. 

I  cannot  think  these  interests  contradictory  or  irreconcileable,  and  I  do  not  see  that  an 
arrangement  might  not  be  adopted,  allowing  me  scale  to  be  modiufied  by  length  and  nature 
of  service,  as  well  as  rank,  as  m  the  case  of  secretaries  of  legation,  &c.,  witlun  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  This,  with  a  re-adjustment  of  the  rank 
of  existing  legations  in  reference  to  the  new  circumstances  of  our  foreign  relations,  would 
meet  the  mjustice  complained  of,  and  give  the  Government  a  larger  command  over  their 
servants,  and  enable  them  without  fear  of  inflicting  an  unmerited  slur  or  wrong,  to  employ 
talent,  experience,  or  zeal  in  the  plaoe  where  they  may  be  most  applicable ;  in  a  word, 
enable  the  Government  to  dispose  of  its  means  in  a  manner  the  most  conformable  to  the 
public  interest 

Finally,  there  are  many  questions  connected  with  expenditure  and  salary  which  require 
consideration.  Expenses  have  in  most  places  increased,  but  in  very  different  proportions.  * 
In  this  legation  of  Greece,  for  instance,  owing  to  the  immense  change  in  its  position,  and 
of  the  East  generally,  arising  out  of  late  events  and  the  altered'  mode  of  living,  the 
expenses,  in  many  particulars,  have  nearly  doubled,  nor  are  they  likely  for  some  time  to 
diminish,  but,  on  tiie  contrary ;  this  country  not  having  the  advantage  of  competition,  and 
being  obliged  to  look  to  Europe,  even  at  the  cost  of  h^h  freights,  for  almost  every  article 
beyond  the  commonest  necessaries. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Thos.  Wyse. 
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CIRCULARS  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives  Abroad. 


—  No.  1.  — 
My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  11  December  1850. 

With  reference  to  my  Circular  Desnatch  of  the  23d  of  March  1832,  directing  that  a 
half-yearly  return  should  be  transmittea  to  this  office  of  the  period  of  residence  of  the 
gentlemen  attached  to  Her  Majesty's  embassies  and  missions  abroad,  I  have  to  acquidnt 
you  that  it  is  now  deemed  expedient  that  such  return  should  henceforward  apply  to  all 
the  members  of  the  respectdve  embassies  and  missions  abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  attaches. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  desire  that  a  return,  prepared  according  to  the  annexed  form,  may 
be  sent  to  this  office  by  the  chief  of  the  mission  for  the  time  being  at  the  end  of  every 
half-year,  namely,  the  5th  of  January  and  the  5th  of  July. 

You  are  not  to  understand  that  this  arrangement  is  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  instructions  of  1843,  which  rec^uire  that  every  person  in  the  receipt  of  salary  in 
the  diplomatic  service  shall  transmit  directly  to  the  chief  clerk  of  this  office  his  cer- 
tificate of  residence  or  non-residence,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  that  the  necessary  stepa 
may  be  taken  for  authorising  the  payment  of  his  quarter's  salary. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        Palmerston, 
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Rank. 

Cause  of  Absence. 

When 
Absence 
began. 

When 

Absence 

ended. 

Duration  of  Absence. 

Name. 

Til  u    ui.     Private 
Ill-health.     j^^^^ 

Public 
Service. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

—  No.  2. — 
My  Lord^ 

Sir,  Foreij^n  Office,  26  March  1852, 

I  HAYB  been  informed  that,  at  some  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  abroad,  the  head  of  the 
mission,  having  for  his  own  convenience  fixed  his  temporary  residence  in  the  country  at  a 
distance  more  or  less  great  from  the  capital,  does  not  keep  in  the  capital  an  office  to 
which  those  English  or  other  persons  who  may  have  necessary  business  to  transact  with 
the  mission  can  resort ;  and  I  think  it  advisable  to  state  generally  to  all  Her  Majesty's 
diplomatic  servants  that,  in  the  event  of  their  establishing  their  residence  beyond  me 
precincts  of  the  capital,  they  are  bound  to  maintain  in  the  capital  an  office  which  shall  be 
regularly  open  every  day,  except  Sunday,  for  at  least  three  fixed  and  known  hours  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  attach^,  or  other 
proper  person  duly  authorised,  must  be  constantly  in  attendance  at  that  office  during 
those  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  countersigning  passports  and  performing^  such  other  duties 
as  British  subjects  abroad  are  entitled  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  their  minister. 

And  as  it  is  necessary  that,  with  regard  to  the  legalization  of  documents  of  certain 
descriptions,  the  parties  should  appear  before  the  chief  of  the  mission  or  the  secretary 
of  legation,  the  office  in  question  must  be  visited  at  certain  known  and  appointed 
times  by  one  o£  the  persons  competent  to  sign  such  documents,  and  a  public  notification 
should  oe  made  to  that  effi^ct. 

With  regard  to  documents  which  require  the  signature  of  the  minister  himself, 
without  the  personal  attendance  of  the  party  desiring  such  signature,  the  minister  while 
living  out  of  town  must  make  arrangements  for  such  documents  being  forwarded  to  him 
at  least  once  in  24  hours,  and  free  of  expense  to  the  party  sending,  from  the  British 
office  in  the  capital,  and  he  must  send  the  papers  back  to  the  office  at  the  latest  on  the 
tlay  succeeding  his  receiving  them,  in  such  manner  as  shall  insure  the  punctual  reception 
of  them,  in  sealed  covers,  by  the  parties  interested. 

I  am,  &C. 
(signed)         Malmesbury. 


—  No.  3.— 
My  Lord, 
\        Sir;  Foreign  Office,  19  July  1852. 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  junior  members  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
service  when  appointed  to  or  ordered  to  proceed  to  their  posts  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  head  of  the  mission  to  which  they  belong, 
to  know  whether  their  presence  at  the  mission  is  required  ;  and  if  the  head  of  the  mission, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  states  that  he  does  not  require  their  immediate  presence,  they 
look  upon  such  an  answer  from  the  head  of  the  mission  as  exonerating  them  from  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  think  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  that  the  head  of  a  mission  is  no  more  at 
liberty  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  sanction 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  junior  members  of  his  mission  in  repairing  to  their  posts,  than 
he  is  to  allow  them  to  quit  their  posts,  except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  tne  Secretary  of  State ;  and  I  have  to  state  that  all 
heads  of  missions,  to  whom  such  applications  for  permission  to  delay  repairing  to  their 
posts  may  be  addressed  by  junior  members  of  the  mission,  should  reply  to  the  applicants 
that  such  permission  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicants  directly  from  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         M  almesbury. 
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—  No.  4.  — 
My  Lord, 

Sir^  Foreign  OflSce,  4  October  1855. 

I  HAVE  to  state  to  you  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  called  my  attention  to 
the  system  which  has  long  been  in  force,  and  by  which  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants 
have  been  allowed  to  charge  against  the  public  losses  by  exchange  on  bills  drawn  on 
accoimt  of  their  official  salaries,  while  they  have  not  given  credit  to  3ie  public  for  gains  on 
similar  bills. 

I  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  the  justness  of  this  representation ;  for  while  on  the  one 
hand,  I  felt  that  Her  Majesty's  servants  ought  not  to  receive  less  than  the  sum  assigned  to 
them  by  Her  Majesty,  I  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  ihej  ought  to  receive 
more. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  acquaint  you  that  commencing  from  the  Ist  of  January  next,  an 
account  is  to  be  kept  by  the  head  of  each  mission  with  the  public,  to  be  adjusted  (as  is 
the  case  now  in  regard  to  losses  by  exchange)  in  the  quarterly  account  of  extraordinary 
expenses  of  each  mission. 

In  that  account  losses  by  exchange  on  bills  drawn  for  official  salaries  by  the  minister, 
secretaries,  paid  attaches,  or  other  members  of  the  mission,  are  to  be  charged,  as  now, 
against  the  public,  whilst  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  public  for  any  gains  by  exchange ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  minister  now  pays  to  his  subordinates  anv  losses  which  they 
may  claim  on  accoimt  of  exchange,  the  amount  of  which,  together  wim  that  of  his  own 
losses,  he  charges  against  the  public,  so  will  he  call  upon  his  subordinates  to  pay  over  to 
him  any  gains  which  they  have  made  by  exchange ;  the  amount  of  which,  together  with 
that  of  his  own  gains,  he  will  carry  to  the  credit  of  the  public,  and  deduct  from  the  total 
of  his  extraordiniuy  account ;  the  balance  of  which,  after  such  deduction,  being  alone  pay- 
able in  England. 

The  only  difficulty  which  appeared  at  first  sight  to  exist  in  carrying  out  this  arrange- 
ment was  that  of  deciding  how  the  par  of  exchange  between  this  countir  and  foreign 
countries  should  be  fixed,  in  cases  in  which  the  currencv  of  the  latter  may  be  based  on  a 
silver  standard  of  value,  and  it  has  been  determined  lor  this  puipose  to  adopt,  in  such 
cases,  tiie  principal  applied  to  money  transactions  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  East  India  Company. 

Accordingly  at  the  dose  of  each  year  an  estimate  will  be  formed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  of  the  value  of  each  foreign  silver  coin,  according  to  the  average 
price  of  bar  silver. 

This  estimate  will  be  transmitted  to  each  of  Her  Majesty's  missions,  and  will  be  deemed 
to  be  the  par  of  exchange,  according  to  which  the  biUs  drawn  from  abroad  by  the  diplo- 
matic servants  of  the  Crown,  on  account  of  their  salaries,  shall  be  cdculated  during  the 
following  year. 

In  cases  in  which  the  currency  of  any  foreign  country  may  be  based  on  a  gold  standard, 
as  in  this  country,  the  par  of  exchange  will  be  uniform  so  long  as  the  Mint  regulations  of 
the  two  countries  remain  unaltered. 

The  head  of  each  mission  will  be  required  to  send  home  with  his  quarterly  account  of 
extraordinary  expenses  a  certificate  firom  one  or  more  of  the  chief  bankers,  at  the  place  of 
his  residence,  testiJ^ing  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  rates  at  which  the  bills  drawn  by  the 
various  members  01  the  mission,  on  account  of  salaries,  may  have  been  negotiated  in  eadi 
case,  and  the  account  of  profit  or  loss  by  exchange  will  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  the 
estimated  par  of  exchange  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  the  profit,  in  the 
one  case,  deducted  from  the  amount  charged  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  mission,  and  the  loss,  in  the  other,  added  to  that  account 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be  that  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown  will 
receive,  in  the  coins  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  the  full  amount  of  the  allow* 
ances  assigned  to  them  by  the  Crown,  according  to  the  average  value  of  the  coins  of  tbe 
coimtry  relatively  to  British  money,  and  will  be  relieved  from  loss  arising  from  acddental 
fluctuations  in  the  mercantile  exchanges. 

I  have  to  instruct  you  to  make  mis  arrangement  known  to  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
servants  attached  to  your  mission,  and  to  inform  them  that  it  will  take  effect  after  Ae  1st 
of  January  1856. 

I  am,  &c» 
(signed)         Clarendon. 


—  No.  5.  — 
My  Lord, 

Slr^  ^  Foreign  Office,  8  November  1856. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  so  much  directed  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  necessity  of  acting  m  cases  of  promotion,  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  seniority  of  standing  as  to  the  superiority  of  acquirements,  that  I 
think  it  desirable  that  the  chiefs  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  at  foreign  Courts  should  direct 
the  attention  of  the  senior  members  of  their  missions  to  the  importance,  if  they  desire  to 
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rise  in  their  profession,  of*  qualifying  themselves  for  advancement  by  turning  to  the  best    Appendix,  No.  «. 
account  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  their  residence  at  foreign  Courts.  

The  duties  of  the  subordinate  members  of  a  mission  are  not  merely  those  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  chancery  ;  but  thev  should  make  it  their  study  to  become 
acquainted  with  what  is  passing  in  the  capital  and  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  they 
should  diligently  observe  everything  calculated  to  throw  a  light,  not  only  on  the  system  of 
government  pursued  in  the  country  and  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people,  but 
also  on  the  policy  of  that  Government  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  the  means  by  which 
foreign  Governments,  through  their  diplomatic  agents  accredited  at  the  Court,  seek  to 
influence  or  control  that  policy. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  subordinate  members  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  should  habitu- 
ally discuss  political  questions,  or  express  political  opinions  in  society,  for  such  a  course 
might  lead  to  much  inconvenience  ;  but  they  may  with  much  advantage  to  their  immediate 
chiefs,  and  with  much  benefit  to  their  own  education  for  the  higher  rank  of  their  profession, 
be  diligent  observers  and  accurate  reporters  to  their  chiefs  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them. 

I  have  accordingly  to  instruct  the  chiefs  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  generally  to  imnress 
these  considerations  on  the  junior  members  of  their  missions,  and  to  enable  them  clearly  to 
comprehend  that  the  sphere  of  their  duties  is  more  extensive  than  many  of  them,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  consider  it  to  be. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         Clarendon. 


—  No.  6.  — 
My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  24  February  1857. 

Heb  Majestv's  Government  being  desirous  to  encourage  the  junior  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  to  turn  to  account  the  opportunities  of  observation  afforded  to  them  by 
their  employment  in  foreign  Courts,  have  determined  to  assign  a  specific  duty  to  Her 
Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  which  will  not  only  tend  to  their  own 
improvement  in  their  profession,  but  which  may,  if  properly  performed,  be  productive  of 
great  public  advantage. 

The  duties  to  be  thus  specially  assigned  to  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 
are,  the  collection  of  information  relating  to  the  conunercial  movements  in  the  country 
where  they  reside,  and  the  compilation  of  periodical  reports  on  the  industry,  trade,  and 
general  statistics  of  that  country.  The  bearing  which  those  elements  of  national  prosperity 
in  the  one  country  have  on  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  more  particularly  with 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  so  important  that  too  much  pains  cannot  oe  bestowed  on 
furnishing  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  on  the 
subject 

Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  the  outports  furnish,  indeed,  ample  reports  of  matters  which 
come  under  their  immediate  observation,  yet  those  reports  are  necessarily  in  a  great 
measure  local  in  their  character.  But  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  residing  at 
the  capitals  have  opportunities  for  arriving  at  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mercial progress  of  the  several  countries,  and  of  ascertaining  the  grounds  on  which 
legislative  interference  with  the  course  of  trade  is  resorted  to,  and  the  effect  which  such 
interference  is  calculated  to  have,  not  only  on  local  or  general  interests  in  the  countries 
themselves,  but  also  on  the  commercial  relations  of  those  countries  with  foreign  nations. 

Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  with  a  view  to  the  same  result, 
might  occasionallv,  and  with  the  sanction  of  their  chiefs,  visit  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  and  also,  m  maritime  countries,  the  outports,  and  witness  the  course  of  business 
there  ;  and,  if  necessary,  suggest,  from  personal  experience,  the  adoption  of  measures  by 
which  the  trade  of  British  subjects  might  obtain  facilities,  or  be  relieved  from  burdens  and 
obstructions. 

But  while  assigning  this  specific  duty  to  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation,  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  release  them  from  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  the  heads  of  missions.  They  will  remain,  as  now,  wholly  subordinate  to  their 
chiefs,  and  they  will  report  exclusively  to  them.  On  the  other  hand.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  expect  that  tne  heads  of  missions  will  give  effect  to  the  object  which  tiiey  have 
in  view,  by  obtaining  for  their  secretaries  access  to  all  sources  of  information,  by  en- 
couraging them  by  their  support  and  advice,  and  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  matters  to 
which  their  attention  may  most  usefully  be  directed. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  expect  to  receive  from  the  heads  of  missions  copies  of 
the  reports  made  to  them  by  their  secretaries,  accompanied  with  any  additional  observations 
which  they  may  themselves  see  occasion  to  offer.  No  particular  form  is  prescribed  in 
which  such  reports  should  be  drawn  up ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  the  secretaries  to  have 
before  them,  in  the  first  instance,  specimens  of  consular  reports  which,  in  the  arrangement 
of  subjects  and  explanation  of  details,  may  be  taken  as  good  models  for  imitation. 

The  reports  should  be  made  at  stated  periods,  namely,  on  the  Ist  of  January  and 
let  of  July  of  each  year,  and  should  be  sent  home  by  the  heads  of  missions  as 'soon  as  pos- 
sible after  those  days. 
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Appendix,  No.  a.        It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  which  this  system,  if  fairly 

executed,  will  carry  with  it.     It  will  benefit  the  secretaries  by  giving  them  habits  of 

attentive  observation;  it  will  assist  the  heads  of  missions  by  affording  them  additional 
facilities  for  arrivinff  at  a  just  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  countriee  in  which  they 
reside;  and  it  will  place  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  public  at  large,  in  the  pos- 
session of  valuable  materials  on  which  to  frame  commercial  legislation  and  to  re<niW 
commercial  enterprise,  ** 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         Clarendon. 


Her 


—  No.  7.— 
My  Lord, 

^„Sir,  Foreign  Office,  20  March  1857. 

VViTH  reference  to  that  part  of  my  Circular  Despatch  of  the  21st  ultimo,  stating  that 

er  Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  might  occasionally  visit  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  and  outports,  I  have  to  observe  that  such  journeys  should  not  be 
imdertaken  without  the  sanction  of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  who  should  also  report  to  this 
office  the  object  of  the  visit 

The  expenses  incurred  on  such  journeys  will  be  rendered  to  the  head  of  the  mission  and 
charged  in  his  quarterly  account  of  extraordinary  expenses ;  but  the  head  of  the  mission 
will  enjoin  the  secretary  to  observe  the  strictest  economy,  and  will  require  him  to  furnish 
regular  vouchers  for  his  expenditure,  to  be  transmitted  to  this  office,  wiA  the  account  of 
extraordinaries. 

I  am,  &C. 
(signed)         Clarendon^ 


—  N08.— 
My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  28  February  1859. 

I  HAVE  to  instruct  you,  whenever  you  may  have  occasion  to  forward  an  application  for 
leave  of  absence  from  any  member  of  your  mission,  to  mention  at  the  same  time  the  date 
of  the  last  leave  of  absence  granted  to  the  applicant,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  beea 
residing  at  his  post  since  its  expiration. 

I  am,  &c 
(signed)        Malmeshury^ 


—  No.  9.— 
My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  20  January  1860. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  large  and  continusd  increase  of  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  missions,  which  having  in  the  year  1846-47  amounted  to 
18,457/.  9 5.  3rf.,  and  having  in  the  year  1848-49  been  reduced  to  16,846 i  Us.  7rf.> 
were  swollen  in  the  year  1857-58,  the  last  year  for  which  a  return  has  been  made  to 
Parliament,  to  the  large  sum  of  30,734/.  3*.  5rf.;  and  which  in  the  year  1858-59 
amounted  to  36,964/.  10 a.  3  c/.,  and  for  the  half-year  ending  September  30,  1859j. 
amounted  to  19,941  £  12«.  lOrf. 

Now,  in  calling  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  in  general  to  this  large 
increase  of  incidental  expenditure,  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  blame  any  one.  I  am  aware 
that,  as  regards  some  missions,  little,  if  any,  increase  may  have  taken  place ;  and  that,  aa 
regards  others,  peculiar  and  varying  circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  have  given  rise 
to  increased  expenditure.  But  what  I  do  wish  to  press  upon  Her  Majesty's  cuplomatic 
servants  is,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  strictest  watch  over  those  items  of  expenditure 
which  are  allowed  to  be  charged  in  their  extraordinary  accounts,  and  of  endeavouring  by 
all  means  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

Taking  the  last  Pi|rliamentary  account  for  an  instance,  I  observe  that  some  of  the 
heaviest  items  of  expenditure  are  incurred  on  account  of  postage,  extra  couriers,  joumeya 
on  public  service,  extra  copying  and  translations,  interpreters,  attach^^  and  clerks^  and,  in 
some  cases,  servants'  wages. 

Now,  with  respex^t  to  the  postage,  which  amounted  in  that  year  to  4,000  L,  the  heads  of 
missions  may,  I  conceive,  exercise  a  salutary  check  on  their  subordinates,  by  imoressing 
on  them  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  any  letters  to  pass  either  to  or  from  tliem^  wnich  are 
not  bond  fide  addressed  to  them  or  written  by  them. 

With  regard  to  the  extra  couriers,  under  which  head  up  to  the  year  to  which  I  am 
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alluding,  the  expense  of  telegrams  was  also  included,  I  can  only  rely  upon  the  heads  of    Appendix,  No.  8. 

missions  for  confining  expenditure  on  this  account  within  the  narrowest  limit  consistent  

with  the  actual  requirements  of  the  public  service ;  and  more  specifically  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  charges  for  which  now  form  a  separate  item  in  their  accounts ; 
I  would  press  on  tne  heads  of  missions  not  to  have  recourse  to  this  very  costly  channel 
of  communication,  except  when  they  have  matters  of  real  importance  or  interest  to  com- 
municate, which  it  i«  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  be  acquainted  with 
more  expeditiously. than  by  post;  and  I  would  add,  that  I  trust  that  the  heads  of  missions 
take  care  that  no  telegrams  on  private  affairs  are  sent  by  the  subordinate  members  of  their 
missions,  and  charged  in  the  public  account,  without  their  consent  being  previously 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  journeys  on  the  public  service,  I  must  rely  on  the  heads  of  missions  not 
to  sanction  them  without  evident  necessity,  and  to  cause  the  accounts  of  any  expenditure 
for  such  journeys  to  be  strictly  examined  and  approved  by  them  before  the  charge  is 
inserted  in  the  accounts. 

With  regard  to  the  charges  for  extra  copying  and  translations,  interpreters,  attaches, 
and  clerks,  I  should  hope  Aat  the  regulations  as  to  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages 
being  now  required  of  the  junior  members  of  the  missions,  will  shortly  cause  the  charges 
for  interpreters  and  translations  altogether  to  disappear  from  the  accounts ;  and  I  shall 
expect  that  every  account  of  extraordinanr  expenditure  in  which  those  charges  figure 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  special  despatch  n*om  the  head  of  the  mission,  stating  the  names 
of  the  attaches  in  resiaence,  and  the  reason  why  the  translations  have  not  been  made  by 
them ;  and  in  regard  to  the  charges  for  extra  copying,  I  shall  expect  an  explanation  with 
each  account  in  which  they  appear,  showing  the  grounds  on  wnich  those  charges  have 
been  incurred. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Constantinople  does  not  come 
^within  the  observations  which  I  have  made  as  regards  expenditure  on  account  of 
interpreters. 

The  only  other  items  to  which  I  propose  specifically  to  allude,  are  those  of  servants' 
Images  and  porterage.  These,  I  am  aware,  are  charges  peculiar  to  certain  missions,  and 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  my  predecessors ;  but  I  should  wish  those  ministers  in 
whose  accounts  they  are  included,  to  consider  whether  the  sums  now  expended  are  not 
susceptible  of  being  brought  within  a  narrower  compass. 

In  calling  the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  to  the  subject  of 
this  Despatch,  I  wish  to  express  my  full  reliance  on  their  disposition  cordially  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  dictated ;  and  to  endeavour,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  to 
practise  the  same  economy  in  regard  to  expenditure  on  the  public  service  as  the^  would  in 
regard  to  their  own  personal  expenditure.  The  attention  of  JParliament  is  becoming  yearly 
more  alive  to  the  large  and  increasing  expenditure  on  account  of  the  contingencies  of  Her 
Majesty's  Missions ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  bound  to  be  prepared  to  show  to 
Parliament  that  no  effort  has  been  wanting  on  their  part  to  check  improper  expenditure. 
And  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  enabled  more  effectually  to  do  so,  I  have  to 
instruct  you  to  accompany  your  account  of  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  quarter  ending 
the  3 1st  of  March  next,  with  a  separate  Despatch  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  each  item 
of  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  and  showing  the  necessity  of  such  expenditure  either 
I>ein^  incurred  at  all,  or  incurred  to  the  same  amount 

I  have  further  to  instruct  you  in  each  succeeding  quarter  to  send  home  with  your 
account  of  extraordinary  expenses,  a  comparative  statement  of  the  same  expenses  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  form  which  I  inclose ;  and 
you  will  explain,  at  the  same  time,  the  grounds  on  which  any  material  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  may  have  been  incurred. 

I  have  to  add  that  as  considerable  delay  is  occasioned  in  the  examination  and  passing  of 
the  accounts  of  extraordinary  expenses,  if  the  accounts  are  not  made  out  in  due  form  and 
properly  vouched  for,  I  have  given  directions  that  in  all  cases  where  proper  vouchers  are 
not  supplied,  the  unsupported  items  shall  be  at  once  disallowed,  and  the  sums  deducted 
from  tne  totals  of  the  accounts,  and  their  eventual  payment  made  subject  to  subsequent 
explanation.  In  this  case  the  Treasury  will  only  oe  requested  to  repay  tiie  amount  of 
expenses  duly  accounted  for,  leaving  excepted  items  to  stand  over. 

I  am,  &c 
(signed)        J.  Russell. 
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Enclosure  in  No.  9. 

FoKM  OP  Account. 

Account  of  the  Extraordinary  Disbursements  of  Her  Majesty V  .-i^.  v^ 

March  31, 

at for  the  Quarter  ended  J^B?-^    18 

^  Sept    30,        — 

Dec.    31, 


No.  of  Toocber. 

ITEMS. 

Amount  ttfeadi 
Itemm 

Amount  of  each  Itent 
of  ItttQuartv 

eart«|Nmii»g 

Itemof  thepraattt 

Quirtec 

/      ■      "■  ■ 

Foreign 
Money. 

£.  9.  d. 

£.    •.     d. 

0 

Postage 

Extra  Couriers    -        -        - 
Telegrams  ------ 

Jomveys  on  Public  Service  (when  pre- 
viously  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State) 

Any  item  of  Special  Charge  {when  pre- 
vioudy  sanctioned)   -        -        -        - 

Any  audiorised  permanent  Salary,  Pen- 
sion, or  Allowance   -        -        -        - 

Dlc^ain  ^y  ^^Se  («  the  cau 
may  he)  on  Bills   of  Exchange  on 
England  drawn  during  the  (quarter  on 
account  of  Diplomatic  Salaries,  as  per 
▼oucher  annexed      .        -        •        • 

Total    -    ^    - 

Amounting,   according    to    the    annexed    certificate    of   the    current 
Exchange  on  England  at  this    date  {the    last    day    of  the    Quarter), 

of to  the  Pound 

Pounds^ 


Sterling,  to  the  Sum  of 


Shillings,  and 


Pence, 


(Signed) 


18 


—  No.  10.  — 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H,  Bulwer, 

Sir,  Forei^  Office,  20  January  1860. 

With  reference  to  my  other  Circular  Despatch  of  this  day's  date,  respecting  the 

extraordinary  expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  Missions '  abroad,  I  have  to  state  to  you  that 

there  is  one  item  almost  peculiar  (and  entirely  so  as  regards  amount)  to  Her  Majesty's 

Embassy  at  Constantinople,  to  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  Excellency's  special 

attentiosu 
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'attention.     I  allude  to  the  charge  for  boats  and  boatmen,  and  horse  hire,  which,  according  Appendix  No.  2. 

to  the  Parliamentary  Return,  amounted,  in  the  year  1846-47,  to  454/.  9  s.  8d,  and  con-  ! 

tinned  to  appear  in  the  accounts  at  somewhat  the  same  rate,  on  an  average,  up  to  the  year  " 

1853-54,  finwn  which  year,  however,  the  charge  has  been,  for, — 

X*       s,     a, 

1854-55 899     71 

1855-56 949  10     9 

1856-57 1,183  15     9 

1857-58 -        -     1,045  14    - 

1858-59 1,352  15     5 

And  for  the  June  and  September  quarters  of  the  current  year,  803/.  11 5. 

This  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  under  one  particular  head  necessarily  calls  for 
fltrict  inquiry ;  and  I  must  request  your  Excellency  to  report  to  me,  in  the  fullest  detail, 
how  it  happens  that  so  large  an  expense  has  been  incurred ;  and  to  furnish  me  with  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  whether  there  are  any  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  present  state  of  things  to  warrant  so  large  an  outlay  on  this  particular  account. 

I  think  it  right  also,  wiiile  addressing  your  Excellency  separately  on  the  subject  of 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  exclusive  of  the  charge  for 
.  dragomans,  the  expenses  of  the  Constantinople  Embassy  on  account  of  extraordinaries, 
which  amounted  in  the  year  1846-47  to  2,724/.  12*.  6rf.,  which  sum  they  did  not  exceed, 
but  fell  much  short  of,  on  f^n  average,  up  to  the  year  1852-53,  inclusive,  have,  from  the 
year  1853-54  to  the  year  1857-58,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  above  5,000/.  a  year. 

In  the  year  1858-59  the  expenditure  amounted  to  iu[)Ove  8,500/.,  and  for  the  two 
quarters  ending  30th  of  June  and  30th  of  September  1859  they  amounted  to  4,375/., 
inclusive,  in  both  cases,  of  dragomans'  salaries. 

Your  Excellency  will  see  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
be  enabled  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  Parliament  of  this  great  increase  of  ex- 
penditure-; and  I  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  the  matter  to  your  immediate  attention, 
or  press  upon  you  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  expenditure  as 
far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  former  years. 

I  have  further  to  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  being  paid  to  the 
Foreign  Office  regulations  in  regard  to  the  items  char^able  in  the  extraordinary  accounts 
of  the  Embassy,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  supported. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  RusselL 


—  No.  11.  — 
(Extract) 

Foreign  Office,  24  January  1860. 

With  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  Circular  Instruction  of  the  24th  February 
1857,  requiring  that  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  should  send  in 
lialf-yearly  reports  on  the  commerce,  industry,  and  statistics  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside,  I  have  to  state  to  you  that,  in  addition  to  and  distinct  from  these  reports,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Embassy  and  Legation  will  be  expected  henceforth,  within  30  days  from  the  com- 
'mencement  of  each  year  (the  date  of  your  receipt  of  this  despatch  being  taken  to  be  the 
commencement  of  tiie  year  1860  for  tiie  purposes  of  this  instruction)  to  send  in  a  concise 
report,  accompanied  by  such  tabular  returns  as  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  of  the  finances, 
public  credit,  shipping,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the  several  countries 
in  which  they  have  resided  during  the  past  year. 

It  may  possibly  happen  that  the  yearly  returns  on  these  subjects  which  foreign  Grovem- 
ments  are  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  publishing,  mayfnot  be  issued  at  the  time  prescribed 
for  these  reports ;  but  I  can  have  littie  doubt  that  by  duly  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which,  if  sought  for,  may  be  obtained  in  every  capit^,  and  by  availing  mem- 
selves  of  the  facilities  which  Her  Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  can  doubtless 
obtain  for  them.  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  will  be  able  to  comply  with  my 
instructions  in  this  respect,  which  you  will  at  once  convey  to  the  Secretary  attached  to 
your  Mission,  wherever  he  may  be. 

The  object  which  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch  was  to  give  secre- 
taries encouragement  to  improve  themselves  in  general  knowledge,  in  regard  to  matters 
with  which  in  the  course  ot  their  subsequent  career  they  might  have  to  deal ;  and  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the  public,  how  far  they  were 
qualified  for  any  duties  which  might  be  entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  secretaries  to  furnish  reports  in  that  capacity  when  acting  as  charg6 
d'afiaires,  or  when  absent  on  leave,  or  only  recently  appointed  to  a  post.  I  have,  there- 
fore, to  desire  that  it  may  be  understood  that  secretaries  of  legation  are  not  exempted  from 
the  duty  of  reporting  in  consequence  of  being  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  of 
their  report,  or  for  any  portion  thereof,  acting  as  charge  d'affaires. 

2dly.  That  absence  on  leave  does  not  exempt  a  secretary  from  making  his  reports  at 
ike  stated  times.     He  must  obtain  materials  for  those  reports  from  the  place  at  which  he 
holds  the  appointment. 
•0.47.  3  0  2  3dly.  That 
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Appendix,  No.  a.  3dly.  That  althougli  a  secretary  may  not  be  able  to  make  his  first  report  unless  he  hss 
...«_  actually  resided  at  the  place  where  he  holds  the  appointment  for  three  months  from  the 

date  of  his  nomination,  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  trans^r,  such  secretary  will  be  expected  to 
make  his  half-yearly  report  as  from  the  place  from  which  he  has  been  transferred. 

4thly.  I  have  to  observe  that,  for  the  future,  the  half-yearly  reports  must  be  completed 
by  the  Secretaries  at  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and  despatched  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  Foreign 
Office  by  the  Ist  of  February  and  1st  of  August  in  each  year. 

I  have  also  to  notice  another  misapprehension  which,  I  believe,  prevails  in  regard  to 
the  clause  in  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch,  which  authorises  occasional  visits  to  great  manu- 
facturing towns  or  to  seaports,  buch  visits  are  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  making  a  report.  On  the  contrary,  the  circular  distinctly  contem- 
plated that  the  reports  should  be  tne  result  of  inquiries  made  at  the  capitab,  where  it 
might  be  supposed  that  all  information  of  interest  would  centre ;  and  permission  to  visit 
ouflying  places  was  merely  given  as  aiFording,  if  required,  additional  means  of  obtaining 
knowledj^e,  but  certainly  not  with  the  view  of  superseding  the  knowledge  which  might  be 
derived  irom  a  proper  use  of  the  general  information  which  the  capitals  of  countries  ramish 
the  best  opportunity  for  acquiring. 

I  have  to  instruct  you  to  impress  upon  the  Secretary  attached  to  your  mission  the 
obligation  of  strictly  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Jjord  Clarendon  and  in  my 
present  despatch ;  and  that  those  rules  may  be  patent  and  at  all  times  present  to  the 
Secretary,  1  furnish  you  with  copies  of  the  two  instructions,  which  are  to  be  perma- 
nentiy  fixed  in  the  diary  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Mission  ;  and  you  will  send  a  copy 
of  this  despatch  without  delay  to  the  Secretary  of  your  Mission  if  he  should  not  be  at 
his  post. 

—  No.  12.  — 
My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  10  February  1860. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  want  of  any  fixed  rules  in  regard  to  leave  of  absence 
in  the  case  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

At  present  the  head  of  a  mission  alone  is  placed  on  half-salary  during  leave  of  absence, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  disturb  that  arrangement,  because  during  absence  from  his  post  the 
head  of  a  mission  is  relieved  from  the  charge  of  representation. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  as  regards  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and  paid 
attaches,  who  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  draw  their  full  salaries  while  absent  on  leave 
from  their  post,  however  long  they  may  be  absent.  The  consequence  is,  that  having  no 
pecuniary  interest  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  posts,  thev  are  apt  to  apply  for,  and 
obtain,  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and  thereby  to  devolve  on  others  the  duties  which  they 
are  appointed  themselves  to  perform. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  tiie  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  should 
have  regular  opportunities  for  visiting  their  friends  in  this  country,  or  otherwise  employing 
themselves.  But  I  consider  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service,  and  fair 
to  all  parties,  if  some  general  rule  were  laid  down  defining  the  period  in  each  year  during 
which  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and  paid  attaches,  may  be  absent  from  their 
post  on  leave  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  any 
.  deduction  from  their  salaries ;  and  that  a  further  rule  should  be  laid  down  that  if,  from 
any  cause,  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  obtain  an  extension  of  such  leave,  they  should  be 
placed,  from  the  expiration  of  their  original  leave  until  their  resumption  of  their  duties, 
on  half  salary. 

As  regards  the  length  of  leave  to  be  allowed  to  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and 
paid  attaches,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  without  any  deduction  from  their  salaries,  I 
consider  the  length  of  time  allowed  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  a  fair  basis 
of  calculation,  with  such  an  addition  as  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  time 
to  be  spent  in  travelling  to  and  from  England ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
constant  and  severe  labour  to  which  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  are  subject  renders  it 
much  more  necessary  in  their  case,  than  in  that  of  the  general  diplomatic  service,  that 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  liberal  amount 
of  relaxation. 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  I  am  prepared  to  lay  down  as  a  rule  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  that  the  stated  penod  of  leave  of  absence  to  which  secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation,  and  paid  attaches,  are  to  be  considered  entitied  in  the  course  of  each  year, 
subject,  of  course,  to  its  being  limited  if  the  public  service  requires  it,  should  be  two 
calendar  months,  which  is  the  length  of  leave  allowed  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  ; 
and  further,  that  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  secretaries  and  attaches  for  travelling,  in 
addition  to  the  stated  period  of  two  calendar  months,  should  be  calculated  with  general 
reference  to  the  distance  from  England  of  the  places  of  their  residence,  and  to  the  facilities 
of  travelling. 

According  to  this  principle  I  have  decided  that  as  regards  the  generality  of  European 
Courts,  an  interval  of  ten  weeks  should  be  allowed  between  the  departure  on  leave 
from  the  post,  and  the  return  to  the  post  on  the  completion  of  leave ;  as  regards  Constan- 
tinople, Athens,  Petersburgh,  and  Stockholm,  an  interval  of  12  weefa ;  as  regards 
Washington,  an  interval  of  14  weeks ;  and  as  regards  Mexico  and  South  America,  an 
interval  of  16  weeks. 

The  cases  of  Persia  and  China  must  be  exceptional,  and  be  dependent  in  each  instance 
on  special  considerations. 
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As  regards  European  missions^  with  the  exception  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Constantinople,    Appendiz,  No.  i. 

Stockholm,  and  Athens,  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  the 1 

leare  of  one  year  into  another ;  but  as  regards  St.  Petersburgh,  Constantinople,  Stockhohn, 
and  Athens,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  the  secretaries  and  attaches  being  allowed  to  take  their  leave  once  in  two  years,  if  they 
desired  it,  with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  before  they  apply  for  it  they  have  been 
at  their  posts  for  so  long  a  period  consecutively  as,  with  tiieir  leave,  will  complete  two 
years  of  time.  In  this  case,  however,  the  additional  period  allowed  for  journeys  will 
only  be  granted  as  for  one  year,  and,  therefore,  the  period  of  leave  for  two  years  will 
be,  in  the  case  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Constantinople,  Stockholm,  and  Athens,  20  weeks ;  in 
that  of  Washington,  22  weeks ;  and  in  that  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  24  weeks. 

Although  it  is  not  likely  that  as  regards  distant  missions  the  secretaries  and  paid 
attaches  would  wish  to  take  their  annual  leaves  in  broken  periods,  yet  they,  in  common 
with  those  residing  in  capitals  nearer  England,  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  provided  that 
in  the  aggregate  they  do  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  stated  time  of  leave  allowed 
for  one  year.  If  they  do  exceed  it  the  deduction  from  their  salaries  will  take  effect  for 
any  period  of  excess* 

The  heads  of  the  several  missions  will  continue  as  now  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  behalf  of  secretaries  or  paid  attaches  who  may  seek  to  obtain  leave  of  absence ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  will  state  whether  the  applicant  has  received  any,  and  what  por- 
tion, of  his  leave  for  the  current  year ;  for  what  length  of  time  previously  to  the  date 
of  his  application  he  has  been  at  his  post ;  and  whether  the  deman<b  of  the  public  service 
will  admit  of  leave  being  granted  to  him. 

If,  upon  thi?,  leave  is  granted,  the  head  of  the  mission  will  report  at  once  on  what 
day  the  leave  is  taken  advantage  of;  and  he  will  subsequently  report  on  what  day  the 
person  to  whom  leave  has  been  Uius  granted  resumes  his  duty. 

I  have  further  to  point  out  to  the  heads  of  missions  that  it  is  intended  that  unless 
inconsistent  with  the  public  service,  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  should  severally 
be  allowed  their  allotted  period  of  leave  in  each  year,  or  in  two  successive  years,  as 
explained  in  this  despatch ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  period  at  which  the  Secretary 
of  Legation  may  take  his  leave,  must  depend  on  the  convenience  of  the  Minister,  so,  as 
regards  the  paid  Attaches,  when  there  are  two  in  one  embassy  or  mission,  their  leaves 
should,  under  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  mission,  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  one 
paid  attach^  being  always  present  at  his  post. 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  Foreign  Office  when  making  out  the  periodical  salary  lists  will 
be  guided  by  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  missions  in  regard  to  the  secretaries  and  paid 
attaches  absent  on  leave,  and  he  is  directed  to  deduct  a  moiety  of  the  salary  accruing  to  any 
secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  or  paid  attache,  for  the  period  he  may  have  been  absent 
from  his  post  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  public  duty,  over  and  above  the  several 
periods  now  specified. 

The  rules  now  laid  down  will  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January  1860,  and  be 
applicable  to  any  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  or  paid  attaches,  who  may  have 
been  on  leave  on  that  day. 

Any  secretaries  or  paid  attaches  who  have  been  absent  from  their  posts  for  tiie  time 
thus  assigned  for  leave  of  absence,  will  be  required  to  set  out  on  their  return  to  their 
posts  not  later  than  the  1st  of  March  next ;  failing  which,  they  will,  from  that  date,  be 
placed  on  half  salary ;  and  those  who  may  have  not  completed  the  assigned  term  will  be 
bubjected  to  the  rule  when  they  have  done  so. 

1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attaches,  as  the 
public  has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it  has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  who  are 
m  the  receipt  of  salaries. 

I  have  to  instruct  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the  secretaries 
and  paid  attaches  belonging  to  your  mission;  and  you  will  cause  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
inserted  in  the  register  of  correspondence,  so  that  it  may  be  always  accessible  to  the 
secretaries  and  attaches. 

I  am,  &c 
(signed)        J.  Russell. 


—  No.  13.  — 
My  Lord, 

Sir,  '  Foreign  Office,  10  February  1860. 

I  HAVE  to  instruct  you  to  report  to  me  on  what  principle  the  archives  of  your 
mission  are  kept;  whether  all  documents  which  may  come  into  the  mission  are  care- 
fully registered  as  they  come  in,  and  preserved  with  a  view  to  their  being  eventually 
bound  up  in  volumes,  and  whether  perfect  and  complete  drafts  of  every  official  letter, 
either  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  home,  or  to  the  foreign  or  other  offices  of  the  country 
in  which  you  reside,  or  to  Her  Majesty's  consuls,  or  to  private  individuals,  are  kept  and 
duly  registered,  independently  of  any  letter-book  which  may  be  kept  as  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  mission. 

You  will  fiirther  state,  in  the  event  of  a  letter-book  being  kept,  what  precautions  are  taken 
to  insure  an  exact  transcript  of  every  letter  sent  out  of  your  chancery  being  entered  into 
such  book  within  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  that  the  letter  is  sent  off. 

0.47.  3  0  3  I  have 
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Appendix,  No.  t.       I  ha^e  to  add^  iliat  although  I  would  not  absolutelf  prohibit  the  ubo  of  a  letter-book 
..^...^  in  which  letters  are  regularly  entered,  the  experience  of  the  Foreign  OflSce  shows  ihat  it 

is  miich  more  convenient  that  a  separate  draft  of  everj  letter  diould  be  kept  in  the  archives^ 
and  that  such  drafts,  perfect  and  complete  in  every  sense,  should  be  tiea  up  in  bundles  of 
oonvenient  size  until  the  time  arrives  for  binding  them ;  and  this  practice  should  hereafter 
be  adopted  in  your  mission  if  it  is  not  now  in  force,  even  though  a  letter-book  is  also  kept. 

As  most  of  the  attaches  now  in  the  service  have  passed  a  [probation  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ado{)ting  in  your  mission  tlie  principle  of  keeping 
papers  observed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  by  £Eur  the  most  convenient  arrangement, 
as  admitting  of  speedy  referenoe  to  any  particular  paper. 

I  have  further  to  instruct  you  to  report  to  me  whether  a  register  is  regularly  kept  in 
your  mission  of  all  public  letters  and  documents,  from  whatever  quarter  received,  and  to 
whatever  quarter  sent ;  if  not,  or  if  the  register  differs  from  that  in  use  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  any  of  the  junior  attaches  can  at  once  say,  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  apply  to 
me  at  once  for  a  proper  register,  and  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  up 
from  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year,  and  regularly  kept  hereafter. 

In  case  of  your  so  applying  for  a  register,  it  would  be  convenient  that  you  should 
state  the  average  number  of  entries  of  each  description  of  letter  which  may  be  received 
in  your  chancery  in  each  year,  so  that  the  roister  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

The  only  difference  that  need  be  observed  in  keeping  the  register  of  your  mission  as 
o<Hnpared  with  that  of  the  Foreign  Office  is,  that  whereas  the  number  of  entries  in  tJie 
latter  requires  that  a  new  register  should  be  used  in  each  successive  year,  the  same  regist^ 
in  your  mission  may  continue  to  be  used  until  it  is  filled  up  altogether. 

1  have  further  to  state  to  you,  that  except  in  any  case  where  a  person  may  be  q>ecially 
charged,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  custody  of  the  archives, 
the  senior  attach^  for  the  time  being  in  each  mission  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
archives  being  kept  in  proper  order ;  and  even  in  the  case  supposed,  the  senior  attach^ 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  correspondence  being  regulany  registered,  and  for  the 
letters  and  drafts  being  properly  docketed  and  filled  up  beifore  they  are  consigned  to  the 
archives. 

I  recommend  the  subject  of  this  despatch  to  your  particular  attention. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  RusseU. 


—  No.  14.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  31  March  1860. 

-  I  HAVE  had  under  my  consideration  the  representations  which  have  been  made  by 
•certain  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  submitting  that  ilie 
privilege  which,  by  my  circular  despatch  of  the  24th  of  February,  is  confined  to  certain 
missions  of  running  into  one  the  leave  of  absence  which  they  are  entitled  to  obtain  in  two 
consecutive  years,  may  be  generally  extended  to  all  Her  Majesty's  missions ;  and  I  have 
great  pleasiu-e  in  acceding  to  this  request. 

In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  period  allowed  for  travelling  will  only  be  admitted  as 
for  one  year,  and,  consequently,  in  the  case  of  the  missions  from  which  tiie  privilege  of 
running  two  years'  leave  into  one  was  withheld  by  my  circular  of  the  24th  of  February, 
but  to  which  it  is  now  extended,  the  period  of  leave  for  two  years  will  be  18  weeks. 

I  have  also  to  state  to  you  that,  on  re-consideration,  I  think  it  right  to  allow  an 
additional  week  on  account  of  travelling  in  the  case  of  the  missions  at  Lisbon  and  at 
Madrid  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  those  missions,  the  leave  of  absence  tor  one  year 
1?iU  be  11  weeks,  and  tor  two  years  19  weeks. 

The  modifications  thus  made  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  understanding  specified  in  my 
circular  of  February  in  regard  to  length  of  consecutive  residence  previously  to  any  appli- 
cation being  made  for  running  into  one  the  leave  of  two  years. 

You  will  communicate  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the  secretary  and  paid  attaches 
belonging  to  your  mission,  and  insert  a  copy  of  it  in  the  register  of  corresponaence. 

I  am,  &c., 
(signed)        J,  Russell. 


—  No.  15.— 

My  Lord, 

SirT  Foreign  Office,  31  March  1860. 

From  representations  and  excuses  which  I  have  received  from  several  of  Her  Majesty's 
secretaries  of  legation  in  regard  to  their  half-yearly  reports,  I  perceive  that  much  mis- 
apprehension prevails  among  them  as  regards  the  principle  on  which  they  are  required  to 
mfuce  those  reports  by  the  1st  of  February  and  1st  of  August  in  each  year. 

It  is  very  generally  alleged  that  they  cannot  make  a  report  by  the  1st  of  February, 
because  the  statistical  information  which  they  desire  to  work  up  into  their  reports  is  not 

usually 
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usually  forthcomine  at  that  time.     This  would  be  a  very  reasonable  excuse  if  the  reports    Appendix  No.  % 
were  annual  insteaa  of  half-yearly ;  but  it  is  not  so  as  the  case  stands.  .   . 

The  object  for  which  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  are  required  to  make 
periodical  reports  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  by  that  means  the  latest  statistical  informaliony 
but  to  impose  upon  the  secretaries  the  duty  of  keeping  their  attention  constantly  alive  to 
an  matters  conneeted  with  the  industry,  commerce,  and  resources  of  the  country  in  whidi 
they  reside,  and  of  reporting  either  generally  upon  the  whole,  or  specifically  upon  any 
branch  of  them.  I  will  not  give  particular  mstances  in  which  secretaries  have  clearly 
apprehended  the  object  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  in  view,  and  have  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  it  most  valuable  and  interesting  reports.  The  secretaries  who 
have  misapprehended  the  object,  on  reference  to  the  collection  of  reports  periodically  sent 
to  the  missions,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  to  what  I  refer;  and  I  should  wish 
secretaries  generally  to  understand,  that  without  setting  aside  altogether  detailed  statistical 
information,  which  in  many  cases  is  very  valuable,  that  to  which  they  should  particularly 
direct  their  attention  is  a  half-yearly  review  of  the  industrial  movements  in  the  country 
where  they  reside,  either  general  or  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  industry. 

If  the  statistical  tables  and  other  public  documents  which  they  desire  to  append  to  their 
jfeports  are  not  issued  in  time  to  be  adverted  to  in  the  February  Keport,  they  may  be 
reserved  for  notice  in  the  August  Report;  but  I  cannot  admit  the  delay  in  the  issue  of 
such  documents  to  be  pleaded  m  excuse  for  delay  in  making  the  reports  at  the  specific  half- 
yearly  periods  stated  in  my  circular  of  the  24th  of  January  last 

You  wiU  furnish  Her  Mi^esty's  secretary  of  legation  with  a  copy  of  this  despatch. 

I  am,  &c., 
(signed)         J.  Russell. 


—  No.  16.  — 
Lord  J.  Eussell  to  Sir  H,  Bulwer. 


(Extract.) 

Foreip  Office,  24  October  1860. 
In  order  to  ensure  due  regularity  in  the  performance  of  the  public  business,  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  apply,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy 
at  Constantinople  the  general  principle  on  which  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is 
conducted. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  secretary  of  embassy  will  henceforth  hold,  as  regards 
the  Ambassador,  the  same  nosition  as  an  u  nder  Secretary  of  State  holds  as  regards  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  tnerefiore  the  whole  public  business  of  the  embassy  will  pass 
through  his  hands,  and,  subject  to  the  orders  of^  the  Ambassador,  be  carried  on  under  his 
immediate  superintendence.  The  public  and  official  despatches  and  papers  will,  if  not 
opened  when  they  arrive  by  the  Ambassador  himself,  reach  the  Ambassador'  through  the 
secretary  of  embassy;  and  the  directions  of  the  Ambassador  in  regard  to  all  matters  of 
public  business,  except  in  so  far  as  the  chief  or  confidential  dragoman  is  concerned,  will 
pass  through  the  secretary  of  embassy,  and  be  executed  under  his  superintendence  and 
control.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  make  an  exception  as  regards  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman,  but  that  exception  only  extends  as  far  as  direct  personal  communication,  which 
it  may  be  most  convement  for  the  Ambassador  to  have  with  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman  on  matters  of  business,  but  is  not  to  deprive  the  secretary  of  embassy  of  the 
right  to  have  full  cognizance  of  all  written  instructions  given  to  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman,  or  to  any  of  the  junior  dragomans  on  public  business,  and  of  all  written  reports 
on  public  business  made  by  them  to  the  Ambassador. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  embassy,  his  place  will  be  occupied,  and  his  duties 
be  discharged,  by  the  oriental  secretary.  But  the  oriental  secretary  will  generally  have 
special  duties  to  perform,  and,  in  his  official  character,  he  will  hold  towards  the  junior 
oragomans  the  same  position  as  the  secretary  of  embassv  does  towards  the  paid  and 
unpaid  attaches;  he  will  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  them  and  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  be  charged  generally  with  their  supervision  and  control.  The  oriental  secre- 
tary will  have  cognizance  of  all  instructions  given  to,  and  all  reports  made  by,  the  chief  or 
confidential  dragoman  on  public  business,  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  translations 
from  documents  in  oriental  languages  are  correctly  made,  and  that  the  original  documents, 
as  well  as  the  translations  thereof,  are  duly  recorded  in  the  register  and  deposited  in 
the  archives. 

Furthermore,  the  oriental  secretary  will,  on  all  occasions  when  the  services  of  a 
dragoman  are  required,  accompany  the  Ambassador  to  his  audiences  with  the  Sultan,  and 
to  ms  visits  to  Turkish  functionaries ;  and  although  I  will  not  lay  down  a  positive  rule  on 
the  point,  I  think  it  right  to  state  my  decided  opinion  that  the  oriental  secretary  should 
be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  all  business,  of  whatever  kind,  for  which  a  know- 
ledge of  oriental  languages  is  required,  indifferently  with  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman. 

In  the  occasional  or  accidental  absence  from  Constantinople,  or  from  the  chancery,  both 
of  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  of  the  oriental  secretary,  the  senior  attache  in 
attendance  wiQ  undertake  their  duties,  though  as  regards  those  of  the  oriental  secretary 
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Appendix,  No,  'i.  this  rule  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  knowledge  which  the  senior  attach^  may  have  of 

.-,  oriental  languages,  so  that  no  inconvenience  or  delay  need  arise  in  the  transaction  of  the 

public  business. 

As  regards  the  general  duties  of  attaches,  the  senior  will,  in  the  chancery,  occupy  the 
position  which  a  senior  clerk  occupies  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
correct  performance  of  the  details  of  the  chancery  work ;  he  will  assign  to  the  other 
attaches  their  respective  portions  of  it ;  he  will  have  the  custody  of  me  cyphers  and 
decyphers;  and  he  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  the  embassy,  and  for  submitting  them  to  the  ambassador  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  England  within  one  month  at  the  latest  after  the  expiration  of  each 
quarter. 

In  regard  to  any  attaches  who  may  have  a  knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  the  Ambas- 
sador will  be  carrful  to  give  them  every  fair  opportunity  of  turning  that  knowledge  to 
account  in  the  transaction  of  public  business. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  formal  appointment  has  been  made  by  any  of  my  predecessors 
of  a  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  embassy  ;  but  it  appears  that  tms  duty  has  for  many 
years  been  entrusted  to  Count  Pisani. 

As  keeper  of  the  archives,  Count  Pisani  will  hold  in  the  embassy  a  position  correspon- 
ding with  that  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office,  though  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
correspondence  will  commence  at  an  earlier  period.  His  duties  will  be  to  keep  the  papers, 
whether  bound  or  unbound,  in  order,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  accessible  at  any  time ;  to 
see  that  the  papers  are  at  stated  intervals  bound  in  volumes ;  and  to  make  references  and 
memoranda  for  the  information  of  the  Ambassador,  and  for  the  general  requirements  of 
the  chancery.  These  duties,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  keeper 
of  the  archives,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the 
chancery. 

Although,  after  what  I  have  said,  little  difficulty  need  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  exact 

Position  held  by  each  member  of  the  chancery,  I  think  it  advisable  to  guard  against  any 
oubt  on  the  subject  by  laying  down  the  following  table  of  precedence,  viz. : — 


Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Oriental  Secretary. 

Senior  Paid  Attache. 

Chief  or  Confidential  Dragoman. 


Junior  Paid  Attaches. 
Junior  Dragomans. 
Unpaid  Attaches. 
Keeper  of  the  Archives. 


The  foregoing  regulations  apply  exclusively  to  the  transaction  of  the  public  and  official 
business  of  the  embassy,  and  are  not  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Ambassador  in  regard  to  his  private  correspondence.  I  have  only  to  observe  on 
this  point  that  if  the  Ambassador  sees  occasion  to  employ  an  attache  specially  as  his 
private  secretary,  such  attach^  is  not  to  be  employed  by  him  in  the  transaction  of  the 

Sublic  business  of  the  embassy,  except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  I  have  laid 
own,  and  in  entire  subordination  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  secretaries  and  attaches 
holding  a  superior  position  to  him  in  the  chancery. 

I  must  in  the  last  place  lay  down,  as  a  rule  to  be  always  strictly  observed  in  the 
chancery,  that  no  persons,  even  though  holding  other  offices  in  the  public  service,  shall  be 
employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  the  embassy,  except  those  who  may 
be  actually  members  of  the  embassy,  or  whose  employment  may  be  specifically  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  limited  period. 


—  No.  17.  — 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer. 

(Extract.) 

Foreign  Office,  6  December  1860. 

I  HAVE  duly  considered  the  observations  which  your  Excellency  has  made  in  your 
despatch  of  the  14th  of  November,  in  reply  to  the  instructions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
chancery  of  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  conveyed  to  you  m  my  desnatch 
of  the  24th  of  October,  and  more  particularly  that  portion  of  your  observations  which  are 
directed  to  obtain  a  revision  of  tne  regulations  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  position  of 
Count  Pisani. 

With  reference  to  the  strong  opinion  which  you  express  in  favour  of  Count  Pisani,  and 
considering  the  long  period  during  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  the  chancery  to  the  satisfaction  of  successive  ambassadors,  I  will  so  far  modify  the 
directions  riven  in  my  despatch  of  the  24th  of  October,  as  to  leave  to  him  the  supennten- 
dence  of  the  chancery  in  addition  to  his  duty  of  keeper  of  the  archives. 

But,  as  I  think  it  indispensable  that  the  position  of  Count  Pisani  should  be  officially 
fixed  and  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  formally  appoint  him  to  be  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Chancery  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives ;  and  in  the  former  capacity  he  will 
occupy,  for  the  conduct  of  pubhc  business,  the  position  which  I  assigned  in  my  previous 
dispatch  to  the  senior  attache,  who  will  henceforth,  equally  with  all  other  attaches,  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  Count  Pisani,  and  the  Count  will  have,  as  the  first  attach^  would 
have  had,  the  custody  of  the  cyphers. 
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In  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  the  future  precedency  in  the  chancery  will  be  as    Appendix,  No.  s, 
follows,  yiz. :  _i«^ 

1.  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

2.  Oriental  Secretary. 

3.  Chief  or  Confidential  Dragoman. 

4.  Superintendent  of  Chancery  and  Keeper  of  Archives. 

5.  Paid  Attaches. 

6.  Junior  Dragomans. 

7.  Unpaid.  Attaches. 

I  think  it  right,  however,  to  record,  that  although  from  peculiar  circumstances,  I  have 
assigned  to   Count   Pisani  the   special  office   of  superintendent  of  the   chancery,  such  • 

office  will  not  be  continued  when  vacated  by  Count  x^isani ;  and  if  at  that  time  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  attach  to  the  embassy  a  keeper  of  the  archives,  the  position  of  that 
officer  in  the  embassy  will  be  immediately  after  thai;  of  the  paid  attaches. 

I  see  no  occasion  to  make  any  material  changes  in  the  rules  laid  down  in  my  despatch 
of  the  24th  of  October,  but  with  reference  to  certain  explanations  which  you  have 
requested  in  regard  to  those  regulations,  I  have  to  state  to  you  that  the  respective  func- 
tions of  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  of  the  first  attache  (which  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
will  now  be  discharged  by  the  superintendent  of  the  chancery)  are  defined  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  preclude  all  misapprehension,  if  the  terms  in  which  they  are  defined  are 
attended  to. 

I  conceive  that  on  every  account  it  is  better  that  the  Ambassador  should,  as  little  as 
possible,  interfere  directly  with  the  details  of  the  chancery  ;  and  that  when  he  wishes  to 
communicate  with  the  junior  members  of  the  chancery  he  should  do  so  through  the  secre- 
tary of  embassy,  or,  in  his  absence,  through  the  oriental  secretary. 

1  see  no  occasion  for  making  any  such  provision  as  you  would  seem  to  desire  for  the 
performance  of  the  special  duties  of  the  oriental  secretary  when  he  is  acting  as  secretary 
of  embassy.     In  every  office  two-fold  duties  must  occasionally  be  discharged  by  the  same 

Serson,  and  as  in  the  Foreign  Office  a  single  Under  Secretary  occasionally  discharges  the 
uties  of  both,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  be  inapplicable  between 
the  oriental  secretary  and  the  secretary  of  embassy,  ^ut  I  think  it  is  well  to  lay  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  the  oriental  secretary  must  not  be 
both  absent  from  Constantinople  at  the  same  time. 

As  regards,  however,  the  supervision  of  the  junior  dragomans,  with  which  the  oriental 
secretary  is  specially  charged  by  my  instruction  of  the'  24th  of  October,  and,  in  his 
absence,  the  senior  attach^  in  attendance,  if  acquainted  with  Oriental  languages,  I  have 
to  state  to  you  that  if  the  first  attach^  does  not  understand  Oriental  languages,  then  the 
temporary  superintendence  of  the  junior  dragomans  must  devolve  on  the  chief  or  confi-* 
dential  dragoman. 

As  the  wording  of  the  passage  in  my  despatch  of  the  24th  of  October  respecting  the 
attendance  of  the  oriental  secretary  on  the  Ambassador  when  the  services  of  a  dragoman 
are  required,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  some  doubt  on  your  part  as  to  my  intention,  I 
think  it  as  well  to  mention  to  you  that  I  merely  intended  to  intimate  that  whenever  ihe 
services  of  a  dragoman  were  required  by  the  Ambassador  at  his  audiences  with  the  Sultan, 
or  his  visits  to  Turkish  Ainctionaries,  the  oriental  secretary  should  also  attend  the 
Ambassador,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dragoman,  but  together  with  the  drwoman. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  point  of  the  position  of  a  private  secretary,  the  omy  rule  that  I 
can  lay  down  is,  that  a  private  secretary,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  public  business  of  the  embassy ;  but  if  he  should  be  an  attach^,  should  take  his 
turn  of  duty  with  other  attaches,  and  should  then  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  secretary  of  embassy  and  superintendent  of  the  chancery  respectively. 


—  No.  18.— 

My  Lord, 

Su-,  Foreign  Office,  6  November  1860. 

I  HAVE  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  misconception  has  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  them  and 
their  secretaries  and  attaches,  and  that  thisy  have  consequently,  in  many  cases,  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  secretaries  and  attaches  are  public  servants  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  perform  specific  public  duties. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  objects  for  which  secretaries  and  attaches  are 
appointed  to  embassies  and  missions  is,  that  they  may  be  trained  up  in  the  junior  branches 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  thereby  become  qualified  for  filling  afterwards  higher 
and  more  important  situations;  but  this  training  they  cannot  receive  unless  thev  are 
employed,  according  to  their  several  commissions,  in  the  general  business  of  the  embassy 
or  mission. 

It  follows,  that  the  chiefs  of  missions  should  not  defeat  the  above-mentioned  purpose  by 
entrusting,  at  their  own  discretion,  and  with  reference  to  their  own  personal  convenience, 
tiie  management  and  execution  of  the  public  business  of  the  chanceries  to  persons  out  of 
the  regular  order.    Each  member  of  an  embassy  or  mission,  whether  secretary,  attache,  or 
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Appendix,  No*  ft.  deeper  of  the  archives^  should  hold  in  die  chancery  ihe  position  to  which  he  is  entitled  hj 
V—  oflSce  or  seniority,  and  to  which  he  is  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  in  bo  case 

should  a  junior  be  arbitarily  preferred  to  a  senior^  nor  an  irttaob^  to  a  secretary,  nor  a 
keeper  of  the  archives  to  an  attache. 

A  disregard  of  these  principles  not  only  tends  to  defeat  the  objecAs  lor  which  the  dip- 
lomatic service  is  constituted,  but  is,  moreover,  among  the  junior  members  of  that  service, 
a  fruitful  source  of  jealousy  and  disunion. 

On  these  eprounds  I  have  thought  it  expedient,  with  Her  Majesty's  approbation,  to  lay 
down  certain  fixed  rules  for  the  regulation  of  Her  Majesty's  embassies  and  legations,  in 
which  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  renders  an  adherence  to 
ifixed  rules  peculiarly  important;   and  I  am  convinced  that  if  those  rules  are  strictly 
,  attended  to,  the  jgeneral  interests  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  both  present  and 

prospective,  will  he  greatly  advanced,  and  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  the  chiefs  and 
subordinate  members  of  the  service  will  be  essentially  promoted. 

The  principle  on  which  the  rules  which  I  now  proceed  to  lay  down  are  founded^  is  to 
»ply,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  abroad  the  system  on  whiah 
the  business  of  tne  Foreign  Office  is  carried  on  at  home^ 

In  the  Foreign  Office  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  the  senior,  and  assistant,  and 
junior  clerks  have  tfieir  respective  duties  to  perform,  and  they  do  perform  them  without 
dashing  or  interfering  with  each  other. 

In  like  manner  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  the  senior  and  junior 
paid  attaches,  and  the  unpaid  attaches  have,  in  Her  Majesty's  embassies  and  legations, 
their  ce^ular  and  ai)pointed  positions  and  duties ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  this 
analogy  m  mind,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  practice,  in  order  to  ensure  the  efficient  and  harmo- 
nious working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  abroad. 

,  The  manner  in  which  un»  principle  is  to  be  applied  will  readily  occur  to  such  of  Her 
Majesty's  AmbassiBwiors  and  Ministers  as  are  conversant  with  the  working  of  flie  system 
in  die  Foreign  Office ;  but  I  consider  it  desirable  to  explain  its  application  in  detaiL 

Accordin^y,  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  must  be  deemed  to  hold,  as  regards 
4he  chief  of  the  mission,  the  same  position  which  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  holds  aa 
regards  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  therefore  the  whole  public  business  of  the  embassy 
or  mission  should  pass  through  his  hands,  and,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  chief,  should 
be  carried  on  under  his  immediate  superintendence. 

The  public  and  official  despatches  and  papers  will,  if  not  opened  by  the  Ambassador  or 
Minister  himself  upon  their  arrival,  reach  him  through  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  lega- 
tion ;  and  the  directions  of  the  chief  in  regard  to  m  matters  of  public  business  will  pass 
^ough  the  secretary,  and  be  executed  under  his  superintendence  and  controL  The 
principle  on  which  this  regulation  is  founded  scarcely  needs  an  explanation,  for  it  is 
dbvious  that  the  public  interests  require  that  the  secretary,  who  may  at  any  moment,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  chief,  be  called  upon  to  conduct  the  public  business  on 
bis  own  responsibility,  should  be  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  course  of  those  matters  with 
vhieh  he  may  have  to  deal. 

In  the  occasional  or  accidental  absence  of  the  secretary  from  the  residence  of  (be 
scission,  or  from  the  chancery,  the  senior  attach^  in  attendance  will  undertake  his  dutiest^ 
90  that  no  inconvenience  or  delay  need  arise  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

As  regards  the  general  duties  of  attaches,  the  senior  will,  in  the  chancery,  occupy  the 
position  which  a  senior  clerk  occupies  in  the  Foreign  Office.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
the  correct  performance  of  the  details  of  the  chancery  work ;  he  will  assign  to  the  other 
a<!tachi§s  their  respective  portions  of  it;  he  will  have  the  general  custody  of  the  cypher* 
and  decyphers ;  and  he  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  we  extraordinary 
expenditure,  and  for  submitting  them  to  the  chief  of  flie  embassy  or  mission  for  approval 
and  transmission  to  England,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  each  quarter. 
Moreover,  as  stated  in  my  circular  despatch  of  the  10th  of  February  last,  the  senior 
attache  for  the  time  being  will,  if  no  other  person  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretarv 
of  State,  been  appointed  for  that  special  duty,  have  the  custody  of  the  archives.  He  will 
be  held  responsible  for  their  being  kept  in  proper  order ;  for  the  correspondence  being 
regularlv  registered ;  and  for  the  letters  and  drafts  being  properly  docketed  and  filled  up 
before  they  are  consigned  to  the  archives. 

The  position  and  duties  of  the  keeper  of  archives  in  those  embassies  or  mission/i  to 
which  such  an  officer  is  attached,  will  correspond  with  those  of  the  librarian  of  the  Forei^ 
Office,  though  his  duties,  in  regard  to  the  correspondence,  will  commence  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  of  that  officer.  Those  duties  will  be  to  keep  the  papers,  whether  bound 
or  unbound,  in  good  order,  so  that  thev  may  be  at  any  time  easily  accessible ;  to  see  that 
the  papers  are  at  stated  intervals  bound  in  volumes ;  and  to  make  r^erenioes  and  mam<K 
ranoa  for  the  information  of  the  ambassador  or  minister,  and  for  ihQ  general  requirements 
of  the  chancery. 

^  The  order  or  precedence  among  the  junior  members  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  ser^ 
vice  will  thus  be  : — 

Secretary  of  Embassy  or  Lection  J 
Paid  Attaches; 
Unpaid  Attaches ; 
Keeper  of  Archives ; 

And  TransUtor,  where  a  Translator  is  appointed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretarj: 
of  State, 
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The  foregoing  regulations  apply  exclusively  to  the  transaction  of  public  and  official    Appeodi^  Ifo.  2. 

business^  and  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  ambas-  _:; 

sador  or  minister  as  to  the  arrangements  ne  may  make  in  regard  to  his  private  correspon- 
dence. I  have  only  to  observe  on  tliia  points  that  if  the  ambassador  or  minister  sees 
occasion  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  nis  private  secretary,  the  manner  in  which  such 
attach^  should  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  the  embafisv  or 
■iianon»  is  net  to  be  affected  thereby>  but  is  to  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  which 
X  lutve  laid  down,  and  must  remain  in  entire  subordination  to,  and  under  me  oontrol  of,  the 
•ecretarj  of  cmbassjr  or  legation,  and  of  the  attaches  holding  a  superior  position  to  him. 
in  the  cbancerj. 

The  secretary  ef  cnbaeey  or  l^atiouy  tiie  first  Attach^,  and  the  keeper  of  the: 
avckiresy  sheuld  be  under  no  restriction  as  to  the  hours  at  which  the  chancery  shall  be 
e|iea  to  them,  even  if  any  such  restriction  is  habitually  jJaced  on  other  members  of  the 
mission ;  and  they  should  each  have  keys  of  the  presses  or  boxes  in.  which  the  archives 
wA  puUie  papers  are  kept. 

No  person,  must  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  except  those  wha 
may  be  aetually  members  of  the  embassy  or  legation,  or  whose  employment  may  be  speci- 
fically sanctioned  for  a  limited  period  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have  na  doubt  liiat  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  I  have  thus  laid  down  will  tend  to 
the  regular  dispatch  of  public  business,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  harmony  among  tha ' 
di£^F^rt  menbers  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatio  service,  while  it  will  also  be  advantageous 
to  the  chi^  of  missiDns.  It  is  not  my  intention  by  these  regulations  to  prescribe  to  those 
€hie&  any  ohligatiQn  of  consulting  or  of  bein^  guided  by  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  subor* 
dinate  members  of  their  missioiu  On  those  cmiefs  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  decisiona 
they  msy  eome  to,  and  of  any  cotcrae  lliey  nuiy  determine  to  pursue,  and  with  them,  there- 
iaxey  mvst  ate  reirt  the  fr»  dioioe  of  the  means  for  arriving  at  their  decisions. 

My  object  in  the  present  commiudcation  is,  to  provide  that  those  persons  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  definite  situations  and  ranks  in  Her  Majesty's 
embassies  and  missions  shall  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  such 
embassies  and  missions  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for  which  their  appointments 
have  been  created. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  RusselL 


—  No.  19.  — 

(To  the  Heads  of  smaller  Missions.) 

Sir^  Foreign  Office,  6  November  I860. 

I  HAVE  not  thought  it  necessary  to  address  directly  to  you  the  circular  despatch  of 
which  I  inclose  a  copy/  and  which  I  have  addressed  to  certain  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  *  No.  18. 

abroad,  inasmuch  as  tne  business  of  your  mission  is  not  of  that  extent  as  to  require  strict 
attention  to  the  specific  rules  laid  down  in  the  circular  for  the  regulation  of  diplomatic  chan- 
ceries in  certain  missions. 

I  think  it,  however,  right  to  put  you  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  circular,  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  die  principles  according  to  which,  when  occasion  requires,  I  wish, the 
business  of  Her  Msyesty's  missions  to  be  carried  on,  and  that  you  may  act  generally  on 
these  principlea,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  your  mission  admit  of 
your  so  doing. 

I  am,  &C. 
(signed)        •/".  RusaelL 


—  No.  20.  — 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

My  Lord,  Foreign  Office,  14  November  1860. 

I  HAVE  to  state  to  jour  Excellency,  in  reply  to  your  despatch  of  yesterday,  that  since 
it  appears  that  the  position  of  the  re^strar  ana  librarian  at  l^aris  was  fixed  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon's  Despatch  of  the  13th  of  January  1855,  as  between  the  paid  and  unpaid  attaches, 
L  have  no  wish  to  disturb  that  arrangement ;  and  that,  consequeiitly,  in  that  respect,  the  ' 
precedence  among  the  "lembei^  of  me  embassy,  laid  down  in  my  circular  despatch  of  the 
6th  instant,  is  momfied. 

I  am,;&c 
(signed)        J.  BtuselL 
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—  No.  21.  — 

Lord  J.  Bussell  to  Earl  Cowley.* 

My  Lord,  Foreign  OflSce,  19  February  1861. 

I  HATE  to  acquaint  you  that,  with  a  view  to  relieve  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  is  now  subjected  in  advancing 
money  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy,  I  have  arranged  with  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  that  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  may,  on  the 
last  day  of  every  month  in  each  quarter,  draw  on  the  Paymaster  General  for  the  following 
sums,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy,  viz.,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  first  month,  for  300  /. ;  on  the  last  day  of  the  second  month,  ior  300  /. ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  third  month^  for  400  /. 

The  bilk  should  be  drawn  at  30  days'  sight,  and  should  bear  on  the  face  of  them 
that  they  are  drawn  **on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  Her  Majesty's 
embassy,"  and  advice  of  them  must  be  given  to  the  Paymaster  General,  and  also  to 
this  office. 

Your  Excellency  may  draw  your  first  bill,  under  this  instruction,  on  the  28th  instant, 
being  that  for  the  second  Inonth. 

You  will  add  to  the  usual  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy  a 
statement  showing  the  bills  drawn  by  you  in  the  quarter,  according  to  the  form  herewith 
transmitted  to  you ;  and  the  amount  of  those  bills  will  be  set  against  the  total  charge  for 
extraordinaries  during  the  quarter,  and  the  balance  which  may  remain  due  to  you  be 
issued  to  you  or  to  your  assigns,  as  at  present,  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  account. 

If  the  sums  drawn  by  you  under  this  instruction  should  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
extraordinaries  for  the  quar^r,  the  balance  will  be  charged  against  you  in  the  next 
account 

I  am,  &C. 
(signed)        J.  BtuselL 


—  No.  22.  — 
My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  14  March  1861. 

With  a  view  to  secure  a  record  in  this  office  of  the  decree  Of  attention  paid  bv  the  junior 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  the  acquisition  01  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  I  consider  it  desirable  that  in  all  cases  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  service,  translations  of  dociunents  in  foreign  lan^ages  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  office,  together  with  the  originals  of  such  docimiente,  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  by  whom  such  translations  may  have  been  made  shall  be  appended  to  them ; 
and  I  have,  accordingly,  to  instruct  you  to  cause  this  practice  to  be  observed  in  your 
chancery. 

I  have  also  to  instruct  you  to  see  that  each  of  the  junior  members  of  your  mission,  who 
may  be  competent  to  do  so,  takes  his  proper  share  of  the  duty  of  making  translations  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  have  further  to  state  to  you,  that  although  in  some  cases  where  the  lai^uage  of  the 
country  is  not  so  generally  an  object  of  study  as  French  and  German,  an  officer  is  borne 
on  the  establishment  of  a  mission  with  the  specific  designation  of  "  Translator,"  that 
arrangement  is  not  to  be  construed  as  relieving  the  junior  members  of  the  mission  finom 
the  obligation  of  studying  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  after  a  certain  period  01  residence,  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  language  to  be  mastered  so  far  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  translations, 
each  junior  member  of  the  mission  will  be  expected  to  take  a  proper  share  of  the  business 
of  making  translations  of  papers  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  am,  &c 
(signed)        J.  RtisselL 


—  No.  23.  — 


Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Paid  Attaches,  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Rtissett,  August  1859. 

AiiL  persons  promoted  from  unpaid  to  jwdd  attach^ships,  before  they  are  confirmed  in 
their  new  office,  will  be  required,  if  in  England  at  the  time  of  their  promotion,  or  within 

one 

•  And  also,  vnOatis  muUmdu^  to  Her  Maierty'f  embassies  and  missions  at  St.  Peteisbugb,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Turin,  Wtshington,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mexioo. 
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one  month  after  their  arriyal  in  England^  to  submit  themselves  for  examination  by  the    Appendix,  No.  3. 
Commissioners^  in  order  to  ascertain : —  • ;. 

Ist.  That  they  can  speak  and  write  the  languages  of  the  seyeral  countries  in  which  they 
have  resided  since  their  first  appointment  as  unpaid  attaches ;  but  in  this  examination  the 
length  of  time  during  which  candidates  may  have  resided  in  the  several  countries,  and  also 
the  comparative  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  languages  of  such  countries,  will  be  taken  into 
account.  Candidates  who  have  previously  resided  only  in  France  or  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  their  proficiency  in  one  other  language  besides 
French. 

2d.  Candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  be  required  to  draw  up  a  report 
on  the  general  commercial  and  political  relations  of  the  sevend  countries  in  wnich  they 
may  have  resided ;  on  the  internal  polity,  and  the  administration  and  social  institutions  of 
such  countries,  and  on  the  character  of  iheir  people.  These  reports,  however,  must  not 
refer  to  current  political  affairs,  and  they  must  be  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  from  which  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners. 

3d.'  Candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  further  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  Commissioners  that  tiiey  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  international  law  as  can  be 
acquired  from  "  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,'*^  and  "  Wheaton's  History  of 
International  Law." 


—  No.  24.  — 

Begulations  for  the  Examination  of  Unpaid  Attaches,  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell^  August  1859. 

The  examination  will  be  directed  to  ascertain : — 

1st.  That  they  can  write  a  good  bold  hand,  with  distinctiy  formed  letters. 

2d.  That  they  can  write  English  and  French  quickly  and  correctiy  from  dictation. 

3d.  That  they  understand  French  well ;  that  they  can  make  an  accurate  and  good 
translation  of  any  French  paper  into  English,  and  of  any  English  paper  into  French ;  and 
that  they  can  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness. 

4th.  That  they  can  make  an  accurate  and  good  translation  into  English  of  a  paper 
written  either  in  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  or  Italian ;  the  choice  of  the  language  bemg 
left  to  the  candidates. 

5th.  That  they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  geography. 

6tL  That  they  can  make  a  clear  and  correct  precis  or  abstract,  in  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rative, of  any  collection  of  papers  placed  in  their  hands. 

7th.  That  they  have  a  general*  knowledge  of  modem  history  since,  the  year  1789,  and 
especially  of  the  history  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  about  to  proceed,  as  regards  its 
internal  constitution  and  its  relation  to  other  powers.  For  the  convenience  of  candidates 
it  has  been  settied  that  as  regards  modem  nistory  generally,  they  will  be  examined  in 
so  much  of  "  Heeren's  Historical  Manual  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its 
Colonies"  as  treats  of  history  from  the  year  1789,  and  also  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
*^  Russell's  Modem  Europe"  (last  edition) ;  and  as  regards  any  particular  country  to 
which  they  may  be  about  to  proceed,  they  will  be  exammed  in  so  much  of  **  M^Culloch's 
Geographical  Dictionary"  as  relates  to  that  country. 

Persons  nominated  as  unpaid  attaches  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  are  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  not  necessarily  to  proceed  to  the  particular  post  mentioned  in  their 
letter  of  nomination ;  but,  after  they  have  passed  their  examination,  and  worked  for  a 
certain  time  at  the  Foreign  Office,  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  business  as  carried  on  there,  they  will  be  sent  to  any  post  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  think  it  most  convenient  for  the  public  service  to  send  them. 

Moreover,  the  nomination  of  all  persons  as  unpaid  attaches  will  be  cancelled,  unless 
they  present  themselves  at  the  Foreign  Office,  ready  for  their  examination,  within  a  month 
from  the  date  of  their  nomination. 

Limit  of  age  for  candidates : — 18  to  25,  botii  years  inclusive. 
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Appnidi%]i«k2. 


CIILCIJLA&S  addressed  to  Hejb  Maj£Stt's  Biplomatig  BcPKBSEHXATiYSft 
Abroad,  dated  the  6th  and  30th  of  May  1861. — (In  contimiaticm  of  those  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  Committee.) 


—  No.  25.  — 
My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  6  Wxy  1861. 

I  Elf  CT.OSE  herewith,  for  your  informatioii^  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archiyes  of  yoor 
mission,  copies  of  a  circular  despatch  which  I  have  addressed  to  Her  Majesty^s  consuls, 
explanatory  of  tha  relation  in  which  Her  Majesty's  consular  servants  stand  towards  Her 
Majesty's  miflsions  im  the  country  where  they  reside,  and  of  their  dutiLea  towards  Hef 
Majesty's  diploB^atle  iepre6eatative& 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  Russell. 


Enclosure  in  No.  25.  / 

Circular  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Consuls. 

Sir,  ^  Foreign  Office,  2  May  I86I. 

As  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which'Her  Majesty's  consular  servants  stand  towards  Her  Majesty's  missions  in 
the  coxmtry  where  they  reside,  I  think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  all  consular 
officers  to  the  general  principle  on  ihsA  point  whixJi  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  8th  section 
of  the  Generd  Consular  Instructions ;  and  further,  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  consular 
service  w  in  all  matters  strictly  subordinate  to  the  diplomatie  serrice,.  and  that  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  Her  Majesty  is,  subject  to  vatt  authority  of  llie  Secretary  of 
State,  invested  with  fiill  authority  and  control  over  all  B[er  Majesty's  con^ilar  servants  in. 
the  country  in  which  he  and  Aey  reside. 

It  follows,  from  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  M^'esty's  consuls  to  keep  Her  Majesty^s 

*  r^reeentative  vnder  whose  control  they  are  placed,  niUy  informed  on  all  matters^  politieal 

as  well  as  oommercial,  which  may  come  under  their  observation ;  and  they  should  aecxnr-^ 

dingly  furnish  him,  simultaneously  with  the  dispatch  of  the  originals,  witib  copies  of  aH 

despatches,  except  merely  formal  returns,  which  they  may  address  to  this  office, 

if,  however,  any  such  despatches  relate  to  matters  of  a  confidential  character,  and  may 
not,  therefore,  be  properly  confided  to  the  ordinary  post,  the  consuls  will  defer  sendiBg 
copies  of  them  to  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  representative  until  such  time  as  they  shaU 
have  a  safe  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  tiie  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  consulsat  once  to  execute  any  instruc- 
tions which  they  may  receive  from  Her  Majesty's  (fiplomatic  representatives,  if  su<A 
instructions  are  not  inconsistent  with,  or  at  variance  with,  any  special  instructions  they  may 
have  received  firom  this  office ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  any  sucn  inconsistency  or  variance, 
and  giving'  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case.  Her  Majesty's 
consuls  should  feel  doubts  as  to  the  proprietp*  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  or  Her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  representative,  they  wiU  lay  before  him  their  doubts,  and  the  grounds 
thereof;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  Her  Majesty's  representative  should  repeat  his  mstruc- 
tions,  the  consular  officer  must  obey  them. 

Her  Majesty's  consuls  will  further  understand,  that  in  any  doubtful  cases  thev  are  to 
refer  to  Her  Majesty's  representative  for  advice  and  directions  how  to  act,  and  they  wilL 
be  guided  by  such  advice  and  directions,  unless  instructions  from  1^  office  of  a  more  recent 
date  ihould  prescribe  a  different  course. 

I  am,  &e. 
(signed)        Jl  BusseU, 


—  No.  26.  — 
My  Lord, 

Sir;  Forei^  Office,  30  May  1861. 

I  HAVE  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prftvails  in  regard  to  the  place  and 
precedence,  wilii  reference  to  the  other  memoers  of  Her  Majesty's  embassies  or  missions, 
of  naval  and  military  officers  who,  for  special  purposes,  may  pe  attached  to  such  embassies 
or  missions. 

This 
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This  mifiappreliension  wcmld  seem  to  hrre  its  or^in  in  the  fact  that  such  officers  receiye^ 
in  addition  to  their  naval  or  military  rank^  Ihe  cBplomatic  deaignation  of  attache,  from 
which  circnmstmoe  it  would  seem  to  be  inferred  that  their  place  mi  preoedenoe,  as  regards 
the  other  mefltbers  of  the  mission,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  latler,  and  not  by  the  tbfmer. 

8ueh  a  yiew  of  the  matter  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  diplomatic  charaeter  of  attach^ 
is  conferred  upon  such  officers  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  eoeitring  to  them  in  foreign 
countries  such  privileges,  immunities,  and  respect,  as  by  the  usag^  of  nations  are  con- 
ceded to  members  of  tne  diplomatic  body ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that 
Tiavai  or  military  officers  who  are  selected  to  be  attached  to  Her  Majesty's  embassies  or 
missions  for  special  purposes,  on  account  of  their  approved  ability  and  high  rank  in  their 
respective  professions,  should,  in  consequence  of  a  designation  given  to  them  for  peculiar 
and  obvioufi  reasons,  be  placed  in  a  position  of  social  inferiority  as  regards  the  junior 
members  of  Her  Majesty  s  diplomatic  service,  who  have  yet  to  prove  their  qualifications 
and  to  achieve  their  advancement. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  question  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  expedient  to 
lay  down  authoritatively  the  following  mles : — 

1.  The  representative  for  the  time  being  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  all  foreign 
courts,  whether  Ambassador,  Minister,  or  Chari^e  d'AffiidreB,  has  necessarily  place  and 
precedence  over  all  persons  in  Her  Ma^sty's  service  at  such  courts. 

2.  Naval  and  military  officers  holding  naval  or  military  rank  above  that  of  post  captain 
in  the  navy,  or  colonel  in  the  army,  who  may  be  attached  to  Her  Majesty's  ^nbassies  or 
missions  for  special  purposes,  shall  have  place  and  precedence  next  in  suooeseion  to  the 
head  of  the  mission  for  the  time  being,  whatever  his  designation  may  be. 

3.  Naval  or  nriiitary  officers  holdine  naval  or  military  rank  as  post  captain  in  the  navy, 
or  Colonel  in  the  army,  or  naval  or  mmtary  rank  of  a  lower  order,  who  may  be  attached  to 
Her  Majesty's  embasues  or  missions  for  special  purposes,  shall  have  place  and  precedence 
«ext  in  succession*  to  th6  secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation. 

Accordii^  to  the  foregoing  rules,  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation,  acting  as 
charg6  d'amdres  during  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty's  ambassador  or  minister,  wouM^ 
while  so  acting,  have  place  and  precedence  over  the  naval  or  military  officers,  whatever 
might  be  the  rank  of  the  latter ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  ambassador  or  minister,  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  charg6  d'affaires,  the  naval  or  military 
officer,  if  nolding  naval  or  military  rank  above  that  of  post  captain  in  the  navy,  or  colonel 
in  the  army,  would  resume  his  place  and  precedence  above  the  secretary  oi  embassy  or 
legation.  ' 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  JB9iselL 


Appendix,  No.  9. 
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PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  18  April  IMl. 


FORMS  OF  DIPLOMATIC  COMMISSIONS,  ic 


Appendix,  No.  3. 


Form  of  Full  Power  for  carrying  on  Negotiations,  and  signing  a  Treaty  with  a  Foreign 

rower. 
VICTORIA  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  &c.  &c.  To  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  greeting ! 

Whereas,  for  the  better  treating  of  and  arranging  certain  mattem  which  we  now  in  dis- 
cussion, or  which  may  come  into  discussion  between  Us  and 

We  have  judged  it  expedient  to  invest  a  fit  person  with  full  power  to  conduct  the  said  dis- 
cussion on  our  part:  know  ye,  therefore,  that  We,  reposing  especial  trust  and  Confidence  in 
the  wisdom,  loyalty,  diligence  and  circumspection  of 

[Name  and  Titles] 
have  nam^d,  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  as  We  do  by  these  presents  name,  make^ 
oonstitate  and  appoint  him  our  undoubted  Commissioner,  Procurator  and  Plenipotentiary  i 
giving  to  him  all  manner  of  power  and  authority  to  treat,  adjust,  and  conclude  with  sudbt 
minister  or  ministers  as  may  be  vested  with  similar  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of 

any  tr^uies,  conventions,  or  agreements  that 

may  tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  end,  and  to  sign  for  Us  and  incur  name, 

everything  so  agreed  upon  and  concluded,  and  to  do  and  transact  all  such  other  matters  as 

may  appertain  to  the  fintahing  of  the  aforesaid  work,  in  as  ample  manner  and  form,  and 
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;^ppendiz,  No.  3,     with  equal  force  and  efficacy  as  We  ourselves  could  do  if  personally  present,  engaging  and 
— —  promising  upon  Our  Royal  word,  that  whatever  things  shall  be  so  transacted  and  concluded 

by  Our  said  Commissioner,  Pit>curator  and  Plenipotentiary,  shall  be  agreed  to,  acknow- 
ledged and  accepted  by  Us  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  that  We  will  neyer  suffer,  either  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  any  person  whatsoever  to  infringe  the  same  or  act  contrary  thereto  as 
far  as  it  lies  in  Our  power. 

In  witness  whereof.  We  have  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  which  We  have  signed  with  Our 
Royal  Hand. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  ,  the  day  of 

in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  and  in  the 

year  of  Our  reign. 


Form  of  a  Credential  Letter  addressed  to  a  Sovereign. 

Sir,  My  Brother, 
Being  desirous  to  maintain  without  interruption  the   relations  of  friendship  and  good 
understanding  which  happily  subsist  between  the  two  Crowns,  I  have  made  choice  of 

[Name  and  Titles] 

to  reside  at  the  Court  of  Your  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  character  of  my  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,    The  long  experience  which  I  have  had  of 

talents  and  zeal  for  My  service  assures  me  that  the  selecticm  which  I  have  made  will  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  that  he  will  di&chai^e  the  important 
duties  of  his  Embassy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  this  new  mark  of  My 
confidence,  and  to  merit  Your  Jmpei'iat  Majesty's  approbation  and  esteem.  I  therefore 
request  that  you  will  give  entire  creitence  to  all  that  jshall  communicate 

to  you  in  My  name,  more  especially  when  he  shall  assure  Your  Imperial  Majesty  of  My 
invariable  esteem  and  regard,  and  ^hall  renew  to  you  the  expression  of  those  sentiments 
of  sincere  attachment  and  highest  consideration  with  which  I  am, 

Sir,  My  Brother, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  good  Sister, 

Victoria  R. 
[        Place.         ] 

[        bate.        ] 

To  My  good  Brother  the  Emperor  of  [  .] 


Form  of  a  Credential  Letter  addressed  to  a  Queen  Consort. 

Madam,  My  Sister, 
Haying  made  choice  of 

[Name  and  Titles] 

to  reside  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  your  Imperial  Majesty's  august  Consort,  in  the 
character  of  My  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary ^  I  havcf  charged  him  to 
deliver  this  Letter  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  convey  to  you  the  assurances  of  My 
most  sincere  friendship  and  regard.  I  flatter  Myself  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  will 
receive  him  favourably,  and  that  you  will  give  entire  credence  to  all  thai  he  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  to  you  in  My  Name,  particularly  when  he  shall  express  the  sentiments  of 
invariable  attachment  and  esteem,  witn  which  I  am. 

Madam,  My  Sister, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  Good  Sister, 

Victorias. 
[        Place.        ] 

[        Date.         ] 

To  My  Good  Sister  the  Empress  of  [  .] 


Form  of  a  Credential  Letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  a  Republic. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  &c.  &c.  to  The  President  of  the 

sendeth  greeting !  Our  good  friend !  Having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good  understanding  which  happily  subsist 
between  the  two  countries.  We  have  made  choice  of  Our  right  trusty  and  well 
beloved 

[Name  and  Titles] 
in  whose  fidelity,  prudence,  and  other  good  qualities  We  have  the  fullest  confidence,  to 
reside  Ivith  You  in  the  character  of  Our  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PlenipotentiaiT. 
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We  trust  that  the  selection  of  for  this  important  post  will  be     Appendix,  No/3^ 

agreeable  to  You ;  and  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  he  will  merit  Your  approbation  and  •-*— 

good  willy  by  a  strict  ob^^ervance  of  the  instructions  he  has  received  from  lis,  to  manifest 
to  You  Our  constant  friendship,  and  Our  sincere  desire  to  preserve  and  advance  on  all 
occasions  the  interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations.  We,  therefore^  request  that  You  will 
grant  a  favourable  reception  to  in  the  character  of  Our  Envoy 

Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  that  You  will  give  entire  credence  to  all 
that  he  may  represent  to  you  in  Our  name,  especially  when,  in  obedience  to  Our  orders, 
he  shall  assure  you  of  Our  esteem  and  regard,  and  of  Our  hearty  wishes  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  .     And  so  We  recommend  You  to  the  protection 

of  the  Almighty.     Given  at  Our  Court,  at  ,  the 

day  of  9  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

,  and  in  the  year  of  our  reign. 


Your  good  Friend, 

Victoria  if. 


Superscribed, 
To  the  President  of  the 


(Countersigned.) 


Form  of  Commission  for  a  Secretary  of  Embassy  or  Legation. 

Draft. 

[  Name.  ] 

Commission,  as  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  -j— — p-^  at 

("siSir)    VICTORIA  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  &c«,  &c..  To  all  and  singular  to  ¥rhom  these  presents 
shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  it  appears  to  Us  expedient  to  nominate  some  person  of 
approved  industry,  fidelity,  and  knowledge,  to  perform  the  functions  of  secretary  to  our 

J- — p— ^  to  Know  ye  therefore,  that  We  have 

constituted  and  appointed,  as  We  do  by  these  presents  constitute  and  appoint.  Our  trusty 

and  virell  beloved  [Name]  to  be  secretary  to  that  y =-^  5  giving  and 

granting  to  him,  in  that  character,  all  power  and  authority  to  do  and  execute  all  necessary 
writings,  memorials,  and  instruments,  as  also  to  assist  Our  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  in  all  things  which  way  belong 

o    ihe  duties  of  secretary  to  the  aforesaid  j-^.-     •    And  We  therefore  request 

and  his  ministers,  and  all  those  whom  it  may  concern^  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  Our  said  trusty  and  well  beloved 

as  secretary  to  Our  said   _ g-s  and  freely  t»  communicate  with  him  upon  all  and 

aiugular  the  things  that  may  appertain  to  the  affairs  of  the  said  f  °^^^^y. 

Legation 
Given  at  Our  Court  at  the  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  and  in  the 

year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

(Countersigned) 

by  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Form  of  Letter  appointing  an  Attach6. 

Foreign  OflSce. 
I  HAVE  to  inform  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  signify 

Her  commands  that  should  be  officially  attached  to  Her  Majesty^ 

at  will  accordingly  consider  as 

forming  part  of  your  Diplomatic  Establishment,  and  "you  will  employ  him  in  the  business  of 
the  in  whatever  way  you  may  deem  most  beneficial  for  Her  Majesty's 

service. 

I  am, 

Your  most  obedient, 

humble  Servant^ 
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rtpptndik,  No.  3.  Form  of  a  Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  a  Sovereign. 

Sir,  my  Brolber, 
*  Varied  according      Haying'^  occasron  atse^wtot^  for  the  services  of 
to  circumstances.  fName  and  Tides] 

who  has  for  some  time  resided  at  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  Court  in  the  character  of  My 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plmipotentiary ;  I  have  directed  him  to  take  leave  of  Yoar 
Imperial  Majesty,  having  myself  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  ability 
and  fidelity  with  which  has  execnted  My  orders  on  all  occasions  during  his 

Embassy,  I  trust  that  Your /mprrioZ  Majesty  will  also  nave  found  his  conduct  deserving 
of  Your  approbation  and  esteem ;  and  in  this  pleasing  confidence  I  avail  myself  of  the 
present  oppoitunity  to  renew  to  You  the  assurance  of  the  invariable  attachment  and  high 
esteem  witn  which  I  am, 

Sir,  My  Brother, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  good  Sister, 

Victoria  U. 
[        Place.        ] 
[         Date.         ] 

To  my  good  Brother  the  Emperor  of  [  ]. 


Form  of  a  Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  a  Queen  Consort. 

Madam,  my  Sister, 
•  Varied  according      Having*  occasion  elsewhere  for  the  services  of 
to  circumstances.  £Name  and  Titles] 

who  has  for  some  time  resided  at  the  Court  of  the  Empirbfj  Tear  Imperial  Majesty *b 
August  Consort,  in  the  character  of  ^y  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary^  it 
becomes  necessary  for  Me  to  notify  to  i  ou  tlis  recall.  I  flatter  Myself  that  the  comdvct  of 
has,  6n  all  occasions  dmrin^  his  Embassy,  be^o  s«di  as  to  merit  yovr  ImpmkU 
Majesty's  approbation ;  and  in  this  pleasmg  ho{>e,  I  avaffl  myself  of  the  presetit  opportu««cy 
to  renew  to  yoa  the  assurances  ^f  the  siacere  amdimcnt  and  Invest  esteeffl  Willi  mkidk 
I  am, 

Madam,  My  Sister, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty^s  Good  Sister, 

Victoria  R. 
[        Place.        1 
[        Date.         J 

To  My  Good  Sifcter  the  Empress  of  [  ]. 


Form  of  a  Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  the  President  of  a  Republic. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ani 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  To  the  President  of  the 
t  This  phrase  would  sendeth  greeting!     Our  Good  Friend!     Having  occasion  elsewhere  for  the  services  cff 
bevarled  according  Our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved 
to  circumstances.  (-pj^^^  and  Titles] 

who  has  for  some  time  resided  with  You  in  the  character  of  Our  Envoy  Exttaordinary  umi 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  .     We  hereby  notify 

to  you  his  RecalL    We  are  ourselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  ability  and  fidelity 
with  which  uniformly  executed  Our  orders  during  his  Mission,  by  studying 

to  promote  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  happily  subsist  between  the  two 
Nations,  and  which  We  trust  wiH  always  continue ;  and  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  You 
will  also  have  found  his  conduct  deserving  of  Your  approbation.  We  gladly  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  assure  You  of  the  sincere  interert  whicn  We  take  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  ;  and  so  We  recommend  You  to  the  protection  or  the 
Almighty.  Given  at  Our  Court  at  ,  the  day  of  ,  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  and  in  the 
year  of  Our  reign. 

Your  Good  Friend, 

Victoria  R. 

(Countersigned)         [  ]. 

Superscribed  to  the  President  of  the  [  ]. 
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Appendix^  No.  4. 


STATEMENT  of  Her  Uaji»iy'b  Diplomatic  SEEVAvrsy  ^ranged  Mcording  to  the  Date  of  their  Present  and  Past 

AppointmentB,  and  showing  their  present  Posts. 


NAMB  and  RfSiPENGE. 


Ambasiador. 


Envoy. 


Secretary 

of 
Embauy. 


Secretary 

of 
Legation. 


PeidAttach^. 


Attach^. 


Earl  Cowley,  g.cb.     -        -        •  Paris      -        .       3  Feb.  1852 

Loi^  Napier        •        -        -        ^  StPitenhirgh    11  Dec  1860 
Lord  Bloomfield,  o.CB.       .        •  Vienna  -        -  *  22  Not.      „ 

Rt.Hoii.SirH.  L.Bulwer,G.c.B.-  CtnutanHnople   I  10  May  1858 


29  Feb.  1848 

27  Jan.  1857 

9  Mar.  1844 

25  Not.  1843 


25  Not.  1843 
18  April  1854 
25  June  1839 
14  Oct.    1837 


Lord  Howard  de  Waldeo  and  Seaford,  GX.B. 

Sir  John  Ralph  MUbanke,  Bart.    -        .  - 

Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.  .        .        -  • 
*Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  k.c.b. 

Sir  James  Hudson,  «.c.B.     -        -        -  - 

Sir  Arthur  V,  Magenit,  k.c.b.      -        -  . 

Sir  J.  F.  Crampton,  Bart.,  k.cb.  -        -  - 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  K.C.B.        .        .  . 
Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Mnrray,  cb.    • 
Henry  Francis  Howard         .... 

Hon.  G.  S.  S.  Jemingham    •        .        -  . 

George  John  Robert  Gordon        .        .  . 

William  Dougal  Christie       .        -        -  - 

Hon.  Henry  George  Elliot   .        -        -  - 
Lord  Augnsius  W.  F.  S.  Loftm   -        . 
Captain  Hon.  Edward  A.  J.  Harris,  a.ir. 

Lord  Lyons,  k.c.b.       -        -        -        -  - 
Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce,  cb.  - 

Augustus  Berkeley  Paget     -        •        -  - 

Sir  Charles  Lennox  Wykc,  K.C.B.  -        -  '  - 

♦Edward  Thornton      .        .        -        -  - 

Rutherford  Alcock,  cb.        -        .         «  - 

Charles  Alison,  cb.      -        -        -        -  - 

fJohn  Hay  Drummond  Hay,  cb.  -        -  - 


I 

•  BruueU' 
'  Munich  • 

Frankfort 
'  Atkem  - 
.  Turin     • 

•  Lisbon  • 
Madrid  - 

-  The  Hague     - 
■  Dresden  - 

>  Hanover' 

'  Stockholm 
Stntigardi 
Rio  de  Janeiro 

•  Nicies  • 
.  Berlin  - 
.  Berne     - 

.  Washington    - 
.  China     - 

-  Copenhagen    - 

-  Mexico  - 

•  Parana  - 

-  Japan     • 

-  Tehran  - 

-  Tangier  - 


21  Sept  1832 
24  Mot.   1H43 

7  Sept 
9  Feb. 

13  May 
27  Jan. 
19  Jan. 
12  Feb. 

9  Feb. 
3  Mm 

22  Not. 
19  Sept 

15  Jan. 
31  Mar. 
31  Mar. 
31  Mar. 

16  June 
2  Dec. 

14  Jan. 

8  Aug.      „ 

9  Sept     „ 
30  Not.      „ 

7  April  1860 
9  June      n 


1844 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

1853 


1854 
1856 

1858 


1859 


28  Oct 
25  Not. 


1835 
1843 


6  Jan.  1832 

S7May  1846 

27  Pec  1825 

27  Not.  1835 


6  Sept  1826 
3  July    1835 


17  Sept  1844 


23  Jan.    1849 


1838 


2  Oct. 

5  Oct 
13  Dec 
21  Aug. 
31  Dec 

6  April  1845 
18  June  1833 
12  Dec 
20  Feb. 
26  June 

1  Jan. 


1844 
1841 
1844 


1843 
1851 
1848 
1852 


20  Feb.  1857 


IFeb.  1856 

12  Feb.  1852 
24  Dec  1851 

13  Dec.  1844 


Charged' Affaires 

and 
CoDsnl-GeneraL 


Philip  Griffith  -  -  " 
Walter  Cope  .  .  - 
Hon.  William  G.  S.  Jemingham 
William  Taylour  Thomson  - 
Frederick  DoTeton  Orme,  cb. 
William  Garjov  Leltaoai  • 
Thomas  NeTille  Ussher 


George  Fagan 
John  Ward,  cb. 


Bogota   - 
Guagaguil 
Lima 
Santiago 
Caracas  - 
Monts  Video  - 
Port  au  Prince 


Quatemah 
Mamhurgh 


19  Sept  1854 
31  Oct. 

1  Dec. 
24  Feb. 

1  AprU 
24  July 
13  May 


1857 
1858 


1859 


7  AprU  1860 
1  July      M 


Agent, 

ConsuUGeneral, 

or  ConsuL 


20  Jan.    1827 


19  Aug.  1842 
(Consul) 
May    1852 
(CoMuUGeneral) 


5  Jane  1845 
(Ceoau)  •General) 


Hon.  William  George  Grey  - 
John  SaTile  Lumley     -        -        - 
Hon.  Julian  Charles  Henry  Fane  - 
Hon.  Edward  Morris  Erskine 
Charles  Townshend  Barnard  - 
Alfred  Guthrie  Graham  Bonar 
Hon.  Richard  Edwardes 
William  Robert  Ward  • 
William  Lowther  ... 

Frederick  Hamilton 
Edward  Herries    -        -        -        • 
Hon.  William  Stewart  .        -        - 
William  Dofia      .        -        -        - 
William  Campbell  Manley     - 
Joseph  Hume  Burnley  -        -        - 
Hon.  Lionel  SackTiUe  SsekriUe  West 
Edwin  Corbctt     -        -        -        • 
George  BenTenato  Irlathew    - 
Henry  Page  Turner  Barron  - 
William  Douglas  Irrine 


*  Mxnistsr  Pimipotentiary. 


0.47. 


-  Paris      - 

-  St.Petersburgh 
'  Vienna    - 

-  Constantinople 

-  Dresden' 
'  Munich  • 

-  Madrid  - 

-  The  Hague      - 

-  Berlin     - 

-  Frankfort 

-  Brustels' 

-  Naples    - 

•  irarwsa  •        • 
«  Copenhagen    - 

•  Berne     - 

-  TVrtfi     - 

-  Stockholm 

-  Memeo  m 

•  Lisbon    • 

•  Washington    * 


3Q  2 


26  May   1837 

29  May  1850 
8  April  1852 
4  Dec      „ 

12  July    1854 


10  July    1856 


30  Sept  1853 

28  Oct.  1854 

9  May  1856 

10  Jan.  1852 

SO  June  1824 

30  May  1849 

2  Dec  1852 

12  Feb.  1852 

1  July      „ 

8  July  1853 

28  Oct  1854 

8  Feb.  1858 
24  Feb.      „ 

1  April     ,t 

1  April  „ 
10  May  „ 
24  July  „ 
24  July      „ 

23  Nov.     „ 

24  Dec     „ 


t  Minister  Resident* 


8  July    1859 
14  April  1860 
23  Nov.      ,. 
22  Not.     „ 


9  April  1829 

23Sep(.  1842 

9  Oct    1824 


IDec   1833 

13  Not.  IftSO 

16  Not.    1834 
13  Not.     „ 

19  Dec?  1832 
5  Jan.       „ 
5  Jan.    1836 

17  Aug.  1841 
15  July    1844 

11  Oct    1844 

26  June  1846 

28  Feb.    1845 

5  April  1839 
IMav    1840 


9  Not.  1839 

12  June  1837 

5  Jan.  1844 

21  Dec  1840 


IMay   1851 


27  Feb.  1847 

4  Sept.  1849 
24  Dec.  1854 

5  Jan.  1844 

17  May    1839 

23  Aug.   1841 

5  July    1839 

6  April  1845 
5  Jan.      „ 

29  May 

24  Deo. 

19  Mar. 

20  Feb. 
20  Feb. 
20  Feb. 

7  Jttiy 


1850 
1851 
1845 
1852 


12  Jan. 
12  Aug. 


1847 
1854 


1  Oct.  1824 

10  Aug.  1840 

16  Feb.  1818 

Aug.  1827 


24  Mar.  1824 


26  Aug.  1825 
28  Sept.  1826 
10  Oct.   „ 

INoT.  1828 
24  Mar.  1826 

8  Oct.    1833 

10  Aug.  1840 
30  June   1837 

9  Feb.    1839 
9  Feb.    1842 


12  April  1842 


20  Jan.    1834 

10  Mar.   1841 
5  Aug.   1831 


6  June  1837 


5  Sept.  1844 

5  July    1842 

6  Sept.  1844 
25  Sept.  1835 

9  Feb. 

23  Dec 
60ct 

24  Oct 
4  Not. 

25  April  1834 
19  Oct  1841 
29  Sept  1845 
15  Not.  1841 

6  Sept 
13  June 
24  July 
13  June 


1816 
1835 

1838 

w 
1841 


1844 
1847 


21  Dec    1840 
18  July    18>3 
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NAME  and  RESIDENCE. 


'^Thomas  Fiott  Hughes 
Hod.  WUliam  George  Eden 
George  Glynn  Petre .         -        • 
Hon.  William  Gordon  ConiwaUia\ 
Eliot    -        -        •        .        J 

tThommn  Francis  Wade 
Evan  Montague  Baillie 
Lieutenant      Colonel      Edward) 
St.  JohnNeale     -        -        •) 
Edward  Backhouse  Eastwick 


CoHMtMftmopie 
SitUtffordt  - 
Hanover 

Aikem  - 

China    - 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

China    - 
Tehran 


Donald  Ferguson  Thomson     .        •  - 

William  John  Dickson    .        .        -  - 

Lionel  Moore         -        .        -        -  - 

Odo  William  Leopold  Russell 

Hon.  Francis  John  Pakenbam 

Henry  Philip  Fenton       -        -        .  . 

Lord  Hubert  de  Burgh   .        -        •  - 

t  Edward  Robert  Lytton  -        -        -  - 

tHon.  George  James  Welbore  Agar  Ellis  - 

^George  Strachey     .        -        -        -  • 
^Robert  Thomas  Charles  Middleton  - 

;tWilliam  Brodie       .        .        -        -  - 

jHenpy  Lockwood    .        -        •        -  • 

^Francis  Clare  Ford         .        -        -  - 

Gwaller  BonranskiU  Congreve  Lonsdale  - 
♦Robert  Burnett  Darid  Morier 
^Sidney  Locock       -        -        -  •     - 

^Robert  Percy  Ffrench     -        -        -  - 
$Lord  Schomberg  Henir  Kerr  ... 

^Hon.  William  Nassau  Jocelyn  •        •.  . 

^Gerard  Francis  Gould     -         -        -  - 

^Francis  Ottiweil  Adams  •        -        -  . 

$ErnestClay    -        .        -                 -  . 
$Cobnel  Edward  Stopford  Claremont,  c.b. 

tHugh  Guion  Macdonell  •        -        -  - 

Alexander  Bowyer  8t  Clair     .        -  • 

F^re»derick  Richard  Warre         -        .  . 
^Thomas  Clement  Cobbold        ... 

Lieutenant  Robert  G.  Watson  •        -  . 

{Frederick  Robert  St.  John       .        -  . 

$Hon.  Henry  Wodehouse-        .        -  - 
tBric  Robert  Townsend  Farquhar 

Victor  Arthur  Wellington  Drummond 

tHon.  Luke  Gerald  DiUon        .        •  . 
tHon.  Fnu^cis  Ridiard  Plunkett 

JohnWaUham        •        •        -        -  - 

James  de  Yismes  Drummond  Hay»  c.b.  • 

(Captain  E.  G.  Hore,  m.N.        -        -  . 
(Major  General  F.  W.  Hamilton,  c.b. 

tEdwin  Baldwin  Malet     .        .        -  . 


II  Falconer  Atlee        .        -        .        - 
Henry  Dapr6  Labouchere 
Horace  James  Johnson  -        -        - 
Hugh  Fraser  •        -        •        - 

Henry  Francis  Manley    •        •        • 
tJames  George  Ferguson  Russell 
^Hon.  Edmund  John  Monson  - 
tDudley  Baurin        .        -        -        . 
^  Frederick  Antrobus         -        .        - 
t Henry  Augustus  Mounsey 
tlUchard  Temple  Godman  Kirkpatrkk 
X  fames  Playster  Harriss  .        •        • 
^William  Hope        -        -        -        - 
tWilliams  Peere  WUliams  Freemanf 
tGeorge  Hugh  Wyndham 
t Percy  Mitford         •        -        -        - 
t Henry  Somerrille  Digby 
tJuhn  Gordon  Kennedy   -        •        - 


Secretary 

of 
Legation. 


28  May   1859 
6  June     n 

8  Aug.     „ 


29  Dec     „ 
SJan.    1860 
4  May     „ 


Oriental 
or  Chinese 
Secretary. 


6Fd>.    1859 


25  Aug.   1859 


Tehran      -  -        . 

Tehran      -  -        - 

Constantinople  • 

Rome  •  •  • 
Copenhagen 

Tarin  -  -  - 
Turin 

Vienna       -  .       - 

Parie  -  -        - 

The  Hague 

Madrid  .  -  - 
WoMhington 

Stockholm  -  -        - 

Brustelt     -  -        - 

Munich      •  •        • 

Berlin        -  .        - 

St,  Peterebwrgh  • 

Naplee       -  •        • 

Franifort  -  .  - 
Bmin 

Constantinople  - 

Paris  -  -  . 
Paris  ... 
MilUary  Attach^,  Pans 

Constantinople  • 
China 

Washington 

Lisbon        -  -        - 

TV^oii  -  -  • 
Stuttgardt  - 

Constantinople  - 

Rio  de  Janeiro  - 

Athens       •  -        - 

Vienna       -  -        - 

St.  Petersburgh  - 

Mexico      .  -        • 

Trmgier  .  -  - 
Naval  Attach^,  Pans  - 
Militarg  Attach^,  Berlin 

Parana      .  .       - 


Regutrar  and  Librarian,  Paris 
St.  Petersburgh  -  -  • 
Hanover  .  -  -  • 
Berlin  -  -  .  . 
Washington  ... 
Berlin  .... 
Washington  •  .  • 
Turin  -  -  .  . 
Vienna  •  •  .  .. 
Lisbon  .... 
Copenhagen  -  •  • 
St,  Petersburgh  -  •  - 
The  Hague  ... 
Copenhagen  .  -  - 
China  .... 
Berlin  -  .  -  . 
Athens  -  -  .  - 
Vienna       -        -        •        . 


Paid 
Attach^. 


4  May  1849 

20  Feb.  1852 

10  Oct  1855 

29  Not.  1853 


14  Dee.   1852 


7  Sept. 

13  Jan. 

14  Dec. 

30  Sept. 
24  Oct. 

17  Jan. 
9  April 

15  Mar. 
14  May 

14  May 

15  May 
27  Jan. 
27  Jan. 

9  Mar. 
20  Jan. 

20  Feb. 
24  Feb. 

1  April 

12  April 
3  May 

24  July 
24  July 
24  July 
lOct. 
23  Not. 

2  Dee. 

13  Dec 
G  Jan. 

18  April 
1  June 
1  June 
1  June 

10  June 

10  June 

8  J«Uy 
1  Jan. 

11  June 

21  June 
IJnly 

31  Aug. 


1848 
1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 

»» 
1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


Attach^ 


16  May  184& 
27  Nov.  1847 
23  June   1846 

6  Sept  1849 


10  June  1846 


15  Mar. 
9   Feb. 

17  May 

31  Jan. 

12  Oct 

21  Feb. 

21  Feb. 

21  Feb. 

30  June 
3  Dec. 
9  July 
2  May 
5  Sept 
7  May 

16  Dec 
16  July 
lOAprU 

1  Jan. 

IFeb. 

30  Aug. 


1849 

1852 


1849 
1852 


1853 
1855 
1852 
1842 
1853 
«t 

1852 
1854 


1BS& 


8  Feb.  1854 
23  June  1858 
10  May    1854 

5  Sept.  1855 


15  Jan. 
25  June 

9  Feb. 
14  Dec 

2  Aug. 
22  Jan. 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1852 
1856 
1855 


lt>Oct.    1854 


Attach^. 


Date  of 
Appointment 


4  Jan. 
16  July 

13  Jan. 
15  Jan. 

22  Jan. 
30  April 
10  June 

12  Jan. 

19  May 

23  May 
28  May 

20  Aug. 

14  Sept 

23  Oct 
10  Nov. 

24  Dec. 

13  Feb. 

5  Mar. 


1853 
1854 
1855 


1856 
1857 


18C0 
1857 

ff 

1858 


Date  of 
Nomination. 


16  Mar.  1856 

26  Mar.  ,, 

24  July  .. 

30  April  1857 

1  April  „ 

23  Mar.  „ 

20  May  ., 

1  Aug.  „ 

2  Oct  ,. 

3  Nc?v.  ,^ 

1  Not.  „    ' 

20  Dec.  „ 

20  Dec  ,, 


•  Oriental  Secretary.  t  Chinese  Secretary. 

t  Have  passed  an  Examination  before  the  Civil  S^vice  Commissioners. 

§  Colonel  Claremont,  Captain  Hore,  and  Major  General  Hamilton*  are  only  temporarily  attadied,  on  special  grounds, 
to  che  Diplomatic  Service. 

II  Mr.  Atlee  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Miehell  at  St  Petersburgh,  although  borne  as  Unpaid  Attach^  on  the  List,  are  not 
therefore  eligible  for  promotion  in  the  Diplomatic  Service ;  they  severally  receive  salaries.—the  former  as  Registrar  and 
Librarian  at  Paris,  of  300  /.,  with  an  annual  increase  of  10  /.  for  the  first  10  years,  and  of  15  /.  for  the  next  10  years ;  nod 
the  latter  as  Translator,  of  300/.  a  year,  which  salaries  are  charged  in  the  Account  of  Eztraordinaries. 

^  Mr.  Fieeman  was  at  his  poet  at  Parana  at  the  date  of  his  nomination,  and  was  prevented  from  passing  his  examination 
till  23  October  1860. 
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Attach^. 

NAME  and  RESIDENCE. 

Date  of 

Date  of 

tWiUiam  Samuel  M-Mahon        -        -        .        .  Munich 

tEdmund  Constantine  Henry  Phippi          -        .  BrutaeU 

tGeorge  Lenox-Conyngbam       ...       -  Naplta       -        -        -        -        . 

^Richard  Pennefatbcr ParU 

^Richard  ConoUy      - Hanover 

^Cbriatian  William  Lawrence     ....  Madrid 

tHon.  Frederick  Henry  North            -        -        •  Rio  de  Janeiro    .... 

^Edmund  Douglas  Vdtch  Fane           •        -        ^Tehran 

tHon.  Thomas  John  Hovell  Thurlow           -        .  Parie.    Special  Miteion  to  Cfkina 
tArthur  Henry  Seymour    ...        -       -  Copenhagen        .... 

tCbarles  Stewart  Scott Dreetien 

tWilfred  Scawen  Blunt FranJifort 

tWUliam  Bowyer  Smijth Paris 

jWilliam  Graham  Sandford        ....  Turin 

^Robert  Henry  HUdyard Athene 

•Edmund  Calvert      .-..--  Temporarily,  Constantinople 

tCharlet  Calvert  Eden Berne 

tGeorge  Sheffield Munich 

iCkorge  Francis  Birt  Jenner      ....  Washington        .... 

jEdward  H.  C.  Herbert Vienna 

tHon.  Power  Henry  Le  Pocr  Trench  .        -        -  Constantinople  .... 

tAudley  Charles  Gosling Stockholm          .... 

Lord  Edward  Percy  St.  Maur  -        -        -        -  Madrid 

tAinslie  Grant  Duff  .-.-..  Dresden 

tHenry  Nevill  Dertng        .....  Vienna      -        -        -        .        - 

tViscount  Sudley       ......  Stuttgardt          .... 

tEdwin  Harry  Egerton      .....  Paris          •        .        .        .        . 

tHon.  William  Augustus  Barrington  .       -        .  JBer/in.               -        -       .        . 
tThomas  Michell       .-.-.-  Translator,  St.  Petenhurgh 
♦Edward  ViUiers  Robinson         ....  Temporaritg,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

27  Mar.  1858 

3  May      ., 
11  May      „ 
22  May     „ 
22  May     „ 

21  Sept.     .. 

18  Oct      „ 

6  Nov.    „ 

27  Nov.     „ 

4  Dec.      „ 

3  Jan.    1859 
31  Jan.      „ 

1  March  „ 
13  Aug.  1860 

28  April  1859 

28  May      „ 
31  May      „ 

4  July      „ 

16  July      „ 

17  Aug.      „ 
24  Aug.      ,. 

29  Aug.      „ 
31  Aug.      „ 

3  Sept.     „ 
24  Sept.     „ 
21  Nov.      „ 

2  April  1860 

18  June     „ 
15  Sept.     „ 

5  Feb.    1858 

20Febr    ,. 
22  Feb.      „ 

12  April     „ 

iir  .: 
!?^  •; 

21  June      , 

13  Do&      „ 
13  Dec      „ 

6  Dec.     „ 
13  April  1859 

5  Feb.      „ 

HMay  „ 
10  June  „ 
10  Jane  „ 
10  June  „ 
10  June     „ 

4  July      . 

1  June     „ 

22  July      „ 
10  June     „ 

9  Sept.     „ 
9  Aug.     „ 
8  Nov.     „ 

Appendix,  Nn.  4. 


Pbusons  holding  Political  as  well  as  Consular  Appohttmbnts. 


NAME  and  RESIDENCE.       |           and 

!  Consul  General. 

1 

Agent 

and 

Consul  General. 

Consul  General. 

ConsoL 

Vice  Consul. 

WiUiam  Miller     -       -{^Sa} 

IDee.   1855 

... 

16  Aug.  1843 

Robert  Gilmour  Co  Iqu-  \  « 

houn,  c.B.        -        ^J''9yp*      - 

... 

18  Not.   1851 

... 

17  Nov.  1834 

Richard  Wood       -        -  Tunis      . 

. 

30  Aug.  1855 

• 

15  M  ay  1841 

-John  Green  .        .       .  Bucharest 

. 

14  Jan.  1859 

. 

26  Feb.    1838 

1  May  1835. 

^enry  Adrian  Churchill, )  _ 

C.B.       -      -      ./•'««»y 

. 

9  July      „ 

. 

5  Sept.  1856 

X  Have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 


Foreign  Office,  \ 
31  March  1861/ 


G.  LenoX'Congngham. 


0.4; 
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Appendix,.  No.  5    - 


LIST  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Fobeion  Office,  with  the  Dates 


NoU, — The  Appointntntt  and  Promotk»Dt  berein  stated  take  tStsx  either  from  ^le  eommenoement  of  EmployMeBt  voder  the  Foi«if»  Ofiee  (Abruad  or 

FIRST    APPOINTBIEIfT. 

Scale  of  Salary* 

with  Rate  of  InereMe. 

NAME. 

Saparonmerary 
or  oo* 

Junior  Gerln 

Joaior  Clerks 

ProUiian. 

(3d  Claes). 

(2daaa«). 

Chief  Clerk  : 

1,000  2^  increasing  at 

Greorge  Leaox-Conyngham 

6  July    •  1812 

.            -            - 

5  July    .  1817 

60^ayeartol,250/. 

Senior  Clerks: 

1 

t 

1 

• 

Henfy  Francis  Forster 

11  Jan.    -  1828 

27  Aug.    -  1829 

10  Oct.     .  1836  , 

Augustus  L.  Coles    -        .        - 

... 

10  Oct     .  1836 

5  July     -  1839  ' 

Charles  Spring  Rice  (Hon,) 

16  Dec    -  1839 

6  Jan.     -  1840 

21  Aug.    -  1841 

700*.,  at  26/.  a  year. 

Francis  B.  Alston      .        -         - 

16  Dec.    -  IfiSO 

6  Jan.     •  1840 

29  Oct     -   1841 

to  1,000  /.     - 

William  H.Wylde    - 

14  Mar.   .  1818 

6  April  -  1830 

5  April  -  1841 

John  Bidwell    -         .        -         - 

... 

6  Jan.     -  1842 

12  Dec.    -  1845 

Greville  Morier         .        .        - 

•           •          • 

26  Aug.    -  1843 

5  Jan.     -  1846 

I- 

Thomas  G.  Staveley  -        .        - 

- 

26  Aug.    -  1843 

26  June    -  1846 

Assistant  Clerks : 

1 
1 

r 

John  Bogef  Hole      .        .        - 
John  Croker  Pennell 

IG  Aug.    -  1841 

21  Aug.   .  1841 

9  Mar.    -  1844  j 

-           .           - 

9  Mar.   -  1844 

26  June    -  1846 

John  Woodford         ... 

... 

12  Dec.    .  1846 

14  Jan.     .  1849 

560 1,  at  20  i.  a  year 

Edward  Scott  Gifford  (Hon.)    - 

• 

6  Feb.     -  1846 

1  Oct     -  1851 

to  660  Z. 

William  W.  F.  Synge 

• 

26  June   -  1846 

18  Nov.    -  1861 

Francis  W.  H.  Cavendish  - 

... 

9  Mav    -  1848 

14  Dec    .  1852 

Hussey  Crespigny  Vivian  (Hon.) 

• 

18  Nov.    -  1851 

10  April  -  1864 

^ 

James*  E,  Dashwood 

Junior  Clerks  {1st  Class): 

1  April  -  1862 

14  Aug.    -  1852 

1  July    .  1864 

( 

Arthur  K,  Cowell  Stepney 

... 

26  Sept   -  1852 

1  July    -  1«54 

Charles  Kennedy       ... 

.           .           - 

17  Dec.    .  1852 

1  July    .  1854 

Thomas  Villiers  Lister 

.           .           - 

23  Aug.   -  1853 

1  Julv    -  1854 

Henry  Pfercv  Anderso»     - 

18  Oct     .  1862 

1  April  .  1864 

1  Julv     -   1P54 

360/.,  at  16/.  a  year 

Charles  S.  A.  Abbott 

1  Auril  -  1864 

10  April  .  1854 
1  July    -  1854 

1  July    -  1854 

to  645  /. 

Philip  Wodehouse  Currie  - 

10  April  .  1864 
7  May    ^  1864 

1  Oct     -   1S64  , 

Herbert  Crichton  Stuart    - 

1  July    .  1854 

1  Jan.     .  1-55 

Francis  S.  M.  Stephens      - 

7  May    -  1864 

1  July    .  1854 

1  Dec.    -  1856 

Henry  A.W.  Hervey 

7  May    -  1864 

1  July    -  1854 

1  Dec    -  1856 

^ 

Harry  Clarke  Jervoise 

Junior  Clerks  (2d  Class) : 

16  Aug.   -  1854 

1  Dec.    -  1856 

r 

William  Owen  .... 

... 

22  Dec.    -   1864 

1  April  .  1857 

Henry  Eliot  (Hon.)  - 

. 

28  Jan.     .  1856 

1  April  -  1857 

Victor  Buckley         -        -        . 
Oswald  J.  F.  Crawfiird     - 

17  Dec.    -  1866 

12  Jan.    •  1867 

7  Dec.    -  1857 

160/.,  at  10/.  a  year 
to  300/. 

12  Jan.    •  1867 

23  Jan.     .  1857 

1  Jan.     -  1859 

Joseph  W.  Warburton 

19  Jan.     -  1867 

31  Mar.    -  1867 

1  April  •  1859 

John  A.  Farquhai-son 

21  Feb.    .  1867 

21  Feb.    -  1857 

1  June    -  1859 

Armar  H.  L.  Corry  ... 

1  April  .  1867 
16  May   -  1867 

14  May    .  1857 

3  Aug.    •  1859 

Raynsford  Du  Pr6  Alexander    • 

4  July    -  1857 

1  Jan.    -  1860  I 

Reginald  Russell 

Junior  Clerks  (3d  Class)  : 

22  Feb.     .  1858 

1  Jan.     -  1860 

1 

Algernon  B.  Mitford 

29  Jan.     -  1859 

1 

Thomas  H.  Sanderson 

. 

23  April  -  1859 

100/.,  at  10/.  a  year 

Robert  Meade  (Hon.) 

I  June    -  1859 

• 

to  160/. 

Henry  Cavendish  (Hon.)  • 

... 

19  Jan.     -  1860 

- 

William  A.  CockereU        - 

... 

27  Jan.    -  1860 

. 

John  H.  G.  Bergne  ... 

... 

14  Mar.    -  1861 

i 

Foreign  Office,^ 
3  April  1861.  J 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


of  First  Appointment,  and  of  Promotion  from  Class  to  Class. 


the  Chief  Clerk 

'•  Books 

—P.O.  31  Mtrdlil86I. 

PROMOTION. 

Len^h  of  ServiM. 

Joaior  Cleikt 

(lit  ClMt). 

AMittiot  ClerW. 

Senior  Clerks. 

CUef  Clerk. 

Present  Sdwy. 

- 

- 

16  May    -  1884 

5  April  •  1841 

Vrs. 

48 

tnoi 
8 

ifoyt. 
36 

£. 
1,250  salary. 
)SH)0  e«tra  «llowraee. 

1,450 

5  April       1841 
7  August   1848 
26  June   -  1846 
14  Jan.     -  1849 
12  Dec.    -  1845 
14  Dec,    -  1852 
10  Dec.    -  1852 
10  April  -  1854 

1  April  -  1857. 
1  April  -  1857 
1  April  -  1857 
1  April  -  1857 

10  April  .  1854 
1  July    -  1854 

18  March  1857 
1  April  .  1857 
1  January  1859 
1  April  -  1859 
1  January  1860 

22  August  1860 

. 

33 
25 
21 
21 
28 
19 
17 
17 

2 
5 
8 
8 

0 
2 

7 
7 

20 
21 
15 
15 
16 
26 
5 
5 

.     850 

-  850 
.     800 

-  775 

-  750 
•     725 
.     725 

-  700 

18  Nov.    •  1831 
1  July    -  1854 
1  July    -  1854 
1  July    .  1854 
1  July    -  1854 
1  July    -  1854 
1  Dec.    -  1853 

18  March    1857 

1  April  -  1857 
1  April  -  1857 
1  April  .  1857 
1  April  -  1857 
7  Dec.    -  1857 
1  January  1859 
1  June    -  1859 
1  January  I860 

a                            •                            • 

- 

19 
17 
15 
15 
14 
12 
0 
9 

7 
0 
8 
1 
9 
10 
4 
0 

15 
22 
19 
28 

4 
22 
13 

0      ' 

-  610 

-  610 

-  610 
.     610 

-  610 

.    6ia 

.     590 
.     570 

1  April  •  1857 
1  Aipril  -  1857 
1  April  -  1857 
1  April  -  1857 
1  April  -  1857 

7  Dec.    -  1857 
1  April  .  1859 
1  June    -  1859 

8  August  1859 
1  January  1860 

-          -          . 

to            •            • 

•  «            • 

•  •            • 

•  •            . 

8 
8 
7 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

8 
8 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

6 
8 

7 

5 

0 

11 

10 

10 

10 

7 

8 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
0 
10 

1 

2 
11 
0 
2 
2 
0 

4 
14 

8 
13 

0 
20 
24 
24 
24 
15 

9 

8 

18 

19 

12 

7 

0 

16 

6 

2 

7 

29 

12 

4 
18 

-  395 

-  895 

-  395 
.     895 

-  395 
•     395 
.     865 

-  365 
.     8ft5 

-  865 

-  180 
.     180 
.     180 

-  170 

-  160 

-  160 

-  160 

-  160 

-  160 

.     120 

-  110 

-  110 

-  110 

-  110 

-  100 

G. 

Leno^'C. 

0.47- 

3^ 

44 

Die 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOKT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  6. 


PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammondy  Esq. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Amount  of  Pension  to  which  Persons  now  in  Active  Employment  would  be 
entitled  if  Pensioned  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  as  compared  with  what  can  now  be  granted  on  the 
Diplomatic  Fund,  assmning  in  both  Cases  uninterrupted  Service,  arranged  in  order  of  Classes  and 
Seniority  of  Service: — Ist.  Ambassadors;  2d.  Ministers  of  the  First  Class;  3d.  Ministers  of  the  Second 
Class ;  4th.  Charges  d' Affaires,  Secretaries  of  Embassy,  and  Secretaries  of  Legation ;  5th.  Paid  and  Unpaid 
Attache.  

JVr.B. — No  pension  can  be  granted  under  the  Superannuation  Act  for  ienrice  of  lest  than  10  years'  duration,  nor  on  any  amount  of  salarf  greater 
than  the  average  received  **  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  immediately  before  the  granting  of  the  allowance."  The  serriee  must  alio  be 
continuous ;  but  as  regards  Diplomatic  Pensions,  the  senrioe  may  be  interrupted ;  and  a  pension  cannot  be  granted  under  the  Superannuatioa  Act, 
except  on  medical  certificate,  until  the  recipient  has  completed  his  60th  year,  but  there  is  no  such  limit  as  regards  Diplomatic  Pendona. 


NAMES, 

arranged  in  Classes, 

and  in 

Order  of  Seniority  of  Service, 

in  each  Class. 

Length  of  Service. 

Length  of  Service  from 

Date  of 

First  Commission. 

Present 
Salary. 

Amount  of  Pension 

under 
Superannuation  Act, 

if  dated 

from  Commencement 

of 

Service. 

Amonnt  of  Pension 

under 
Saperannnation  Act, 

dated  from 

Flnt 

CoBuniaaioo. 

Amovnt 

of 
Penia^ 

Date  of 

entering  the 

Service. 

Length 

of 
Service. 

'      Date  of 

First 
Commission. 

Length 
Service. 

aocardlng 

to 

DiplomMfe 

8aJe.« 

Ambassadors  : 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Bloomiield,  Lord 

16  Feb.    1818 

43 

27  Dec.    1825 

35 

7,000 

\% 

equal  to    5,833 

h 

equal  to 

5,250 

1,300 

Cowley,  Lord   -       -        . 

1  Oct    1824 

36 

6  Jan.    1832 

29 

10,000 

A 

„         7,500 

s 

t« 

4,833 

UOO 

Bulwer,  Sir  H.  L.     - 

30  Aug.  1827 

33 

27  Nov.  1835 

25 

8,000 

^ 

5.333 

n 

»» 

3,333 

VOD 

i»Iapicr,  Lord    -        -        - 

10  Aug.  1840 

20 

27  May    1846 

15 

7,000 

it 

„         2,333 

f& 

tt 

1,750 

700 

Ministers  (Ist  Class) : 

'* 

Howard  de  Walden,  Lord  - 

10  Oct.    1822 

38 

21  Sept  1832 

28 

3,600 

h 

2,700 

ii 

ft 

1,689 

1,300 

Magenis,  Sir  Arthur  • 

26  Aug.  1825 

35 

5  Oct    1838 

22 

4,000 

fi 

3,000 

» 

tt 

1,466 

900 

Buchanan,  Sir  Andrew 

10  Oct.    1825 

35 

21  Aug.  1S41 

19 

3,600 

fi 

„         2,700 

u 

tt 

1,140 

900 

Crampton,  SJr  John  . 

7  Sept  1826 

34 

13  Dec.   1844 

16 

5,000 

A 

3,333 

tt 

ft 

1,333 

1,300 

Loftus,  Lord  Augustus      - 

20  June  1837 

23 

IJan.    1852 

9 

5,000 

« 

1,916 

- 

ml 

- 

.    niL 

Hudson,  Sir  James   - 

2  Oct.    1838 

22 

2  Oct    1838 

22 

5,000 

8 

1,833 

a 

equal  to 

1,833 

1,300 

Lyons,  Lord     -       -       . 

2  Feb.    1839 

22 

9  Feb.   1853 

8 

4,500 

« 

1.650 

• 

nil 

- 

.    mL 

ElUot,  Hon.  H.  G.   - 

10  Aug.   1840 

20 

26  June  1848 

12 

4,000 

28 

1,333 

» 

equal  to 

800 

.     Bit 

Christie,  W.  D. 

22  May   1848 

13 

20  Feb.    1851 

10 

4,000 

ii 

„            866 

ij 

tt 

666 

.    oiL 

Ministers  (2d  Class): 

Miibanke,  Sir  John  - 

10  Oct    1823 

87 

6  Sept.  1826 

34 

3,600 

i! 

»        2,700 

4 

tt 

2,400 

900 

Malet,  Sir  Alexander 

24  Mar.  1824 

37 

3  July   1835 

25 

2,800 

« 

,.         2,100 

» 

tt 

1,166 

900 

Jemingham,  Hon.  G.  S.  S. 

Mar.  1826 

35 

18  June  1833 

27 

3,000 

A 

..         2,250 

s 

t> 

1,350 

90O 

Howard,  H.  F.          -        - 

1  Nov.  1828 

32 

6  April  1S45 

16 

3,000 

A 

„         2,000 

tt 

tt 

800 

i;ioo 

*  Extract  from  the  Act  of  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  116,  intituled,  ''An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Salaries  of  certain  High  and  Judicial  Officers,  and  of  Pkymeoli 

heretofore  made  out  of  the  Civil  List  Revenues." — (16  August  1832.) 

y I.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  no  new  diplomatic  pension  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  exceed  1«700  L 
per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the  first  class,  1,300  /.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the  second  class.  900  /.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  fbr  the 
third  class,  and  700  /.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the  fourth  class ;  and  that  such  pensions  shall  only  be  so  granted  under  the  following  regulatiaBa 
and  restrictions ;  (that  is  to  say). 

First.  That  no  diplomatic  pension  whatever  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  until  the  expiration  of  15  yean  from  the  date  of  his  firat  commission,  nor 
unless  he  shall  have  actually  served  10  years. 

Second.  That  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  the  first  dass  unless  he  shall  have  actually  resided  three  years  as  Ambaaasdor  at 
some  foreign  court. 

Third.  That  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  the  second  dass  who  shall  not  have  actually  resided  five  years  as  an  Envoy  Bsrta- 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  some  foreign  court. 

Fourth.  That  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  the  third  class  who  shall  not  have  actually  resided  Hvt  years  as  Minister  PleDipo- 
tentiarv  or  Minister  Resident  at  some  foreign  court. 

Fifth.  That  peniiona  in  the  remaining  class  shall  not  exceed  700 1,  per  annum,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  time  of  residence. 
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NAMES, 

arranged  in  CU88e9, 

and  in 

Order  of  Seniority  of  Serrice, 
in  each  Class. 


M1NIBTBE8  (3d  Class)- 
Gordon,  O.  J.  R.      - 
Alisony  Charles 
Aloock,  Rutherford  - 
Hay,  J<^  Dmmmond 
Plagetf  A.  B»     ■>       *       • 
Braoe>  Hon.  Frederick 
lliomtony  Edward    - 
Murray,  Hon.  C.  A. 
Wyke,  SirChas.  L.  - 
Wyse^  Sir  Thos, 
Hanif ,  Hon.  E.  A.  J. 

CHAJiois  d'Afpaibbs  : 
Griffidi,  PhiUp 
Lettaom,  W.  G. 
Jemingham,  Hon.  William 
Fagan»  George 
Thomson,  W.  F. 
Orme,F.  D.     -       -       - 


Length  of  Service. 


Date  of 

entering  the 

Service. 


'Contmtted, 

8  Oct.   1888 

5  April  1889 

May   1889 

IMay    1840 

21  Aug.  1841 

9  Feb.  1842 
12  April  1842 
31  Dec  1844 
20  Oct  1845 
14  Feb.  1849 
lOAng.  1852 

5  Sept  1828 
5Ang.  1881 

20  Jan.    1834 

6  June  1837 
12    „         ,> 
10  Mar.  1841 


Sbcrstariks  op  Embassy  t 


Erakine,  Hon.  E.  M. 
limnley,  J.  S.  - 
Grey,  Hon.  W.  G.    - 
Fuatbf  Hon.  Julian     - 


25  Sept  1835 
5  July  1842 
5  Sept  1844 

0         «1  M 


SscsETAEiss  OP  Lboation: 


Barnard,  C.  T. 

HannUon,  Frederick 

Bonar,  A.  G.    - 

Sdwardesy  Hon.  Richard 

"Wavdy  W.  R.    -       • 

BarrOAt  H.  P.  T.      • 

Hente,  Edward 

I^owfher,  "VTilliam     - 

I>oria9  l^niliam 

Mauley,  W.C. 
IrTiiie,W.  D.  - 
Hiii^,T.F.  - 
SCoarty  Hon.  William 
PMre,O.G.     - 
Bnmleyy  J.  H.  - 
Corbett,  Edwin 
Weat,  Hon.  Lionel   • 


9  Feb.  1816 
25  April  1834 

23  Dec.   1835 
6  Oct    1838 

24  „ 

21  Dec.   1840 

19  Oct    1841 

4  Not.  1841 

6  Sept  1844 
13  Dec  1844 
16Blay  1845 
29  Sept  1845 
23  Jane  1846 
13Jnne  1847 

15    >»        » 
24jaly    1847 


Length 

of 
Service. 


Yrs. 
27 
22 
22 
21 
19 
19 
19 
16 
15 
12 
8 

32 
29 
27 
23 
23 
20 

25 
18 
16 
16 

45 
27 
25 
22 
22 
20 
19 
19 
19 
16 
16 
16 
15 
14 
13 
13 
13 


Length  of  Service  from 

Date  of 

First  Commission. 


Date  of 

First 

Commission. 


12  Dec.  1843 

13  Dec.  1844 
17  Jane  1844 

25  Mar.  1845 
12  Feb.  1852 
23Jttly  1847 
24  Dec.  1851 
31  Dec.  1844 

6  Nov.  1854 

14  Feb.  1849 
31  Mar.  1858 

26  May  1837 
12Jaly  1854 

29  May  1850 
lOJaly  1856 

8  AprU  1852 
4  Dec.  1852 

10  Jan.  1852 

28  Oct  1854 

30  Sept  1853 

9  May  1856 


30  June 
8JaIy 

30  May 
2  Dec 

12  Feb. 

23  Nov. 
28  Oct 

1  Jaly 

24  Feb. 
1  April 

24  Dec 
6  Feb. 
8  Feb, 
6  Jane 
1  April 
24  Jaly 
10  May 


1824 
1853 
1849 
1852 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1852 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1858 
1859 
1858 
1868 
1858 


Length 
Service. 


Yrs. 

17 

16 

2 
16 

9 
13 

9 
16 

6 
12 

3 

24 

6 
11 

4 

9 

8 


9 
6 
7 
5 

36 
7 

12 
8 
9 
2 
6 
8 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
8 


Present 
Salary. 


£. 
2,000 

5,000 

2,500 

2,000 

3,600 

8,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,600 

3,100 

2,000 

1,965 
1,695 
2,000 
1,400 
2,000 
1,700 

900 

900 

1,000 

900 

650* 

500 

750t 

700 

500 

500 

500 

700 

500 

500 

700 

600 

500 

500 

400 

500 

700 


Amount  of  Pension 

under 
Superannuation  Act, 

if  dated 

from  Commencement 

of 

Service. 


a 


£. 
equal  to      900 

„         1,833 

916 

700 

1,140 

2,533 

f,  950 

„  533 

900 

„  620 

ml 


f,  equal  to  1,310 

2S         „  819 

S         tf  900 

U        ..  766 

ffi        .*  566 


375 
270 
266 
240 


IJ  equal  to      595 

S  »  225 

H  »»  312 

»  n  256 

ii  »  183 

S  ff  166 

tt  »»  158 

iS  „  221 

iS  „  158 

tt  «  133 

M  ff  186 

»  I.  160 

tt  M  125 

a  u  116 

a  »  86 

tt  »  108 

tt  »  151 


Amount  of  Pension 

under 

Superannuation  Act, 

if 

dated  from 

First 
Commission. 


£. 
{{   equal  to       566 

fi         »         M33 


nU 
tt   equal  to    1,733 

ml 
tt    equal  to       533 

na      *     . 
tt   equal  to      620 

ml 


nfl 


047- 


*  Present  salary,  400  /. ;  additional  allowance  for  10  years'  service  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  250^ 
t  Present  Mlary»  500  J. ;  additional  allowance  for  10  years' lervioeu  Secretary  of  Legation,  250/. 


786 


tt    equal  to 

na 

tt    equal  to 
nU 

nil 

• 

nil 

nil. 
niL 
niL 
niL 


A   equal  to      487 

nil 
i)  equal  to      150 


Amount 

of 
Pension, 
according 

to 

Diplomatic 

Scale. 


900 

700 

ml. 

niL 

nil. 

niL 

nil. 

900 

nU. 

nil. 

niL 


700 

•  nil. 

-  niL 

-  nil. 

•  nil. 

-  niL 


L     Bi] 


700 
■iL 


nil- 
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APPENDES:  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


NAM&S» 

arranged  in  Cbuet, 
and  in 

Order  of  Seniority  of  Senrioe, 
ineachClast. 


Length  of  Serrioe. 


Date  of 

entering  the 
Senrice. 


I 
Sbcrbtambs  of  Lboations— coii/^. 


Eden,  Hon.  W.  G.    - 
Eliot,  Hon.  W.  O.  C. 
Mathew,  G.  B.     ,     -  .     - 
Neale,  Iieat.-ooL  £.  St.  J. 
Eastwick,  E.  B. 
Oliphant,  Lawrence  - 

Paid  Attaches  : 

Lonidale,  G.  B.  C.    .- 
Thomson,  R.  F. 
Russell,  Odo     -        -        - 
Lytton,  E.  R.  - 
Dickson,  W.  J. 
De  Burgh,  Lord  Hubert    - 
Pal^enham,  Hon.  F.  J. 
Ellis,Hon.  G.J.  A. - 
Strachey,  George 
Middleton,  R.  T.  C. 
Fenton,  H.  P.  - 
Ford,  F.  C.       .        -        - 
Moore,  Lionel  -        •        - 
DrummoDd,  V.  A.  W. 
Ffrench,  Percy 
Locock,  Sidney 
Brodie,  William 
Morier,  R.  B.  D. 
Gould,  G.F.     - 
Adams,  F.  O.    - 
Macdonell,  H.  G.      - 
Jocelyn,  Hon.  W.N. 
Warre,  F.  R.    -        •        • 
Kerr,  Lord  Schomberg 
Walsham,  John 
Malet,  E.  B.    -        - 
Johnstone,  Horace  J. 
St.  John,  F.  R. 
Plunkett,  Hon.  F.  R. 
Clay,  Ernest     -        -        - 
Cobbold,  T.  C,  -        - 

Lockwood,  Heary     - 
Wodehouse,  Hon.  Henry  - 
Hay.  J.  de  V.  D.      - 
Dillon,  Hon.  Luke    - 
Farquhar,  E.  R.  T.  - 
Wyndham,  G.  H.      - 
St  Clair,  A.  B.         -        - 
Claremont,  Cot  E.  S. 
Watson,  Lieut.  R.  G. 
Hore,  Commander  E.  G.  - 
Hamilton,  Majer  General  - 

Uni  aid  Attaches  ;• 


27  Nov.  1847 

6  Sept.  1849 

8  Mar.  1850 

May  1837 

4  May  1860 

3  Jan.  1861 


2  May 
7  Sept. 

15  Mar. 

12  Oct 

13  Jan. 
31    „ 

9  Feb. 
21    „ 
21    .. 

21  „ 

17  May 
9  July 

14  Dec. 

14  „ 

16  „ 

7  May 
30  June 

5  Sept 
1  Jan. 
IFeb. 

8  ^ 
10  April 
10  May 
16  July 

1  Oct 
10    ,. 
13  Jan. 

15  „ 

22  „ 
30  Aug. 

5  Sept. 

3  Dec 
25  June 

1  Aug. 

2  „ 

9  Feb. 

3  Not. 

23  June 
1  Oct 

18  April 
21  June 

1  July 


1842 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1852 

n 
1852 


1852 
1852 
1852 


1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 

» 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 

•> 

1855 


1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 

» 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1860 


Length 
Service. 


Yrs. 
13 
11 
11 
24 
1 


19 
12 
12 
11 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Length  of  Service  from 

Date  of 

First  Commissioa. 


Date  of 

First 

Commissioiu 


28  May   1859 

8  Aug.  1859 

24  July    1858 

3  Jan.   1860 

4  May   1860 


Length 

of 
Service. 


Yr^ 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3  Jan.    1861 

23  Nov.  1858 

.       .       .    1 

2 

Present 
Salary. 


400 
400 
600 
800 
750 
800 


250 
460 
500 
400 
300 
250 
250 
400 
250 
250 
350 
250 
350 
250 
250 
400 
300 
350 
300 
300 
300 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
300 
250 
250 
250 
300 
250 
300 
250 
400 
500 
500 
250 
500 
500 


Amoont  of  Pensbn 


Superannuation  Act, 

if  dated 

from  Commencement 

of 

Service. 


86 

73 

110 

320 


H   equal  to 

U      u 

It  M 

nU 
nil 


j)  equal  to  79 

U         »  S2 

il        u  100 

tt         .,  73 


nil 


Amount  of  PenaioQ 


Superannuation  Aoty 

dated  from 

First 
Commiaaioii. 


)- 


nil 


nil 


ml 


Amoont 
^  of 

acoofding 

to 

DMoMis 

Scife. 


-   siL 


.    niL 


•    niL 


*  Not  qualified  to  Deceive  a  penakm  of  any  sort 
JVJ5.— Mr.  Alcock,  Sir  C.  Wyke,  and  Colonel  Neale,  were  originally  employed  in  the  Connlar  Service. 


Foreign  Office,  31  May  1861. 
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Circular^  No.  25. 
My  Lord^ 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  6  May  186L 

I  ENCLOSE  herewith,  for  your  information,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  your 
Mission,  copies  of  a  Circular  Despatch,  which  I  have  adchressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
suls, explanatory  of  the  relation  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Servants  stand  towards 
Her  Majesty's  Missions  in  the  country  where  they  reside,  and  of  their  duties  towards  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Bepreseptatives. 

lam,  &c. 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers.  (signed)        J.  RusseU. 


In  Circular,  No.  25. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  2  May  1861. 

As  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Servants  stand  towards  Her  Majesty's  Missions  in 
the  country  where  they  reside,  I  think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Consular 
Officers  to  the  general  principle  on  that  point,  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  8th  section 
of  the  General  Consular  Instructions ;  and  further,  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  Con- 
sular Service  is  in  all  matters  strictly  subordinate  to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
that  the  Diplomatic  Representative  of  Her  Majesty  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  invested  with  full  authority  and  control  over  all  Her  Majesty's  Consular 
Servants,  in  the  country  in  which  he  and  they  reside. 

It  follows,  from  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  to  keep  Her  Majesty's 
Representative,  under  whose  control  they  are  placed,  fully  informed  on  all  matters,  political 
as  well  as  commercial,  which  may  come  under  their  observation ;  and  they  should  accord- 
ingly furnish  him,  simultaneously  with  the  despatch  of  the  originals,  with  copies  of  all 
despatches,  except  merely  formal  returns,  which  they  may  address  to  this  office. 

If,  however,  any  such  despatches  relate  to  matters  of  a  confidential  character,  and  may 
not,  therefore,  be  properly  confided  to  the  ordinary  post,  the  Consuls  will  defer  sending 
copies  of  them  to  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representative  until  such  time  as  they  shaU 
have  a  safe  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

In  like  manner  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  at  once  to  execute  any  instruc- 
tions which  they  may  receive  from  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives,  if  such 
instructions  are  not  inconsistent  with,  or  at  variance  with,  any  special  instructions  they 
may  have  received  from  this  office ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  any  such  inconsistency  or 
variance,  and  giving  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case.  Her 
Majesty's  Consuls  should  feel  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representative,  they  will  lay  before  him  thieir  doubts,  and 
the  grounds  thereof;  and  if  notwithstanding.  Her  Majesty's  Representative  should  repeat 
his  instructions,  the  Consular  officer  must  obey  them. 

Her  Majesty's  Consuls  will  further  understand,  that  in  any  doubtftd  cases  they  are  to 
refer  to  Her  Majesty's  Representative  for  advice  and  directions  how  to  act,  and  Uiey  will 
be  guided  by  such  advice  and  directions,  unless  instructions  from  this  office,  of  a  more 
recent  date,  should  prescribe  a  diflerent  course. 

I  am,  &C. 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  (signed)        J.  Russell 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 


Civil  Service  Commission,  S.  W. 


a  candidate  for  appointment  as 
having  stated  that  you  are  well  acquainted  withium, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  request  that  you  will  oblige  them 
by  filling  up  and  returning  to  me,  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  the  ^^  Statement"  hereto 
annexed.     The  postage  need  not  be  paid, 

I  am  to  add  that  your  answer  will,  if  you  desire  it,  be  regarded  as  confidential,  and  that 
the  word  "  confidential"  should  in  that  case  be  written  on  the  envelope. 

The  favour  of  an  early  answer  is  requested. 

I  am,  &c. 


STATEMENT  respecting 

appointment  as 

Questions. 


a  Candidate  for 


Akswebs. 


1.  Are  you  related  to  the  candidate;  if  so, 
what  is  the  relationship  ? 

2.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  can- 
didate? 

3.  From  what  circumstances  does  your 
knowledge  of  him  arise  ? 

4.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

5.  What  have  been  the  places  of  his 
education  ? 

6.  K  he  has  had  employment,  can  you 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  em- 
ployers? 

7.  Is  he  strictly  honest? 

„  sober  ? 

„  intelligent? 

„  diligent  ? 

8.  What  has  been  the  state  of  his  health 
since  you  have  known  him  ? 

9.  Do  you  believe  him  to  be  free  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments  ? 

10.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  been 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  ? 

11.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstance 
tending  to  disqualify  him  for  the  situation 
which  he  now  seeks? 

12.  Would  you  yourself  trust  him  with 
employment  requirmg  undoubted  honesty, 
and  would  you  recommend  him  for  such  to 
your  personal  friends  ? 


Signature 
Address  ~ 
Date  


0.47. 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 


Appendix,  No.  7. 


PAPER  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammondy  Esq. 


Qualifications  required  in  Persons  appointed  to  the  Situation  of  Queen's  Foreign 

Service  Messenger. 

1.  That  they  are  between  the  age  of  25  and  35,  both  complete. 

2.  That  they  are  British  subjects. 

3.  That  they  have  such  a  knowledge  of  either  French,  German,  or  Italian,  as  will 
enable  them  to  make  themselves  understood  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  concern  their 
duties  on  the  road ;  those  duties  being  to  convey  the  Despatches  entrusted  to  them 
safely  and  expeditiously  by  whatever  means  they  may  have  occasion  to  traveL 

4.  That  they  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  out  their  accounts  in  the  simplest  form. 

5.  That  they  are  able  to  ride  and  competent  to  perform  journeys  on  horseback. 

6.  Thp,t  they  possess  sound  bodily  healtL 


Appendix,  No.  8. 
PAPER  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Esq. 


Comparative  Statement  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attaches,  1853-1861. 


— 

— 

Paid  Attaches. 

Attaches. 

1853 

^ 

-  -     _  .  .  . 
29 

28 

1854 

- 

- 

- 

30 

27 

1855 

- 

- 

- 

29 

30 

1856 

- 

- 

- 

31 

36 

1867 

- 

- 

- 

30 

36 

1858 

- 

- 

- 

81 

88 

1859 

- 

- 

- 

35 

37 

1860 

- 

- 

- 

34 

44 

1861 

- 

- 

- 

37 

44 

In  this  Statement  no  account  is  taken  of  persons  only  temporarily  or  honorarily  attached. 
Foreign  Office,  5  June  1861. 
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Appendix,  No.  9. 


COPY  of  Colonel  Cadogan's  Report  on  Foreign  Militauy  Correspondenob 

System. 


Appeudizy  No.  9. 


Wwi 


Peace  1 


My  Lord,  Turin,  13  May  1860. 

SLAVING  understood  from  your  Lordship  that  such  observations  as  I  might  l>e  enabled 
to  offer  on  the  subject  of  foreign  military  correspondence  would  not  be  unacceptable  at  the 
present  moment,  I  hasten  to  the  best  of  my  abihty  to  comply  with  your  Lordship's  request. 
Assuming  that  a  certain  amount  of  miliary  intelligence  from  abroad  is  vitally  necessary  to 
any  Government,  whatever  its  form,  geographical  position,  or  peculiarities,  I  shall  com- 
mence by  stating  what  this  necessary  intelligence  may  be  supposed  to  consist  in,  and  in  the 
next  place  consider  how  far  our  own  system  is  calculated  to  supply  it,  and  what  induce- 
ments may  present  themselves  for  modifying  and  enlarging  this  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

The  uses  of  military  information  and  correspondence  may  be  classed  under  two  heads; 
those  which  affect  a  period  of  actual  hostilities  or  war  uses,  and  those  which  may  be  called  Uiei  of  military 
peace  uses,  and  which  exist  at  all  times. 

The  first  involve  early  and  accurate  intelligence  as  to  the  operations  and  prospects  of 
armies  in  the  field,  and  where  England  is  a  belligerent  official  communication  between  her 
armies  and  those  of  her  allies. 

The  latter  consist  in  timely  intelligence  as  to  the  military  preparations  of  other  powers, 
either  as  against  ourselves  or  each  other,  and  in  the  application  to  our  own  purposes  of 
foreign  experiences  in  every  branch  of  military  science,  practice,  and  economy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  wide  field  thus  opened,  both  as 
regards  our  political  relations  to  other  countries,  and  its  vital  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of 
our  [own  miUtary  institutions.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the  action  of 
the  system  in  force  hitherto  for  arriving  at  the  required  information. 

Of  the  two  classes  into  which  I  have  divided  the  services  to  be  rendered,  that  alone  which 
relates  to  war  time  has  been  hitherto  considered  by  British  Governments  as  requiring  the  Our  own  syitein  in 
employment  of  military  officers.     It  is  true  that  one  or  two  exceptional  posts  of  this  S^^J^je.  **^ 
character  have  been  maintained  from  particular  motives  in  ordinary  times,  but  it  may  not  vtrreqnirementtt 
the  less  be  said  that,  as  a  general  rule^  the  collection  and  transmission  of  military  informa-  proTided  for. 
tion  to  Government  rests  entirely  with  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  missions.  G. 

Speaking  merely  of  the  duties  thus  performed,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

That  a  diplomatic  functionary,  however  talented  and  whatever  his  opportunities,  may  not 
on  all  occasions  be  able  to  estimate  and  draw  correct  conclusions  from  what  he  sees  going 
on  around  him,  or  the  information  he  receives  on  military  matters. 

But  should  his  natural  aptitudes  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  desired  end  on  general  points, 
it  may  yet  be  safely  asserted  that  in  detail  and  technical  matters  he  cannot  possibly  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  well-understood  system  of  military  information,  without  having  recourse 
to  extraneous  aid. 

To  information  thus  obtained,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  costly  when  paid  for,  and 
open  to  suspicion  at  all  times. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  information  derived  from  private  sources  offering  no 
certain  reference  or  authority,  it  cannot  be  turned  to  account  in  questions  submitted  to 
open  inquiry,  and  fi-om  the  absence  of  a  competent  agent  on  the  spot  where  the  evidence  is 
to  be  procured,  special  commissions  have  to  be  instituted  from  time  to  time,  to  inquire  into 
the  practice  of  foreign  armies  on  certain  points,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
local  and  temporary  in  their  action,  tardy  in  their  results,  and  so  expensive  as  naturally  to 
JUmit  the  number  of  subjects  thus  gone  into. 

But  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  our  present  system  of  collecting  information 
are  not  confined  to  that  part  of  the  work  which,  as  a  rule,  is  unprovided  for,  by  the  appoint- 
Vient  of  military  officers. 

Even  where  professional  services  are  habitually  and  unavoidably  called  in,  the  following 
observations  may  be  made. 

That  under  our  present  system,  officers  appointed  to  accompany  foreign  armies  in  the 
field,  whatever  their  professional  abilities,  must  go  to  their  work,  in  most  cases,  without 
that  previous  acquaintance  with  the  language,  character,  institutions,  and  commanders  of 
the  army  they  are  to  follow,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  successful  performance  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them. 

^  That,  ceasing  with  the  emergejucy  which  caused  them,  the  footing  gained  by  an  officer 
^l  the  execution  of  these  temporary  functions,  and  which  might  lead  to  valuaUe  results 
for  the  future,  is  lost  to  Government. 

That,  created  generally  at  the  last  moment,  when  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted  at  all 
cost,  these  improvised  posts  become  expensive,  whilst,  from  the  additional  labour  at- 
tending on  a  new  position,  they  are  comparatively  unproductive,  especially  of  detailed 
information. 

0.47.  3  R  4  To 


Objections  to  intelligence 
firom  privfite  eonroei. 

D. 
Diplomatic  agents  cannot 
always  estimate  infonna- 
tion  received. 

Eztraneoot  aid  bas  to  . 
be  called  in. 

E. 
Objections  to  aid  so 


Information  from  secret 
sources  frequently 
inapi^ieaUe. 

F. 


Special] 

Tbeir  disadvantages. 


Objeetioo8  to  our  system 
even  when  osDoers  are 
employed. 

G. 

They  go  to  their  work 
unprepared. 


The  footing  they  gain 
is  bet  whenmissioii 


H. 
Expense  of  emergency 
appointments. 

They  are  comparatively 
unproductive. 
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Thejr  are  open  to 
qoMtion  at  homo  and 
•utpicion  abroad. 


Importance  of  regularity 
in  management. 


Neoe«ary  conditiona  for 

efficiency  • 

System  should  produce 

a  complete  and  uniTersal 

journal  of  military 

matters. 

Reference  to  Sardinian 
report. 

We  hare  already  the 
description  of  office 
wanted. 

Topographical  Office, 
Spring  Gardeoa. 


Proper  information 
wanted  there. 


Opinions  of 

Sir  E.  Lugard  and 

Sir  H.  James. 


How  far  denrable  to 
make  military  appoint* 
ments. 

Pdlitica]  reasons  for 
military  appointments. 

Guarantee  for  peace. 


Adrantage  of  reciprocity 
with  other  countries  in 
favour  of  England. 


Example  of  other  nations 
on  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary appointments. 

J. 

England  pledged  by  her 
own  acts  to  admit  foreign 
military  envoys. 
Would  stand  at  dis- 
advantage by  sending 
none. 

Advantage  of  regular 
system. 
Superiority  of 
information. 
Reliability  of  ditto^ 
Quantity  of  ditto. 
Facility  for  ditto. 
Officers  prepared  for 
their  work. 
Securing  position  and 
efficiency  of  officer. 

K. 
Hope  of  emplojrment 
induces  officers  to 
qualify  for  duties. 

Information  simul- 
taneous from  different 
quarters. 

Economy  of  regular 
system. 


To  the  nbove  considerations  may  be  added  the  general  one^  that  occurring  at  rare  inter- 
vals, and  forming  no  part  of  a  permanent  and  well-recognised  system,  these  appointments, 
however  desirable  in  many  respects,  are  subject,  at  certain  times  and  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, to  comment  at  home  and  suspicion  abroad,  causes  which  may  be  assumed  to  act 
both  on  the  creation  of  such  posts  and  on  their  efficiency. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  merely  as  regards  the  agency  employed  in  the  collection  of  mili- 
tary intelligence ;  I  now  proceed  to  a  subject  not  less  important,  the  mechanism  whereby 
such  intelligence  is  made  available  to  the  public  service.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
on  this  point,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  sole  conditions  that  can  make  any  system  whatever 
in  such  matters  thoroughly  remunerative  to  the  State. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  much  valuable  and  costly  information  may,  from  its 
isolated  nature  or  untimely  arrival,  be  completely  lost  for  practical  purposes,  and  that  no 
system  can  be  said  to  be  complete  which  does  not  combine  with  early  and  accurate  infor- 
mation from  all  quarters  that  direction  and  centralization  at  home  which  alone  offers  a  sure 
and  immediate  reference  on  all  subjects  of  military  interest  abroad. 

That  such  is  the  aim  attained  by  other  natiobs  I  conceive  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
Despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  Sardinian  military  information  system,  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  forwarding  to  your  Lordship  on  the  9ih  March  last.  Fortunately,  however,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  whatever  of  desultory  action  our  system  may 
have  had  hitherto,  insomuch  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  an  office  has 
lately  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  and  classifying  topographical, 
statistical,  and  military  information  of  every  description.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  visiting 
this  office  during  my  stay  in  London,  and  of  ascertaining  that  every  principle  was  adopt^ 
that  could  tend  towards  making  such  an  establishment  a  great  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
service,  and  one  likely  to  realise  all  the  requirements  above  alluded  to.  But  I  should  not 
be  performing  my  duty  to  your  Lordship,  were  I  not  to  state  that  the  able  and  well  directed 
measures  thus  set  on  foot  for  the  classification  of  the  information  received  contrasted  greatly 
with  the  information  itself;  the  desultory  and  insufficient  nature  of  which  baffled  for  the 
moment  all  efforts  at  obtaining  therefrom  anything  like  a  desirable  result. 

I  believe  I  may  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  Major  General  Sir  Edmond  Lugard,  as  also  to 
those  of  Sir  H.  James,  and  Captain  Petre,  who  are  more  immediately  connected  with  this 
office,  in  saying  that  no  satisfactory  result  can  well  be  expected  until  the  agency  for  pro- 
curing military  information  is  as  fully  organized  as  the  means  for  rendering  it  available. 

If  the  remarks  made  hitherto  therefore  are  worthy  of  any  attention,  a  question  may  arise 
of  how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  present  state  of  things  a  system  based 
on  the  employment  of  military  officers  permanently  attached  to  our  different  embassies  and 
legations.  The  considerations  involved  in  such  a  question  may  be  said  to  turn  on  three 
principal  points,  political  advisability,  working  efficiency,  and  economy. 

On  the  6r8t  of  these  points  taken  in  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  adduced  that  the  more  an 
international  system  is  promoted  which  professes  as  far  as  its  action  goes  to  disarm  military 
preparations  of  their  secresy,  the  greater  will  be  the  guarantee  for  peace;  and  it  may  further 
be  added,  thai  supposing  any  inequality  to  exist  in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
system  by  different  nations,  the  advantage  would  lean  to  the  side  of  the  less  inherently 
military  coimtries,  and  of  those  who  are  less  constitutionally  inclined  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

But  a  still  stronger  argument  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  move  made  by  other  powers 
in  the  very  service  I  am  treating  of. 

France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia,  have  not  only  long  since  taken  the  lead 
in  matters  connected  with  this  service,  but  either  have  sent,  or  contemplate  sending,  mili* 
tary  officers  to  be  attached  to  their  different  embassies  or  missions. 

England  may  be  said  to  be  pledged  to  the  principle  of  such  posts,  as  far  as  acceptance 
goes,  by  her  own  practice;  any  neglect,  therefore,  of  her  rights  of  reciprocity  in  such 
matters,  would  leave  her  at  an  obvious  disadvantage. 

The  efficiency  of  a  regular  system  is  represented  in  the  superiority  of  professional  over 
unprofessional  information. 

In  its  reliability  as  coming  from  a  known  and  responsible  source. 

In  the  unlimited  command  of  subjects  to  be  gone  into  without  increased  expense, 
and  the  advantage  which  a  permanent  residence  gives  for  following  them  out. 

In  insuring  at  all  times  to  Government  the  services  of  an  officer  in  the  field 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  duties  and  with  the  army  whose  operations  he  is  to 
report  on. 

In  marking  out  his  position  so  plainly,  that  no  unnecessary  suspicion  is  attached  to 
or  impedes  his  functions. 

In  holding  out  the  prospect  of  regular  employment  as  an  inducement  to  officers  to 
qualify  themselves  by  study  and  travel  for  the  peculiar  and  multifarious  attainments 
required  for  the  proper  performance  of  these  duties. 

Finally,  from  the  power  of  commanding  information  from  many  quarters  at  once^ 

on  the  same  question,  and  the  general  advantage  which  control  and  direction  naust 

bring  with  it  in  the  performance  of  any  work  whatever. 

As  regards  the  question  of  economy,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  that  amount  of 

reservation  which  springs  from  the  absence  of  evidence  which  could  best  be  procured  by 

reference  to  the  department  of  which  your  Lordship  is  the  head,  and  by  returns  of  the  sums 

expended 
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expended  on  special  military  commissions  emanating  from  the  War  authorities  ;  but, 
speaking  of  that  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  on  this  subject,  I  would  submit  as  a 
question  worth  going  into  whether  the  cost  of  military  information  as  at  present  collected, 
by  means  of  the  secret  service  fund,  does  not  alone  exceed  the  expense  that  would  be 
incurred  by  the  maintenance  of  military  attaches  at  all  necessary  points  of  Europe,  setting 
such  an  establishment  at  the  rate  of  from  6,000/.  to  10,000/.  annually. 

Having  now  glanced  over  the  principal  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject  I 
am  charged  by  your  Lordship  to  investigate,  I  shall  venture  in  conclusion  on  a  few 
suggestions  which,  crude  as  they  must  be  at  the  present  moment,  may  nevertheless  seiTe 
to  illustrate  the  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  this  Report ;  I  would  suggest — 

1.  That  military,  secretaries  or  attaches  be  employed  at  at  least  four  of  the  principal 
Courts  of  Europe ;  these  posts  to  be  held  by  field  officers. 

2.  That  the  mnctions  of  these  posts  be  not  of  necessity  confined  to  one  Court,  but  com- 
prise a  district,  to  be  regulated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case;  thus  the  officer  at  Paiis 
might  report  for  Belgium,  Sec.  Vienna  might  include  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich,  Turin^ 
Spain,  and  Naples,  &c.  &c. 

3.  That  a  certain  number  of  minor  posts  be  created,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
disposed  of  on  points  of  less  importance,  or  as  assistants  to  the  major  posts  in  time  of  war, 
or  whenever  a  considerable  amount  of  teclinical  detail  work  is  required,  as  during 
manoeuvres,  &c. 

4*  That  young  officers  be  from  time  to  time  attached  for  short  periods  to  these 
different  missions,  on  the  principle  of  unpaid  attaches,  with  a  view  to  qualifying  themselves 
for  future  employment 

5.  That  the  correspondence  between  these  military  missions  and  Government  be  carried 
on  as  hitherto,  throui^h  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  but 
with  a  direct  communication  under  flyinu:  seal  with  the  War  Office  also.  Thus  a  Despatch 
marked  "  "War  Office,*'  would  contain  technical  details  in  support  of  the  more  general  infor- 
mation conveyed  in  another  form,  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  but  not  necessary  to 
the  archives  of  his  department.  After  being  glanced  at,  therefore,  it  could  be  sent  on  un- 
copied  to  the  department  whose  duty  it  is  to  class  it  for  future  reference.  The  object  of 
this  or  any  similar  measure  being  to  favour  the  supervision  and  centralisation  of  military 
information  by  the  War  Office,  without  interfering  with  the  claims  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment; and  in  this  respect  the  action  of  the  proposed  arrangement  would  resemble  much  the 
system  followed  out  in  other  countries,  where  the  war  authorities,  when  they  have  not  the 
complete  control  of,  have,  at  any  rate,  direct  communication  with  the  officers  employed. 

1  have  now,  my  Lord,  come  to  the  close  of  a  report  which  I  have  not  made  more 
abundant  in  detail  from  the  feeling  that  were  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  any  time  to 
contemplate  making  any  material  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  military  correspondence, 
more  evidence  would  be  required  than  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  produce  for  your  Lord- 
ship's consideration  with  the  means  at  my  command,  and  within  a  limited  time,  but  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  were  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  use  my  humble  services  will  ever  be  at 
the  disposal  of  your  Lordship. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)         G*  Cadogan. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell. 
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Rep,  to  the  Paging  of  the  Report.] 


ABOLITION  OR  REDUCTION  OF  MISSIONS.     Objection  lo  attaches  being 
despatched  from  some  large  centre,  and  placed,  in  lieu  of  missi<»ns,  at  posts  superintended 
from  the  central  mission.  Lord  Wodehouse  826-828 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  mis- 
sions which  could  conveniently  be  reduced,  Sir  J,  Cnmpton  1343-1345. 
See  also  German  Missions.        Naples.         Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

Age  of  Appointment,    Opinion  that  the  attaches  are  sent  abroad  too  young;  they  should  not 

go  until  ihey  are  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  ycHrs  of  age,  Hammond  193 Less  age  at 

which  young  men  are  appointed  at  the  Foreign  Office  when  they  have  friends  to  live  with 

in  town,  ib.  196 Equal  temptations  in  London  toyoung  men  entering  the  office  as  to 

.    young  men  going  as  attaches  to  Paris,  &c..  Lord  Wodehouse  705 The  age  of  entry 

.    to  the  service  should  not  be  less   than  twenty   or  twenty-one,   ib.  *j\*j.    768 The 

superior  limit  of  age  for  entering  the  service  should  be  fixed  at  twenty-five,  ib.  810, 
811. 

Time  for  education  by  not  entering  the  service   un^il  the  age  of  tweniy-one,   Sir 

A.  Buchanan  1149 Younor  men  should  not  l)e  attached  to  missions  before  twenty-one 

years  of  age,  Sir  J.  Crompton  1436;  Elliot  1586 ^The  ajre  for  entering  the  service 

might  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  Lord  Malmesbury  1904-1906 

The  best  age  to  send  out  an  attache  is  at  about  twenty-one  or  twenty rtwo,  Earle  2146, 

2147  9  ^^^  ^'  ^'  Seymour  2317 Attach6s  should  not  leave  this  country  under  twenty 

years  of  age,  Lord  Cowley  2672. 

Evidence  required  by  (he  Civil  Service  Commissioners  that  the  limit  of  age  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  Maitland  2840,  2841. 

Agents  {Foreign  Office).    Entirely  voluntary  character  of  the  arrangement  by  which  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  act  as  agents  for  the  ministers,  &c.,  abroad,  Hammond  593-595. 

604 Regulations  with  regard  to  the  raie  of  commissions  to  agents,  ib.  695-597.  604- 

606.  618-620 The  agents  are  not  required  to  produce  any  accounts  to  the  Secretary 

of  State,  but  they  are  not  desirous  to  make  any  concealment  in  the  matter,  ib.  598.  606 

Benefit  to  the  clerks  and   to  the  diplomatic  officers,  without  any  prejudice  to  the 

public  service,  through  the  system  of  agency,  ib.  599-603.  607-617. 

Approval  of  the  appointment  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  as  agents  for  the  ministers 
abroad,  Lord  Wodehouse  Sg^-Sgd ;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1222,  1223 Convenience,  with- 
out abuse,  in  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office  acting  as  agents  for  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vants, Elliot  1528-1533;  Conyngham  3014,  3015;  Fane  3374-3378 Services  ren- 
dered by  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  agents  for  the  attaches,  &c. ;  advantage  to 

the  latter  in  employing  them,    Earle  2102-2108.  2129-2132 Convenience  ot  the 

system  of  Foreign  Office  agency,  Lococh  3270-3273 Influence  which  the  agent  may 

be  supposed  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  attach^  for  whom  he  acts,  ib.  3274-3277 

Impression  that  the  deduction  for  agency  is  something  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the 
salary.  Fane  3389-3392. 

Non-interference  with  the  discharge  of  business  in  the  Foreign  Office,  through  the 
clerks  acting  as  agents  for  the  diplomatic  servants.  Lord  John  Russell  3435,  3436. 

Ambassadors.    See  Constantinople.         Efficieticy  of  the  Service.         Embassies.         Leave 
of  Absence.  Paris.  Rendencesfor  Ambassadors,  S^c.  St.  Petersburgh. 

Salaries. 
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Applications  for  Appointments.      Equal  demand  now   as  formerly   for  appointments   to 

attach^shipsy  Lord  Wodehouse  871,872 Frequent  applications  made  to  witness,  when 

Foreign  Secretary,  for  appointments  in  tt»e  diplomatic,  service;  these  came  chiefly  from 
the  upper  ranks,  and  far  exceeded  the  vacancies.  Lord  Clarendon  946-948. 

Appointment  to  the  Service.     Expediency,  in  treating  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  profession, 
of  its  being  optional  to  appoint  any  one  out  of  the  service  to  the  higher  grades,  Hammond 

111-117 For  the  heads  of  missions  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  confined  to 

the  service,  Hammond  276,  277;  Lord  Clarendon  1026,  1027 The  annual  vacancies 

in  the  diplomatic  service  are  very  few,  Hammond  500. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  a  list  of  unpaid  attach^ships,  to  be  filled  up,  as  vacancies 

occur,  from  a  list  o\  applications.  Lord  Wodehouse  742,  743 Opinion  that  posts  up  to 

the  rank  of  secretary  should  be  confined  to  persons  in  the  service,  but  for  the  higher  posts 

any  one  out  of  the  service  might  be  selected,  tft.  802,  803.  808 Althouffh  desirable  for 

political  and  other  reasons  to  give  a  discretion  to  Government  in  appointing  persons  out 
of  the  profession  to  the  higher  posts,  such  discretion  should  be  exercised  bat  sparingly, 
ib.  818-823. 

Practice  of  witness  in  dealing  with  applications ;  no  appointments  were  made  in  which 
he  believed  the  young  men  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  profession  after  a  time.  Lord 

Clarendon  946-950 Approval  of  high  diplomatic  functions  being  sometimes  entrusted 

to  persons  outside  the  profession,  on  political  considerations;  this  course,  however,  should 

only  be  followed  when  absolutely  necessary,  ib.  973 Security  taken  by  witness,  when 

Foreign  Secretary,  for  obtaming  the  services  of  competent  young  men  for  tiie  diplomatic 
service,  Lord  Malmesbury  1889-1891. 

Complaint  in  the  service  as  to  Peers  and  others  being  imported  for  the  higher  appoint- 
ments, Earle  2056,  2057 Doubt  as  to  the  higher  diplomatic  ministers  having  formerly 

taken  an  influential  part  in  the  appointment  of  attaches.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2186,  2187. 
2281,  2282 Non-objection  to  heads  of  missions  being  selected  from  outside  the  ser- 
vice, ib.  2236,  2237.  2307. 

Custom  formerly  for  the  ministers  to  influence  the  appointment  of  attaches,  L^ord 
Cowley  2452,  2453— Considemiion  paid  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  witness's  opinion  before 

the  appointment  of  any  attach^  at  Pans,  ib.  2454,  2455 Limited  means  of  the  Secre* 

tarv  of  State  for  knowing  the  ability  of  the  young  men  nominated  for  the  service,  Lord 
J.Rus$eUss97' 

See  also  Attaches.        Examination.         Open  Competition. 

Archives  of  Missions.     Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  keeper  of  archives  except  at  Paris 

and  Constantinople,  Hammond  J  02-1 04.  138 Practice  of  keeping  the  archives  of  a 

mission;  inconvenience  through  their  occasional  transfer.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1215-1221 

,    Suggestion  thnt  a  permanent  place  be  provid*»d  at  St.  Petersburgh,  &c^  for  the 

archives ;  inconvenience  at  present,  Sir  J.  Crampion  1382.  1385.  1411*1414 Care  of 

the  archives  at  St.  Peiersburgh,  &c.,  considered  ;  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  placing 
them  always  under  one  individual  and  providing  against  their  ever  being  removed,  Elliot 
149I5  M92-  1497^  M98.  1619-1621. 

Circular  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  10  February  i860,  relative  to  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  archives  at  foreign  missions,  App.  469,  470. 

Atlee,  Mr.     Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Atlee  at  Paris  being:  attach^  as  well  as  librarian,  JJom- 

mond  59.  65,  66.  145-148 Payment  of  salary  to  Mr.  Atlee,  as  registrar  and  librarian, 

though  ranking  only  as  an  unpaid  atiache,  ib.  2810. 


Attaches: 


1.  As  to  the  Relative  Number  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attachis. 

2.  Question  of  a  Fixed  or  Limited  Number. 

3.  Whether  to  commence  Service  at  the  larger  or  smaller  Courts. 

4.  As  to  the  Probation  of  Attaches. 

6.  Social  Relations  with  Heads  of  Missions ;  Change  of  Oist&m  hereotu 

6.  As  to  the  Attachis  going  into  Society. 

7.  Diligence  of  Unpaid  Attaches. 

8.  Efficiency  of  the  Attaches  generally. 

9.  Income  required ;  Necessity  of  Private  Means. 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attaches. 

11.  Date  of  Appointment  in  each  case^  and  present  post. 

1 2.  JEmploj^ment  of  an  At^xche  out  of  the  Service. 

13.  Unpaid  Attaches  comidered  Public  Servants. 

14.  As  to  Attaches  being  termed  Secretaries. 

16.  Question  of  Payment  of  Attaches  from  the  Date  of  Jppointtsseni,  cr  s^er 
a  short  Probation. 

'      1.  As 
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Attachh  —continued. 

1.  As  to  the  Relative  Number  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attaekh: 

Too  man?  unpaid  attach 6s  on  the  present  list,  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  list  cannot  be 

cleared  oflF  under  eight  years.  Lord  Wodehouse  745-748 Doubt  as  to  the  present 

narober  of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  being  unusnally  large,  there  being  forty  paid  attach^ 
and  forty-nine  unpaid  attaches,  or  as  to  the  proportion  of  paid  attach^  being  larger  than 

usual,  Hammond  2809.  2811 Few  unpaid  attaches  appointed  by  witness,  Lord  John 

Russell  3465, 3466 Increase  during  Lord  Malmesbury's  tenure  of  office  of  the  propor- 
tion of  unpaid  aitach^s,  Rice  3187-3190 Explanation  that  during  witness's  tenure  of 

office  he  appointed  only  so  many  unpaid  attaches  as  the  serrice  actually  required,  Lord 
Mahnesbury  351 8,  351 9. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  paid  and  unpaid  attach^  in  each  of  the  years 
i863'6i,  App.  494. 

2.  Q^est%on  of  a  Fixed  or  Limited  Number: 

Evidence  opposed  to  a  fixed  or  limited  number  of  attaches  for  the  entire  8errice> 
Hammond  120-127.  2812-2817;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1326.  1357.  >  361,  1362 Non- 
objection to  a  limited  number  of  attach^,  &c.,  provided  there  be  a  discretion  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  exceed  the  limit,  Lord  Wodehouse  719-721.  742-744 State- 
ments in  approval  of  the  proposition  for  a  fixed  number  of  attach^s^  Lord  Clarendon  994- 
997 ;  Lord  Malmesbury  1989-1991 ;  Lord  Cowley  2486,  2487. 

a.   fFhether  to  commence  Service  at  the  larger  or  smaller  Courts : 
Statements  as  to  the  expediency  of  attach^  commencing  serrice  at  the  minor  and  less 
agreeable  Courts;  at  the  same  time  they  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  if,  com- 
mencing at  such  Courts  as  Pariv,  they  are  afterwards  sent  to  minor  Courts,  Hammond 

174*   176*    200-204.    209-211 Advantage   in  attaches   commencing  at   the   larger 

Courts  rather  than  at  the  smaller  ones,  Lord  Wodehouse  908^10 Opinion  that  the 

attaches  should  begin  at  the  smaller  Courts,  Lord  Malmesbury ,  1986-1988. 

4.  As  to  the  Probation  of  Attaches  : 

There  is  a  probation  of  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  an  attach^  enters 

upon  his  duties,  Hammond  179 Objection  to  more  than  three  months  as  the  period  of 

preliminary  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Wodehouse  694,  695.  937— —Probation 
formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointment, 

Lord  Clarendon  957 There  should  be  an   unpaid  probationary  period  of  one  year, 

besides  the  three  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesbury  1908.  1976'"1977 

Advantage  of  a  larger  training  of  diplomatic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  G.  JET. 
Seymour  2182. 

Approval  of  attaches    spending   a   certain  portion  of  time  at  the  Foreign  Office, 

Rumbold  227^'  2376.  2377 Suggested  system  of  reports  by  lu^ads  of  missions  as  to 

the  characier  and  conduct  of  attaches,  who  should  up  to  the  time  of  such  reports  be  only 

temporary  officers,  or  on  probation,  Strachey  2693-2695 Advantage  if  attaches  first 

served  for  two  years  in  the  Foreign  Offii-e;  difficulty  in  the  wav,  2^20^3099-3101 Little 

advantage  derived  from  the  three  months'  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Lococh  3245. 

3256-3260 Approval  of  the  junior  members  of  the  service  spending  a  lunger  time  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  Fane  3352. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  attacb^ship  shall  for  the  future  be  regarded  as  a 
probationary  period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  six  months  of  w^hicb  shall  be  spent  in  the 
duties  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Rep.  iiL 

5.  Social  Relations  with  Heads  of  Missions;  Change  of  Custom  hereon : 

Objection  to  any  rule  that  the  junior  members  of  a  mission  should  be  treated  by  the 

head  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  family,  Hammond  186-194.  197,  198 Practice 

formerly  for  the  attaches  to  live  with  the  heads  of  missions,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  tamily,  Lord  Wodehouse  732,  733;  Lord  Clarendon  1065-1067  ;  Sir  J.  Crampton 

1319,1320 Great  intimacy  still  between  the   minister  and   the  attach^  though  the 

latter  do  not  now  live  with  the  former.  Lord  Wodehouse  791,  792 Probability  of  the 

reduction  of  salaries  having  something  to  do  with  the  less  intiuiate  relations  between  the 
ministers  and  attaches.  Lord  Wodehouse  793,  794.  817;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1257-1262; 
Strachey  2688. 

Advantage  to  attaches  in  being  frequently  invited  to  the  ministers'  houses,  which  has 
been  less  the  practice  of  late  years.  Lord  Wodehouse  814-816;  IMiot  1590.  1607-1612 

Several  ministers  by  whom  witness,  as  attach^,  has  been  treated  as  part  of  their 

family,  Elliot   1590,  1591 The  unpaid  and  paid  attach^  are  treated  alike  by  the 

ministers,  ib.  1594. 

Practice  of  witness  as  ambassador  or  minister  to  treat  the  attaches  as  part  of  his  own 
family;  exception  when  be  was  last  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Stratford  de  EMcliffe 
1667-1669.  1672 Advantage  and  disadvantage  in  the  attach^  being  treated  as  part 
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Attaches — continued. 

6.  Social  RelatioTU  with  Heads  of  Missions^  ^c, — continued. 

of  the  family  of  the  head  of  the  mission.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclijffe  1670 Custom 

formerly  fi)r  the  head  of  the  mission  to  select  his  own  attache,  adverted  to  with  reference 
to  the  practice  of  formerly  treating  the  attaches  as  part  of  the  family  of  ihe  minister,  ib. 

1693-1697 Advantage  if  there  were  some  consultation  wiih  the  minister  before  any 

youne  man  was  attached  to  his  mission,  who  is  to  be  treated  as  pat  t  of  his  family, 
}h.  1767-1771. 

Impropriety  in  requiring  the  heads  of  missions  to  treat  attaches  j.s  part  of  their  families, 

altl)Ough  desirable  as  bringing  them  into  society,  JSarfe  2118-2123 As  reg:ards.tlie 

practice  formerly  of  the  ministers  to  treat  the  attaches  as  part  of  their  family,  they  could 

then  better  afford  to  do  so.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour^  2185.  2192.  2280 Explanation  as  to 

witness  not  entertaining  the  Paris  embassy  staff  daily,  it  comprising  twelve  persons,  Lord 

Cowley  25o4~256^ l-c*8  hospitable  relations  than  formerly  between  the  heads  of 

missions  and  the  attac!i6s  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  Strachey  2688 -Satisfactory 

relations  generally  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  attaches,  8ic.,  Fane  3299- 
3301. 

6.  As  to  the  Attaches  going  into  Society : 

Advantage  to  the  public  service  in  attaches  being  given  opportunities  for  going  into 

the   best  society,  Hammond  196 Unwillingness  generally  of  attaches  to  go  into  the 

society  offered  them  through  the  minister,  ib.  402-404 Increased  efficiency  if  they 

mixed  more  in  society,  ib.  680 Unwillingness  of  many  of  the  attaches  abroad  to  go 

much  into  society.  Lord  Wodehouse  766.  774;  Lord  Clarendon  1085,  io86. 

Practice  of  attaches  in  going  into  or  abstaining  from  society  adverted  to  as  entirely  a 

matter  of  individual  feeling,  Elliot  1592,  1593 Willingness,  with  some  exceptions,  of 

attaches  to  go  into  society ;  advantage  in  their  doing  so.  Sir  G,  H.  Seymour  2283-2287 

Natural  disinclination  of  some  attaches  to  go  much  into  society,  unless  they  have  lived 

much  on  the  continent,  Mitford  3223-3229 Opinion  as  to  the  willingne>s  generally 

of  diplomatic  servants  to  go  into  society.  Fane  3294-3297 Duty  of  ihe  heads  of  mis- 
sions to  introduce  the  attaches  into  society,  tfe.  3298. 

7.  Diligence  of  Unpaid  Attaches: 

Due  willingness  shov\n  by  unpaid  attaches  to  perform  their  duties  and  to  work  dili* 
gently,  Hammond  165.  167.  172;  Lord  Wodehouse  734-736;  Sir  A,  Buchanan  1119. 
1196 False  delicacy  in  ministers  in  not  requiring  unpaid  attaches  to  work  as  dili- 
gently as  paid  attaches ;  greater  obligation,  however,  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former  to 

work  as  required,  J^awimowrf  166-171 Equal  willingness  of  attaches  formerly  as  at 

present  to  perform  their  duties.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1665 Zeal  now  shown  by 

the  unpaid  attaches.  Fane  3302.  3304. 

8.  Efficiency  of  the  Attaches  generally : 

Very  creditable  character  of  the  reports  made  by  the  attaches  for  their  second  exami- 
nation, Hitunmoncf  240,  241.  535 Testimony  to  the  very  efficient  character  of  the 

unpaid  attaches,  ib.  680 Efficiency  also  of  the  paid  attaches,  ib. 

9.  Income  required;  Necessity  of  Private  Means: 

Statement  as  to  the  ez|5ediency  of  attach^  being  partly  supported  by  their  families 

until  they  rise  in  the  service,  Hammond  34.  45.  130-137 As  regards  the  income  which 

unpaid  attaches  should  have  at  their  disposal  until  they  are  paid  by  the  public,  witness 
has  not  known  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  burden  thus  thrown  upon  their 

families,  ib.  297-300.  313-317 From  400/.  to  600/.  a  year  is  as  little  as  an  attach^ 

can  properly  live  upon,  except  at  some  minor  courts,  ib.  402. 

Necessity  of  those  entering  the  service  being  possessed  of  private  property,  Xorrf  Wbde-- 
house  711,  712;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1224.  1278;  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  1727,  1728; 

Lord  Malmesbury  1892-1894 In  some  capitals  our  attaches  should  have  a  total 

income  of  not  less  than  600  Z.  a  year.  Lord  Wodehouse  711, 712 In  the  smaller  capitals 

300/.  a  year  would  suffice,  ib.  712  ——Including  private  means  our  attaches  should  have 
500/.  or  600/.  a  year.  Sir  A.  Bucltanan  1224.  1278. 

The  young  men  should   have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  without 

reference  to  the  hospitality  of  the  minister.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1671 At 

Paris  an  aitach6  should  be  in  a  position  to  spend  ^00 1,  or  500/.  a  year,  Earle  2079- 

^082.2136,  2137 System  of  unpaid  attaches  adverted  to;  hardship  in  some  cases 

through  the  large  private  income  required.  Sir  G>  H.  Seymour  2190-2198. 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attaches : 

Average  of  about  four  years  as  the  period  for  which  an  attach^  remains  without  a 

salary,  Sammond  34,  46-49.  205-208 The  senior  unpaid  attach^  was  appointed  in 

i865j  *^-  49 Witness  entered  tlie  diplomatic  service  in  1826,  but  received  no  payment 

till  1834,  *ft^i^  he  had  been  at  several  missions,  Sir  J.  Crampton,  1314-1316 Witness 

was 
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A^ocAef— continued. 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attaches^coniinued. 

was  for  six  years  unpaid  attach^,  which  is  nbout  the  average  of  unpaid  service,  Stuart, 

1787,  1788- One  of  witness's  colleagues  at  Paris  had  been  for  nine  years  unpaid,  Earle 

2055 Avenige   of  about  tive  years  us  the  period  of  unpaid  attach^ship,  Rumbold 

«37»-238o. 

11.  Date  of  Appointment  in  each  case,  and  present  Post: 

Statement  of  the  date  of  appt»intmeiitof  the  several  paid  attach^^,  and  of  their  present 

posts,  App,  484 Statement  showing;  the  date  of  nomination  and  of  appointment  of 

the  several  unpaid  attach^  and  their  present  posts,  ib.  484,  485. 

12.  Employment  of  an  Attache  out  of  the  Service : 

Absence  of  irregularity  in  witness's  appointment,  whilst  still  a  diplomatic  servant,  ns 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  EaHe  2124,  2125. 

13.  Unpaid  Attachts  considered  Public  Servants: 

Understanding  that  unpaid  attaches  belong  to  the  public  service,  Lord  John  Russell 
3410-3413. 

14.  As  to  Attaches  being  termed  Secretaries : 

Grounds  for  recommending  that  paid  attaches  be  termed  second  and  third  Secretaries, 
and  receive  commissions  a*   such,  Hammond  20-28.  85.  86.  97.  626,  627.  644-670. 

11714-2716;    Lord  Wbdehouse  849.  861  ;    Elliot  1478;  Lord  Cowley  2456,  2457 

Approval  of  thff  titles  of  6rst,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  Lard  Clarendon  993 ;  Lord 

Malmesburt/f  igSg Evidence  in   favour  sjeneraily  of  the  title  of  "  secretary  "  being 

«ubstituted  for  that  of  attach^,  Sir  A^  Buchanan  1265,1266;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1325; 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1744-1746;  S/M«r^  1809;  Rumbold  2419;  Strachey  2706; 
Rice  3126 ;  Fane  3385,  3386. 

Witness  does  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  an  alteration  of  the  title  of  attach^ 
Sir  O.  H.  Seymour  2200,  2201  ;  ^Locock  3266,  3267. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  that  after  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years  the 
attache  be  nominated  secretary  of  a  certain  class,  to  be  paid  as  such,  and  bis  pension  to 
count  Trom  that  date.  Rep.  iii. 

15.  Question  of  Payment  of  Attaches  from  the  Date  of  Appointment,  or  after  a 

short  Probation : 

Approval  of  attaches  being  unpaid  for  some  period  after  entering  the  service,  Hammond 

34.  46«  130-137 ^The  rule  of  paying  attaches  might  be  modified,  so  that  after  a  year's 

probation  they  should  receive  a  salary,  and  be  paid  upon  a  scale,  ib.  34.  45 Total 

increase  of  cnarge  to  the  public  if  the  attaches  commence  upon  a  salary ;  witness  would 
not  object  to  this  arrangement  if  the  salaries  are  placed  upon  a  lower  scale  than  at 

present,  ib.  77-84.  105,  106 > Doubt  as  to  the  attaches  feeling  more  responsibility  at 

fir:$t  if  paid,  ib.  184,  185 Stiltement  showing  that  candidates  for  the  otiice  of  unpaid 

attach^  know  perfectly  well  that  they  will  not  receive  any  salary  for  some  years,  ib. 
402.  405. 

Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid  service  being  limited  to  a  year.  Lord  Wodehouse  692, 

693.  715,  716 ^Upon  the  wnole,  unpaid  service  is  not  desirable,  ib.  692-715 

Improvement  if  the  unpaid  attach^,  instead  of  commencing  after  three  or  tont  years  at 
250/.  or  300 i!.  a  year,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  placed  upon  a  smaller,  but  progressive 

salary,  ib.  736-741 ^The  juniors  should  still  be  called  attaches,  and  should  so  remain 

unless  eligible  for  promotion,  16.852-860.  866, 867 Approval  of  an  increase  of  salaries 

in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attach^,  ib.  865.  870. 

One  year's  probation  ahroad  in  addition  to  three  mcmths  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be 

sufficient  apprenticeship  for  an  unpaid  attach^.  Lord  Clarendon  998-1001 Fairness  in 

paying  attaches  soon  after  their  entrance  to  the  service ;  le>s  complaint  on  this  score  than 

formerly.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1119.  1196-1200.  1263,  1264 Expediency  of  the  attaches 

not  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service  as  was  formerly  the  case;  approval  of 

some  probation,  Sir  «7.  Crampton  1317-1322.  1357-1361 Attach^  might  be  paid 

after  two  or  three  years'  service,  Elliot^  1479-1482.  1632. 

Objections  to  young   men  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service,  Lord 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1666 Great  boon  to  attaches,  and  advantage  generally  if  they 

were  paid  after  one  or  two  years' probationary  service,  Stuart  1789-1796 Reasons  for 

concluding  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  pay  young  men  on  first  appointment,  or  after  a 
short  probationary  period,  Lord  Malmesbury  1895-1897. 

Expedien(*y  of  attaches  being  paid  after  a  year's  probation,  the  present  system  being 
quite  unjustifiable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  system  of  purchase  without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  such  system,  Earle  2041-2043.  2076-2084.  2133 Feeling  at  Paris  as  to  the  hard- 
ship of  being  so  long  unpaid,  ib.  2055 1"^^  real  diplomatic  servants  should  begin  with 

the  rank  of  paid  attach^,  having  first  undergone  a  short  probation,  ib.  2147.  2155-2158. 
2164-2172. 

0.47.  3  T  Improvement 
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1 5.   Question  of  Payment  of  Attaches,  ^a— <;ocitiiuied. 
Improvement  if  it  could  be  provided  that  attach^  did  not  remaio  to  long  unpaid.  Sir 

G.  H,  Seymour  2340 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  system  of  unpaid  attach^ips, 

and  for  recommending  that  some  remuneration  be  given  from  the  time  of  entering  me 

service,  Lord  Cowley  2445-2448 Improvement  if  the  attaches  ail  received  a  fixed 

salary  after  a  fixed  probationary  |)eriod,  Mitford  3209-3211. 

Impression  that  the  unpaid  service  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  any  hardship,  and 
that  it  would  be  no  improvement  if  payment,  at  a  lower  rate,  were  to  commence  at  an 

earher   period,  Rumbold  2381-2387 Grounds  for  preferring  the  system  of  "unpaid 

attach&hips  to  a  sys'em  of  salaries  on  first   appointment,  Strachey  2686,  2687;  Looock 

3249-3252 Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  being  gained  by  pajiag  the  junior  members 

of  the  service  at  an  earlier  period.  Fane  3302-3304. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  attach^hip  shall  for  the  future  be  regarded  as  a 
probationary  period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  Hep.  m-^ — And  that  after  such  period  the 
attach^,  if  his  conduct  be  approved,  be  nominated  secretary,  and  paid  as  such,  ib. 

See  also  Age  of  Appointment.         Applications  for  Appointment.         Appointment  to 
the  Service.         Commissions.  Competitive  Examination.  JEducation  for  the 

Service.         Examinations.  Foreign  Office^  2.  French  Idxnguase.  Inters 

changes  {Diphmaiic  Service  and  Foreign  Office).  JLanguages,  knowledge  of. 

Open  Cotnpetition.         Paris.  Pen&Ums.  Private  Secretaries  to  Ministers. 

Profession  or  Career.        Promotion.         QuaUficatiou  far  the  Smvice.        Eemoval 
of  Attaches^  S^c        Special  Services.         Work  at  Missions. 

Austria.  Documents  furnished  by  the  author'rties  in  Austria,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Pane 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  January  1861,  containing  detailed   information  respecting  the 

organizaiioi)  of  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service,  App.  314-322 Statement  of  the  pay 

nnd  allowances  to  the  diplomatic  servants  at  the  several  foreign  Courts,  ib.  317-320. 

B. 

Baden.  Communication  fiom  Dr.  Stabel  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  memorandum  enclosed 
therein  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Baden,  App.  452- 
466. 

Pavaria.  Letter  from  Sir  J.  Milbanke  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated,  Munich,  31  December 
18B0,  relative  to  the  organization  and  working  of  the  Bavarian  diplomatic  service  ;  docu- 
ment enclosed  containing  information  furnished  by  the  Bavarian  Minister  for  Poreign 
Afiairs,  App.  323-326. 

Belgium.  Conimunication  from  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  dated  21  Decembar  i86q,  con- 
taining detailed  information  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Belgium,  App.  3&6- 
330. 

Bloomfi'eldy  Lord.  Commendation  by  Lord  Bloom  field  of  the  present  system  generally 
upon  which  the  service  is  conducted  ;  amendment  suggested  in  regard  to  pensions,  App. 

.    403- 

Brazil.  Letter  from  Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  24  January 
1861,  enclosing  a  communication  from  the  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiirs,  relative 

to  the  organization  and  rules  of  the  diplomatic  service   of  Brazil,  App.  332-33B 

Statement  of  the  salaries  received  by  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  establishment,  ib.  337, 
338. 

Buchanan,  Sir  Andrew.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  hnd  an  extensive  experience  in 

the  diplomatic  service ;  entered  it  in  1825,  1 1 1 1-1 1 13 Was  for  five  years  an  unpaid 

attach^,  1114 Did  noi  receive  a  commission  until  he  had  been  sixteen  years  ia  the 

service,  1115 Within  the  U^i  few  years  only  has  become  entitled  to  a  pension,  1116 

Amendment  required  in  the  system  of  pensions.  1117,  1118 Fairness  in  paying 

attnch6s  soon  after  their  entrance  10  ihe  service ;  less  complaint  on  this  score  than  for- 
merly, 1119,  1196-1200.  1263,  1264 Doubt  as  to  the  service  having  formerly  been 

looked  upon  less  as  a  career,  1120,  1121. 

Advantage  in  young  men  being  frequently  transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  1122 

Approval  of  a  person  being  permanently  attached  as  translator,  &c.,  to  some  of  the 

missions;  practice  hereon  at  Madrid,   1123-1130 Seemingly  larger  expenditure  of 

the  French  Minister  at  Madrid  than  of  witness  when  minister  there,  although  his  salary 

was  the  larger,  and  he  spent  it  all,  1131-1133-  1180-1184.  1281 Largely  increased 

cost  of  hving,  as  at  Copenhagen,  Madrid,  &c.,   1134-1136.  1185-1188 Salary  of 

witness  when  at  Copenhagen  ;  it^  inadequacy,  1137,  1138.  1 189. 

DiflSculty  on  the  score  of  houses  for  the  nanisters,  and  of  furniture,  as  at  Madrid, 
Copenhas^n,  &c. ;  improvement  if  furnished  iiouses  were  provided  by  tlie  Government, 

1138-1145.  1225-1241 ^Absence  formerly  of  any  examination  for  aitach^^ships,  1146, 
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Buchanan^  Sir  Andrew.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) ^ontinned. 

1147 Improvement  thronsh  the  system  of  examination,  1148 Suggestion   that  a 

1  imiversity  degree  should  in  the  first  instance  qualify  for  the  service,  1148.  1272,  1273 
— —The  age  for  enterins:  the  service  should  be  fixed  at  21,  so  as  to  give  time  for  edu- 
cation, 1149— — Oftioe  hours  of  the  attaches  at  Madrid;  little  time  left  for  self-education, 

1149,   1150.   1205-1209 A  well-grounded  knowledge  of  French,  but  not  of  other 

foreign  tankages,  siiould  he  required  in  all  attach^;  h<»me  education  should  not  be 
disturbed  for  the  sake  of  learning  abroad  to  speak  French  fluently,  1151-1157.  1284, 
1285. 

Causes  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  ministers*  salaries;  convenience  if  paid  monthly, 

•   1158-1161 Inconvenience  formerly,  and  improvement  lately,  on  the  score  of  payment 

for  extras;  illustration  in  the  case  of  Madrid  ;  power  now  given  to  the  ministers  to  draw 

monthly,  1162-1179.    1201-1204.   1242-1249 Expenditure  of  witness  beyond    his 

salary  both  at   Copenhagen   and    Madrid,   1189,   1190.    1250-1252 Importance  of 

ministers  being  able  to  entertain  largely,  and  to  give  ffites,  Sec.  1191-1194.  1282,  1283 
Reference  to  the  Bussian  Ministers  as  being  highly  paid,  and  as  frequently  pos- 
sessing large  fortunes,  1195. 

Principal  duty  of  the  attach^  at  the  Madrid  mission  ;  uncertain  hours  at  which  em- 
ployed, 1205-1209 Duty  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 

cbancer},    l2io>     1211 Expediency    of   giving    the   heads   of  mtsAtonsa  limited 

leaveof  absence  without  deduction  from  their  pay,  1212-1214.  1253-1256 Necessity 

.  of  the  minister  when  absent  in  keeping:  up  his  establishment  expenditure,  1213.  1255, 

1256 Practice  of  keeping  the  archives  of  a  mission;  inconvenience  through  their 

occasional  transfer,  1215-1221. 

Non-objection  to  Fort^ign  Office  clerks  acting  as  agents  for  ministers,  1222,  1223 

Persons  entering  the  diplomatic  service    should  luive  some  private  means;    attaches 

.  should  have  500/.  or  SooL  a  year  altogether,  1224.  1278 Practice  of  ministers  not 

to  have  attaches  so  much  at  their  table  as  formerly,  owing  probably  to  their  not  being 

able  to  aflbrd,  ib.   1257-1262 Improvenient  if  attaches  were  classified  as  secretaries 

of  legation,  1265,  1266. 

Regulations  as  to  the  allowance  for  outfit  on  first  appointment  and  on  removal;  in- 
sufficiency of  the  allowance,  1267-1271.  1291 Irapiession  that  some  of  the  salaries 

.  formerly  reduced  have  again  been  raised,   1274 Keference  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a 

very  expensive  place,  1275-1277 Insufficiency  of  7,000/.  a  year  as  the  salary  at  St. 

Petersburg,  1279,  1280. 

The  qualities  requisite  in  diplomatic  servants  cannot  be  tested  by  examination,  1286- 

1288 ^The  opinion  of  the  minister  under  whom  an  attach^  has  served  should  be 

sufficient  in  reg.ird  to  promotion,  1289,  1290 Approval  generally  of  the  present 

examinations ;  they  should  liot,  howevei*,  be  applied,  if  there  were  a  certificate  from  a 

university,  1292-1295 Decided  objection  10  open  competition  for  the  service,  1296, 

I2j)7 A  limited  number  of  competitors  might  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

the  best  to  be  appointed,  1298. 

Question  as  to  the   effect  of  telegraphic  communication  upon  the  responsibility  and 

amount  of  work  devolving  upon  missions,  1299-1308 Objection  to  reducing  the  rank 

of  the  minister  at  any  Court,  1309 Conditions  under  which  desirable  to  allow  tem- 
porary interchanges  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  Foreign  Office,  1310-1313. 


Cadogan^  Colonel    Report  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  dated  Turin,  13  May  i860,  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  military  correspondence,  App.  495-497. 

CkaneeUers.     Opinion  that  the  office  of  chancelier,  as  in  foreign  legations,  is  not  required 

in  our  service,  Hammond  60-63 Question  as  to  the  advantage  on  the  whole  of  a 

ckancelier  at  each  foreign  mission,  Stuart  1863-1869 Evidence  in  favour  of  a  chan- 

celier  at  each  mission  who  should  undertake  the  non«<iiplomatic  business,  £Jarle  2033- 
2038,  2062-2066.  2147-2155 Certain  objections  to  the  office  of  chancelier,  or  per- 
manent officer,  at  the  missions  abroad.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2222-2204.  2220-2322; 
Fane  3349-3361- 

Change  of  Governments    Approval  of  the  practice  of  changing  the  beads  of  the  principal 

missions  on  a  change  of  Government,  Lord  Wodehouse  808,  809 Doubt  as  to  its  being 

at  all  necessaiy  whenever  there  is  a  change  of  Government  to  make  changes  in  the  inferior 

missions.  Lord  Clarendon  973. 1026 Exception  subject  to  which  it  is  not  advisable  that 

the  ministers  should  not  be  changed  upon  changes  of  Government,  Lord  Malmeibury 

1931-1933 Objection  to  anything  approaching  a  general   change  of  the  ministers 

when  there  is  a  cliange  of  Government,  Sir  O.  H.  Seymour  2308-2312. 

Change  of  Post.     See  Removal  of  Attaches,  ^c. 

Chargis  d* Affaires.     A  charg^  des  affaires  is  not  recognised  at  the  Foreign  Office,  as  distinct 

firom  a  charg6  d'affaires,   Hmnmond  183 The  secretary  of  legation,  when  acting  as 

charg6  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  should  not  receive  the  whole  salary  of  the 
047.  3  T  2  latter. 
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latter,  but  ^'hould  havesome  additional  rmoli!ment,i7amiii(m<f  355-361. 375 Reasons  for 

not  giving  the  chargh  d'aflfaires  the  full  salary  cf  the  absent  minister,  ib.  378-380.  382- 
388.  400,  401. 

Propriety  of  some  additional  remuneration  to  the  secretary  of  legation  in  the  absence 

of  the  minister,  lA^d  Wodehouse  Q^s.  933-936 Tho^e  acting  for  absent  ministers  need 

not  have  extra  pay,  Lcrd  Malmesbury  1928 Doubt  as  to  the  charg6  d'affaires  being 

obliged  to  incur  unusual  expenditure  during  the  absence  of  the  minister  on  leave,  ib, 
^001-2004. 

Question  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  leipuneration  of  the  chargh  d'affaires. 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  «2i2-22i6 In  the  absence  of  the  minister  the  chargh  d'affaires 

should  not  be  obliged  to  entertain,  ib.  2301,  2302 Advantage  if  the  class  of  charg6 

d'affaires  could  be  increased,  Rtce3i62 Doubt  as  to  the  chargh  d'affaires  requirins:  to 

muke  a  much  larger  expenditure  when  the  head  of  the  mission  is  at)sent,  iord  jokn 
Russell  34H6. 

Chinaf  Japany  S^c.      Mode  of  nomination   and   examination  in  the  cai^  of  the  student 

interpreters  in  China,  &c.,  Hammond  220,  221 Explanation  as  to  appointments  in 

China  having  at  first  been  offered  only  to  English  rolleges.  ib.  «8i Approval  of 

young  men  l^ing  specially  attached  to  tlie  missions  in  China,  Japan,  8cc.  and  being  well 

paid.   Lord  Malmesbury  1942-1945 Approval  4»f  the  student  interpreters,  &c.,  in 

China,  Japan,  &c.,  being  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  service,  so  far  as  regards  China,  fcc, 

Rumbold  2366*2368 l^xplanation  as  to  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  not 

being  required  by  the  Foreijy^n  OflBce  in  the  case  of  young  men  to  be  sent  out  as  inter* 
preters  to  those  countries,  Walrond  2959-2963. 

Christie^  W.  D.  Letter  from  Mr.  Chrisiie,  dated  24  January  1861,  setting  forth  his  views 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  service,  and  the  relations  of  ministers  to  consuls,  -AfP* 
330-332. 

Ciphers.    Regulation   in  regard   to  the  control  of  the  ciphers  at  the  missions   abroad, 

Hammond  292.  295 ^The  cipher  was  not  witness's  invention,  but  only  the  application 

of  ii,  16.294. 

Circulars  [Foreign  Office).  List  of  ciiculars  from  different  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  diplomatic  servanu  abroad  in  the  years  1850-61,  App^  460-479. 

Civil  Service  Commission.     See  Examinations. 

Clarendon^  The  Earl  of.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  in  the 
diploiiiaiic  service ;  he  has  also  been  for  five  years  Secretary  ot  State  for  Foreign  Aiiairs, 
639*945 Frequent  applications  made  to  witness,  when  Foreign  Secretary,  for  ap- 
pointments in  the  diplomatic  service;  these  came  chiefly  from  the  upper  ranks,  and 
far  exceeded  the  vacancies^  946-948 Practice  of  witness  in  dealing  with  the  appli- 
cations; no  appointments  were  made  in  which  he  believed  the  young  men  intended  to 
withdraw  from  the  paofession  after  a  time,  946-950. 

Tendency  of  late  years  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  assume  more  the  character  of  a 

career  or  profession,  951 ,  952 Effect  of  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  upon  the 

value  of  diplomatic  agency  ;  more  business  created  thereby,  953,  954.  1074,  1075 

Introduction  of  the  system  of  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service  when  witness  was 

Foreign  Secretary,  the  heads  of  examination  being  fixed  upon  by  him,  955,  956 Very 

satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  of  examination,  956,  957 Probation  tbrmerly  in 

the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointment,  957, 

Course  pursued  by  witness  in  regard  to  promotion ;  information  upon  which  he  acted 

958-960 Ample  means    of  the  Secretary  of  State  fi^r  testing  the  fitness  of  any 

minister  for  a  particular   appointment,  961,  962 Objection  to  any  interchange  of 

services  between  the  higher  diplomatic  servants  and  the  higher  servants  in  the  Foreign 

Office,  963 Advantages  of  a  power  of  interchanges  between  the  junior  or  lower  ranxs 

of  the  two  services,  provided  such  interchanges  be  temporary,  963-966. 

Great  importance  of  diplomatic  agents  being  conversant  with  the  language  of  the 

country  to  which  accredited,  967-972 A  knowledge  of  French  is  essential  in  all 

foreign  ministers,  969-972 Approval  of  high  diplomatic  functions  being  sometimes 

entrusted   to  persons  outside  the  profession  on    political   considerations ;    this   course 

should,  however,  only  be  followed  when  absolutely  necessary,  973 Doubt  as  to  it 

being  at  all  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  inferior  missions  when  there  is  a  change  of 
Government,  ib. 

Hardship  upon  any  diplomatic  servant  whose  post  is  abolished,  974 There  should 

be  something    like  half-pay  for  those  thus  thrown  out  of  the  profession,  974,  975 

Expediency  of  the  diplomatic  servants  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  civil 
servants  in  regard  to  superannuation,  974-979 Improvement  if  after  a  year's  proba- 
tion attaches  were  placed  on  a  salary,  and  counted  towards  a  pension,  979^3* 

Considerable 
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Clarendon^  The  Earl  (?/*— continued. 

Gmsiderable  advantage  in  ministers  abroad  coming  occasionally  to  this  country,  984 

For  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  there  should  be  no  deduction  "from  the  salary  of  the 

minister,  984-987.  1046 When  a  minister  U  absent  Tor  three  or  four  months,  there 

might  be  a  deduction  from  his  salary  as  additional  remimeration  to  the  secretary  of 
legation,  who  acts  in  his  absence,  984.  1045-1048. 

Gre<it advantage  without  any  disndvantacie,  ufthesystem  ofprivate  commnnication  between 

the  ministers  abroad  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  988-992 Approval  of  the  attaches 

beinir  classified  into  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  993 Advantage  of  having  a 

fixedniimber  of  secret  aries  or  unpaid  attaches,  994-997 One  year's  probation  abroad 

in  addition  to  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  sufficient  apprenticeship  for 

an  unpaid  attach^,  998- 1 001 Necessity  of  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before 

interchanges  of  service  are  allowed,  1002.  1034-1036. 

Inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  ministers  abroad,  and  of  secretaries  of  legation,  &c.,  tlie  cost 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  having  greatly  increased  of  late  year^,  ioo3-io07« 

1040-1044 Tax  upon  minister*  in  having  to  advance  money  for  extras;    how  this 

should  be   remedied,  1008-1013 Good  payment  on   the  whole  of  our  diplomatic 

service,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries;   exceptions  to  this  rule,  1014 — 
Advantage  in  paying  liberally  rather  than  in  allowing  separately  for  feies,  &c.,  1014, 
1015. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  missions  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgard,  or 

other  of  the  German  Courts,  1017-1021 Advantage  in  havin^j;  embassies  rather  than 

missions  at  tlie  great  courts  of  Europe,  1022,  1023 Approval  of  the  diplomatic  service 

being  treated  as  a  profession  up  to  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Embassy,  1024-1026 

For  the  heads  of  missions,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  confined  to  the  service, 

1026,  1027 Objection  to  changes  at  the  smaller  missions  upon  each  change  of  go- 
vernment, 1026. 

Practice  relative  to  communications  between  the  consuls  and  Foreign  Secretary ;  the 
former  should  as  far  as  possible  commimicate  through  the  heads  of  the  missions,  1028, 
1029 Non-objection  where  missions  are  suspend^,  to  transferring  the  staff  tempora- 
rily to  the  Foreign  Office,  1030,  1031 Approval  of  the  present  practice  of  publication 

of  despatches;  objection  to  curtailment  before  publication,  1032,  1333 Complete  view 

given  generally  by  the  published  despatches;  receipt  of  '^secret  and  confidentiaP' 
despatches  adverted  to  hereon,  1037-1039.  1054-1056. 

Fairness  in  the  ministers  abroad  having  reasonable  leave  of  absence  without  any  deduc- 
tion from   their  salaries,  1048-1051 Doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  more  frequent 

changes  or  removals  of  tlie  ministers,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  increased  opportunities  for 

ascertaining   their  respective   merits,  1052 Inadequacy  generally  of  the   ten   days* 

salary  allowed  for  outfit,  1053 Inexpediency  of  any  attempt  to  do  without  au  Ambas- 
sador of  high  lan^  at  Paris,  1057-1064. 

Practice  formerly  for  the  attaches  to  live  with  the  heads  of  missions,  1065-1067 
Approval  of  attaches  receiving  commissions,  and  counting  for  pensions  at  an  earlier  period, 

1008-1073 Advantage  in  the  attaches  having  each  a  turn  at  some  important  Court, 

1076 Approval  of  not  more  than  two  years*  stay  at  each  post,  1077 £x|ienses  of 

travelling,  if  for  the  public  service,  should  be  allowed,  1078. 

Advantage  in  diplomatic  servants  having  been  educated  at  a  public  school ;  much  to 

be' learnt,  however,  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  1079-1081 Fluency  in  speaking 

French  is  hardly  necessary  before  appointment,  1082-1084 Reference  to  the  disin- 
clination of  attaches,  &c.,  to  go  much  into  society,  1 085,  1086 Quahficaiions  most  desir- 
able in  diplomatic  i^ents;  special  art  is  not  required,  1089,  ^090 Circumstance  of 

there  being  no  person  at  the  foreign  missions  who  is  permanently  located  there,  1091- 

1094 Desirableness  at  some  missions  of  having  a  translator  permanently  attached  to 

the  mission,  1095-1099. 

Advantage  in  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  being  a  member  of  the  mission,  and 

selected  from  one  of  the  attaches,  1100-1106 Objection  to  open  competition  for  the 

diplomatic  service,  1107, 1108 Approval  of  competition  between  a  selected  and  limited 

number,  the  nomination  resting  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  1107-1109. 

Clerks  at  Misiiom.     Few  instances  of  clerks  at  the  embassies;  these  are  not  acknowledged 
as  membeis  of  the  diplomatic  body,  Hammond  51-56^— Objection  to  the  employment 
of  temporary  clerks  at  the  embassies,  in  order  that  certain  work  might  be  done  by  them, 
« instead  of  by  the  attaches,  ib.  107-110. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  at  each  mission.  Lord  Malmeshury 

1936-1941.  1992-1997 Suggestion  that  the  civil  and  political  labour  of  the  embassy 

be  separated  from  the  really  intellectual  labour,  and  that  a  chancelier  and  clerks  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  be  appointed  by  the  ambassadors,  Earle  2147-2155 
——Objection  to  employing  any  persons  in  the  embassy  or  chancery  who  are  not  attached 
to  it.  Lord  Cowley  2678. 
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Report,  i86i — conimueA 

Commissions.  Removal  of  a  considerable  grievance  if  .tooiDrissions  as  teconir  seeretarir  or 
third  secretary  were  given  to  paid  attaches ;  relief  thereby  of  the  present  hardship  in 
regard  to  pensions,  Hammond  20-25.  85,  86.  626,  627.  644.  659-670.  2714-2716^^ 
Advantage  of  Commissions  to  attaches  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  in  legalising  doca- 

meiits,  ib.  25-28.   76 Objection  to   comniisfiions    being  given  to  unpaid   attaches, 

ib.  645-656 ^Those  only  with  the  rank  of  secretary  should  have  a  commission.  Lard 

Wodehouse  854.  858. 

Approval  of  attaches  receiving  commissions  and  counting  for  pensions  at  an  earlier 
p«riod.  Lord  Claretidon  1068-1073;  LordJ^  Russell  3446-3448-— -Witntss  entered  die 
service  in  1825,  was  five  years  an  unpaid  attach^,  and  did  not  receive  a  commission  until 

he  had  been  sixteen  years   in  the  service,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1111-1115 Boon  if  the 

commission  dated  from  the  time  of  appointment  as  paid  attach^ ;  hardship  at  present, 
Stuart  1809-181 1.  3387  ;  Fane  ^^385  ;  Lord  Malmesbury  1967. 

Form  of  commission  for  a  secretary 'of  embassy  or  legation,  App.  481. 

The  Committee  recommend  tl)at  after  a  certain  probationary  period  the  attach^  be 
nominated  seeretary,  and  that  a  commission  be  then  given  to  him,iie/>.  iii. 

Competitive  "Examination.  Approval  of  competition  between  a  seleeted  and  limited  num- 
ber, the  nomination  resting  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Clarendon^  1107-1109 

•  A  limited  number  of  competitors  might  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  best  to 
be  appoinied,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1298, 

Preference  given  to  the  present  system  of  appointment  rather  than  to  a  system  of  com- 
petitive examination.  Sir  G,  H.  Seymour  2263-2268 Doubt  as  to  competitive  exa- 
mination securing  the  most  fitting  men,  Rumbold  2436"^437- 
See  also  Open  Competition. 

Constantinople.     Less  necessity  now  than  formerly  for  dragomans  and  Oriental  secretaries 

at  Constantinople;  number  of  paid  attaches  ihere,  Hammond  i ^^-xQ^ ImpossibiKty 

of  dispensing  altogether  with  the  class  of  dragomans  or  interpreters  at  Constantinople,  or 
Mith  an  Orienial  secretary  to  superintend  them,  ib.  180-182. 

Satisfactory  performance  of  special  duties  entrusted  by  witness  to  attaches  at  Constan- 
tinople; consular  functions  entrusted  to  them,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1679,  1680. 

1715-1721 The  iittachen  are  all  lodged  in  the  embassy,  ib.  1 700— —Practice  as  to  the 

language  used  in  communications  b'^tween  the  embassy  and  the  Porte,  x'A.  1703-1707 
Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  retaininit   ihe  appointment  of  Oriental  Secretary  at  Con* 
stantinople,  ib.  1708-1712 Htavy  work  devolving  upon  the  embassy,  ib.  1723-1726. 

Doubt  ?is  to  the  salary  at  Constantinople  being  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  great  rise 

in  prices,  Lord  Cowley  2515 Approval  of  an  Oriental  Secretary  at  Constantinople  if 

a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the  post  can   he  found,  ib.  2574,  2575 Objectionable 

system  in  regard  to  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople,  as  \%ell  as  at  Paris,  ib,  2609* 
2621-2625.  2636,  2937. 

Doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople,  or  the  cost  thereof, 
Hammond  2806,  2807 Reference  to  the  aniount  allowed  for  extraordinaries  at  Con- 
stantinople, Conyngham  3025-3027. 

Letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  IT.  Bulwer,  dated  20  January  i860,  rehtive  to  the 
large  increase  of  extraordinary  expenses  at  the  embassy,  App.  466,  467. 

Communication  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  dated  24  October  1890,  con- 
taining directions  as  to  the  system  upon  which  the  business  of  tlie  embassy  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, App.  471,  472 Further  communitation  on  the  same  subject,  dated  6  Decem- 
ber i860,  ib.  472,473. 

See  also  Oriental  Attaches.        IHsani,  Count. 

Consular  Service.  Inexpediency  of  aYiy  encoumgement  to  consuls  to  become  diplomatic 
servants,  Hammond  502-505 Several  ins'anciS  in  which  officers  of  diplomatic  expe- 
rience Jire  now  appointed  to  consular  positions,  i6.  505-509 Instruction  to  the  consuls 

to  comniuncate  upon  political  as  well  as  upon  commercial  subjects,  ib.  510— Objec- 
tionable practice  of  tfonie  consul>(  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Foreign  Office  without 
communicating  with  the  head  of  the  mission ;  intention  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice, 
ift.  510-519. 

Practice  relative  to  communications  between  the  consuls  and  Foreigu  Secretary;  the 
former  should,  as  far  as  possible,  communicate  through  the  heads  of  the  missions.  Lord 

Clarendon  1028,  1029 System  of  communication  between  the  consuls  at  Moscow,  &c«, 

and  witness  at  St  Petersburgh ;  obstacles  to  their  communicating  with  the  Foreign  Office 
only  through  witness.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1338-1340. 

Objection?  to  consuls-general  being  looked  upon  as  proper  persons  for  appointing  to 
the  diplomatic  service,  although  they  should  not  positively  be  debarred  from  such  appoint- 
ment; political  functions  of  some  consuls  adverted  to  hereon,  Elliot  1542-1548 Satis- 
factory system  of  communication  between  the  consuls  in  Turkey  and  witness  when  at 

Constantinople,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1681-1684 Proper  distinction  kept  up  at 
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Consular  JSerdloe-^continned. 

Ifaples,  and  at  Eto,  het»'een  the  biidinefs  of  tlie  mission  and  the  consulate,  Siuari  1870- 
1875. 
Objecticn  to  any  amakcaniation  of  tbe  oon»ulnr  with  the  diplomatic  service^  Lord  Mai" 

wushury  1934,  1936 Probability  of  ibere  having  been  some  consular  appointments 

ifvithout  examination,  Walrond  2964-2966 Witness  never  fuund  any  clashing  between 

the  consular  and  diplomatic  services.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2293-2295. 

Different  duties  now  performed  by  diplomatic  sei-vants  at  Vienna,  &c.,  which  mi«;ht  be 

transferred  10  the  consuls,  Fane  3311-3317^ Opportunity  through  the  consuls,  without 

employins  diplomatic  servants,  for  obtaining  special  in£)rniation  fr4)m  any  paiticular 
locality,  Lord  John  Russell  3449-3452. 

Circular  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  consuls,  abroad,  dated  2  May  1861^  relative  to 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  towards  the  missions^  ^PP*  478*  49^* 

See  also  South  America. 

Conyvgham,  George  Lenox.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Chief  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 

has  charge  of  the  financial  department,  2986,  2987 Has  calculated  that  there  would 

be  a  yeiy  large  increase  of  expenditure  if  the  diplomatic  pensions  were  based  upon  the 

Superannuation  Act,  2988,  2989-^ Considerable  saving  in  each  year  since  1842  upon 

tbe  tttimate  of  140,000  /.,  as  the  cost  of  diph^matic  salaries,  the  savings  upon  the  entire 
nm  of  1 80,000  L  for  salaries  and  pensions  being  paid  over  to  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
«990-299fi. 

Explanation  of  the  practice  of  requiring  a  life  certificate  before  the  payment  of  diplo- 
matic salaries ;  slight  delay  necessarily  involved  thereby;  objections  to  dispensing  with 

this  requirement,  2999-3005.  3028-3032.  3045-3049 Any  delay  before  the  diplomatic 

servant  receives  his  salary  is  no  benefit  to  the  clerk  in  the  Foreign-  Office,  who,  as  his 

agent,  receives  the  money,  3006-3013 Advantaoe  of  the  system  of  agency;  witness 

has  not  known  any  abuse  to  have  arisen,  3014,  301^ 

Doubt  as  to  any  large  increase  of  the  amount  lequireil  for  pensions  if  the  service  of 
unpaid  attach^  were  limited  to  two  years,  and  if  all  paid  attacl>6s  at  once  received  a 
commission,  3018*3020.  3050-3053 Explanation  in  regard  to  the  payment  od  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  and  the  permission  given  to  draw  a  certain  sum  monthly;  the  accounts 

ape  now  sent  in  pretty  regularly,  3021-3025 Reference  to  tbe  amount  allowed  for 

extraordinaries  at  Constantinopie,  3025-3027 Evidence  relative  to  the  former  and 

present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen's  messengers ;  suggested  restoratidn  of  the  system  of 

milea»e  allowance,  fixed   upon  a  reduced  scale,  3033-3042 Negative  advantage  as 

regards  the  Foreign  Office  cleiks  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  304:5,  3044. 

Cfq^enhagen.    The  salary  of  witness  when  minister  .at  Copenhagen  was  3,600  /.,  besides 

400  Z.  for  house-rent;  its  inadequacy.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1 137,  1 138.  1 189 The  salary 

of  witness  when  minister  at  Copenhagen  was  about  equal  to  his  expenditure,  Elliot  1626- 
1628. 

Coit.     Statement  showing  that  for  active  diplomatic  service  and  for  pensions  the  Foreign 
Office  have  for  many  years  kept  within  the  180,000  /.  annually  allotted  for  the  purpose, 

Hammond  ^7,%,  629 Witness  cannot  see  how  the  service  can  l^e  conducted  more  eco* 

nouiically.  Lord  Cowley  2679,  2680. 

The  limit  of  annual  cost  is  180,000  /.,  which  has  never  been  exceeded,  Hammond  2735. 

3738 Margin  of  expenditure  of  about  10,000  Z.  in  recent  years  within  the  prescribed 

amount,  ib.  2745*  2740 Probable  necessity  of  an  increased   grant  fiom  Parliament  ii 

the  salaries  are  found  insufficient,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses,  ib.  2750-2752. 

Considerable  saving  in  each  ^ear  since  1842  upon  the  estimate  of  140,000  /.  as  the  cost 
of  diplomatic  salaries,  the  savmgs  upon  the  entire  sum  of  1 80,000  Z.  for  salaries  and  pen- 
sions being  paid  over  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  particulars  hereou,  Coiiynyham  2990- 
2998 Usefulness  of  the  practice  t^f  voting  a  fixed  sum  of  180,000  /.  yearly  for  the  ser- 
vice, although  it  may  not  be  all  expended^  Lord  John  Husaell,  3440-3442. 

See  also  Abolition  or  Reduction  of  Missions.        Extraordinary  Expenditure  of  Missions. 
Unsioiis.         Salaries.         Travelling  Expenses. 

Cowley,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl,  G.CB.     (Analysis  of  i»is  Evidence). — Is  now 

ambassador  at  Paris,  2438 Entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1824;  diffisrent  Courts 

at  which  employed,  2439-2442* Was  an  unpaid  attach^  (or  between  five  and  six-  years, 

2440 Grounds  lor  objecting  to  the  system  of  unpaid  attacheshi))s,  and  for  recom- 
mending that  some  remuneration  be  given  from  the  time  of  entering  tbe  service,  2445- 
2448— —Advantage  if  at  all  the  missions  a  house  were  engaged  for  lodging  the  secretary 
and  attaches,  2449,  2450. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice,  within  witness's  experience,  for  young  men  to  enter  the 

senrice  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  2452 Custom  formerly  for  the  ministers 

to  infiuence  the  appointment  of  attaches,  2452,  2453— Consideration  paid  by  Lord 
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Cowley,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl,  G.C.B.    (Analysis  of  bis  'Eridence)— continued. 
Clarendon  to  witness's  opinion  berore  tbe  appointment  of  any  attach^  at  Pari*,  2454» 

^456 Reasons  for  recommending  that  attaches  be  called  second  and  third  secretaries, 

2456,  2457 Non-consultation  of  the  views  of  the  minister  before  the  promotion  of 

any  attach^  who  has  been  in  his  service;  suggested  check  hereon,  through  means  of  a 
system  of  reports,  2458-2463. 

Objections  to  the  younger  members  of  the  service  remaining;  too  long  at  the  same  post^ 

2464,  2465 A  lamiliar  knowledoe  of  French  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  2466  — 

Very  good  knowledge  of  French  since  the  system  of  examination  ;  in  other  points  witness 
has  not  known  any  marked  improvement  through  the  examinations,  2467-2476 Ad- 
vantages anticipated  from  nn  amalsramHtion  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  diplomatic 

service,  2477-2482 Practice  inl^'rance  as  to  intrrchanges  between  the  two  services, 

2482-2485. 

Approval  of  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  attaches,  as  in  the  French  service,  2486,  2487 

Opinion  that  the  present  staff  of  missions  is  not  too  large,  2488-2491.  2679,  2680 

Adequacy  of  the  staff  at  Paris  for  the  work  of  the  embassy  ;  explanation  hereon  as 
to  work  being  done  on  Sunday,  though  not  so  much  as  on  other  days,  2492-2499.  2546- 
2550— —Suggestions  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  certain  leave  of  absence  to 
ministers  before  any  deduction  from  salary  commences,  2500-2509. 

Statement  showing  that  witness's  salary  at  Paris  has  been  far  short  of  his  expenditure, 

2510,  2511 Necessity  of  persons  of  independent  fortune  as  ambassadors,  2512-2514 

Doubt  as  to  the  salary  at  Constantinople  being  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  great  rise 

in  prices,  2515 Salary  and  expenditure  of  witness  when  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 

Frankfort,  2516 Deductions  for  income-tax  and  agency  to  which  the  salaries  are 

subject,  2517-2520 ^There  seems  to  be  no  proper  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not 

be  paid  more  prcyinptly,  2521,  2522.  2524 Practice  as  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary 

expenses  at  Paris ;  improved  arrangement  recently,  2523-2531. 

Duties  performed  by  the  librarian  attached  to  the  Paris  embassy ;  advantages  of  the 

appointment,  2532-2535 Approval  of  a  permanent  officer   at  the  iar^e  missions; 

obstacle  to  his  performini:  notarial  or  consular  duties,  2534-2538 -Payment  by  wit^ 

nessofhis  private  secretary  at   Paris,  2539 Proprieiy  of  the  ambassador  ha\iiig  a 

choice  in  the  appointment  of  his  private  secretary,  if  he  pays  the  salary  himself,  2540- 

2543 All  journeys  of  attaches  on  the  public  service  should  be  paid  for  by  the  public, 

2545 Obstacle  to  the  attaches  at  Paris   being  introduced  by  the  ambassador  into 

society  ;  practice  as  to  their  going  into  society,  2551-2553. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  not  entertaining  the  embassy  staff  daily,  it  comprising  twelve 
persons,  2554-2558 Discontinuance  of  the  practice  at  French  missions  of  the  secre- 
taries living  with  the  head  of  the  mission,  2559,  2560 Necessarily  limited  hospitality 

which  witness  can  extend  to  the  English  at  Paris,  2561-2563 Reasons  for  objecting 

to  the  present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen's  messengers,  2564,  2565 Due  attention 

paid  at  the  Paris  embassy  to  travellers  ^^anting  to  transact  business  there,  2566,  2567 
Inadequacy  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  about  two  years  ago,  for  the  repair,  &c. 
of  the  embflissy  house,  2568-2573.  2626,  2627. 

Approval  of  an  Oriental  secretary  at  Constantinople,  if  a  man  eminently  qualified  for 
the  post  can  be  found,  2574,  2575 Objection  to  any  diminution  of  missions  in  Ger- 
many 2576 Duties  and  salary  of  the  chaplain  at  Paris,  2577-2580 Explanation 

as  to  the  chapel  attached  (o  the  Paris  embassy  not  being  open  to  the  poorer  classes, 

2581-2587 Large  expenditure  upon  the  embassy  house,  and  unsatisfactory  manner 

in  which  carried  out;  undue  functions  thrown  upon  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  matter, 
2588-2612.  2626-2631. 

Objectionable  system  in  regard  to  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople  as  well  as  at 

Paris?,  2609.  2621-2625.  2636,  2637 Necessity  for  the  provision  by  witness  of  orha- 

raental  furniture,  &c.  at  Paris,  2613-2620.  2626,  2627.  2632-2635 Large  rent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  hire  a  house  such  as  that  occupied  by  witness,  2638,  2639 House  of 

witness  in  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  Pans;  expense  on  this  score,  2640,  2641. 

Weight  attached  to  a  good  English  educ?ition  for  the  diplomatic  service,  2642 Ina- 
bility of  witness  to  go  much  into  society  at  Paris,  2643 Great  increase  of  prices  on  the 

continent,  2644,  ^645 Importance  in  a  diplomatic  sense  of  ambassadors  entertaining^ 

2646 Circumstance  of  witness  not  receiving  anything  towards  the  expense  of  great 

pubhc  entertainments;  exception  to  this  lule,  2647-2651 Frequent  gratuities  given 

m  the  Russian  and  other  fiieign  services,  2653,  ^654. 

Advantage  of  the  rank  of  ambassador,  as  giving  personal  access  to  the  sovereign,  2655- 

2657 Tendency  of  telegraphic  communications  to  make  work  rather  than  to  lessen  it,^ 

2658,  2659 Necessity  of  the  practice  of  private  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of 

State;  absence  of  inconvenience  through  this  system,  2660-2665 Probable  difficulty 

at  some  courts,  through  the  custom  to  publish  ministers'  despatches,  2666,  2667 

Witness  looks  upon  private  and  confidential  despatches  as  open  to  publication,  2668 

Adequacy 
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Report,  1861 — continued. 


Cowley,  The  Right  Han.  the  Earl,  g.c.b.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued* 

Adeouacy  of  the  allowance  for  extraordinary  expenses  at  Paris,  2669,  ^^7^ 

Attaches  should  not  leave  this  country  under  twenty  years  of  age,  2672 Witness 

does  not  attach  much  importance  to  a  university  education,  2673 Opportunity  abroad 

for  soon  learning  to  speak  French  fluently  if  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  gene- 
rally he  first  obtained  in  this  country,  2674 Definite  duties  which  the  secretary  of 

legation  or  embassy  should  have  to  perform,  2675-2677 Objection  to  employing  any 

persons  in  the  embassy  or  chancery  who  are  not  attached  to  it,  2678 Witness  does 

not  see  how  the  service  cun  be  conducted  more  economically,  ^679,  2680. 

Cowley,  Lord.  Communication  from  Lord  Cowley  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Paris, 
18  Decemlter  i860,  offering:  sundry  suggestions,  on  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  App.  359-361. 

Further  communication  from  Lord  Cowley,  dated  18  December  i860,  relative  to  the 
system  of  deduction  from  salary  during  leave  of  absence,  the  deduction  for  income  tux, 
and  the  practice  of  payment  of  salaries;  amendments  suggested,  App.  361,' 362. 

Crampton,  Sir  John  F.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Entered  the  diplomatic  service  in 

1826  ;  1314 Was  not  paid  till  1834,  after  he  had  been  at  several  missions,  1315, 1316 

Expediency  of  the  attaches  not  being  so  long  unpaid   after  entering  the  service  as 

was  formerly  the  case;  approval  of  some  probation,   I3i7-i32'2.  1357-1361 The 

service  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  loss  of  a  profession  than  it  now  is,  1318 Pracr 

tice  formerly  to  consider  the  attach^  as  part  of  the  family  of  the  minister,  1319,  1320 

^Anomalies  requiring  removal  in  regard  to  the  pension  regulations,  1323,  1324 

Approval  of  the  paid  attaches  being  termed  secretaries  of  legation,  1325 Objection 

to  a  fixed  or  limittd  number  of  attachfes«  1326.  1357.  1361, 1362. 

Importance  of  our  having  embassies  where  other  powers  have  them,  1327,  1328- 
Reduction  of  salaries  in  foimer  years,  whilst  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  prices, 

1329-1332.  1363.  1369 ^Appointment  of  a  gentleman  resident  at  St.  Petersburg  as 

temporary  attach^,  on  account  of  his   accjuaintance  with   the  language;   convenience 

thereby,  1333-1 336-  1371-^379 Probability  of  permanent  ofiBcers  as  translators,  &c. 

being  desirable  at  some  missions,  1336,  1337 System  of  communication  between  the 

consuls  at  Moscow,  &c.  and  witness  at  Si.  Petersburg;  obstacle  to  their  communicating 
with  the  Foreign  OfiBce  only  through  witness,  1338-1340. 

Necessity  for  the  recent  improvement  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  missions,   1341,  1342 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  missions 

which  could  conveniently  be  reduced,  1343-1345^— Inconvenience  to  attach&s  when 
not  able  to  speak  French  fluently ;  effect  of  the  want  of  ihis  knowledge  in  preventing 

their  going  inio  society,  1346,   1347.   H41-H43-   H47>    ^448 Objection   to    any 

regular  system  of  interchange  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  Foreign  OflBce, 
although  occasional  interchanges  may  be  desirable,  1348-1350-*— Arrangement  in  regard 
to  interchanges  on  the  Russian  service,  1361»  1352* 

Good  payment  generally  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  servants;  rewards  frequently eiven 

irrespectively  of  salary,    1353,  1354 Unduly  low  payment  of  the   United 'States 

diplomatic  agents,  1365»  '366 Lower  salary  now  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  than 

previously  to  1830;  1363-1368 General  rise  of  prices  at  St  Petersburo;,  1369,  1370 

Adequacy  on  the  whole  of  the  present  staff  at  St.  Petersburg,  1380,  1381 Sug- 
gestion that  a  permanent  place  be  provided  at  St.  Petersburg,  &c.  for  the  archives ; 

inconvenience  at  present,  1382. 1385.  141 1-1414 Satisfactory  position  of  the  secretary 

of  embassy,  with  i-eference  to  the  head  of  the  mission,  1384 ODJeciion  to  an  attach^ 

*   being  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  minister,  1386-1390. 

Objection  on  the  part  of  foreign  Governments  to  our  system  of  publishing  despatches^ 

1391-1394.  1426-1429 Great  care  necessary  in  order  to  live  upon  the  salaiy  at  St. 

Petersburg,  1396-^397 ^^^^  ol  a   house  by  witness ;  considerable  expense  on  this 

score,  1 398-1 403<'-^~lmportance  of  Government  purchasing  or  renting  a  residence  at 

most  of  the  Courts,  and   furnishing  it,  1404-1407 Hardship  of  the  deduction  ffom 

salary  during  the  absence  of  a  minister,  1408-1410 -Approval  of  certain  regulations 

providing  for  leave  of  absence  being  granted  without  deduction  from  Sdlaiy,  1415- 
1425. 

Respects  in  which  education  at  public  schools  is  not  su£Bcient  for  diplomatic  servant^ 

1430-1434 Importance  of  a  University  education,  1435 Youn^  men  should  not 

be  attached  to  missions  before  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1436 Necessity  of  a  good 

knowledge  of  French;  this  might  be  peifected  after  joining  the  mission,  I437-1448. 

1453,  1454 Improved  knowledge  of  French  since  the  civil  service  examinations, 

1444,  1445. 

Reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Adams  from  St.  Petersburg  after  he  had  learnt  the 

Russian  language ;  inconvenience  subsequently,  1449 Non-objecti<»n  to  the  system 

of  annual  reports  by  secretaries  <»f  embassies,   1450-1452 Sufficiency  of  an  (:xami- 

nation  in  French,  in  addition  to  a  University  education^  for  unpaid  attaches ;  further 
examination  desirable  in  the  case  of  paid  attaches,  1454,  1455. 

047.  3  U  Crampton, 
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Crampton,  Sir  JoAm  F.    EooiArki  by  Sir  J*  Crampton,  ia  letter  dated  Bt  PeteniMiPg^ 

I  February  1861,  relative  to  the  qualifications  dei&irable  for  the  service,  App.  418, 

CtedmtiiLl  Letters.    Forms  of  credential  letters  addressed  to  different  Courts  upon  the 
appointment  of  dtplomalic  serrauts  to  missions  at  such  courts,  App.  480* 


J)arm$tadt.     See  German  Missions* 

IMuctians  from  Salary.     See  Income  Tax.        Leave  of  Absence.        Salaries,  3. 

Denmark.     Communication  from   M.  Hall,    Danish  Minister  for  Foreign   Affairs,  dated 
31  December  i860,  containing  sundry  particulars  relative  to  tfce  consmation,  fcc.  of  the 

Diploniatic  Service  of  Denmark,  App.  340,  341 Statement  of  the  salaries  receivied 

by  the  diplomatic  servants,  ib.  342. 

Ihesden.     Evidence  favourable  to  an  abolition  of  the  mission  at  Dresden,  Arc.,  Lord  Wbde^ 
Aott^  824-839.  844-848;  Strachey  2700,  2701  ;  Etce  3161.  3185,  3186.  3*91^193- 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  mission  at  Dresden  being  dispensed  with;  its  importance, 
as  well  as  timt  of  other  German  missions^  Lord  Clarendon  1017-1021;  Elliot  1644*- 
1648;  Lord  Muhnesburjf  1949-1956;  Sir  G.  H^  S^maar  2208;  Lord  Cowley  2576. 


Estfle,  Ralph  A.    (Anah^is  of  his  evidence) — Was  appointed  to  the  diploBiatic  servioe  in 
18^;  served  till  1858  as  attache  at  Paris,  90i4**--^-^Owed  his  appoiatweat  to  ibe 

kindneHs  of  Lord  Palmerston,  8016,  2017 Great  opportunities  at  tne  Paris  embassy 

for  becoming  aoquaioted  with  the  diplomatic  service,  2018 Large  aiKl  varied  amoimt 

of  work  at  the  Paris  enbassy,  2018*2029 Great  pressare  occ»sioi^ly  upon  the  sUiff 

«l  Paris;  hard  work  oa  Stmday,  much  of  which  might  have  beeo  done  o«  Qthar  days» 
2021-2032.  2044,  2045.  2067,  2068.  2093-2097.  2134,  2135.  2i40<»ai43. 

Much  of  the  work  at  the  Paris  embassy  might  be  performed  by  clerks  ;  appointment 

of  Mr.  Altiee  adverted  to  hereon,  2030-2032.  2062-2066' Advantage  if  there  were  a 

chancelier  at  each  mission,  who  should  undertake  the  non-diplomatic  business,  2033- 

2(^8.  2062-2066 Objection  to  Foreign  Office  clerks  being  introduced  as  paid  attach^ 

to  the    prejiwlioe  of  men   serving  as  unpaid  attaches,  2039,  2040- Expediency  of 

attadies  being  paid  aft^r  a  year's  probation,  the  preeeut  system  being  quite  unjustifiable^ 
ioasrnuch  as  it  is  a  system  of  purchase,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  such  system, 
2041-2043.  2076-2084.2133. 

Explai^^tion  as  to  the  attaches  at  Paris  aot  g(»ng  mach  into  society ;  any  want  of 
fluency  ia  speaking  French  Itad  nothing  to  do  with  this,  2044-2050— *- Fair  knowledge 
id  French  possessed  by  the  attaches,  20^191^2054— —^Feeling  at  Paris  as  to  the  hardship 

of  beinc;  so  long  unpaid,  2055 Complaint  in  the  service  as  to  peers  and  others  being 

imjiorted  for  the  higher  appomtments,  2056,  2057 Advantage  formerly  on  the  acMe 

of  profAotion  ia  persons  entering  the  sersice  wkbout  intending  to  continue  in  it,  2058- 
406i. 

ApplicatKm  by  witoet^s  when  at  Paris  for  a  paid  attach^ship  in  Mexico,  2069-2072— —«- 
Witness  considers  he  is  still  in  the  profession,  in  fact  that  he  has  purchased  his  oonunU- 

sio-i  by  unpaid  servicei,  2073-2076 At,  Paris  aa  attach^  should  be  iu  a  poskioa  to 

.s^iend400/.  or  500/.  a  y-ear,  2079-2082,  2136,  21*37— —Favourable  opinion  in  the  ser- 
vice as  K>  the  conduct  of  tbe  second  exataiuatkon,  2086-2089 Extent  of  further  study 

aieeessary  after  leaving  Eton  or  Harsow  in  orckr  10  qualify  for  the  examinatiop,  2090- 
2092.  2159. 

fiqirtJ  social  position  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  "and  attaches,  2098-21 01  **««**--SenriDes 
rendered  by  the  derks  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  agents  for  the  attaches,  &c. ;  aidvantagB 

to  the  latter  in  employing  them,  2102-2108.  2129-2132 Approval  of  the  diplomatic 

sarvice  being  treated,  as  a  profession  up  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  Embassy,  but  not  for 

the  higher  appointments,  2110-2112.  2128 Slightextent  to  which  political  patronage 

is  unduly  exercised  in  promotions  or  in  selections  tor  the  mot^  desirable  missions,  2113^ 
21 17.  2127 — ^Impropriety  of  requiring  the  heads  of  missions  to  treat  attaches  as  part  of 
thftfir  families,  although  desirable  as  bringing  them  into  sodaty,  2118-2123. 

Absence  of  irregularity  in  witness's  appointment,  whilst  still  a  diplomatic  aervax^  as 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  2124.   2125 — ^Objection  to  the  heads   of  missions 

recommending  for  promation,  2126 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  second  examina- 

tisOQ;  the  scope  of  the  first  examination  might  be  extended,  2144^  2145.  2158— About 
21  or  22  year«  of  age  is  the  best  for  entering  the  servkei  2146,  2147* 
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Earle,  R.  A.    (Analym  of  bid  '^yr\itVBte^)^-<omiiniked. 

Saggestion  that  the  civil  and  political  kbour  of  the  cmbany  be  tepamted  from  the 
really  intellectual  labour,  and  that  a  chaacelier  and  clerks  be  subetttuted  for  tha  unpaid 
altach^s^  and  bt  appointed  by  the  ambeseadors,  2i47«*fli55-*-— The  i&l  diplonatic 
•aryants  thovld  begin  with  the  rank  of  paid  attach^,  having  fiivt  undergone  a  slM>rt 
probation,  a  147.  9155-^2158.  2164-2172— ^laYfortance  attached  to  education  in  Eng- 
land, 2159-2162 Advantage  of  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  arery  year, 

or  every  two  years^  according  to  the  distance  from  this  country,  2163. 

EducoHanfofr  the  Sgrtice.  Decided  advantage  in  attaches  having  passed  through  a  univer- 
sity or  public  school ;  this  should  not  obviate  an  elramination  for  the  service,  Hammond 
254-258.  279.  280—— Custom  to  educate  abroad  those  intended  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  ib.  494,  495 — -Advantage,  if  possible,  of  a  University  education  before  entering 

the  Service,  Lard  Wodthouse^  717,  718*  767,  768 Importance  of  the  young  men  being 

educated  principally  at  home,  Lord  Wodehouse  766-768;  Ulliot  1586-1588;  Bark 
2159-^2162  ;  Lord  Cowley  2642* 

Advantage  in  diplomatic  servants  faavin<2:  been  educated  at  a  pubKc  school;  much  to  be 
learnt,  however,  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  Ltnrd  Clarefidon,  1079-1081 ;  Sir  /. 
Crampton  1430-1434— —A  University  degree  should  be  allowed  to  qualify,  instead  of  a 
civil  service  examination.  Sir  A.  Bucnanan  1148.  1272, 1273.  1292-1295;  Elliot  1587, 

1588.  1613-1615— Importance  of  a  University  education.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1435 

Great  importance  attached  to  an  English  education  at  a  public  school  or  University,  Zorcf 
Stratford  de  Redchffe  1729. 1739-1743- 

A  degree  at  a  University  should  exempt  fipom  examination,  except  as  re|[ards  French, 

Lord  Malmesbury  1998-2000.  2006 Good  Enelish  education  required  in  addition  to 

a  knowledge  of  French  ;  how  this  may  be  provided  for.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour^  2238-2240. 

22§9**— Outlitte  of  the  education  desirable,  ih.  2269 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any 

ocCHsion  for  an  examination  when  a  young  man  has  been  to  a  University  as  well  as  to  a 

public  school,  ib.  2313-2316 Opinion  that  education  at  home,  that  is  at  a  public 

ich0Dl*  id  the  most  desirable  education  for  a  dtplomatic  servant,  Rumbold  2428-2494. 

Slight  importance  attached  to  a  University  education  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  the  service. 
Lord  Cmoley  2673  ;  Mitford  3228,  3229. 

A  good  £n;<Iish  education  with  a  University  degree  is  as  ^ood  an  education  as  possible 

for  a  diplomatic  selvant,  Slrachey  2707,  2708 Suggestion  that  a  certificate  from  a 

University,  Sec,  should  at  once  entitle  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  diplomaic   service 

explanation  hereon  of  the  practice  in  foreign  countries,  ^1063121-3125.  3149-3152 

Means  of  diplomatic  education  at  All;  Soul's  College,  Oxford,  but  not  at  present  at 
Cambridge,  ib.  3124,  3125.  3158-3160. 

See  also  Exanrinations.        French  Language.         Qualifications  for  the  Service. 

Efficiency  of  the  Service.  Keftrence  to  the  manner  in  which  our  foreign  missions  are  con- 
ducted as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  this  countiy,  Hammond  Sd6 Further 

testimony  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  missions  ;  great  efficiency  of  our  ministers,  and 

confidence  and  respect  with  which  they  are  treated  abroad,  ib,  680 Great  efficiency 

also  of  the  searetaries  of  l^ation  and  attach^  ib. Witness  in  fact  considers  that  the 

diplomatic  service  is  on  the  whole  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  that  any  alterations  «^hich 
may  be  deemed  advisable  should  refer  only  to  matters  of  detail,  t&i  68i« 

Very  great  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  witness  first  entered  it  in  1807; 
great  improvtment  on  the  whole.  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcHffe,  1656-1660— —Unsuc- 
cessful diplomacy  of  this  country  on  many  occasions,  t6.  749 Opinion,  however,  that 

our  diplomatic  servants,  especially  of  late  years,  have  on  the  whole  been  quite  as  able 
as  those  of  foreign  countries,  ib.  1749^  1750.  I766. 

Great  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps  whilst  witness  was  in  office,  Lord  Malmesbury 
2013— Belief  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of 

foreign  countries,  if  not  more  so,  Strachey  2702 Greater  efficiency  of  the  junior 

branches  of  the  eervice  than  of  the  foraisn  diptonatic  service,  Mitford  3222 Testimony 

to  the  eflicieney  of  the  service.  Lord  J.  Russell  3504. 

ElUoty  The  Honourable  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Was  till  recently  in  the 
diplomatic  servioa,  1 456- Entered  the  serrice  as  paid  attach^  m  1841,  having  pre- 
viously been  nr6cia  writtr  at  tha  Foreign  Office,  1457-1460 Abolition  of  the  post 

recently  held  by  widicBS  at  Naples,  he  and  all  the  members  of  the  legation  being  dis- 
missed, and  their  ealaries  subsequently  stopped,  1461-1466 -Witness  was  paid  up  to 

about  six  weeks  alter  the  King  M\  Oaeta,  1463.  1625 Hardship  in  witness  having 

been  suddenly  deprived  of  a  salary  without  having  been  placed  on  a  peasion,  1466-I469. 

1566 Services  of  witness  as  precis  writer  and  paid  attache  adverted  to  as  not  countine 

towards  a  pension,  1470-1476. 

Great  advantage  if  the  paid  attaches  had  ihe  titles  of  second  and  thiid  secretaries  of 

legation,  1478 Attaches  might  be  paid  after  two  ar  tliree  years'  service,  1479-1482. 
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Elliot,  The  Honourable  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)  —continued. 

1632— —Evils  of  attaches  beinp^  kept  too  long  at  the  same  post,    1483.   1516-1520 

Duties  of  witness  when  paid  attache  at  St.  Petei^sburgy  and  of  the  stHff  generally; 

great  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  1484*1490— -Care  of  the  archives 
at  St.  Petersburg,  &c.,  considered ;  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  placing  them  always 
under  one  individual,  and  of  providing  against  their  ever  being  removed,  1491,  1492. 
1497,  M98.  1619-1621. 
Practice  at  St.  Petersburg  in  regard  to  translations  in  the  Russian  language,  1493«» 

1496 Arrangement  for  the  care  of  the  archives  at  Na|)les,  1497.  1574-1576—— 

Fuctions  of  a  secretary  of  legation;  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  the  head  of  the 

miesion,  1500-1505 Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  change  with  respect  to  the 

private  secretary  of  the  minister  being  a  member  of  the  mission,  1506-1510 Effect  of 

the  former  regulations  as  to  leave  of  absence  in  preventing  ministers  from  coming  home. 

Regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  attaches,  8cc.,  15*20-1523 

Probable  delay  in  the  paynient  of  salaries  on  account  of  the  life  certificate  required,  1524— 

1527 Convenience,  without  abuse,  in  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office  acting  as  agents 

for  the  diplomatic  service,  1528-1533 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  system  of 

interchange  between  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  servantSy  1534- 

1541 Objection  to  consuls  general  being  looked  upon  as  proper  persons  for  appointing 

to  the  diplomatic  service,  although  they  should  not  positively  be  debarred  from  such 
appointment:  political  functions  of  some  consuls  adverted  to  hereon,  1542-1548. 

Effect  of  the  facilities  of  telegraphic  communication  upon  the  responsibility,  &c.,  of 

ministers  abroad,  154971552 ^Amount  of  staff  of  the  mission  at  Naples;  services  of  a 

paid  clerk  adverted  to,  1553-1557 Knowledece  of  Italian  possessed  at  the  mission^ 

1558-1561 Question  whether  employment  could  not  be  found  at  the  Foreign  Office, 

or  at  missions  abroad,  for  the  staff  of  the  mission;  employment  of  one  meml^  at  the 
Foreign  office,  1562-1566. 
.  Considerable  loss  to  witness  in  having  to  get  rid  of  his  house  and  furniture  at  Naples, 

156&7I573 Due  attention  generally  paid  at  the  missions  to  English  travellers  requiring 

to  transact  business,  1577-1585 Attaches  should  not  go  abroad  before  twenty-one 

years  of  age,  1586 Importance  of  a  thorough  English  education  before  joining  the 

service,  1586-1588 A  university  degree  should  be  allowed  to  qualify  instead  of  a 

civil  service  examination,  1587,  1588.  1613-1615 A  knowledge  of  French  must  be 

guaranteed,  1589.  1616. 

Advantage  in  the  ministers  having  the  attaches  constantly  at  their  houses;  this  was 

more  the  case  formerly  than  at  present,  1590.  1607-1612 Several  ministers  by  whom 

witness,  as  attach^,  has  been  treated  as  part  of  their  fitmily,  1590,  1591 Practice  of 

attaches  in  going  into  or  abstaining  from  society  adverted  to  as  entirely  a  matter  of  indi' 

dual  feeling,  1592,  1593 The  unpaid  and  paid  attach^  are  treated  alike  by  the 

ministers,  1594 Nature  of  the  information  furnished  by  a  minister  at  such  a  place  as 

the  Hague,  1595-1599 Absence  of  security  through  the  civil  service  examinations 

that  the  most  fitting  men  are  appointed  as  attaches,  ]  600-1 603. 

Witness  cannot  speak  to  the  sufficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  salary  at  Naples,  1604, 

1605 Insufficiency  generally  of  the  salaries  at  the  larger  courts,  but  not  at  the  smaller 

court?,  1606.  1631 Increase  of  work  thrown- of  late  years  upon  the  attaches,  and 

causes  thereof,  1609,  1610 Cause  of  the  faster  promotion  formerly  in  the  service, 

1611.  1637 Advantage  if  there  were  at  each  legation  a  library,  comprising  books  on 

*  public  law  and  treaties,  1617 Convenience  to  the  minister  if  a  residence  were  provided 

by  Govemmfiit;  doubt  as  to  the  economy  of  such  arrangement,  1618-1624. 

The  salary  of  witness  at  Copenhagen  was  about  equal  to  his  expenditure,  1626-1628 

Of>inion  that  a  minister  should  spend  his  salary,  but  should  not  be  obliged  to  trench 

upon  bis  private  means,  1629,  1630 Fairness  in  attaches  counting;  their  time  for  a 

pension  from  the  period  oF  entering  the  service ;  objections,  however,  to  assimilating  the 
system  of  pensions  to  that  in  the  civil  service,  1633-1643 Doubt  whether  it  is  advis- 
able to  abolish  the  mission  at  Hanover  or  other  German  missions,  1644-1648. 

Umfjossies.    Advantage  in  having  embassies  rather  than  missions  at  the  great  courts  of 
Europe,  Hammond  118,  119;  Lof*d  Wodehouse  180,  181;   Lord  Clarendon  1022,  1023 

Importance  of  our  having  embassies  where  other  powers  have  them,  Sir  J.  Crampton 

1327,  1328 Approvalof  there-establishment  of  embassies  in  lieu  of  missions  at  several 

of  the  great  courts,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1761-1763 Advantage  of  tlie  rank  of 

ambassador  »s  giving  personal  access  to  the  sovereign.  Lord  Cowley  2655«2657. 

See  also  Constantinople.         Paris.         St.  Petersbtirgh.        Salariet. 

Embassy  Houses,     See  Residences  for  Ambassadors,  Sfc. 

English  Composition.     Statement  as  to  Eng^sh  composition  not  being  one  of  the  subjects 
for  examination,  Walrond  2890-2898. 
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English  Language.    Increased  practice  abroad  off  becoming  conTersant  with  the  English 
language^  Sir  O.  H.  Seymour  2274,  2275. 

Entertainments.     See  Fetes  and  Entertainments. 

Envoys  Extraordinary.    Explanation  as  to  the  use,  of  late  years,  of  the  denomination 

"Enroy  Extraordinary  f*  it  has  no  effect  as  to  precedency,  JKfiimmcmrf  15-19 CJon- 

siderable  difference  between  the  offices  of  envoy  and  ambassador,  ib.  94-96. 

Examinations: 

1.  Non-Examination  formerly  of  Candidates. 

2.  Examinations  first  established  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

3.  Regulations  on  the  Subject  /  Qualificationt  required. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

5.  Power  to  dispense  with  the  Examination. 

6.  Further  Chance  given  in  the  event  of  Rejection. 

7.  Number  of  Nominations^  Rejections,  ^c. 

8.  Second  llxamination,  that  is,  of  paid  Attaches ;  Question  hereon  of  having 

but  one  Examination. 

9.  Opinions  as  to  the  Effect  of  the  Examinations. 

10.  Question  of  but  one  Examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic 
Service. 

1.  Non-examination  formerly  of  Candidates : 

There  was  not  formerly  any  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  those  appointed  to  the 

diplomatic  service,  Hammond  213,  214.  216 Absence  formerly  of  any  examination 

for  attach^ships,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1146,  1 147. 

2.  Examinations  first  established  by  Lord  Clarendon  : 

First  efttablishment  by  Lord  Clarendon  of  an  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

Hammond  212 Introduction  of  the  system  of  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service 

when  witness  was  Foreign  Secretary,  the  heads  of  examination  being  fixed  upon  by 
him,  Lord  Clarendon  955,  956. 

3.  Regulations  on  the  Subject;  Qualifications  required: 

Similar  character  of  the  present  rep;ulations  to  those  introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon, 

Hammond  215 Exceedingly  creditable  character  of  the  reports  made  by  the  attaches 

for  the  second  examination,  t6.  240,  241.  535 Sufficiency  of  an  examination  in  French, 

in  addition  to  a  university  education,  for  unpaid  attaches;  further  examination  desirable 

n  ihe  case  of  paid  attaches.  Sir  J.  Grampian  1454,  1455 Extent  of  further   study 

necessary  after  leaving  Eton  or  Harrow  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  examination,  Earle 
2090-2092.  2159. 

Outline  of  the  requirements  from  candidates  for  paid  and  unpaid  attacheship,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  18.55,  Maitland  2819.  2867— 
'Modification  by  Lord  Malmesbury  of  Lord  Clarendon's  regulations ;  restoration  of  the 
latter  by  Lord  John  Russell,  ib.  2819.  2827,  2828.  2855. 

Nature  of  the  qualification  with  which  a  young  man  may  pass   the  examinations, 

Walrond  2890,  2891 Maiiy  young  men  who  have  been  at  Oxford,  especially  those 

who  haye  taken  honours,  could,  after  a  short  period  of  study,  pass  a  certain  proposed 
^examination  of  a  higher  standard  than  the  present;  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  such 

standard,  ib.  2906-2910*  2914-2921 Doubt  as  to  most  of  tlie  candidates   being 

''  crammed"  for  the  examinations,  ib.  2941-2943. 

Slight  value  attached  to  the  report  required  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  second  examination, 

Loeock  3239-3242 Suggestion  as  to  the  system  of  examination  desirable  in  lieu  of 

the  present  system,  ib.  3245,  3246. 

Regulations  for  the  examination  of  paid  attaches  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell  in  August  1859,  -^PP;  476,  477 Regulations 

approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell  in  August   1859,  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches, 
.  ib.  477. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners: 

Entire  conduct  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Hammond 
222-224 Functions  exercised  respectively  by  witness,  as  secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, by  the  examiners  under  the  Commissioners,  and  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves; decision  in   each  case  by  the  Commissioners  atlter  inspection  of  ihe  papers, 

Maitland  2830-2839.  2850-2866 All  the  examinations  for  the  diplomatic  service 

come  before  witness  or    his    f^;IJow  examiner,  Walrond  2870 Explanation  of  the 

^principle  upon  which  the  nUmber  of  marks  for  each  subject  is  fixed,  ti.  2935-2940. 
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5.  Power  to  dispense  with  the  ExamimMon : 

Power  at  present  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  dispense  wUk  the  ckil  Mrvioe^ 
tion  for  the  attaches,  Hammond  284-286. 

6.  Pufther  Chance  given  in  the  ttent  of  RejectidH : 

Practice  to  give  more  than  one  chance  of  passing  the  required  txamioations»  Hammond 
243-245. 

7.  Number  of  Nominations^  Eejections,  ^c. 

Nuraber  of  candidates  nomimited,  ccrufi^,  «iiid  ivjeeied  fbf  mipaidattach^ships  in  each 
of  the  years  1856-60,  Mmliand  2820 — -Nuteber  ctf  ejc^mkmtioin,  certificates,  and 
rejeciions  for  paid  :itt«chtfehipR  in  each  ybar,  16.  2825,  2826— — BejcCtion  of  only  two  out 
of  37  <Mindtd^«^  ft)r  paid  attarb^bips^  ne^ppoiiiiment  Mnce  of  one  of  these,  Walrond 
2952-2956. 

8.  Second  Examination^  tkat  is,  of^id  AUathts  $    Question  hereon  of  having  but 

one  Examination : 

Inconvenience  in  carryin<f  out  ihe  examination  for  paid  mttacfaeships  ;  arrangement  by 
which  impaid  attaches  after  two  yeans'  service  may  be  examined  for  the  office  of  paid 
«tfttch6,  withotit  reference  to  t<ie  time  of  Ihtir  proradtton  to  anch  office,  Hammond  242 

Advantage  of  unpaid  attaches  serving  for  some  time  blBsfore  examination  for  paid 

attaches,  1^.  301-304. 

Advantage  of  i he  second  examination  necessary  before  appointment  to  paid  attache- 
Ships  ;  absence  of  difficulty  tiiron&h  this  being  tmdergotte  in  London,  Lord  Wodehouse 

749-756 Objectioti  to  yonng  cien  being  examined  in  the  first  instance  for  paid  as  well 

as  unpaid  attacheships,  ib.  756 Object  and  effect  of  the  rule   laid  down  by  Lord 

Malmesbury,  that  the  second  examination  might  be  undergone  after  two  years'  service, 

ib. Advantage  of  a  separate  and  impariial  examination  for  unpaid  attac1i6s,  rather  than 

of  relying  upon  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  under  whom  tlie  young  men  have  served,  ib. 

789,  790 ^Absence  of  hardship  in  a  second  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Oom- 

mieMonenB  being  necessary  before  promotion,  ib.  B73-S75. 

Opinion  that  there  should  be  but  one  examination,  and  that  on  first  entering  the 
service,  Stuart  1797-1804. 

Arrangement  made  by  witness  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  England 
for  the  secoiid  examination  necessary  upon  promotion  to  paid  attacheships.  Lord  Mttlmes- 
bury  1900.  1903.  1978-1983. 

Fiivourable  opinion  m  the  service  as  t^  the-eonduot  of  the  secoad  examination,  Earle 

2086-2089 Doubt  as  to  the  expedi^a^ -($f  a  seoond  examinMion;  the  scope  of  the 

first  examination  migl)t  be  extended,  ib.  2144,  ^^45*  ^^5^ Approval  of  a  aeeond 

examioauon  after  the  young  men  have  been  some  time  in  the  service.  Sir  G.  H.  Seg/mour 

2318,  2319 Ciicumsiances  under  which  witness,  though  not  examined  on  entering  the 

service,  underw^snt  an  <?kamination  on  promottan,  Straafhey  2689,  2690. 

Approval  of  young  men  qualifying  before  going  abroad  for  passing  a  complete  ecami- 

nation;  study  of  international  law  necessary  in  such  case'^,   Walrond  2971-2974 

Creditable  character  of  the  second  examinations,  16.  2975,  2976 Practice  as  to  the 

reports  required  of  the  young  «)en  in  coming  up  for  the  second  examiuation,  «i»  2980- 
«886- 

Opinion  that  tire  second  examination  might  be  done  away  with ;  hardship  which  may 
arise  through  it,  Rice  3106,  3107 — —Witness  was  examined  for  tlw  paid  attach^ip, 

b^t  not  (for  ihe  unpaid  attach^sbip,  Lotock  3235,  3236 'Inconvenience  of  the  second 

examination,  as  young  men  cannoi  always  eome  home  for  the  purpose,  on  appointment ; 
instance  in  witness'-s  case,  ib.  3243,  3244. 3278, 3tt79— Opinion  that  tbe-aeoond  exami- 
nation should  be  abandoned  and  the  first  made  more  strict,  ib.  3245 Approval  of  an 

examination  in  the  first  instance,  which  shall  qualify  for  paid  attach^i^ips,  JFwue  3379- 
3384- 

t^radical  inconvenience  of  the  examination  for  unpaid  attach^hips;  opinion  that 
some  remedy  ifi  possible.  Lord  John  Russell  3403-3405. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  there  be  two  classes  of  examination  ^evious 
to  admission  into  the  service— a  first  and  second — the  candidate  selecting  which  he 
will  undergo;  if  he  pass  the  first  be  vill  be  exenpted  £otA  any  farther  eUamination, 
Hq).  iii. 

*.  Opinion's  ais  to  the  Effect  of  the  Exarrdnations : 

Witness  cannoi  speak  particularly  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  under- 
gone the  examinations;  he  does  ^lot  wi«h  for  any  alteration  of  the  system,  Hammond 

225,  226.  238,  239.  250 Very  satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  of  examioation. 

Lord  Clarendon  956,  957 Improvement  through  the  system  of  examination,  .iSir  A. 

Buchanan  1148. 
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Examinations — continued. 

9.  Opmion^  09  Iq  the  Effect  qf  th^  E^tmU^otions — eontixiqed. 

Abatace  «f  security  through  the  civil  serviee  examinations  that  the  moat  fttitins;  Vien 

are  appuinted  as  attaches,  Eiliot  1600-1603 Approval  of  the  ewminaticMi  before  ftvBt 

appointment,  Lord  Malmeibury  \  898, 1 8gg Sa.tisractory  c^ustliScationa  of  some  i^ttach^s 

who  have  undergone  the  examinations;  witness  considers,  in  fact,  that  the  system  of 
examination  works  well,  Sir  6r.  H.  Seymour  2270,  2271.  2316. 

Very  good  knowledge  of  French  since  the  system  of  examination;  in  other  pointy 
witness  has  not  known  any  marked  improvement  through  the  examinatioBS^  LordCowicy 
2467-2476. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  examination  although  the  present  one  floes  not  at  ^11  secure 
thi?  required  qualificatioBS,  Strache^f  2691 Usefulness  of  the  e^^aminaticM)  lor  attache- 
ships,  ^  excluding  notoriously  incompetent  persons,  ^ice  3105 Doubt  whether  c^ny 

system  of  examination^  properly  so  calledi  is  really  a  sufhcietit  test  for  the  diplomatic 
service;  views  of  Lord  Napier  hereon,  16.  3165. 

Defective  character  of  the  examinations  aa  ilpt  sufficiently  testing  a  man's  powers, 

Mitfard  ^21%,  3213 Approval  of  the  sysiefn  of  examinations  as  tending  to  increase 

the  eCRcieacy  of  t host*  who  enter  the  service,  i^awe  32S5-3290.  3772 Value  of  the 

ex^miuaiions  in  excluding  incompetent  men>  Lord  John  iJt^^e/^  3398. 

10.  Question  of  but  one  Examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  : 

Different  examination  for  the  Foieign  OflSce  and  for  the  Diplomatic  Service;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  sciectinji;  uu  examination  embracing  the  common  poiiUt^  most 

useful  for  both  services,  Lord  Wodehouse  708,  709 Advantage  if  there  were  but  one 

examination  fur  the  foreign  service  and  the  home  service,  the  standard  for  the  Foreign 
OflSce  being  raised,  Rice  31 19,  3120. 

S^e  also  CoH^peUiive  Examination,  Education  for  the  Service.  Foreign  Office^l. 
French  Luu^age,  Languages^  Jinomlfidge  of.  Latin.  QiuUiJications  for  the 
Service.         lie-nomination. 

Exchan^etiPayment  if  Salaries).     Regulation  in  regard  to  losf^es  or  gains  by  the  exchanges 

so  that  the  minister  may  neither  suffer  nor  profit,  Hammond  581,  582 Undue  losses 

sustaiiied  by  consuls  in  fchina,  4c.,  by  the  exchanges^  Lord  Malmesbury  1945-19^8. 

Cii'cular  issued  by  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  4  October  1855,  relative  to  the  losses  by  the 
exchanges,  App.  462. 

Extracts  from  Despatches,     Especial   care  necessary   in  regard    to   giving  extracts   from 
despatches  fojr  the  information  of  Parliament,  Lord  Wode/wuse  903-905. 

^traordinary  Expenses  of  Missions.     Arrangement  by  which  iu  large  missions  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  may  be  drawn  for  in  advance,  on  account;  this  regulation   might  be 

^tended,  Hammond  540,  541 Statement  to  the  effect  that  there  is  not  any  consider- 

abie  4elay  before  the  extraordinaries  are  settled,  ih.  542,  543 Difficulty  in  regard  to 

wniste«8  abroad  being  paid  on  account  of  extraordinaries  in  advance,  ib.  576-570. 

Propriety  of  a  power  in  the  ministers  to  draw  for  extras,  instead  of  making  advances 

out  of  their  own  funds,  Lord  Wodehouse  887-892 Tax  upon  ministers  in  having  tp 

advance  money  for  extras ;  bow  this  should  be  remedied^  Lord  Clarendon  1008-ioig 

Lo8%  to  witness  in  having  to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed   for  advances,  ib.  loop- 

1011 ;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1244,  1245 Inconvenience  formerly,  and  improvtMnent  late^, 

on  'Ate  score  of  payment  for  extras ;  illustration  ia  the  case  of  Madrid ;  power  now 
^iven  to  the  ministers  to  draw  monthly.  Sir  A.  Buehatmn  1 162-1 1 79.  1  toi-i  204.  1242- 
1249. 

Necessity  for  the  recent  improvement  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment  for  extraor^ 

dinary  expenses  of  missions,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1341,  1342- Improved  regulation  re- 

ouired  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses  generally.  Lord  Strmifordd^ 
Rcddiffe  1689-1691 — • — Gr«at  iniprovement  of  late  in  the  payment  of  extraordinary 

expense*,  Stuart  1876, 1877 ;  Sir  G.  H,  Seymour  2217,  2218 ^Complgints  in  witncM's 

line  as  to  the  irregidar  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses.  Lord  Malmesbury  19  iS-^^*— 
Practice  as  to  the  revision  of  extraordinaries  before  payment,  ib^  1919-1922. 

Further  evidence  upon  the  subject  oi  the  payment  of  extraordinaries,  and  the  amount 
ait  different  embaaBieft,  ice.  in  i859-«€o ;  regulation  mada  ^i  the  present  year,  whereby  the 
mkiiirters  at  oeriain  courts  are  allowed  to  draw  io  advance  ooonthly;  sums  to  be  allowed 

to  be  drawn,  Hammond  2776-2800 It  Ha8propo8e4  to  extend  to  all  the  courtf  a 

power  to  draw  in  advaacH)  &r  extraovdiaarie^,  but  the  TrqaMiry  did  not  see  tlie  necessity, 
tb.  2798-2800. 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  pavpnent  pf  extraordinary  expenses^  and  the  permi9sion 
given  to  diaw  a  certaiu  sum  monthly ;  the  accounts  are  now  sent  in  pretty  regularly, 

Xhnynyham  301^1-3025 Propriety  of  ministers*  outlay  for  extraordinaries  being  repaid 

.as  soon  as  possible,  Lord  John  Kussell  3437-3439. 
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Extraordinary  Expetues  of  Missiotu — continued. 

Circular  by  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad,  dated  20  January  i860, 
with  reference  to  the  increase  of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  App.  464-466. 

See  vlIbo  Constantinap  k.        Paris. 

F. 

Fane^   The  Honourable  Julian.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  secretary  of  embassy  at 
Vienna;  different  capacities  in  which  he  has  served  since  1844,  when  he  entered  the 

service,  3«8o-3282 Was  an  unpaid  attach^  from  1844  to  1851  ;  3282 Respects 

in  which  the  diplomatic  service  is  now  more  re.s;arded  as  a  regular  career  than  it  used  to 

he,  3283, 3284.  3373 Approval  of  the  system  of  examinations  as  tending  to  increase 

the  efficiency  of  those  who  enter  the  service,  3285-3290.  3372 Open  competition 

would  not  t-nsure  the  qualifications  most  desirable  for  the  service,  3291-3293. 

Willingness  generally  of  diplomatic  servants  to  go  into  society,  3294-3297 Duty 

of  heads  of  missions  to  introduce  their  attaches    into    society,    3298 Satisfactory 

relations  generally  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  attaches,  8lc.,  3299-3301 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  being  gained  by  paying  the  junior  members  of  the  service  at 

an  earlier  period,  3302-3304 Excess  of  work  at  times    at  the  Vienna  embassy; 

Sunday  is  not  u  leisure  day,  3305-3310.  3334 Different  duties  now  performed  by 

diplomatic  servants  at  Vienna,  &c.,  which  might  be  transferred  to  the  consuls,  3311-331 7* 

Approval  of  the  principle  of  promotion  by  seniority  being  generally  followed,  as  at 

present,  3318-3321 Exceeding   usefulness  of  the  small  Grrman  missions;  serious 

disadvantages  if  they  were  abolished,  3322-3332 Functions  performed  respectively  by  the 

bead  of  a  mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation  ;  there  is  generally  quite  enough  for  both 

of  them  to  do,  3333,  3334 Exceptional  instances  of  detaching  some  member  of  a 

mission  on  specid  service,  and  requiring  reports  from  him,  3335-3339 Increase  of 

work  at  the  Vienna  embassy  through  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  3340-3347. 

Obstacles  to  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  officer  or  chancelier  at  missions  abrnady 

3349-3351 Approval  of  the  junior  members  of  the  service  spending  a  longer  time  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  3352 Objections  on  the  scale  of  salary  and  the  different  duties  to 

be  performed  to  compulsory  interchanges  between  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office 

ana  diplomatic  service ;  approval  of  interchanges  occasionally,  3352-3357 Practice 

in  the  Austrian  and  other  foreign  service  to  make  interchanges  of  service,  3357-3361 

Establishment  of  an   embassy  in  lieu  of  a  mission  «t  Vienna;  very  considerable 

expenditure  entiiiled  upon  the  ambassador,  3362-3371. 

Convenience  of  the  system  of  agents  at    the    Foreign  Office,  without  any   undue 

influence  occurring  under  the  system,  3374-3378 Approval  of  an  examination  in  the 

first  instance,  which  shall  qualify  for  paid  attach^ships,  3379-3384 Improvement  on 

the  score  of  rank,  if  attacir6s  were   termed  secretaries,  3385,    3386 Advantage  ia 

calline  attaches  secretaries,  and  in  dating  their  pensions  from  that  period,  3385.  3387 
«— Expediency  of  some  longer  leave  being  allowed   to  diplomatic  servants  than  to 

Foreign  Office  clerks,  3387,  3388 Impression  that  the  deduction  for  agency  is  some* 

thing  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  salary,  3389-3392. 

Fees.     Objection   to  any    diplomatic  servants  being  allowed  to  receive  fees,  as   in  the 
consular  service,  Hammond  547-553. 

Fites  and  Entertainments.    Expediency  of  f^ies  being  occasionally  given  by  ambassadors 
or  ministers,  at  which  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  should  be  present,  Lord  Wodehouse 

804-807 Ministers  should  be  in  a  position  to  entertain  largely,  and  to  give  ietes.  Sir 

A.  Buchanan  1191-1194.  1282,  1283 Political  importance  of  fStes  or  entertainments 

by  ambassadors.  Lord  Strafford  de  Redcliffe  1764 Importance  in  a  diplomatic  sense, 

of  ambassadors  entertaining,  Lord  Cowley  2646. 

Fixed  'Number  of  Attaches,  ifc.    Objection  to  a  fixed  and  limited  number  of  attaches  and 
secretaries  for  the  entire  service,  with  fixed  rules  as  to  promotion  from  one  class  to 

another,  Hammond  120-127 Non-ohjection  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attaches  being  a 

fixed  number;  expediency  however  of  a  discretion  in  the  Foreign  Minister  to  exceed 
such  number,  Lord  Wodehouse  719-721.  742-74  4-^-- Ad  vantage  if  the  ugs;regate  number 
of  attaches  were  limited.  Lord  Clarendon  994-997;  Lord  Maimesbury  1989-1991. 

Objection  to  a  fixed  or  limited  number  of  atta<  h^s,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1326.  1367-  1361, 

1362 Approval  of  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  attaches,  as  in  the  French  service,  Zor</ 

Cowley   2486,  2487 Further  statement  as  to  the  obstacles  to    a  fixed  number  of 

attaches,  such  body  to  be  tieated  as  a  regular  proles»ion,  Hammond  2812-2817. 

Foreign  Countries,     Employmf  nt  oi  unpaid  attaches  hy  most  of  the  continental  countries, 

Hammond  98-101 Difficulty  of  testing  the  acquirements  of  our  diplomatic  servants  as 

compared  with  those  of  lorei.n  Cnuntrits,  ib,  318,  319 Comparative  efficiency  of  the 

diplomatic  service  of  foreign  countries,  and  of  this  country.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
J749>  1750«  1766;  Strachey  2701 ;  Miff ord  2^22. 
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Foreign  Countries — continued, 

Circular  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad,  dated 
25  October  i860,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  several 
foreign  courts,  App.  314 Communication^  or  reports  received  in  reply  to  the  fore- 
going, ib.  314  et  seq. 

See  also  France.         Jiussia.         Salaries^  6.         United  States. 

Foreign  Office: 

1 .  Generally  as  to  the  Staffs  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Business. 

2.  As  to  a  System   of  Exchange  between    the   Staff  and   the  Diplomatic 

Servants. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Staff,  and  tlie  Conduct  of  the  Business : 

Communication  through  witness  as  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Ail'airs,  of  all  instructions  from  the  Secretary  oF  State  to  the  diplomatic  servants;  witness 
is  in  fact  kept  fully  informed  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  diplomatic  service,  Hammond 

6-9 Additional  lender  Secretary  appointed  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  1858;  need  felt 

for  this  assistance,  ti.  471-477 Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangement  by  which 

the  whole  of  the  office  is  divided  between  the  political  Under  Secretary  and  the  perma- 
nent Under  Secretary,  ib.  478-482.  • 

Very  few  vacancies  annually  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Hammond  496-499 Reference 

to  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  9th  August 

1841,  as  being  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  office,  ib,  677 

Appointment  of  an  intermediate  class  betweeu  the  senior  clerk  and  the  first  class 
junior,  ib. 

Statement  delivered  in  explanatory  in  detail  of  the  organization  of  the  office^  and  the 
system  upon  which  the  business  is  conducted,  Hammond  679. 

Practice  in  the  Foreign  Office  not  to  promote  clerks  by  seniority  unless  competent. 

Lord  Wodehouse  868,  869 Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  division  of 

labour  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  between  the  political  and  permanent  Under  Secretaries ; 
preference  given  on  the  whole  to  the  system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  &c.,  ib.  879-886. 

Negative  advantage  as  regards  the  Foreign  Office  clerks,  of  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions, Conyngham  3043,  3044. 

List  of  the  establishment,  with  the  dates  of  first  appointment,  and  of  promotion  from 
class  to  class,  showing  the  salary  in  each  case,  App.  486,  487. 

2.  As  to  a  System  of  Exchange  between  the  Staff  and  the  Diplomatic  Servants : 

General  feeling  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  favour  of  a  voluntary  arrange  - 
ment  by  which  they  might  serve  for  a  time  at  missions  abroad,  their  places  at  home 
being  supplied  by  attaches  from  abroad;  two-fold  advantage  of  such  a  system,  Hammond 

416-458.  501 Usefulness  of  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  in  a  chancery  abroad,  ib.  420-422. 

436 Practice  hitherto  in  having  one  or  two  clerks  attached  to  missions  for  a  time,  ib. 

420,  421 .  444, 445 Consideration  to  be  8:iven,  in  carrying  out  exchanges,  to  the  rela- 
tive salaries  and  prospects  in  each  case,  Hammond  422-436.  453-457*  460-462 ;  Rice 

3136-3188 Greater  usefulness  of  a  Foreiom  Office  clerk  who  has  served  at  a  foreign 

mission,  Hammond  427,  428.  440,  441.  458 ^Advantage  to  witness  through  having 

served  abroad,  iA,  427. 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  an  interchange  between  the  senior  clerks  in  the  office  and  the 
corresponding  class  of  diplomatic  servants,  Hammond  428-443.  463-467.  501  ;  Lord 
Wodehouse  697-703;  Lord  Clarendon  963;  Conyngham  3194-3196;  Lord  J.  Russell 
3493-3498 — —Evidence  in  disapproval  of  fixed  regulations,  whereby  all  attaches  should 
be  brought  to  serye  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  period,  Hammond  ^2Z*  45 1^  462-  460-462. 

483-490.  501 Diplomatic  experience   of  several  of  witness's  predecessors  at   the 

Foreign  Office,  ib.  468-470 Organization  of  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  with 

reference  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  interchange  with  diplomatic  officers,  involving  a 
higher  class  of  clerk  than  that  of  second  class  junior,  ib.  678,  679. 

Evidence  in  favour  generally  of  a  system  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  servants,  that  is  between  the  junior  ranks  in  each 
case.  Lord  Wodehouse  696-707.  713,  714.  938;  Lord  Clarendon  963-966;  Sir  A. 
Buchanan  1310-1313;  Sir  J.  Crofnvton  1348-1350;  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1673, 
1674;  Stuart  1819-1825;  Lord  Malmesbury  1908-1912.  2005;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
2179-2182;  J2iim6oU  2372,  2373;  Sfe-acAfy  2696,  2697  ;  R*^^  3096-3104.  3114-3116. 

3144.  3176-3178 ;  Lord  J.  Russell  3453-3456 ^There  should  not  be  any  fixed  rule  or 

compulsory  system  in  regard  to  exchanges,  Sir  J.  Oamp^on  1348-1350;  Rice  ^x  42 j 
3143;  JFa»«  3362-3357- 

Question  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  interchange,  Elliot  1634-1641  J  Earla 
2039,  2040;  jLoc{>cA  3261-3264. 
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Foreign  Office  ^continued. 

2.  As  to  a  System  of  Exchange  between  the  Staff,  ^c— continued. 

Limitations  under  which  advisable  to  carry  out  interchanges  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Diplomatic  Service,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1673,  1674 ;  Lord  Mcdmes'' 

hury  1908-1912.  2005 Instances,  during  witness's  administration,  of  Foreign  Office 

clerks  having  been  sent  on  diplomatic  \\nsi&\on%.  Lord  Malmesbury  1907 — —Equal  social 

position  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  and  attaches,  Earle  2098-2101 Opinions  favourable 

to  an  extension  of  the  system  of  interchange  to  the  senior  ranks.  Lord  Cowley  2479;- 
Rice  3127-3134.  3179-31*^3- 

Advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  regular  amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  and 
Foreign  Office ;  large  changes  necessary.  Lord  Cowley  2477-2482  ;  Mitford  3200-3208. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  exchanges  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Age  of  Appointment,         Agents  {Foreign  Office).  Appointment  to  Ae 

Service.          Attaches.            Cost.           Examinations,  10.  Leave  of  Absente. 

Pensions.            Political    Patronage.             Promotion.  Queen's   Messenger$, 
Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

France.     Practice  in  the  French  service  as  to  the  attaches  serving  in  the  Foreign  Office, 

Hammond  491-493 Considerable  deductions  to  which  the  salaries  of  the  Frendi 

diplomatic  officers  are  subject,  ib.  621.  623 Practice  of  inteichange  in  France  between 

the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Wodehouse  698.  783- 

787  ;  Lord  Cowley  2482-2485 Discontinuance  of  the  practice  at  French  missions  of 

the  secretaries  living  with  the  head  of  the  mission.  Lord  Cowley  2559,  2560. 

Sundry  documents  furnished  to  Lord  Cowley  from  the  French  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  containing  detailed  information  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  France,  Apjp.  343-359. 

See  also  Paris.        Salaries,  6. 

Frankfort.     Necessity  of  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Frankf*>rt,  Lord  Wodehouse  88p Salary 

and  expenditure  of  witness  when  sent  on  a  special  mission  10  Frankfort,  Lard  Camlof 
2516. See  also  German  Missions. 

French  Language.     Satisfactory   knowledge   of  the  French  language   possessed  by   the 

attaches  generally,  Hammond  234 Absence  of  any  necessity  lor  education  abroad  in 

qualifying  ibr  the  examination  in  French,  &c.,  tft- 309-31 2.  330-336 A  knowledge 

of  French  is  essential  in  all  foreign  ministers,  Hammond  672,  673;  Lord  Claremhm 
969-972- 

Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  examination  in  French  as  well  as  the 

qualification  of  the  young  men  generally  in  that  language,  Lord  Wodehouse  756-766 

Different  knowledge  of  French  acquired  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  ib.  769-771 Fluency  in  speaking  French  is  hardly  necessary  before  appoint- 
ment, Lord  Clarendon  1082-1084. 

A  well  grounded  knowledge  of  French  but  not  of  oiher  foreign  languages,  should  be 
required  in  ail  attaclies;  home  education  should  not  be  disturbed  for  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing abroad  to  speak  French  fluently,  Sir  A.Buchanan  1151-1157.  1284,  1285 

Witness  has  not  known  any  inconvenience  from  incompetence  in  French,  ib.  1157. 

Inconvenience  to  attaches  when  not  able  to  speak  French  fluently  ;  effect  of  the  wai^ 
of  this  knowledge  in  preventing  them  from  going  into  society.   Sir  J.  Crampton  1346, 

1347.   1441-1443.   1447,  ^44^ Necessity  of  a  good  knowledge  of  French;   this 

might  be  perfected  after  joining  the  mission,  ib.  1337-1348.  1453,  1454 Improved 

knowledge  of  French  since  the  civil  semce  examinations,  ib.  1444,  1445 Knowledge 

of  French  must  be  guaranteed,  Elliot  1589.  1616. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  very  desirable  in  an  attach^,  but  home 
education  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  he  might  speak  it  fluently  on  first  appoint- 
ment. Lord  Stratford  deRedcliffe  1733-1735.  1742,  1743. Witness  was  famih^r  with 

the  French  language  before  appointment  as  attache,  Stuart  1785,  1786 A  knowledge 

of  French  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  young  men  might  spend  a  year  on  the  continent 

so  as  to   6|)eak  it  fluently  before  entering  the  service,  ib.  1805-1808 Difficulty  in 

getting  into  pensions  in  France  in  order  to  learn  the  language,  ib.  1838-1841. 

Special  importance  attached  to  a  familiar  knowledge  of  French  as  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication for  the  service.  Lord  Malmesbury  1901,  1902;  Sir  J.  H.  Seymour  2219-2221. 

2238.  2258-2262 ;  Lord  Cowley  2466 Fair  knowledge  of  French  possessed  by  the 

attaches  at  Paris  when  witness  was  theretEarle  2049-2054 Means  for  acquirii^  a  proper 

knowledge  of  French  at  the  public  schools  in  this  country.  Sir  G.  If.  Seymour  2222. 

2252-2258 Advantage  to  the  French  in  their  language  being  the  common  langua«(e  of 

diplomacy,  ib.  2278,  2279 Opportunity  abroad  for  soon  learning  to  speak  fluently 

if  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  generally  be  first  obtained  in  this  country.  Lord  Cow^ 
ley  3674. 
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Information  relative  to  the  examination  in  French;  means  for  a  higher  standard  in 

this   respect,  Walrond  2880-2889.  2911-2913,  2947-2951 Reference  to  the  number 

of  rejections  for  want  of  proficiency  in  French,  76. 2922-2935— Difficulty  in  exacting  a 
higher  standard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  compatible  with  the  examination  in  a 

university,  ib.  2926-2929 ^There  might  be  a  re-examination  in  French  on  the  second 

examination,  that  is  for  paid  attaches,  ib.  2977-2979. 

Inadequate  test  of  French  by  the  examinations,  ilf«V/brrf  3214-3220 Candidates 

should  be  required  to  speak  French  fluently,  tft.  3217-3219 Severe  character  of  the 

examination  required  in  French,  Locock  3237,  3238.  3245-3248 Doubt  as  to  the 

expediency  of  requiring  young  men  to  be  masters  of  conversation  in  French,  Lord  John 
BMstell  3399-3403- 

G. 

Oerman  Language,  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  German  in  our  agents  in  Germany^ 
Hammond  12>^^  237 It  is  very  essential  that  a  minister  should  have  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  Oerman  language,  ib.  673. 

Oerman  Mis^iom.  Question  of  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  missions  considered  ;  opinion 
that  those  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgard  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  those  of  any  other 
of  the  German  courts,  Lard  Wodehome  824-839.  844-848. 

Objections  to  abolishing  the  missions  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgard,  or  other  of  the  Oerman 
courts.  Lord  Clarendon  1017-1021  ;  Elliot  1644-1648;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2208;  Lord 

Cowkff  2576. Inexpediency  of  diminishing  either  the  number  of  the  missions  or  the 

staflF  in  the  German  states,  Lord  Malmesbury  1949-1956 ^The  minister  at  Stuttgard 

should  take  Darmstadt  in  his  circuit,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2208. 

Opinion  that  separate  missions  might  be  dispensed  with  at  Stuttgard  and  the  other 

smaller  German  courts,  8/racAey  2700,  2701 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  some  of 

the  smaller  German  missions  might  be  abolished  or  consolidated,  Rice  3161,  3185,3189. 
3191-3193- 

Exceeding  usefulness  of  the  small  German  missions  ;  serious  disadvantages  if  they 
were  abolished,  Fane  3322-3332. 

Gordon,  G.  J.  U.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Gordon,  dated  Stuttgard,  23d  November  1860, 
of  the  alterations  de^^irable  in  the  existing  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  service, 
App.  448-461- 

Greece.  Information  furnished  by  the  Greek  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to 
questions  submitted  through  Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Elliot,  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Greece.  App.  p.  366-371- 


H. 

Same,  The.  Nature  of  the  information  furnished  by  a  minister  at  such  a  place  as  the 
Hague,  Elliot  1595-1599. See  also  Netherlands. 

Hamburgh.  Particulars,  as  furnished  to  Mr.  Ward  by  the  Government  of  Hamburgh,  re- 
lative to  the  diplomatic  service  and  establishments  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  App.  388,  389 
Statement  of  the  charges  of  the  Hanseatic  missions,  ib.  389. 

Hammond,  Edmund.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreig;n  Affairs;  has  been  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office  for  37  years,  1-4 

Delivers  in  sundry  papers  relative  to  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  5-— Communi- 
cation through  witness  of  all  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  diplomatic 
servants ;  witness  is,  in  fact,  kept  fully  informed  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
service,  6-9. 

Alteration  of  late  years  in  the  system  of  Consuls  General  in  South  America,  they  behig 
now  placed  upon  the  diplomatic  list,  and  treated  as  charge  d'affaires,  10         Alteration 

about  30  years  ago  in  paying  the  salaiies  of  attaches  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund,  ib. 

Substitution  several  years  ago  of  missions  instead  of  embassies  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 

consequent  reduction  of  salary,  1 1-14 Explanation  as  to  the  use,  of  late  years,  of  the 

denomination,  "Envoy  Extraordinary;"  it  has  no  effect  as  to  precedency,  15-19. 

Removal  of  a  considerable  grievance  if  commissions  as  second  secretary,  or  third 

secretary  were  given  to  paid  attaches,  20-25,  85,  86 Grievance  in  attaches  not  being 

entitled  to  a  pension  dating  from  the  time  of  their  receiving  salaries,  22.  85,  86 • 

Advantage  of  commissions  to  attaches  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  in  legalizing  docu- 
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Hammond,  Edmund — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

ments,  25-28.  76 Practice  of  late,  years  to  look  upon  attaches  as  having  much  more 

of  an  official  and  permanent  character  than  tvas  formerly  ihecase;  the  service  hns, 

in  fact,  become  more  of  a  profession,  29-33,  111,   112 Approval  of  attaches  being 

unpaid  for  some  period  after  entering  the  service;  necessity  of  their  having  independent 

means,  34-45 ^The  rule  of  paying  attaches  might  be  modified,  so  that  after  a  year's 

probation  they  should  receive  a  salary,  and  be  paid  upon  a  scale,  ih Average  of 

about  four  years  as  the  period  for  which  an  attache  remains  without  a  salary,  34.  46-49 

Reference  to  the  two  senior  paid  attaches  as  being  in  Persia ;  peculiarity  in  their 

appointment,  50.  149,  150. 

Few  instances  of  clerks  at  the  embassies;  these  are  not  acknowledged  as  members  of 

the  diplomatic  body,  51-56 Explanation  as  to  Count  Pisani  having  been  placed  at 

the  head  of  the  Chancery  at  Constantinople,  57-59 Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Atlee  at 

Paris  being  attach^  as  well  as  librarian,  59.  65,  66*  145-148 Opinion  that  the  office 

of  chancem  r,  as  in  foreign  legations,  is  not  required  in  our  service,  60-63 Non- 
allowance  out  of  the  public  funds  of  any  salary  for  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  a 
minister;  objection  to  a  salary  being  attached  to  the  office,  and  to  the  private  secretary 
being  part  of  the  establishment,  64.  67-75, 

Total  increase  of  charge  to  the  public  if  the  attaches  commence  upon  a  salary;  witness 
would  not  object  to  this  arrangement  if  the  salaries  are  placed  upon  a  lower  sc;de  than 

at  present,  77-84.  105,  106 rRecent  employment  of  military  attaches;  rank  which 

they  would   probably  take,   87-93 Considerable   difft-rence  beiween   the  offices  of 

envoy  and  ambassador,  94-96 Unanimous  feeling  of  the  representatives  abroad  in 

favour  of  substituting  the  office  of  second  and  third  secretary  for  attaches,  97 Em- 
ployment of  unpaid  attaches  by  most  of  the  Continental  couniries,  98-101. 

Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  keeper  of  archives  except  at  Paris  and  Constantinople, 

102-104.  138 Objection  to  the  employment  of  temporary  clerk>»  at  the  embassies  in 

order  that  certain  work  might  be  done  by  them  instead  of  the  attaches,  107-110 

Expediency,  in  treating  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  firofession,  of  its  bein^  optional  to 

appoint  any  one  out  of  the  service  to  the  higher  grades,  111-11 7 Advantage  in  having 

at  certain  courts  embassies  ratiier  than  missions,  118,  119 Objection  to  a  fixed  and 

limited  number  of  attaches  and  secretaries  for  the  entire  service,  with  fixed  rules  as  to 
promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  120-127. 

Much  higher  salaries  in  the  English  than  in  the  French  diplomatic  service,  128,  129 
Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  attaches  being  partly  supported  by  their 

families  until  they  rise  in  the  service,  130-137 Propriety  of  the  private  secretary  of 

the  ambassador  not  having  any  place  in  the  embassy,  and  being  identified  only  with  the 

ambassador  who  appoints  him,  139-144 Explanation  relative  to  four  young  men  sent 

to  Constantinople,  at  witness's  suggestion,  to  be  brought  up  as  Oriental  attitch^s  ;  failure 

of  the  scheme,  151-158 Less  necessity  now  than  formerly  for  dragomans  and  orienta/ 

secretaries  at  Constantinople;  number  of  paid  attaches  there,  159-163. 

Witness  has  had  no  complaint  of  the  attaches  being  overworked,  164 Undersiand- 

ing  that  there  is  no  unwillingness  among  the  unpaid  attaches  to  work  diligently,  165. 

167.  172 False  delicacy  in  ministers  in  not  requiring  unpaid  attaches  to  work  as 

diligently  as  paid  attaches ;  greater  obligation,  however,  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former 

to  work  as  required,  166-171 Objeciion,  on  the  score  of  expense,  to  sending  out 

attaches  to  several  of  the  diplomatic  missions  in  South  America,  173,  174 Approval 

of  attaches  being  frequently  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  175. 

Advantage  if  attaches  commenced  their  career  at  the  least  agreeable  missions,  and  rose 

by  gradation  to  the  more  agieeable  ones,  174,  175 Hardship  in  the  expense  of  moving 

from  place  to  place  being  entirely  thrown  upon  the  attaches,    177,  178 Probation  of 

three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  befoie  an  attach^  enters  upon  his  duties,  179 

Impossibility  of  dispensing  altogether  with  the  class  of  dragomans  or  interpreters  at 
Constantinople,  or  with  an  oriental  secretary  to  superintend  them,  ibo-182. 

A  charge  des  affaires  is  not  recognised  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  distinct  from  a  charge 

d'affaires,  183 Doubt  as  to  the  attaches  feeling  more  responsibility  at  first  if  paid, 

184,  185 Objections  to  any  rule  that  the  junior  members  of  a  mission  should  be 

treated  by  the  head  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  family,  186-194 Opinion  that  the 

attaches  are  sent  abroad  too  young,  and  that  they  should  not  go  until  they  are  21  or  22 
years  of  age,  193. 

[Second  Exatiiination.] — Less  age  at  which   young  men  are  appointed  to  the  Foreiga 

Office  when  they  have  friends   to   live  with  in  town,  196 Advantage  to  the  pubBc 

service  in  attaches  bein^  given  opportunities  to  go  into  the  best  society,  ib. Furiher 

reference  to  the  difficulty  in  lavino:  down  any  rule  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  ambas- 
sadors to  entertain  their  attaches,  197,  198 Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency 

of  attaches  commencing  service  at  the  minor  and  less  agreeable  courts;  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  if,  commencing  at  such  courts  as  Paris, 

they  afierwaids  are. sent  to  minor  courtJ^,  200-204.  209*211 Probability  of  unpaid 

attaches  not  remaining  more  than  about  four  years  in  that  position,  205-208. 
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Hammond f  Edmund — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

First  establishment  by  Lord  Clarendon  of  an  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

21'2 Absence  of  inquiry  formerly  into  the  qualifications  of  those  appointed,  213,  214. 

216 Similar  character  of  the  present  regulations  to  those  introduced  by  Lord  Claren- 
don, 215 Circumstance  of  the  universities  having  been  applied  to,  previously  to  the 

examinations,  to  nominate  two  student  attaches  for  Constantinople,  216,  217 Mode 

of  nomination  and  examination  in  the  case  of  the  student  interpreters  in  China,  &c., 
220,  221. 

Entire  conduct  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  222-224 

Witness  cannot  speak  particularly  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  undergone 
the  examinations;  he  does  not  wish  for  any  alteration  of  the  system,  225,  226.  238,  239, 

250 Deficiency  at  first  on  the  score  of  handwriting;  improvement  by  degrees,  227- 

232 Correctness  generally  of  the  spelling,  233 Satisfactory  knowledge  of  French, 

234 Regulation  thai  the  diplomatic  servants  should  communicate  in  English,  and  not 

in  French,  235,  236 Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  German  in  our  agents  in  Ger- 
many, 236,  237. 

Highly  creditable  character  of  the  reports  required  from  the  paid  attaches  at  their 

exadtiinalion,  240,   241 Inconvenience   in  carryinsr   out  the  examination   for   paid 

attach^ ;  arrangement  by  which  unpaid  attaches,  after  two  years*  service,  may  be  ex- 
amined for  the  office  of  paid  attach^,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  their  promotion  to 
such  office,  242 Practice  to  give  moie  than  one  chance  of  passing  the  required  ex- 
aminations, 243-245 Custom  of  Germany,  Spain,  8cc.,  to  conduct  the  diplomatic 

correspondence  in  the  language  of  the  country,  French  having  lonjr  since  ceased  to  be  used 

generally,  246-248.  320-324 Special  steps  are  not  taken  in  regard  to  an  attache  going 

to  Spain,  &c.,  understanding  the  language  01  that  country  more  particularly,  249. 

Better  handwriting  formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  than  at  present ;  rule  laid  down  by 

Mr.  Canning  upon  the  subject,  251-253 Decided  advantage  in  attaches  having  passed 

through  an  university  or  public  school ;  t hi ;«  should  not  obviate  an  examination  for  the 

service,  254-258.  279,  280 0[)en  competition  for  the  diplomatic  service  is  out  of  the 

question,  250,  260— Objections  to  a  certain  sctieme  involving  very  unusual  acquire- 
ments in  candidates,  who  sire  proposed  to  be  between  21   and  28  years  of  age;  great 

learning  is  not  required  for  the  seivice,  268-278 Approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

having  power  to  appoint  other  than  diplomatic  servants  as  beads  of  missions,  276,  277. 

Explanation  as  to  appointments  in  China  having  at  first  been  offered  only  to  English    • 
colleges,  281 Advantage  of  a  power  to  give  oriental  appointments  without  an  examin- 
ation, 282 Doubt  whether  we  have  not  gone  too  far  in  making  the  diplomatic  service 

a  profession,  282,  283 Power  at  present  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  dispense  with 

the  civil  service  examination  for  the  attaches,  284-286 Practice  as  to  sending  de- 
spatches to  the  Queen  in  the  originals  or  in  copies,  287-291 Regulation  in  regard  to 

the  control  of  the  ciphers  at  foreign  missions,  292.  295 The  cipher  was  not  witness's 

invention,  but  only  the  application  of  it,  294. 

As  regards  the  income  which  unpaid  attaches  should  have  at  their  disposal  until  they 
are  paid  by  the  public  witness  has  not  known  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the 

burden  thus  thrown  upon  their  families,  297-300.  313-317 Advantage  of  unpaid 

attaches  serving  for  some  time  before  examination  for  paid  attaches,  301-304 Excep- 
tional occasions  only  on  which  attaches  in  Paris  are  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday,  305-308 

Absence  of  any  necessity  for  education  abroad  in  qualifying  for  the  examinations  in 

French,  &c.,  309-312.  330-336 Difficulty  of  testing  the  acquirements  of  our  dipio* 

matic  servants  as  compared  with  those  of  foreign  couniries,  318,  319 Advantage  in 

the  ministers  at  foreign  courts  writing  their  despatches  to  such  courts  in  English,  and^ 
if  necessary,  appending  translations  in  the  language  of  the  courts,  325-329. 

Regulations  as  to  leave  of  absence  in  the  case  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 

and  paid  attach^,  337,  338 Regulations  as  to  deductions  fi*om  salary  in  the  event 

of  the  absence  of  ministers,  &c.,  from  their  posts ;  approval  of  some  modification  of 

the  rules   hereon,  339-376 Question  considered  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  a 

minister  on  half-salary  whenever  he  is  absent;  modification  suggested,  340-354.362- 

376 Expediency  of  ministers  abroad  coming  home  occasionally;  difficulty  of  any 

fixed  rule  on  the  subject,  351-354.  362-368 The  secretary  of  legation  when  acting  as 

charg6  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  minister  should  not  receive,  the  whole  salary  of  the 
latter,  but  should  have  some  additional  emolument,  355-361. 

[Tliird  Examination.] — Twofold  ground  for  deduction  from  salary  when  a  minister  is 

absent,  377 Reasons  for  not  giving  the  charg6  d'affaires  the  full  salary  of  the  absent 

minister,  378-380.  382-388.  400,  401 Further  reference  to  the  propriety  of  a  modi- 
fied scale  of  deduction  from  the  salary  of  an  absent  minister,  381 Non-deduction 

unless  the  minister  is  absent  from  the  dominions  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accre- 
dited ;  doubt  as  10  this  leading  to  absence  from  the  capital  without  leaving  the  country^ 

390-396 Doubt  as  to  its  being  objectionable  that  there  should  not  be  any  fixed 

periods  for  missions,  397-399. 

Statement  showing  that  candidates  for  the  office  of  unpaid  attach^  know  perfectly 
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well  that  ihey  shall  not  receive  any  salary  for  some  years,  40^.  405 From  400/.  to 

■  600 1,  a  year  is  as  little  as  an  attncb^  c»n  properiy  live  upon,  except  in  some  minor 

courts,  4012 Unwillingneis  generally  of  attaches  to  go  into  the  society  offered  them 

through  the  niinisters,  402-404 Hardship  upon  the  personnel  of  any  mission  in  the 

erent  of  the  extinction  of  such  mission  ;  conditions  under  whicii  this  hardship  might  be 
obviated  or  mitigated,  406-415. 

General  feeling  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  favour  of  a  voluntary  arrangement 
by  which  they  might  serve  for  a  time  at  missions  abroad,  their  places  at  home  beinii:  sup- 
plied by  attaches  from  abroad  ;  twofold  advantage  of  such  a  system,  416-458.  501 

Usefulness  of  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  in  a  chancery  abroad,  420-422.  436-- — Practice 
hitherto  in  having  one  or  two  cleiks  attached  to  missions  for  a  time,  420,  421. 444, 445 

• Consideration   of  the  arrangemenis  desirable  as  to  salary,  &c.,  in  the   event  of 

temporary   interchanges  between   clerkn  and    attaches,    422-426.    453*457.    460-462 

Greater  ttsefulness  of  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  who  has  served  at  a  foreign  mission, 

427,  428.  440,  441.  458 Advantage  to  witness  through  having  served  abroad,  427. 

Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  bringing  attaches  from  abroad  into  the  Foreign 
Office  to  take  the  place  of  senior  clerks,  or  of  any  but  second-class  junior  clerks,  428- 

443.  501 Inexpediency  of  any  of  the  higher  diplomatic  servants  interchanging  for  a 

time  with  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office,  428-435.  463-467 Objections  to  a 

compulsory  or  fixed  rule  with  reference  to  exchanges  between  attaches  and  Foreigu  Office 

clerks,  433.  451,  452.  460-462.  501 At  the  f  aris  embassy  there  are  no   clerks  for 

the  diplomatic  work,  446^— Diplomatic  experience  of  several  of  witness's  predecessors 
at  tl)e  Foreign  Office,  468*4  70. 

Additional  Under  Secretary  appointe4  fov  the  Foreign  Office  in  1858;  need  felt  for 

this  fissistance,  471-477 Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  whole 

of  the  office  is  dividtd  between  the  political   under  secretary  and  the  permanent  under 

secretary,  478-482 Furtlier  statement  in  disapproval  of  fixed   regulations  whereby 

all  attaches  should  be  brought  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  period,  483-490 

Practice  in  the  French  service  as  to  the  attaches  serving  in  the  Foreign  Office,  491-493 

Custom  to  educate  abroad  those  mtended  for  the  diplomatic  service,  further  adverted 

to,  494,  495 Very  few  vacancies  annually  in  the  Foreign  Office,  496-499 Or  in 

diplomatic  service,  500. 

Inexpediency  of  any  encouragement  to  consuls  to  become  diplomatic  servants,  502- 

505^ Several  instances  in  which  officers  of  diplomatic  experience  are  now  appointed 

to  consular  positions,  505-509— --Instruction  to  the  consuls  to  communicate  upon  political 
as  well  as  coinmercial  subjects,  510 Objectionable  practice  of  some  consuls  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Foreign  Office  without  communicating  with  the  head  of  the 

mission ;  intention  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  510-519 Doubt  as  to  any  advantage 

in  a  distinctiofi  being  drawn,  as  in  France,  between  the  fixed  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses ;  for  many  years  no  such  distinction  has  been  drawn  in  our  service,  520-521. 

Probability  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  being  in  the  aggregate  as  well 
paid  as  that  of  France  and  other  countries;  difficulty  in  instituting  a  comparison,  522- 

528 Necessity  in  many  instances. of  largely  increasing  the  salaries  of  our  diplomatic 

servants,  529,  530— Non-allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  unless  incurrea  in  col- 
lecting information  ;  amendments  suggested  hereon,  531-534 Reference  to  the  repons 

received  from  secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  sieps  taken  by  them  in  acquiring  informa- 
tion ;  very  creditable  character  of  these  documents,  534. 

Probability  of  the  system  of  giving  publicity  to  everything  in  this  country  being  pre- 
judicial to  the  collection  of  information  by  our  agents  abroad  ;  expediency  nevertheless 

of  such  publicity,  535 Reference  to  the  manner  in  which  our  foreign  missions  are 

conducted  as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  this  country,  ib. Exceedingly  creditable 

character  of  the  reports  made  fey  the  attaches  further  adverted  to,  16. 

[Fourth  Examination.] — Explanation  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
diplomatic  salaries;  they  are  on  the  whole  paid  wit!)  fair  punctuality,  536-539— « — 
Arrangement  by  which  in  large  missions  the  extraordinary  expenses  may  be  drawn  for 

in  advance  on  account ;  this  regulation  might  be  extended,  540,  541 Statement  to 

the  effect  that  tticre  is  not  any  considerable  delay  before  the  extraordinaries  are  settled, 
642*  543- 

Special  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  secret  service  money  is  issued  through  the 

Secretary  of  State,  544-546 Objection  to  any  diplomatic  servants  being  allowed  to 

receive  fees,  as  in  the  consular  service,  547-553 Approval  of  the  charge  for  the 

voj'age  of  a  minister  in  a  public  vessel  being  altered  from  a  round  sum  to  so  much  per 

day;  the   present   rate  of  charge  is  too   high,  554-557 Propriety  of  the  minister 

bearing  the  expense  of  any  journey,  unless  he  has  obtained  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  expense,  555,  556. 

Nomination  of  the  foreign  service  Queen's  messengers  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  they 
being  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissicmers,  558,  559 Great  improve- 
ment 
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Hammondy  Edmund — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

nient  of  late  years  in  the  social  comiition  of  foreign  Queen's  messengers,  as  compared  with 

home  messengers,  560-563.  591,  592 Payment  of  the  Queen's  messengers  by  a  ftxed 

sakry  of  500  guineas  a  year,  and  all  their  travelling  expenses,  564 Sufficiency  of  the 

present  number  of  15  messengers,  565-567. 

Abolition  of  the  former  mileage  payment  to  Queen's  messengers;  tmproyement  of  part 

of  their  emoluments  coiisisted  of  mileage,  568-572.  587-590 Average  emoluments  of 

Queen's  messengers  formerly  and  at  present,  574 Practice  as  to  Queen's  messengers 

drawing  money  in  advance,  575 DiflBculty  in  regard  to  ministers  abroad  being  paid 

on  account  of  eztraordinaries  in  advance,  576-578— — Absence  of  complaint  from  Lord 

JNapier  as  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  at  St.  Petersbureh,  579,  580 Regulation  in 

regard  to  losses  or  gains  by  the  exchanges,  so  that  the  ministers  may  neither  suflTer  nor 

protit,  581,  582 Way  in  which  arrangements  for  the  passages  of  ministers  in  Queen's 

ships  are  made,  583-586. 

Entirely  voluntary  character  of  the  airangemeni  by  which  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office 

act  as  agents  for  the  ministers,  &c.,  abroad,  593-595.  604 Regulations  with  regard  to 

the  rate  of  commission  to  agents,  595-597.  604-606.  618-620 Ihe  agents  are  not 

required  to  produce  any  accounts  to  the  Secretai-y  of  State,  but  they  are  not  desirous  to 
make  any  concealment  in  the  matter,  598,  606 — —Benefit  to  the  clerks  and  to  the  diplo- 
matic Officers,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  through  the  system  of  agency, 

599-603. 607-617 Considerable  did  notions  to  which  the  salaries  of  French  diplomatic 

officers  are  subject,  621.  623 Obstacle  to  tlie  payment  of  ministers'  salaries  anroad  by 

the  Treasury,  622,  623. 

Limitations  and  conditions  under  which  diplomatic  pensions  have  been  granted  under 
different  Acts  since  1782  ;  624-i)26— Regulations  in  1832,  under  the  Act  2  &  3  Will. 
4.  ci  1 6,  as  to  the  different  rates  of  pensions,  and  the  conditions  under  which  to  be  granted ; 

these  still  prevail,  626.  657-659 Restriction  that  there  must  be   15  years,  including 

10  years  actual  service,  from  the  date  of  the  first  commission,  626 Suggestion  that 

attaches  be  called  second  or  third  secretaries,  under  a  commission  from  the  crown,  and 
that  their  time  should  count  for  a  pension  firom  the  d^te  of  receiving  the  commission  ; 
this  may  be  done  without  any  alteration  in  the  Aet  of  Parliament,  626,  6^7.  644. 
659-670. 

Expediency  of  altering  tiie  present  classificaiion,  under  which  a  pension  of  *jooL  might 

be  given  where  the  salary  has  been  of  a  less  amount,  626.  648-653.  668,  669^ Lower 

scale  of  pensions  desirable  in  ihe  event  of  their  being  granted  at  an  earlier  period  than  at 

present,  626 Statement  showing  that  lor  active  diplomatic  service  and  for  pensions 

the  Foreign  Office  have  for  many  years  kept  within  the   180,000  /.  annually  allotted  for 

the  purpose,  628,  629 Reasons  for  tlie  diplomatic  pensions  being  paid  out  of  a  separate 

fund,  and  not  like  other  superannuation  allowances;  obstacles  to  their  bein^  dealt  with 
entirely  by  the  Treasury,  630-635. 

Statement  as  to  diplomatic  officers  not  being  allowed  to  count  for  a  pension  any  portion 

of  iheir  time  spent  in  the  consular  seivice  or  the  Foreifsn  Office,  636-639 Approval 

of  its  being  enacted  tliat  the  time  of  a  diplomatic  servant  in  the  Foreign  Office  shovld 

count  towards  a  pension :  difficulty  in  the  matter,  640-643 Objection  to  giving  a 

commission   to  an  unpaid  attach^,  or  to  his   reckoning  his  time  from  the  date  of  his 

appointment  for  a  pension,  645-656 Very  liberal  scale  of  pensions  in  the  service, 

648-652. 

Explanation  that  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  would  a  minister  be  authorised 
to  accompany  an  official  note  by  a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 

resided,  671 A  correct  knowledge  of  French  is  essential  in  a  minister,  672,  673 

A  knowledge  of  German  is  also  very  essential,  673 The  more  languages  a  diplomatic 

servant  knows,  the  better,  ib. The  more  complete  acquirement  of  the  language  of  the 

country  must  be  made  after  joining  the  mission,  675,  676. 

Rcferwice  to  a  letter  addressed   by  Lord  Palmerston   to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  9  August  1841,  as  being  the  basis  of  the  otganization  of  ihe  upper  classes  of  the 

Foreign  Office,  677 Appointment  of  an  intermediate  class  between  the  senior  clerk 

and  the  first  class  junior,  ij» Organization  of  the  office  adverted  to  with  reference  to 

tlie  inexpediency  of  any  interchange  with  diplomatic  officers,  involving  a  higher  class  of 

clerk  than  that  of  second  class  junior,  678,  679 Statement  delivered  in  explanatory  in 

detail  of  the  organization  of  the  office,  and  the  system  upon  which  the  business  is  con- 
ducted, 679. 

Further  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreiizn  missions  ;  ureal  efficiency  of  our  minis- 
ters, and  confidence  and  respect  with  which  they  are  treattd  abroad,  680 Faithful  and 

efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  secretaries  of  legation,  ib. Ufficieiicy  also  of 

the  paid  attaches ;  improvement  if  they  mixed  more  generally  in  society,  f  A. Testimony 

to  the  very  efficient  character  also  of  the  unpaid  attachfe,  ti. Witness  considers 

in  fact  that  the  diplomatic  service  is  on  the  whole  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  that 
any  alterations  which  may  be  deemed  advisable  should  refer  only  to  matters  of  detail, 
681. 
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Sammondy  Edmund — (Analysis  of  his  l^v'idence)— continued. 

[Fifth  Examination.] — Explanation  as  to  a  pensionof  [^50 /.,  subsequently  increased  to 
700/.,  having  once  been  grante(i,27io—— Condi  lions  of  the  Superannuation  Act  adverted 
to  as  showing  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  diplomatic  service; 

injury  to  the  public  and  to  individuals  if  it  were  applied  to  the  service,  2711  et  seq. 

Relief  of  the  present  hardship  in  regard  to  pensions  if  the  attaches  received  commissions 

as  second  and  third  secretaries,  2714-2716 Statement  as  10  pensions  not  having  been 

granted  to  persons  who  had  held  high  offices  because  they  could  not  allege  want  of  means, 
2717-2722. 

Considerable  increase  of  expense  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  according  to  the  Super- 
annuation Act,  from  earlier  dates;  instances  in  illustration,  2722,2723 Instances 

where  the  pensions  would  be  less  than  at  present  if  the  recipients  bad  been  under  the 
Superannuation  Act,  2723 — —Opinion  that  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  at  present  calcu- 
lated upon  a  very  liberal  scale;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  2723-2731 Statement  as 

to  there  being  a  limitation  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  amount  expended  in  pensions, 
salaries,  &c. ;  effect  thereof  as  regards  the  amount  to  be  given  in  pensions,  2732- 
2744, 

The  limit  of  annual  cost  is  180,000/.,  which  has  never  been  exceeded,  2735.  2738 

Margin  of  expenditure  of  about  10,000/.  in  recent  years  within  the  prescribed  amount, 

2745,2746 Instances  of  increase  of  salary  out  of  the  margin  available,  2747,  ^74^ 

Recent  increase  of  the  salary  at  St.  Petersbui^  to  7,000  /. ;  doubt  as  to  this  salary 

being  inadequate,  2747.  2749.  2753,  2754 Probable  necessity  of  an  increased  grant 

from  Parliament  if  the  salaries  are  found  insufficient,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses, 
2750-2752 Statement  as  to  service  on  special  missions  not  counting  towards  a  pen- 
sion, 2755-2759. 

Explanatory  statement  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  delay  through  the  requirement  of  a  life  certificate,  &c., 

2760-2775 Promise  recently  given  by  the  Treasury  that  no  unnecessary  delay  should 

occur  on  the  score  of  the  pay  list  passing  through  their  hands,  2760. 

Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  extraordinaries ;  regulation  made  in 
the  present  year,  whereby  the  ministers  at  certain  courts  are  allowed  tp  draw  in  advance 

monthly,  2776-2800 It  was  proposed  to  extend  to  all  the  courts  a  power  to  draw  in 

advance  for  extraordinaries,  but  the  Treasury  did  not  see  the  necessity,  2798-2800. 

The  state  of  the  embassy  house  at  Paris  has  not  been  brought  officially  to  witness's 
knowledge,  or  he  would  probably  at  once  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Works  on  the 

subject,  2801-2805 Doubt  as  to  the  state  of  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople,  or 

the  cost  thereof,  2806,  2807 Witness  hands  in  certain  papers  for  the  information  of  the 

Committee,  2808 Doubt  as  to  the  present  proportion  of  paid  attaches  beinu:  unusually 

large,  2809.  2811 Payment  of  salaries  in  two  cases  of  unpaid  attachdship,  2810 

Obstacles  to  a  fixed  number  of  attaches,  such  body  to  be  treated  as  a  regular  jiro- 

fession,  2812-2817. 

Hand-Writing.  Deficiency  at  first  in  those  appointed  to  the  diplomatic  service-,  on  the 
score  of  h«nd-writing ;  improvement  by  degrees,  Hammond  227-232 Better  hand- 
writing formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  than  ai  present;  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning 

upon  3ie  subject,  ib.  251-253 The  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  come  up 

generally  to  the  requirements  in  regard  to  hand-writing,  Walrond  2871. 

Hanover.  Reasons  for  retaining  the  mission  at  Hanover,  Lord  fFodehouse  829 ;  Elliot 
1644-1648. 

Documents  furnished  by  Count  Platen,  explanatory  in  detail  of  the  constitution  and 
regulations  of  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  corps,  App.  377-386. 

See  also  German  Missions. 

Harris,  Captain  E.  A.  J.  Suggestions  in  letter  from  Captain  Harris,  dated  Berne,  12th 
Noveiiiber  i860,  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  tbi^ 
country,  App.  433-437- 

Heads  of  Musions.  See  Appointment  to  thfi  Service.  Attaches,  6.  Change  of  Oovem" 
ment        Efficiency  of  the  Sermce.  Leave  of  Absence^         Madrid.         Profession  or 

Career.         Promotion.         Qualifications  for  the  Service.         Salaries. 

Health  of  Candidates.  Certificates  required  as  to  the  health  of  candidates  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  Maitland  2842,  2843. 

Hospitality.     See  Fclcb  and  Entertainments.         Social  Intercourse. 

I  J  oases  or  Residences.     See  Residences  of  AmbassadorSy  Sf*c. 

Howard,  Henry  F.  Communication  from  Mr.  Howard  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Hanover, 
12  November  i860,  offering  sundry  suggestions  for  an  improved  organizrition  and  working 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  App.  372-370. 

Howard,, 
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Howard  de  JFalden,  Lord.  Observations  and  8uggestions  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
upon  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  App.  329,  330. 

L 

Income  Tax.  Representation  by  Lord  Cowley  that  the  salaries  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
servants  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  income  tax,  so  long  as  it  is  a  peace  tax,  App* 
361,362, 

Interchanges  (Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office): 

1.  Approval  of  Voluntary  Interchanges  between  the  Jwnor  Banks. 

2.  Question  of  Extending  the  System  to  the  Senior  Ranks. 

3.  Objection  to  a  Regular  System,  or  to  Compulsory  Exchanges. 

4.  Arrangement  to  be  made  on  the  score  of  Salary,  S^c. 
6.  Practice  of  Interchange  in  Foreign  Countries. 

6.  Obstacles  or  Objections  to  a  System  of  Interchange. 

1.  Approval  of  Voluntary  Interchanges  between  the  Junior  Ranks : 

Evidence  in  favour  generally  of  voluntary  interchanges  between  the  junior  ranks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service,  under  sanction  from  the  Secretary  of  State; 
twofold  advanfages  thereof^  Hammond  4x6-458.  60i Grounds  for  approving  of  a  sys- 
tem of  interchange,  voluntary  in  the  first  instance,  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  abroad 
and  the  Foreign  Office,  that  is,  if  confined  to  the  junior  classes.  Lord  Wodeliome  696-707. 

713,  714.  938 Advantages  of  a  power  of  interchange  between  the  junior  or  lower 

ranks  in  the  two  services,  provided  such  interchanges  be  temporary.  Lord  Clarendon 
963-966. 

Conditions  under  which  desirable  to  »llow  temporary  interchanges  between  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1310-1313 Limitations  under 

which  an  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  is 
desirable.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1673,  1674;  Lord  Malmesbury  1908-1912.  2005 
—Approval  of  interchanges  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  if  con- 
fined to  the  lower  grades,  and  done  sparingly  at  first,  Stuart  1819-1826. 

Instances  formerly  of  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic 

Service;  advantages  thereof.  Sir  &.  H.  Seymour  2179-21 82 Approval  of  a  system  of 

voluntary  exchanges  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  ^umbold 

2372,  2373 Advantages  anticipated  from  a  complete  anialgamation  of  the  Foreign 

Office  with  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Lord  Cowley  2477-2482  ;  Mit/'ord,  3200-3208 

Reasons  for  strongly  approving  of  a  closer  interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
Diplomatic  Service,  Strachey  2696,  2697. 

Witness  considers  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office  would  both  gain  by 
an  increased  practice  of  temporaiy  and  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  two  services. 

Bice  3096-3104,  3114-3116.  3144.  3176-3178 Due  inquiry  desirable  to  be  made, 

and  authorities  to  be  consulted  before  any  interchange  should  be  sanctioned,  ib.  3153- 

3157*  3170-3174 Doubt  as  to  favouritism  arising  under  a  system  of  interchanges,  ^, 

3173-3175 Advantage  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplo- 
matic Service  if  the  difficuliies  as  to  salary,  &c.,  can  be  overcome.  Lord  John  Russell 
3463-3455. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  exchanges  between  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Rep.  iii. 

2.  Question  of  Extending  the  System  to' the  Senior  Ranks. 

Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  bringing  attaches  from  abroad,  or  any  of  the  higher 
diplomatic  servants  into  the  Foreign  Office,  to  take  the  place  of  senior  clerks,  or  of  any 

first  second-class  junior  clerks,  Hammond  428-443.  501.  678,  679 Inexpediency  of 

any  of  the  higher  diplomatic  servants  interchanging  lor  a  time  with  the  higher  grades  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  it.  428-435,  463-467 If  it  worked  well  the  amalgamation  should 

be  extended  to  the  upper  ranks.  Lord  Cowley  2479. 

Reasons  for  recommending  that  an  interchange  between  the  two  services  should  be 
extended  to  the  senior  branches ;  objections  thereto  considered,  iiicc  3127-3134.  3179- 

3183 Objections  to  interchanges  between  the  two  services  being  extended  to  the 

senior  ranks,  Conyngham  3194-3196;  Lord  John  i2i/«c/Z  3493-3498 Objection  on 

the  scale  of  salary  and  the  diflerent  duties  to  be  performed  to  compulsory  interchanges 
between  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service,  jPaii^  3352"3367- 

3.  Objection  to  a  Regular  System  or  to  Compulsory  Exchanges. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  compulsory  or  fixed  rule  with  reference  to  exchanges  be- 
tween attaches  and  Foreign  Office  clerks,  Hammond  ^'S^.  451,  452.  460-462.  483-490. 
0.47.  3  Y  601 
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3.  Objection  to  a  Regular  System,  or  to  Comptibory  Exchanges— ^oniinvteA. 

501— —Necessity  of  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before  interchanges  of  service 

2Lre  Mowed,  Lord  C/arendon  1002.  io34-ioi36 Objection  to  any  regular  system  of 

interchange  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office^  although  occasional 

interchanges  may  be  deKirable,  Sir  J.  CrampUm  1348*1350 Objections  to  compiiUogr 

interchanges^  iltctf  3143^  3143;  JVzm  3352-3357« 

4.  Arrangement  to  be  made  on  the  Score  of  Salary  ^c. 

Consideration  of  the  arrangements  desirable  as  to  the  salary  kc,  in  the  event  of  tem^ 
porary  interchanges  between  clerks  and  atiachis,  Heunnumd  42(2«4a€.  453*457>  460-462 

Kelative  salaries  and  prospects  of  men  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service 

adverted  to  with  reference  to  tne  question  of  interchaogesy  Bice  3I36--3148. 

6.  Practice  of  Interchange  in  Foreign  Countries. 

System  of  interchange  in  France  between  the  services;  instance  in  the  case  of  M. 

Thouvenel,  Lord  fFodekouse  698.  783-787 Arrangement  in  regard  to  interchanges  in 

the  Russian  service.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1351, 1352 Practice  in  France  as  to  interchanges 

between  the  two  services ;  instance  in  the  case  of  tlie  attach^  in  London  under  Count 

Walewski,  Lord  Cowley  2482-2485 Practice  in  the  Austrian  and  other  ibrogn  senriees 

to  make  interchanges  of  service.  Fane  3357-3361. 

6.  Obstacles  or  Objections  to  a  System  cf  Interchange. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  interchange  between  the  clerks  of  &e 
Foreign  Office  and   ihe  diplomatic  servants,  Elliot  1534-1541 Probable  difficulty  on 

.    the   score   of  French   in  the  event  of  interchanges  between    the  two  services,  JLord 

Malmesbury  2010-2012 Objection  to  Foreign  Office  clerks  being  introduced  as  paid 

attaches  to  the  prejudice  of  men  serving  as  unpaid  attaches,  Earle  2039,  2040-— 
Necessity  of  guarding  against  pecuniary  transactions  between  the  two  parties  to  an  inter- 

.   change,  Mitford  3206,  3207 Disadvantage  on  the  whole  of  frequent  interchanges 

between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  Locock  3261-3264. 

International  Law.   Advantage  if  the  young  men,  before  going  abroad,  studied  international 

law,  &c.,  for  six  or  twelve  months  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Walrond  2906,  2907.  2973 

Absence  of  means  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  study  of  international  law  by  attaches, 

Mice  3168,  3169 Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  municipal  and  international  law, 

Mitford  3229, 3230. 


Japan.    See  China,  Japan,  S^c. 

L. 

Language  of  Communication.    Begulation  that  the  diplomatic  servants  should  communicate 

in  English,  and  not  in  French,  Hammond  235,  236 Custom  of  Germany,  Spain,  8cc. 

to  conduct  the  correspondence  in  the  language  of  tlie  country,  French  having  long  since 

ceased  to  be  used  generally,  ib.  246-248.    320-324 Advantage  in  the  ministers  at 

foreign  courts  writing  the  despatches  to  such  courts  in  English,  and,  if  necessary,  append- 
ing translations  in  the  language  of  the  courts,  ib.  325-329. 

Explanation  that  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  would  a  minister  be  authorised 
to  accompany  an  official  note  by  a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 

resided,  Hammond  671 Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  English  language  by  the  English 

missions  abroad.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2276, 2277. 

Languages,  Knowledge  of     Special  steps  are  not  taken  in  regard  to  an  attach^  going  to 
Spain,  &c.,  understanding  the  language  of  that  couuiry  more  particularly,  Hammond 

249 The  more  languages  a  diplomatic  servant  knows,  the  better,  ib.  673 ^The 

more  complete  acquirement  of  the  language  of  the  country  must  be  made  after  joining 
the  mission,  ib.  675,  676. 

Reference  to  the  rule  as  to  the  language  in  which  young  men  serving  abroad  are  to  be 

•  examined  upon  the  second  occasion,  Lord  fFodehouse,  772,  773 Great  importance  of 

•  diplomatic  agents  being  conversant  with  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  accredited. 

Lord  Clarendon  967-972 Importance  of  an  increased  acquisition  of  languages  gene- 

raUy,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2272,  2273;  Rice  3108-3113. 

A  familiar  knowledge  of  French,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  other  European 
languages  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Mumbold  2362--2365 

-—Importance 
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Languages,  Knowledge  q/^— continued. 

-*- — Importance  ia  the  sekcttoa  of  ^ang  men  for  different  posts,  of  some  cognisance 
:    being  taken  of  their  reapecti.te  a.cquiaiuons  in  languages^  Rumbold  2366.  2369-2371--^ 

Comparative  efiBciency  of  the  diplomatic  servants  of  this  country  and  of  other  countries  in 

their  knovirledge  of  French^  Gcc,  Strachey  2703,  2704. 

Additional  language  besides  French,  in  which  candidates  are  required  to  pass,  Walrond 

2372-^875 Practico  as  to  the  languages  in  which  unpaid  attaches  are  examined 

before  promotion,  i&.  2967-2970. 

Circular  letter  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  14  March  1861,  with  reference  to  attaches 
aequiring  a  knowledge  of  tiie  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  App.  476. 
See  also  China,  Japan,  ^.        French  Language,        German  Language. 

Latin.    As  regards  the  Latin  examination,  an  ordinary  univeri^ity  degree  would  be  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  it,  Walrond  2876-2879. 

Leavb  of  Absence: 

1.  Begulations  as  to  Leave  of  Absence  and  Deduction  from  Salary. 

2.  £aj>ediency  of  Modification  of  the  Practice  of  Deduction. 

3.  Suggested  Limited  Leave  of  Absence  without  any  Deduction. 

4.  Importance  of  Ministers  and  Attaches  coming  to  England  occasionally. 

\.  Regulations  as  to  Leave  of  Absence  and  Deduction  from  Salary: 

Explanation  relative  to  the  regulations  as  to  deductions  from  salary  in  the  event  of  the 

absence  of  ministers,  &c.,  from  their  posts,  Hammond  337  et  seq. Regulations  as  to 

leave  of  absence  in  the  case  oF  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  and  paid  attaches*  ib. 

337,  338 Non-deduction,  unless  the  minister  is  absent  from   the  dominions  of  the 

Sovereign  to  whom  be  is  accredited ;  doubt  as  to  this  leading  to  absence  from  the  capital 

without  leaving  the  country,  ib.  390-396 Due  consideration  given  by  Secretaries  of 

State  to  the  subject  of  leave  of  absence  to  any  minister.  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUffe 

J687 Assimnation  by  witness  of  the  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  to  that 

in  the  Foreign  0£5ce,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  two  months  in  the  year.  Lord  John  Russell 
3477.  3478. 

Circular  letter  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  10  February  i860,  relative  to  the  want  of 
fixed  rules  in  the  case  of  leave  of  absence  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  service, 
App.  468,  469 Further  circular  on  tlie  same  subject,  dated  31  March  i860;  conces- 
sion granted  therein,  ib.  470. 

2.  Expediency  €f  Modification  of  the  Practice  of  Deduction: 
Approval  of  some  modification  of  the  practice  of  deduction  from  salary  in  the  event  of 

absence  on  leave  Hammond  339  et  seq. Question  considered  as  to  the  propriety  of 

placing  a  minister  on  half-salary  whenever  he  is  absent ;  modification  suggested,  ib.  340- 

354-  362-376 ^Tlie  deduction  should  be  on  a  graduated  scale  according  to  the  length 

of  absence,  ib.  354.  376 Twofold  ground  for  deduction  from  salary  when  a  minister  is 

absent,  ib.  377 Further  reference  to  the  propriety  of  a  modified  scale  of  deduction 

from  the  salary  of  an  absent  minister,  i&.  381. 

Approval  of  deduction  from  salary  after  a  certain  period  of  absence.  Lord  Wodehouse 

917-919.  927-931 -When  a  minister  b  absent  for  three  or  four  months,  there  might 

be  a  deduction  from  his  salary  as  additional  remuneration  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation 
who  acts  in  his  absence.  Lord  Clarendon  984,  1045-1048 ^Effect  of  the  former  regu- 
lations as  to  leave  of  absence  in  preventing  ministers  from  coming  home,  Elliot  1511- 
15  J  4. 

Heavy  pressure  «f  the  dednctton  fix>m  salary,  when  the  absence  is  only  for  a  short 

period,  iLord  Stratford  de  RedcUffe  1688 Non-objection  to  the  recent  change  in  regard 

to  the  leave  of  absence  of  attaches,  tc,  Stuart  1826 Probability  of  too  much  being 

still  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  ministers  when  absent  for  more  than  two  months 
yearly,  Lt^d  John  Russell  3482-3485. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  that  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  leave 
of  absence  to  ambassadors  and  ministers,  appear  to  press  upon  them  with  undue  severity, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  this 
subject.  Rep.  iii. 

3.  Suggested  Limited  Leave  of  Absence  without  any  Deduction : 

For «  limited  period,  such  as  a  fortnight,  a  minister  should  be  allowed  to  leare  his 

post  without  any  deduction  from  his  salary,  Hammond  354.  374 ^The  absence  of  a 

fortfiaght  without  deduction,  should  be  exclusive  of  the  time  occupied  in  coming  home 

and  returning,  ib.  381 Suggestions  as  10  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  certain  leave  of 

absence  to  mimsters^  Slc,  before  any  deduction  from  salary  commences.  Lord  Wode^ 
house  912-917.  926-931;  Sir  A.  Buchanan   1212-1214.  1253-1256;  Sir  J.  Crampton 

^47*  3  Y  2  I4i5-i4«6; 
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Leave  of  -Ib^B^CB— continued. 

3.  Suggested  Limited  Leave  of  Absence  without  any  Deduction — continued. 

1415-1425;  Lord  Malmesbury  1927.  1929;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2209-2214;  Lord 
Cowley  2500-2509. 

For  a  month's  leave  cf  absence  there  should  be  no  deduction  from  the  salary  of  the 

minister.  Lord  Clarendon  984-987.    1046 Fairness  in  the  ministers  abroad  having 

reasonable  leave  of  absence  without  any  deduction  from  their  salaries,  1048-1051 

Necessity  of  a  minister  when  absent,  keeping  up  his  establishment  expenditure.  Sir  A. 
Buchanan  1213.  1255,  1256. 

Hardship  of  the  deduction  from   salary  during   the  absence  of  a  minister.  Sir  J. 

Cramplon,  1408-1410 Advantage  of  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  every 

year  or  every  two  years,  according  to  the  distance  from  this  country,  Earle  2163 

Expediency  of  some  longer  leave  being  allowed  to  diplomatic  servants  than  to  Foreign 
OflSce  clerks.  Fane  3387,  3388. 

4.  Importance  of  Ministers  and  Attaches  coming  to  Ungland  occasionally  : 

Expediency  of  ministers  abroad  coming  home  occasionally;  difficulty  of  any  fixed 

rule    on    the    subject,    Hammond    351-354.    362-368 Considerable  advantage  in 

ministers  or  attaches  abroad  coming  occasionally  to  this  country,  Lord  Woddumse 
928.  931;  Lord  Clarendon  984;    Sir   6?.    U.   Seymour  2183;    Rumbold  2374,  ^375  J 

Lord  J.  Russell  3479-3481 Due  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  diplomatic 

servants  to  come  home  occasionally,  Stuart  1827. 

See  also  Charges  d*Affaires. 

Libraries  at  Missions.  Advantage  if  there  were  at  each  legation  a  library  comprising 
books  on  public  law  and  treaties,  Elliot  1617. 

Lisbon.  Reference  to  the  substitution  some  years  ago  of  a  mission  for  an  embassy  at 
Lisbon,  Hammond  11-14. 

Lococh,  Sidney.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  first  paid  attach^  at  St  Petersburg ;  has 

been  eight  years  in  the  service  3232-3234 Was  examined  for  the  paid  attacbeship, 

but  not  for  the   unpaid  attacii6ship,  3235,  3236 Severe  examination  required  in 

French,  3237,  3238.  3245-3248 Slight  value  attached   to  the  report  required  to  be 

drawn  up  for  the  examination,  3239-3242— —Inconvenience  of  the  second  examination, 
as  young  men  can  not  always  come  home  for  the  purpose  on  appointment ;  instance  in 
witness's  case,  3243,  3244.  3278,  3279. 

Opinion  that  the  second  examination  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  first  made  more 

strict,  3245 Suggestions  as  to  the  system  of  examination  desirable  in  lieu  of  the 

present  system^  3^45?  3^46 Little  advantage  derived  from  the  three  months'  probation 

in  the  Foreign  Oflice,  3245.  3256-3260 Reasons  for  preferring  the  present  system  of 

payment  to  payment  on  entering  the  service,  3249-3252 Great  expense  of  living  at 

St.  Petersburgh,  and  abroad  generally,  3252-3254 Inadequate  salary  of  the  British 

Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  3255. 

Disadvantage  on  the  whole  of  frequent  interchanges  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and 

Foreign  Office,  3261-3264 Relative  position  of  a  secretary  of  legation  and  a  paid 

attach^,  3265 Witness  does  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  an  alteration  of  the 

title  "attach^,"  3266,  3267 Boon  if  the  pension  were  allowed  to  date  from  the  period 

of  appointment  as  paid  attache,  3268,  3269 Convenience  of  the  system  of  Foreign 

Office  agency  3270-3273 Influence  which  the  agent  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  on 

behalf  of  tiie  attach^  for  whoui  he  act^,  3274-3277, 

Locomotion  Facilities.  Effect  of  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  upon  the  value  of 
diplomatic  agency ;  more  business  created  thereby.  Lord  Clarendon  953,  954. 1074,  1075. 

Lowtlier,  W.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Lowther,  in  communication  dated  Berlin,  7  December 
i860,  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  attaches,  jipp.  411,  412. 

Lyonsy  Lord.  Letter  from  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Washington,  28 
December  i860,  setting  forth  his  views  relative  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  country, 
and  the  amendments  required  therein,  App.  442-447. 


M. 

Madrid.     Substitution  several  years  ago  of  a  mission  instead  of  an  embassy  in  Spain;  con- 
sequent  reduction  of  salary,  Hammond  11-14. 
Insufficiency  of  witness's  salary  of  5,000  /.  a  year,  when  minister  in  Spain,  Lord 

Clarendon  1004.   1044 Seemingly  larger  expenditure  of  the  French  minister  than 

witness,  when  minister  there,  although  his  salary  was  larger  and  he  spent  it  all,  Sir  A. 
Buchanan^  Ii3i-ii33*  1180-1184.  1281. 
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Madrid — continued. 

Difficulty  as  regards  a  suitable  furnished  house  for  the  minister;  improvement  if 
Government  were  to  provide  a  house.  Sir  A.  ^iicAaita/y,  1141-1145. 1225*1241— — Office 

hours  of  the  attaches;  little  time  left  for  self-education,  ib.  1 149,  1 150.  1205-1209 

Principal  duty  of  the  attaches  at  the  mission ;  uncertain  hours  at  which  employed,  ib. 
1205-1209. 

Magerns,  Sir  Arthur  C  Communication  from  Sir  A.  Magenis,  dated  Lisbon,  13  January 
1861,  offering  suggestions  upon  the  constitu lion  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
this  country,  App.  401, 402. 

Maitlandf  John  Gorham.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 2818 Outline  of  the  requirements  from    candidates  ior  paid  and  unpaid 

attach^ships,  according  to  the  ret^ulaiions  laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1855  ;  2819. 

2867 Modification  by  Lord  Malmesbury  of  Lord  Clarendon's  regulations;  restoration 

of  the  latter  by  Lord  John  Russell,  2819.  2827,  2828.  2855 Number  of  candidates 

nominated,  certificated,  and  rejected  for  unpaid  attacheships  in  each  of  the  years, 
1856-60;  2820 Frequency  of  re-nomination,  2821-2825 Number  of  examina- 
tions, certificates,  and  rejections  for  paid  attacheships  in  each  year,  2825,  2826. 

Functions  exercised  respectively  by  witness  as  secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  by  the 
examiners  under  the  Commissioners,  and  by  ihe  Commissioners  themselves;  decision  in 
each  case  by  the  Com.mi.^sioners  after  inspection  of  the  papers,  2830-2839.  2850-2866 

-^—Evidence  required  that  the  limitof  ageis  from  18  to  25;  2840,  2841 Certificates 

required  as  to  the  health  of  candidates,  2842,  2843 Nature  of  the  certificates  required 

on  the  score  of  moral  character,  2844-2849. 

Moiety  Sir  A.  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Malet  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Fmnkfort,  29  December 
i860,  offering  sundry  suggestions  (or  the  better  organization  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  this  country,  App.  362-364. 

Malmesburj/y  the  Earl  of.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs  for  two  years,  1887,  1888 Security  taken  by  witness,  when  Foreign 

Secretary,  for  obtaining  the  services  of  competent  young  men  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 

1889-1891 Understanding  that  the  young  men  were  to  be  in  possession  of  private 

means,  1892 Desirableness  of  private   means,  even   with  a  salary,  1893,  1894 

Reasons  for  concluding  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  pay  the  young  men  on  first  appoint- 
ment or  afler  a  short  probationary  period,  1895-1897. 

Approval  of  the  examination  before  first  appointment,  1898,  1899 Arrangement 

made  by  witness  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  England  for  the  second 

examination  necessary  upon  promotion  to  paid  attacheships,  1900.  1903.  1978-1983 

Especial  importance  attached  to  a  familiar  knowledge  of  French,  1901,  1902 The 

age  for  entering  the  service  might  be  from  18  to  23  or  24,  1904-1906 Instances, 

during  witness^  administration,  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  having  been  sent  on  diplomatic 

missions,  1907 Limitations  under  which  advisable  to  carry  out  interchanges  between 

the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service,  1808-1912.  2005. 

Hardship  in  attaches  being  left  without  any  provision  when  their  posts  have  been 

abolished,  1913 Immense  rise  in  prices  adverted  to  as  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the 

salaries,  1914,  1915 Ministers  should  not  be  called  upon  to  spend  any  part  of  their 

private  fortune,  1916 For  special  missions,  men  willing  to  spend  out  of  their  fortunes 

have  generally  been  selected,  1917 Complaints  in  witness's  time  as  to  the  irregular 

payment  of  extraordinary  expenses,  1918 Practice  as  to  the  revision  of  extraordinaries 

before  payment,  1919-1922 There  is  no  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  paid 

at  once,  without  any  life  certificate,  1923-1925. 

Expediency  of  a  certain  leave  of  absence  being  allowed  without. any  deduction  from 

salary,  1927.  1929 Those  acting  for  absent  ministers  need  not  have  extra  pay,  2928 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  for  which  a  minister  should  stay  at  the 

same  mission,  1930 Exception  subject  to  which  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  ministers 

should  not  be  changed  upon  changes  of  Government,  1931-1933 Objection  to  any 

amalgamation  of  the  consular  with  the  Diplomatic  Service,  1934,  1935. 

Advantage  anticipated  from  the  appointment  permanently  of  a  clerk  at  each  mission  ; 

duties  and  position  to  be  filled  by  him,  1936-1941.  1992-1997 Approval  of  young 

men  being  specially  attached  to  the  missions  in  China,  Japan,  &c.,  and  being  well  paid, 

1942-1945 Undue  losses  sustained  by  consuls  in  China,  &c.,  by  the  exchanges, 

1945-1948— —Objeciiona  to  diminishing  the  number  of  missions  on  the  staff  in  the 
German  States,  1949-1956— —Increased  importance  of  diplomacy  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  1957,  1958  ■■  Few  complaints  from  travellers  as  to  the  want  of  facilities  for 
transacting  business  at  the  missions;  circular  issued  by  witness  on  this  point,  1959- 
1962. 

Less  necessity  for  private  fortunes  in  the  service  if  there  were  a  proper  system  of 
pensions,  1963-1965— —The  service  should  be  a  profession  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary 
of  Embassy,  1966,  1967  ■     The  commission  should  date  from  the  time  of  becoming  a 
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Malmesbury,  the  Earl  of.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

paid  attach^,  1967—- — There  shoald  be  an  anpaid  probatioiiaiy  period  of  one  year, 

Desides  the  three  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  igoS^  1976-1977 T^^^  period  of 

service  as  paid  attach^  must  still  be  indefinite,  1 969,  1970 Effect  of  reauiring  men  of 

fortune  as  ministers  to  limit  the  choice,  1971-1974— —Adrantage  in  attacn^s  not  bemg 

more  than  two  years  at  the  same  post^  1984,  1985 ^They  should  begin  at  the  smaller 

courts,  1986-1988. 

Approval  of  the  titles  of  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  1989 Advantage  if 

the  aggregate  number  of  attaches  were  limited,  1989-1991 A  degree  at  a  university 

should  exempt  from  examination,  except  as  regards  Freuch,  1998-2000.  2006 Doubt 

as  to  the  charg^  d'affaires  being  oUiged  to  incur  unusual  expenditure  during  the  absence 
of  the  minister  on  leave,  2000-2004 Furthw  qualifications  necessary  on  first  appoint- 
ment beyond  those  acquired  at  Eton  or  Hnrrow,  2006-2008— Probable  difficutQr  on 
tlie  score  of  French  in  the  event  of  interchanges  between  the  two  serviceB,  2010-2012 
Great  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps  whilst  witness  was  in  office,  2013. 

[Second  Examination.] — Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  change  made  by  witness 
in  the  system  of  payment  of  Queen's  messengers ;  denial  that  they  were  harshly  or 

unjustly  treated,  .3508-3513 {Lord  John  Russell.)    Kecent  alteration  by  witness  in 

the  mode   and    rate  ot   payment  of   the    foreign    messengers,    3514-^17 {Lord 

Mdlmesbury.)    Explanation  that  during  witness's  tenure  of  office  he  appointed  only  so 
many  onpwl  attacn^  as  the  service  actually  required,  3518,  3519. 

Michel^  Mr.  Payment  of  a  special  salary  to  Mr.  Michel,  as  translator  at  St  Petersburgh, 
though  ranking  only  as  an  unpaid  attach^,  Hammond  2810. 

Milbatthe,  Sir  J.  Views  of  Sir  J.  Milbanke  in  regard  to  the  present  organisation  of  the 
Diplomatic  Servioe,  ^pp»  324,  325. 

Military  Attaches.  Becent  employment  of  military  attach^ ;  rank  which  they  would 
probably  take,  Hamm&hd^  87-93 There  are  only  two,  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  ib.  89. 

Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  the  military  attaches,  as  at  Paris  and  Berlin ;  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  an  enlarged  system  of  military  attaches.  Lord  John  Russett, 

3425-3434.  3505-3507 Statement  of  ilu»  rank  of  the  military  attach^  342ti.  3461- 

3464 Mode  of  payment  of  the  military  attaches,  ib.  3505. 

Military  Correspondence.  Copy  of  Colonel  Cadogan's  Report  to  Lord  J.  Bussell,  dated 
Turin,  13  May  i860,  relative  to  the  subject  of  foreign  military  correspondence,  App.  495- 
497. 

Missions.     See  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Mitford,  Percy.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  unpaid  nttach^  at  Brussels;  has  been  in 

the  service  since  the  isi  November  1857  5  3^97""3*99 Advantages  to  be  derived  from 

a  regular  amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office;  large  changes 

necessary,  3200-3208 Improvement  if  the  attaches  all  received  a  fixed  salary  after  a 

fixed  probationary  period,  3209-3211 Defective  character  of  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation as  not  sufficiently  teMing  a  man's  powers,  3212,  3213 Inadequate  test  of 

French  by  the  examinations,  3214-3220 A  proper  scale  of  pensions  should  be  made 

applicable  from  the  time  of  entering  th«  service,  3221. 

Greater  efficiency  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  than  of  the  foreign  Diplomatic 

Service,  3222 Natural  disinclination  of  some  attaches  to  go  much  into  society,  unless 

they  have  Bved  mnch  on  the  Cont'ment,  3223-3229 Slight  importance  attached  to  a 

university  education  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  the  service,  3228,  3229 Importance  of  a 

knowledge  of  municipal  and  international  law,  3229,  3230 Opinion  that  the  attaches 

ahouki  be  paid  fixed  salaries  according  to  rank,  and  wiUiout  reference  to  the  court  where 
they  are,  3230,  3231, 

Moral  Character.  Nature  of  the  certificates  required  from  the  candidates  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  on  the  score  of  moral  character,  Maitland  2844-2849. 

Munich.     Expediency  of  retaining  the  mission  at  Munich,  Lord  Wodehouse  829. 
See  also  German  Missions. 

Murray^  C.  A.  Suggestions  by  Mr,  Murray,  in  letter  dated  Dresden,  January  1861,  rela- 
tive to  the  system.of  leave  of  absence.  Sec.,  App.  421,  422. 

N. 

Napier,  Lord.  Communication  from  Lord  Napier,  dated  The  Hague,  24  December  i860, 
setting  forth  in  detail  his  views  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  this  country,  and  ofiering  sundry  suggestions  for  its  amendment,  App.  390- 

398. 
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Naples.    Abolition  of  the  post  recently  held  by  witness  at  Naples ;  he  and  all  the  members 
of  the  legation  being  dismissed^  and  their  salaries  subsequendy  stopped,  Elliot  \^&\- 

1466 -Witness  was  paid  up  to  about  six  weeks  after  the  King  left  Gaeta,  ib.  1463. 

'i625-> Hardship  in  witness  having  been  suddenly  deprived  of  a  salary  wkhoat  beings 

placed  ona  pension,  ib^  1466-1469.  1566— — -Arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  archires 
at  Naples,  ib.  1497.  1674-1576. 

Amount  of  staff  of  the  mission  at  Naples;  services  of  a  paid  clerk  adverted  to»  EUiot 

1663-1657 Knowledge  of  Italian  possessed  at  the  mission,  ib.  1558-1561 Question 

whether  employment  could  not  be  found  at  the  Foreign  Office,  or  at  missions  abroad,  for 
,    the  staff  of  the  mission;  employment  of  one  member  at  the  Foreign  Office,  ib.  1562- 

,     1566 Considerable  k)8S  to  witness  in  having  to  ^  rid  of  his  house  and  furniturey  ib. 

1568-1573 ^Witness  cannot  speak  10  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  salary  at 

Naples,  ib.  1604,  1605. 

Statement  as  to  witness  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Naples,  being  now  deptived 

of  employment  and  salary,  Stuart  1812-1818 Extent  of  loss  to  witness  with  regard 

•     U>  his  apartments  and  furniture  at  Napks,  through  the  abolition  of  his  post,  ift.  1842- 
185a, 

Netherlands.    Communication  firom  Lord  Napier  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  The  Harae, 
24  December  i860,  with  reference  to  the   Diplomatic  Service  of  the  Netherlands,  App. 

390,  391 Documents  furnished  by  the  Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  containing 

detailed  information  as  to  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  service,  iJ.  398-400 List  of 

the  members  of  the  service,  together  with  a  return  of  the  salaries,  ib.  400. 


O. 

Open  Competition.  Open  competition  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  out  of  iiie  question, 
Hammond  259,  260— ^Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  being 
open  to  public  competition.  Lord  Wodehouse  710;  £oTd  Clarendon  1107,  1108;  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1296,  1297  ;  Rice  3164 Obstacle  to  a  system  of  open  competition,  with  a 

veto  in  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  doubt  as  to  a  class  being  thus  obtained  who  would  enter 
more  into  society  abroad,  and  be  otherwise  well  suited  for  diplomatic  business,  Lord 

Wodehouse  774-782 Open   competition  would  not  ensure  the   qualifications  most 

desirable  for  the  service,  Fane  3291-3293. 

Suggestion  whether  open  competition  with  certain  modifications  may  not  be  the  most 
•     desirable  plan  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  Walrond  2906.  2930-2934. 

See  also  Competitive  Examinations.     Examinations.       Qualifications  for  the  Service. 

Oriental  Attaches.  Explanation  relative  to  four  young  men  sent  to  Constantinople,  at 
witness's  suggestion,  to  be  brought  up  as  Oriental  attaches;  failure  of  the  scheme, 
Hammond  151-158 Circumstance  of  the  universities  having  been  applied  to,  previ- 
ously to  the  examinations*  to  nominate  two  sttident  attaches  for  Constantinople,  ib.  216, 

217 Advantage  of  having  power  to  give  Oriental  appointments  without  an  examination, 

ib.  282. 

Suggestions  with  reference  to    Englishmen,  resident  for  a  time  in  Turkey,  being 
appointed  Oriental  attaches  or  dragomans.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffei  675-1678.  1701, 

1702 ^Various  modes  of  employment  of  the  Oriental  attach^  sent  from  this  country, 

ib.  1713-1721. 

Opinion  that  Englishmen  may  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  be  employed  as  inter- 
preters in  the  Levant;  difficulties  in  the  way,  Lord  John  Russell  3421-3424.  3458-3460. 
See  also  Constantinople. 

Orthography.  Corrections  generally  of  the  spelling  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  servants^ 
Hammond  233, 

Outfit  of  Ministers,  ^.     Reference  to  the  regulations  as  to  outfit  of  ministers  on  change  of 

post.  Lord  Wodehouse  911 Fairness  of  the  outfit  and  expenses  of  the  miniiter  in 

reaching  his  post  being  allowed  for  by  the  public,  ib.  923, 924 Inacbquacy  generally 

of  the  ten  days'  salary  allowed  for  outfit.  Lord  Clarendon  1053 Regulations  as  to  the 

allowance  for  outfit  on  first  appointment  and  on  removal ;  insufficiency  of  the  allowance. 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  1267-1271,  1291 Inadeqittcy  of  the  outfit  allowance  to  witness 

on  going  to  Rio,  Stuart  1884-1886. 

Neither  as  paid  nor  unpaid  attach^  did  witness  receive  any  outfit,  Rumbold  2425-. 
2427. 
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P. 

Paaei  A.    Suggestions  for  an  Amendment  of  the  service  in  different  ways,  as  furnished  by 
Mr.  Paget  in  letter  dated,  Copenhagen,  28  December  i860,  App.  338-340. 

Paid  Attaches.     See  AttaehSs. 

Paris: 

Exceptional  occasions  only  on  which  attaches  in  Paris  are  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday, 

Hammond  305-308 At  the  Paris  embassy  there  are  no  clerks  for  the  diplomatic  work, 

ib.  446 Somewhat  larger  salary  necessary  for  the  ambassador  at  Paris  than  at  St, 

Petersburgh,  Lord  Wodehouse  797, 798 Inexpediency  of  any  attempt  to  do  without 

an  ambassador  of  high  rank  at  Paris,  Lord  Clarendon  1057-1064 Lower  salary  now 

of  the  ambassador  than  previously  to  1830,   Sir  J.   Crampton  1363-1368 Doubt 

whether  the  salary  is  suflScient,  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedeliffe  1664.  1761-1765. 
1758-1760. 

Great  opportunities  at  the  Paris  embassy  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Diplomatic 

Service,  JSarle  2018 Large  and  varied  amount  of  work  at  the  embassy,  ib.  2018-2029 

— -Great  pressure  occasionally  upon  the  staff  at  Paris ;  hard  work  on  Sunday,  much  of 
which  might  have  been  done  on  other  days,  ib.  2021-2032.  2044,  2045.    2067,2068. 

2093-2097.  2134,  2135.  2140-2143 Much  of  the  work  at  the  embassy  might  be 

perlormed   by  clerks ;   appointment   of  Mr.  Atiee  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  2030-2032. 

2062-2066 Explanation  as  to  the  attaches  not  going  much  into  society ;  any  want  of 

fluency  in  speaking  French  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  ib.  2044-2050. 

Adequacy  of  the  staff  for  the  work  of  the  embassy ;  explanation  hereon  as  to  work 
being  done  on  Sunday,  though  not  so  much  as  on  other  days.  Lord  Cowley  2492-2499. 
2546-2550 Statement  showing  ihat  witness's  salary  has  been  far  short  of  his  expen- 
diture, ib.  2510, 251 1 Practice  as  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses  at  Paris  ; 

improved  arrangement  recently,  ib.  2523-2531 Duties   performed  by   the  librarian 

attached  to  the  embassy ;  advantages  of  the  appointment,  ib.  2532-2535 Obstacle  to 

the  attaches  at  Pans  being  introduced  by  the  ambassador  into  society ;  practice  as  to 
their  going  into  society,  lA,  2551-2553. 

Necessarily  limited  hospitality  which  witness  can  extend  to  the  English  at  Paris,  Lord 

Cowley  2561-2563 Inadequacy  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  about  two  years  ago 

lor  the  repair,  &c.  of  the  embassy  house,  »6.  2568-2573.  2626,  2627 Duties  and  salary 

of  the  chaplain,  ib.  2577-2580 Explanation  as  to  the  chapel  attached  to  the  embassy 

house,  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  carried  out;  undue  functions  thrown  upon  th^ 

Board  of  Works  in  the  matter,  ii.  2588-2612.  2626-2631 Necessity  for  the  provision 

by  witness  of  ornamental  furniture,  &c.,  at  Paris,  ih.  2613-2620.  2626,  2627.  2632- 
2635. 

Large  rent  necessary  in  order  to  hire  a  house,  such  as  that  occupied  by  witness,  Lord 

Cowl^  2638,  2639 House  of  witness  in  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  Paris; 

expense  on  this  score,  li.  2640,  2641 Inabihty  of  witness  to  go  much  into  society  on 

account  of  the  late  hours  and  his  want  of  time,  ib.  2643 Circumstance  of  witness  not 

receiving  anything  towards  the  expense  of  great  public  entertainments;  exception  to  this 

rule,iA.  2647-2651 Adequacy  of  the  allowance  for  extraordinary  expenses  at  Paris, 

ib.  2669,  2670. 

The  state  of  the  embassy  house  at  Paris  has  nat  been  brought  officially  to  witness's 
knowledge,  or  he  would  probably  at  once  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Works  on  the 

subject,  fi^ani/»/iO£{  280 1-2805 Inadequate  pay  of  the  Ambassador  at  P^tis,  Lord  John 

Russell  3467, 3487, 3488.  3490-3492. 

Arrangement,  as  laid  down  in  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Lord  Cowley,  dated  19 
February  1861,  relative  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  being  dmwn  for  monthly,  App. 
476. 

See  also  AtUe^  Mr. 
Payment  of  Salaries.    Explanation  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  diplomatic 
salaries;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  jEtemiwond  536-539—— 
Obstacle  to  the  payment  of  minister's  salaries  abroad  by  the  1  reasury,  ib.  622,  623. 

Good  foundation  for  the  complaint  that  the  diplomatic  salaries  are  not  punctually  paid. 

Lord  Wodehouse  8S*j,  888 Causes  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  ministers'  salaries; 

convenience  if  paid  monthly,  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  1158-1161 Probable  delay  in  the 

payment  of  salaries  on  account  of  the  life  certificate  required,  Elliott  1524-1527. 

Much  greater  regularity  of  payments  than  formerly,  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUffe  1661. 

1689 Salaries  are  now  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  ib.  1689— -There  seems  to  be  no 

proper  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  paid  more  promptly,  S^i/ar/ 1878-1881; 
Lord  Malmesbnry  1923-1925;  Lord  Cowley  2521,  2522.  2524. 
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Payment  of  AiZoriet— continaed • 

Explanatory  statement  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  delay  through  the  requirement  of  a  life  certificate.  Sic, 

Hammond  2760-2775 Promise  recently  given  by  the  Treasury  that  no  unnecessary 

delay  should  occur  on  the  score  of  the  pay  list  passing  through  their  hands,  ib.  2760. 

Explanation  as  to  the  practice  of  requiring  a  life  certificate  before  the  payment  of 
diplomatic  salaries ;  slight  delay  necest^arily  involved  thereby;  objections  to  dispensing 

with  this  requirement,   Conyngham  4999-3005,  3028-3032.  3045-3049- Any  delay 

before  the  diplomatic  servant  receives  his  salary  is  no  benefit  to  the  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
OflSce,  who  as  his  agent,  receives  the  money,  tft.  3006-3013. 

See  also  Extraordinary  Expenses  of  Missions. 
Peace.    Increased  importance  of  diplomacy  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Lord  Malmesbury 
1967>  1958. 

1.  Regulations  and  Conditions  under  which  hitherto  granted. 

2.  Hardships  under  the  present  system  requiring  amendment. 
8.  Suggested  application  of  the  VivU  Service  system  generallj/. 

4.  Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  applicatiim  of  the  Superannuation  Act. 

ft.  Recommended  date  of  the  Pension  from  an  earlier  period;  how  to  be  effected. 

6.  Particulars  of  existing  Pensions  to  retired  Diplomatic  Servants. 

1.  Regulations  and  Conditions  under  which  hitherto  granted: 

Limitations  and  conditions  under  which  diplomatic  pensions  have  been  granted  under 
three  difFereiit  Acts  since  1782,  Hammond  624-626— Regulations  in  1832  under  ihe  Act 
t2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  1 1 6,  as  to  the  different  rates  of  pensions,  and  the  conditions  under  which 

to  he  granted  ;  these  still  prevail,  ib.  626.  657-4)59 Restriction  that  there  must  be 

fifteen  years,  including  ten  years  actual  iiervice,  from  the  date  of  the  first  coi^mission, 

ib.  626^ Expediency  of  altering  the  present  classification,  under  which  a  pension  of 

700  /.  might  be  given  when  the  salary  has  been  of  a  less  amount,  ib.  626.  648-653. 
668,  669. 

Statement  as  to  diplomatic  officers  not  being  allowed  to  count  lor  a  pension  any  portion 
of  their  time  sj/cnt  in  the  consular  service,  or  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Hammond  636-639 

^Vt  ry  liberal  scale  of  pensions  in  the  service,  ib.  648-652— Explanation  as  to  a 

pension  of  350/.,  subsequently  increased  to  700 /.,  having  once  been  eranted,  ib.  2710 

Statement  us  to  pensions  not  having  been  granted  to  persons  who  had  held  high 

offices,  because  they  could  not  allege  want  of  means,  ib.  2717-2722. 

Further  expression  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  at  present  calculated 
upon  a  very  liberal  stiile ;  urounds  for  this  conclusion,  i/nwmowrf  2723-2731 State- 
ment as  to  there  being  n  limitation  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  amount  expended  in 
pensions,  salaries.  Sec;  eiiect  thereof  as  regards  the  amount  to  be  given  in  pensions,  ib. 
2732-2744 Statement  as  to  services  on  special  missions  not  counting  towards  a  pen- 
sion, ib.  2755-2759. 

2.  Hardships  under  the  present  System  requiring  Amendment : 

Grievance  in  attaches  not  being  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  time  of  their  receiving 

salaries,  Hammond  22.  85,  86 ^Within  the  last  few  years  only  has  witness  become 

entitled  to  a  pension;  he  entered  the  service  in  1825,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1116— -An 
amendment  of  the  systfm  is  required,  16.  i  j  1 7,  1 1 1 8— —Anomalies  requiring  removal  in 

regard  to  the  pension  regulations.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1323,  1324 Services  of  witness  as 

precis  writer  at  the  F<«rei)i:n  Office,  and  also  an  a  paid  attach^  adverted  to  as  not  counting 

towards  a  pension,  Ellis  1470-1476 Hardship  m  the  pensions  not  counting  from  the 

time  of  appointment  as  paid  attach^,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2199. 

3.  Suggested  Application  of  the  Civil  Service  System  generally  : 

Expediency  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  placing  diplomatic  servants  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  rest  of  the  civil  service  in  re«:ard  to  pensions.  Lord  Wodehouse  855-857 Diplo- 
matic servants  should  be  placed  on  ihe  same  footing  as  other  civil  servants  in  regard  to 
superannuation,  Lord  Clarendon  974-979. 

4.  Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  application  of  the  Superannuation  Act: 

Reasons  for  the  diplomatic  pensions  being  paid  out  ot*  a  separate  fund,  and  not  like 
other  supernnnuation  allowances;  obstacles  to  their  being  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  Trea- 
sury, Hammond  630-fS35-^^-'Condinons  of  the  Superannuation  Act  adverted  to  as 
sho\i^ing  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  circumst^inces  of  the  diplomatic  service;  injury 
to  the  public  and  to  individuals  if  it  were  applied  to  the  service,  ib.  2711  et  seq. 

Considerable  increase  of  expense  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  according  to  the 

Superai^nuation  Act,  from  earlier  dates;  mstances  in  illustration,  Hammond  2'j22,  2723 
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4.  Ortmnds  for  Olyealing  to  tie  AppUcatimt  of  the  SwpermnmuUion  j1c<— •coiitibued. 

— — IiMtances  where  the  pensioss  would  be  less  than  at  present  if  ihe  recipients  had 
been  under  the  Supernnn nation  Act,  Hammond  2723. 

Witness  has  calculated  that  there  would  be  a  very  large  increase  of  expenditure  if  tke 
diplomatic  pensions  were  based  upon  the  Superannuation  Act,  Conynghm,  2988,  2989. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  pension  to  which  persons  now  in  active  employment 
would  be  entitled  if  pensioned  under  the  Superannuation  A ct^  as  compared  with  what  can 
now  be  granted  on  the  diplomatic  fund,  assuming  in  both  ca§es  uninterrupted  service, 
arranged  in  order  of  classes  and  seniority  of  service,  App.  488-490 Similar  compara- 
tive statement  in  the  case  of  pensions  now  in  operation,  ih.  491* 

6.  Recommended  Date  of  the  Tension  from  an  earlier  period  ;  how  to  he  effected:    ^ 

Suugestion  that  attach^:*  be  called  second  or  third  secretaries,  under  a  commission  from 
the  Crown,  and  that  their  time  should  count  for  a  pension  from  the  date  of  receiTiag  tlie 
commission ;  this  may  be  done  without  any  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Pariiament,  Hammond 

20-25. 8,5,  86. 626, 627, 644. 659-670 Lower  scale  of  pensi<ms  desirable  in  the  event  of 

their  being  granted  at  an  earlier  period  than  at  present,  ij.  626 Approval  of  its  being 

enacted  that  the  time  of  a  diplomatic  servant  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  count  towards 

a  peiision;  difficulty  in  the  matter,  ii..  640-643 Objection  to  giving  a  commission  to 

an  unpaid  attach^  or  to  bis  reckoimig  bis  time  for  a  pension  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, lb.  645-656. 

Propriety  of  the  pensions  dating  from  the  period  of  the  commission  as  third  secretaries, 

Jjard  Wodehouse  849-851 Improvement  if,  alter  a  year's  probation,  attaches  were 

placed  on  a  salary,  and  counted  towards  a  pension.  Lord  Clarendon  979-983 — ^ — ^Advan- 
tage of  c^ntnntssions  being  |;iven  earlier  in  the  career  with  a  view  to  a  modification  of  the 
fiystem  of  pensbns,  Lord  Clarettdon  1068-1073 ;  Lord  John  Russell  3446-3448. 

Fair»eas  in  attaches  comrting  their  time  for  a  pension  from  the  period  of  entering  the 
service ;  objectbns,  however,  to  a^^similating  the  system  of  pensions  to  that  in  tbe  civil 

service,  Elliot  1633-1643 Advantage  in  calling  attach^*  secretaries,  and  in  dating 

their  pensions  from  that  period,  Stuart  1809-1811 ;  Fane  3385.  3387 Removal  of  a 

great  hardship  if  the  pension  were  to  count  from  tbe  time  of  first  appointment,  Rumbold 
2388,  2389. 

ReKef  of  the  present  hardship  in  regard  to  pensions  if  the  attache  received  commit- 

sions  as  second  and  third  secretaries,  J?£rmma7u2  2714-2716 Doubt  as  to  any  large 

increase  of  the  amount  required  for  pensions  in  the  semce  if  unpaid  attaches  at  once 
received  a  commission,  Conyngham  3018-3020.  3050-3053. 

Cheek  upon  an  undue  increase  of  charge  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  from  the 

period  of  appointment  as  second  secretary,  JSice  3135 A  proper  scale  of  penstons 

should  be  made  applicable  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  Mitford  3221 Boon 

if  the  pension  were  allowed  to  date  from  the  period  of  appointment  as  paid  attachiS^ 
Lococh  3268,  3269. 

Recommendation,  by  the  Committee,  that  after  a  period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  the 
attach6  be  nominated  secietary,  and  that  a  commission  be  then  issued  so  as  to  give  him 
a  claim  to  calculate  his  pension  from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  as  secretary. 
Rep.  iii. 

6.  Particulars  of  existing  Pensions  to  retired  Diplamatic  Servants: 

List  of  persons  receiving  diplomatic  pensions,  showing  the  amount  in  each  case,  the 
length  of  service,  &c.,  jlpp.  491. 

Permanent  Officers  at  Missions.     Circumstance  of  there  being  no  person  at  the  foreign 

missions  who  is  permanently  located  there,  Lord  Clarendon  1091-1094 Doubt  a^  to 

the  advantage  on  the  whole  of  a  permanent  officer,  or  chancelier  at  each  mission  ;  prac- 
tice hereon  at  Rio,  Stuart  1863-1869 Evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  event  of 

petnmnent  officers  or  chancelitrs  being  attached   to  the  missions,  Sir  O,  tf.  Seymour 

2202-2304.  2320-2322 Obstacle  to  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  officer  or  chaii- 

celier  at  missions  abroad.  Fane  3349-3351. 

Advantage  anticipated  from  the  appointment  permanently  of  a  clerk  at  each  mission ; 

duties  and  position  to  be  filled  by  him,  Lord  Malmesbury  1936-'1941.  ^992-1 997 

Approval  of  a  permanent  otficer  at  the  large  missions;  obstacles  to  his  performing  notarial 
or  consular  duties.  Lord  Cowley  2534-2538.  , 

Persia.     Reference  to  the  two  senior  paici  attaches  as  being  in  Persia;  peculiarity  iii  th«r 
appointment,  JBTammond  50.  149,  150. 

Fisaniy  Count.     Explanation  as  to  Count  Pisani  having  been  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the 
chancery  at  Constantinople,  Hammond  57-59. 

Position  and  functions  assiirned  to  Count  Pisani,  in  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  dated  6  December  i860,  App.  472,  473. 
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Political  Patronage,  Slight  extent  to  which  poh'ticaJ  pi^tronage  m  unduly  exercised  in 
promotionH,  or  in  selections  for  the  more  desirable  missions,  tJarle  2113-2117.  2127 
Limited  faTOuricism  now  exercised  in  regard  to  promotions,  Strachey  2699. 

Postage.  The  public  pays  the  postage  of  the  ministers,  abroad^  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
2936. 

Private  Correstpondence.  Importance  of  private  communication  between  the  minister 
abroad  and  the  Secretary  of  State;  expe<liency,  however,  of  limiting  this  practice.  Lord 

Wodchouse  897-902 Gieat  advantage  without  any  disadvantage,  of  ihe  system  of 

private  communications  between  the  ministers  n broad  and   the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 

Clarendon  988-99-2 Advantage  resulting  from  private  correspondence  between  the 

Se<retary  of  State  and  the  miui8ier&,  \t  kept  within  proper  limits,  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 

•     cliffe  1772,  1773.  1778 Practice,  in  witness's  experience,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 

private  corre-ipondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  G.  H.  iScymotir  2344-2350 

Approval  of  the  practice  of  private  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State;  absence 

of  inconvenience  through  this  system,  Lord  Cowley  2660-26^5 The  practice  of  private 

diplomatic  coi  respond ence  is  a  necessary  one.  Lord  John  Russell  3499. 

Private  Means  {Diplomatic  Servants)-  Necessity  of  young  men  who  enter  the  service 
having  independent  fortunes,  Hammond  34.  45.  130-137;  Lord  Wodehou&e  711,  712; 
Sir  A,  Buchanan  1224.   1278;  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1727,  1728;  Lord  Malmes- 

bury  1892-1894 Understanding  by  witness,  that  the  young  men  appointed  by  kim, 

were  to  be  in  possession  of  private  meaDS,  Lord  Malmesoury  1892 Desirableaeas  of 

private  means  even  with  a  salary,  ib.  1893,  1894 Les&  necessity  for  private  fortunes 

m  the  service,  if  thtre  we  e  a  proper  system  of  peusions,  ib.  1963-1 9H5 EflTect  of 

requiring  men  of  iortuiie  as  ministers  to  limit  the  choice,. yj.  1971-1974 Necessity  of 

peisons  of  independent  fortune  as  ambassadors,  Lord  Cowley  2512-2514. 

Prwate  Secretaries  to  Ministers.  Non-allowance  out  of  the  public  funds  of  any  salary  for 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  a  diplomatic  minister;  objection  to  a  salary  being  attached 
to  the  office,  and  to  the  private  secretary  being  part  of  ihe  estabiisbraetit,  Hammond's^. 

67-75 Piopriety  of  ihe  private  secn^tary  oif  the  ambassiidor  not  having  any  place  in 

the  embassy,  and  being  identified  only  wiih  the  ambassador  who  appoints  him,  ib.  139** 
144. 

Ministers  should  be  authorised  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  private  secretary ;  for 
which  a  small  additional  salary  should  be  allowed.  Lord  Wodehouse  722-728 Advan- 
tage of  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  being  a  member  of  the  mission,  and  selected 

from  one  of  the  attaches,  iord  Clarendon  11 00-1 106 Objection  to  an  attach^  being 

appointed  private  secretary  to  the  minister.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1386-1390 — -Doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  any  change  with  respect  to  the  private  secretary  of  the  mioister  being  a 
member  of  Uie  mission,  Elliot  1506^1510* 

Approval  of  the  minister  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  namae  of  any  attach^  for 
appointment  as  private  serreiary,  there  beino^  a  small  increase  of  pay  to  such  attach^.  Lord 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1698, 1699 Rtquirenoent  of  a  private  secretary  at  lai^e  missions, 

Stuart  1 862 Objeodtion  to  persons  out  of  the  missions  being  appmnted  private  secre- 
taries to  the  ministers,  Sir  G.  ti.  Seymour  3296-2300 Payment  by  witness  of  his  private 

secretary  at  Paris,  Lord  Cowley  2539 Propriety  of  the  ambassador  having  a  dlioice  in 

the  appointment  of  his  private  secretary,  if  he  pays  the  salary  himself,  ib.  2540-2543. 

Probation.     Probation  of  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  an  attach^  enters  upon 

his  duties,  Hammond  179 Objection  to   more  than  three  months  as  the  period  of 

preliminary  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Wodehouse  694,  695.  937 Probation 

formeriy  m  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointment, 
Lerd  Clarendon  957. 

There  should  be  an  unpaid  probationary  period  of  one  year,  besides  the  three  months 

at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesburu  1968.    1975-1977 Advantaoje  of  a  longer 

training  of  diplomitij  servants  in  the   Foreign  Office,  JSir   G.  H.  iSfyiiwiir  2182 

Approval  of  attaches  spending  a  certain  portion  of  time  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Rumbold 
2374-  2376,  2377- 

Suggested  system  of  reports  by  heads  of  missions  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
attaches,  who  should  up  to  the  time  of  such  reports  be  only  temporary  officers,  or  on 
probation,  Strachey  2693-2695. 

Advantage  if  attaches  first  served  for  two  years  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  difficulty  in  the 

way.  Rice  3099-3101 Little  advantage  derived  from  the  three  months'  probation  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  Looock  3245.  3256-3260 Approval  of  the  junior  members  of  the 

service  hpending  a  longer  time  111  the  Foreign  Office,  Fane  3352. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  attacfaeship  shall  for  the  future  be 
regarded  as  a  probationary  period  of  four  year»  at  the  most,  six  months  of  whieh  shall  be 
spent  in  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Mep.  iii. 
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Profeaion  or  Career.  Preclice  of  late  years  to  look  upon  attaches  as  having  much  more  of 
an  official  and  permanent  charHcter  than  was  formerly  the  case ;  the  service  has  in  fact 
become  more  of  a  profession,  Hammond  29-33.  1 1 1 ,  11 «— Doubt  whether  we  have  not 
gone  too  far  in  making  the  diplomatic  service  a  profession,  ib.  282,  283. 

Tenilency  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  late  years  to  assume  more  of  a  professional 

charac-ter  than  formerly ;  cause*  of  this^  Txtrd  Wodehauu  688-690 Doubt  as  to  many 

younsj  iTicn  entering  the  J»ervice  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  ib.  729-731 

Tendency  of  late  years  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  assume  more  the  character  of  a  career 
or  profession,  Lord  Clarendon  951,  952;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1318;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
2184. 

The  service  should  be  treated  as  a  profession  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy. 
Lord  Clarendon  1024-1026;  Lord  Malmesbyry    1966,  1967;  Earle  2110-2112.  2128. 

Doubt  as  to  the  service  having  formerly  been  looked  upon  less  as  a  career,  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1 120,  1 121 The  service  has  now  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  profession, 

which  it  did  not  formerly  have.  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  1658. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  within   witness's  experience  for  young  men  to  enter  the 

service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it.  Lord  Cotoley  2452 Respects  in  which  the 

diplomatic  service  is  now  more  regarded  as  a  regular  career  than  it  used  to  be,  Fane  3283, 
3284.  3373- 

Promotion.    The  senior  paid  attach^  was  appointed  in  1848,  and  the  senior  unpaid  attach^ 

in  1855,  Hammond  49,  50 Opinion  that  those  entering  the  service  do  not  as  a  rule 

remain  too  long  in  a  junior  position,  Lord  Wotlehouse  691. 

Course  pursued  by  witness  when  foreign  secretary  in  regaid  to  promotion;  information 

upon  which  he  acted,  JA)rd  Clarendon  958-960 Ample  means  of  the  Secretary  of 

State  for  testing  the  fitness  of  any  minister  for  a  particular  appointment,  tft.  961,  962 
Approval  of  the  diplomatic  service  being  treated  as  a  profession  up  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  of  embassy.  Lord  Clarendon  1024-1026 ;  Lord  Malmesbury  1966, 1967 

^The  opinion  of  the  minister  under  whom  an  attache  has  served  should  be  sufficient 

in  regard  to  promotion,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1289, 1290. 

Cause  of  the  faster  promotion  formerly  in  the  service,  Elliot  1611.  1637— ^The  period 

of  service  as  paid  attach^  must  still  be  indefinite.  Lord  Malmesbury  1969,  1970 

Advantage  formerly  on  tiie  score  of  promotion  in  persons  entering  the  service  wittiout  in- 
tending to  continue  in  it,  Earle  2058-2061 Approval  of  the  diplomatic  service  being 

treated  as  a  profession  up  the  post  of  secretary  of  embassy,  hut  not  for  the  higher 
appointments,  t6.  2110-2112.  2128 Objection  to  the  heads  of  missions  recommend- 
ing for  promotion,  ii.  2126. 

Faster  promotion  in  former  years  through  young  men  entering  the  service  without  in- 
tending to  continue  in  it,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2188,  2189 Non-consultaticmof  the  views 

of  the  minister  before  the  promotion  of  any  attache  who  has  been  in  his  service;  sug- 
gested check  hereon  through  means  of  a  system  of  ref)oris.  Lord  Cowlei/  2458-2463 

Irregulur  practice  formerly  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches  ;  improvement 
introduced  by  Lord  Ciaiendon  in  1852,  ^^racAf^  2698 — — Appioval  of  the  principle  of 
promotion  by  i^eniority  being  generally  followed  as  at  present.  Fane  3318-3321. 

Information  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  in  cases  of  promotion  ;  due  atten- 
paid  to  the  principle  of  seuiority,  Lord  John  Russell  3406.  3412-3419. 

See  also  Fixed  Number  of  Attaches.         Political  Patronage.         Profession  or  Career. 

Prussia.    Memorandum,  as  furnished  to  Lord  Bloomfield  by  Baron  Schleinitz,  respecting 

the  organization  of  t\\e  Prussian  diplomatic  service,  ilp;?,  403-407 Budget  for  the 

Prussian  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  for  the  year  1 860,  ib.  407 Budget  for  me  Prussian 

diplomatic  corps  for  the  year  i860,  ib.  408,  409 AUo  for  the  consulates  general,  and 

consulates  for  the  same  year  ib.  410. 

Public  Competition.    See  Open  Competition. 

Publication  of  Despatches.  Probability  of  the  system  of  giving  publicity  to  everything  in 
this  country  being  prejudicial  to  the  collection  of  inionnation  by  our  agents  abroad; 
expediency  nevertheless  of  such  publicity,  Hammond  535 Difficulty  in  always  obtain- 
ing full  information  from  foreign  diplomatists,  on  account  of  our  subsequent  publication 

of  their  communications,  Lord  Wodehouse  788 Approval   of  the   present  practice  of 

publication  of  despatches ;  objection  to  curtailment  before  publication.  Lord  Clarendon 

1032,1033 Complete  view  given  generally  by  the  published   despatches;  receipt  of 

'^  secret  and  confideniial ''  despatches  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  1037-1039.  1054-1056. 

Objection  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments  to  our  system  of  publishing  despatches. 

Sir  J.   Crampton  1391-1394.  1426-1429 Witness  has   not  felt  any  inconvenience 

through  the  practice  of  pdblishing  important  despatches.  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUffc 

1774 Impropriety  in  private  letters  being  made  public  without  the  consent  of  the 

writer,  t6. 1775-1777. 
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Publication  of  Despatches — continued. 

Advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  publication  of  ministers'  de- 

^patches.  Sir  G.  H.  Sejfmour  2351-2354 Probable  difficulty  of  some  courts  through 

the  custom  to  publish  ministers*  despatches.  Lord  Cow/etf  2666^  2667 — -Witness  looks 
^upon  private  and  confidential  despatches  as  open  to  publication,  ib.  2668. 


Qualipcalionsfcr  the  Service.  Evidence  as  to  the  importance  of  education  at  public  schools 
in  this  country,  or  at  a  univer-^ityjas  tending  lirgely  to  supply  the  required  qualifications^ 
Hammond  254-258;  Lord  Wodehottse  717,  718.  766-768;  Lord  Clarendon  1079-1081 ; 
Sir  A.  Buchanan  1148,  1272,  1273.  1292-1295;  Elliot  1586-1588.  1613-1615;  Lord 
Stratford  dt  RedcUffe  1729.  1739-1743;  Lord  Malmesbury  1998-2060.  2006;  Eark 
2159-2162;  Str  C  if.  &yiiioi£r  2238-2*240.  2269.  2313-2316;  JRvmioU  2428-243^; 
Strachey  2707, 2708. 

Objections  to  a  certain  scheme  involving  very  unusual  acquirements  in  candidates,  who 
are  proposed  to  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  great  learning  is 

n<»t  required  for  the  service,  Hammond  268-2^8 Further  qualifications    necessary  on 

iiist  appointment  beyond  those  acquired  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  Juord  Clarendon  1079-1081 ; 

Sir  J.  Crampton  1430-1434  ;  Lord  Matmesbury  2006-^008 Qualifications  mostdesir^ 

able  in  diplomatic  agents ;  special  art  is  not  required,  Lord  Clarendon  1089, 1090. 

Suggestion  that  a  university  decree  should  in  the  first  instance  Qualify  for  the  service^ 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  1148.  1272,  1273.  1292-1295;  Elliot  1587,  1588.  1613-1615 The 

qualities  necessary  and  requisite  in  diplomatic  servants  cannot  be  tested  by  examin  ition. 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  1286-1288 Qualifications  desirable  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the 

civil  service  examination,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1729-1732.  1736.  1738 Out- 
line of  the  qualifications  most  desirable,  Stracluy  2692. 

Form  of  statement  reouired  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  filled  up  by  persons 
ref'errtd.  to  by  the  candidates  as  able  to  speak  to  their  past  life  and  conduct,  App.  493. 

See  also  Attaches.        Education  for  the  Seroice.        Efficiency  of  the  Service.  Ex'- 

aminations.        French  Language.         German  Language.      handwriting.  Health 

of  Candidates.          International  Law.          Languages^   Knowledge  of.  Moral 
Character.         Open  Competition.    .    Orthography. 

Queen* s  Masengfrs.  Monnnation  of  the  foreign  service  Queen's  messengers  by  the 
Secretary  «f  Mate,  thry  being  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 

Hammond  (i58,  559 Gtcat  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  social  condition  of  foreign 

Queen^s  messengers,  as  compared  with  home  messengers,  ib.  560-563.  591,  592 Pay- 
ment of  the  Queen^s  messengers  by  a  fixed  salary  of  500  guineas  a  year  and  all  their 

travelling  expenses,  ib.  564 Sufficiency  of  the  present  number  of  fifteen  messengers, 

26.  565-567-^^  A  boh  lion  of  the  former  mileage  payment  to  Queen's  messengers ;  im- 
provement   if   part   of  their  emoluments  consisted  of  mileage,  ib.  568-572.  587-590 

Average  emoluments  of  Queen's  messengers  formerly  and  at  present  ib.  574       • 

Practice  as  to  Queen's  messengers  drawing  money  in  advance,  ib.  575. 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen's  messengers,  Lord 

Cowley  2564,  2565 Evidence  relative  to  the  tormer  and  present  mode  of  payment  of 

"Queen's  messengers ;  su^rgested  restoration  of  the  system  of  mileage  allowance,  fixed  upon 
a  reduced  scale,  Conyngham  3033-3042. 

Payment  formerly  of  Queen's  messengers  according  to  a  mileage  allowance,  which 

varied  greatly  in  difierent  places,   Townley  3058-3060.  3073,  3074 Substitution  by 

Lord  Malmeshury  for  the  nystem  of  mileage  payment  of  a  system  whereby  each  messenger 
has  a  salary  of  525/.  a  year  and  travelling  allowances,  he  p&yino;  his  own  hotel  expenses; 
strong  ccmplaint  against  this  change  as  being  very  prejudicial  to  the  messengers,  ib. 
-3061-3090 Satisfaction  of  the  messengers  \i  they  had  a  salary  of  300  /.  a  year,  and  a 

Erofit  of  3  rf.  a  mile,  ib.  3072 Advantage  to  the  messengers  on  the  score  of  pensions 
y  the  recent  change>  ib.  3079-3081. 

Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  messengers  should  have  a  mileage  profit  and  a 
smaller  salary  than  at  present,  Conyngham  3091-3093. 

Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  change  made  by  witness  in  the  system  of  pay- 
ment of  Qut  en's  messengers ;  denial  that  they  were  harshly  or  unjustly  treated,  Lord 
Malmesbury  3508-3513. 

*  Recent  alteration  by  witness  in  the  mode  and  rate  of  payment  of  the  foreign  messengers^ 
Lord  John  Russell  3514-3517. 

Qualifications  required  in  persons  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Queen's  foreign  service 
minister,  App.  494. 
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JRank.  Objection  to  reducing  the  rank  of  the  minister  at  any  court.  Sir  A,  Buchanan 
1309. 

Circular  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell,  date(i  30  May  i860,  regulating  the  precedence  or 
rank  of  diplomatic  servants,  and  of  naval  and  military  ofiiceri  who  may  be  attached  to  the 
embassies  or  missions,  App.  478,  479. 

See  also  Embassies.         Military  Attaches,         Secretaries. 

"Recall  of  Diplomatic  Servants*     Forms  of  recall  of  diplomatic  senrantB  fvoia  different 
'     foreign  courts,  App.  482. 

^Hejection  of  Candidates.     See  Examinations,  6,  7. 

Removal  of  Attaches,  ^c.  Ext^diencv  of  the  attaches  being  frequently  removed  from  one 
post  or  miasioii  to  another,  Hammond  175;  Liord  Wodehouse  go6,  Q07  ;  Sir  A-  Buchanan 

112-2;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2183  ;  Lord  Cowley  2464,  2465 Eiaixlship  in  the  expense 

of  niovins:  from  place  to  place  being  entirely  thrown  upon  the  attaches  Hammond  177, 
178 Doubt  as  to  its  being  objectionable  that  there  should  njt  be  any  fixed  period  for 

.     missions,  ib.  397-399- 

Question  as  10  tlie  propriety  of  more  frequent  changes  or  removals  of  the  ministers,  &c., 
with  a  view  to  increased  opportunities  for  ascenaininj;  their  respective  merits,  Lord 

Clarendon  105a Advunt'iige  in  the  attache^   having  each  a  turn  at  some  important 

court,  ib.  1076 Advantage  in  attaches  not  being  more  th?in  two  years  at  tlie  same 

'     post,  Lord  Claretidon  1077;  -^^^^  Malmesbury  1984,  1985. 

Evilg  of  attaches  bei»g  kept  too  long  at  the  same  post,  EUiot  1483.  1516-1520.  Lord 

CawJey  2464,  2465 No  rule  can  be  laid  d<»wn  ae  to  the  time  for  which  a  minister 

should   stay   at  the  same  mission.   Lord  Malmesbury   1930 Grounds   upon  which 

removals  from  place  to  place  are  decided^  Lord  John  Russell  3408,  3409. 

Be^nomination.  Frequency  of  the  re-nomination  of  candidates,  rejected  in  tke  first  lAStance^ 
Meiitastd  2821-2825. 

'Reports  by  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation.  Rfference  to  reports  received  from 
secretaries   of  legation,  and  the  steps  taken   by  them  in  acquiring  informatfon;    very 

creditable  character  of  these  documents,  Hammond  534 Usefulnt*ss  of  the  system  of 

repoits  by  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  Zorrf   Wodehouse  812.813;  Sir  J. 
Crampton  I450-1452;  Stuart  1856;  Lord  J.  Russell  ^^\Q,  3420. 

Circular  by  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  24  February  1857,  with  reference  to  the  cootpiktion 
of  reports  by  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  App.  463,  464. 

Ciicular  letter  by  Lord  J.  Busselt,  dated  24  January  i860,  relative  to  the  practice  of 

reports,  App.  467^  468 Further  circular  by  Lord  J,  Russell,  dated  31  March  i860,  as 

to  the  object  of  the  periodical  reports, and  the  principle  upon  which  to  be  made,  16.470, 471. 

Residences  of  Ambassadors^  Ifc  Difiiculty  on  the  seore  of  houses  for  the  ministers^  and  of 
Aimiture,  as  at  Madrid,.  Copenhagen,  ke^;  improvement  if  furnished  houses  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Governmeni,  Sir  A.  BacJtaMinii'^S^M^si  1225-1241 Importance  of 

Government  purchasing  or  rentino^  a  residence  at  most  of  the  courts  and   furnishing  it. 

Sir  J.  Crampton  1404-1407 Convenience  to  the  minis»ter  if  a  residence  were  provided 

by  the  Government;  doubt  as  to  the  economy  of  such  arrangement,  Elliot  1618-1624. 

Expediency  in  many  instances  of  Government  providing  a  permanent  residence  for  the 

ministers.  Lord  Strat/ord  de  Redcliffe  1685,  1686 ^Advaiitaze  if  at  ail  the  missions  a 

hou>e  were  engaged  for  lodging  the  secretary  and  attaches,  Lord   Cowley,  2449  2450 

Consideiable  importance  of  Government  providing  residences  for  the  ambassadors  at 

the  chief  courts ;  immense  expense  of  witness  on  this  score  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh, 
Sir  O.  iff.  Seymour  2223,  2224;  2226-2228;  2327-2332. 

It  miu;ht  be  advisable  that  Govern ment  should  take  the  houses  for  a  certain  numbor  of 
years.  Lord  John  Russdl  3444,  3445- 

Recommendation  by  iha  Committee  that  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  fit,  a  residence 
for  a  term  of  years  should  be  secured  for  the  British  embassy  or  mission ;  the  rent  to  be 
defrayed  at  the  public  expense,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Constantinople.        Madrid.         Naples.         Paris-        St.  Petersburgh* 

Rice,  The  Bonourable  Charles  Spring,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  one  of  the  senior 

clerks  in  the  Foreign  OflSce,  3094 Accompmied   Lord  Clarendon  to   Paris  on  his 

special  mission,  3095 Considers  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office  would 

boih  gain  by  an  increased  practice  of  temporary  and  voluntary  exehanges  beiweea.the 

two  services,  3096-3104 Advantage  if  aitache^^  first  served  £or  two  years  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  3114-3116.  3144.  3176-3178^ Difficulty  in  the  way,  3099-3101 

Usefulness  of  the  examination  for  attacheships  as  excluding  notoriously  incompetent 

persons- 
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Ricey  the  Honourable  Charles  Spring.     (Analysis  of  h^s  Evidence)— continued. 

persons,  3105 Opinion  that  the  ■second  examination  might  be  done  away  with  ;  hcEtd- 

sbip  which  may  arise  through  it,  3106,  3107. 

Importance  of  the  young  men  entering  the  Foreign  OflSce  being  more  conversant  with 

foreign   languages,    3108-3113 Attacl)6s,   en    dispombilite,    might    occasionally   be 

employed' with  advantage  in   the  Foreign  OflBce,  31.17 Eipediem:y  of  young  oieii, 

whose  missions  have  been  abolished,  being:  jJaced  on  same  allowance,  31 18 Advantage 

if  there  were  but  one  examination  for  the  foreign  service  and  the  home  service,  the 

standard  for  the  Foreign  Office  being  raised,  3119,  3120 Suggestion  that  a  certificate 

from  a  university,  &c.  should  at  once  entitle  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  diplomatic.; 
service;  explanation  hereon  of  the  practice  in  foreign  countries,  3121-3125.  31 49^-3 152 

Means  of  diplomatic  education  at  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford,  but  not  at  present  at 

Cambridue,  3124,  3125.  3158-3160. 

Approval  f>f  attaches  being  termed  second  secretaries  of  legation,  with  a  view  to  their 

pensions  dating  from  an  earlier  period  of  their  service,  3126 Reasons  for  recdm- 

memiing  that  interchanges  between  the  two  services  should  be  extended  to  the  senior 

•    branches;    objections  thereto  considered,  3127-3134.  3179-3183- — Check  upon    an 
undue  increase  of  charge  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  from  the  period  of  a|>pointmenc 

^    AS  second  seci^etarv,  3135 Relative  salaries  and  pro>pects  of  men  in  the  Foreign 

OflSce  and  Diplomatic  Service  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  interchanges, 

^    3136-3148 Objections   to   compulsory  interchanges,  3142,   3143 Due    inquiry 

desirable  to  be  made  and  authorities  to  be  consulted  before  any  interchange  should  be 
sanctioned,  3153-3167-  317^3174- 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  smaller  German  missions  might  be  abolished, 

or  consolidated,  3161.  3185,  3186.  3191-3193 Advantage  if  the  class  of  chargi 

d'aflfaires  could  be  increased,  3162 Objection  to  the  principle  of  open  competition*  in 

examinations,  3164— Doubt  whether  any  system  of  examination,  properly  so  called,  is 
really  a  sufficient  test  for  the  diplomatic  service  ;  views  of  Lord  Napier  hereon,  3165  ■  ■ 
Absence  of  means  in  the  Foreign  OflSce  for  a  study  of  international  law  l^  attaeh^s, 

"SidS,  3169 Doubt  as  to  favouritism  in*ising  under   a  system  of  interchanges,  3173- 

3176 Increase  during  Lord  Malmesbury's  lenure  of  oflSce  of  the  proportion  of  unpaid 

attaches,  3187-3190.-— (Jifr.  Conynghumu)  Objection  to  inteiichanges  betwetA  the 
senior  branches  of  the  two  services,  3194-3196. 

Mio  de  Janerio.     Reference  to  Rio  as  a  very  expensive  place ;  the  attaches  there  are  not 

adequately  paid,  Stuart  1828-1837 Appointment  of  a  person  as  translator  for  the 

mission,  who  has  held  the  oflice  permanehtly,  ib.  1865.  1867,  1868. 

Home.    Satisfactory  result  of  the  arrangement  at  Rome;  preference  given,  however,  ia  a 

regular  esiabhshment  tlie^e,  Lord  Wodehouse  826,  827.  833-835 Power  of  the  Oo- 

vernment  to  establish  a  mission,  at  Rooie,  if  acceptable  there,  without  a  Roman  mission 
here,  ih.  840-843,  • 

Rtttnboldy  Horaee.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.)— Was  for  five  years  unpaid  attach^;  was 

last  secretary  of  legaticm  in  Chma,  2357 Is  now  unemployed  and   unsalaried,  2358, 

^369 ^*^«  educated  abroad,  and  understands  the  French  language  perfectly,  fijfio, 

2361 A  familiar^knowledge  of  Freach,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  other  European 

languages,  is  of  the  utmost  importence  for  the  diplomatic  service,  2362-2365— Im- 
portance, in  the  selection  of  young  men  for  dtflferent  posts ;  of  some  cognisance  being 

taken  of  their  respective  acquisitions  in  languages,  2366.  2369—2371 Approval  of 

the  student  interpreters,  &c.  iii  China,  Japan,  6cc,  being  looked  upon  as  |:)art  of  the 
service  so  far  as  regards  China,  &c.,  2366-2368. 

Advantage  if  there  were  a  system  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  diplomatic 
service  and  Foreign  Oflice,  2372,  2373 Expediency  of  attaches,  &c.,  coming  occa- 
sionally to  England  so  as  to  revive  English  ideas,  2374,  2375 Approval  of  attaches 

spending  a  certain  portion  of  time  at  the   Foreign  Oflfice,  2374*  2376,  2377 Average 

of  about  five  years  as  the  period  of  unpaid  attach&hip,  2378-2380 Impression  that 

the  unpaid  service  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  any  hardship,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
improvement  if  payment,  at  a  lower  rate,  were  to  commence  at  an  earlier  period,  2381- 

2387 Removal  of  a  great  hardship  if  the  pension  were  to  count  from  the  time  of  first 

appointment,  2388,  2389. 

Employment  of  witness  and  other  attaches  upon   special   missions,  and  advantnge 

thereof,  2390-2398 Satisfactory  conduct  generally  of  the  work  of  the  chanceries  at 

missions ;  ttavellers,  &c.  have  no  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  transaction  of  their 

business,  2399-2406^ Duties  of  the  secietary  of  legation  adverted  to,  2407-2409 — ; — 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  been  waiting  since  January  i860  for  reappointment ; 

explanation  as  to  his   having  declined  an  appointment  at  Rio,  24io-24i5,  2417 

Advantage  if  Unemployed  diplomatic  servants  were  put  to  work  in  the  Foreigh  Oflfice, 

and  were  paid  for  it,  2417 More  unfortunate  position  of  Mr.  Stuart  than  of  witness, 

2418.' 

Improvement  if  the  attaches  were  termed  secretaries,  2419 Explanation  as  to  the 

payment  of  witness's  travelling  expenses  to  China,  2420-2424 iHeither  as  paid  nor 

0.47.  3  z  4  as 
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Rwnbold,  Horace.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con/t/iue^. 

as  unpaid  attach^  did  witness  receive  any  outfit,  2425-24^7 Opinion  that  education 

at  home,  that  is  at  a  public  school,  is  the  roost  desirable  education  for  a  diplomatic 

servant,  2428-2434 Duuht  as  to  competitive  examining  securing  the  most  fitting 

men,  2435-2437. 

Mussell^  The  Right  Hon.  Lard  John.  Member  of  th^  Committee.  (An:^lysis  of  his  Evidence.) 
— Is  not  aware  ot*  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  since  he  was 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  some  years  ago,  3394-3396 Limited  means  of  t\\e 

'    Secretary  of  State  for  knowing  the  ability  of  the  young  men  nominated  for  the  service, 

3397 Value  of  the  exHmii»ations  in  excluding  mcompetent  men,  3398— Doubt  as^ 

to  the  expediency  of  requiring^  the  younsr  men  10  be  tnasters  of  conversation  in  French, 

3399-3402 Practical  inconvenience  of  the  examination  for  unpaid  attach^ihips;  opinion 

that  Some  remedy  is  iiossible,  3403-3405. 

Information  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  in  cases  of  promotion ;  due  atten- 

,    tion  paid  to  the  principle  of  seniority,  3406. 34 1 3-34 1 9 Groundi  upon  which  removals 

from  place  to  place  are  decided,  3408,  3409 Understanding  that  unpaid  attaches 

belong  to  the  public  service,  3410-3412 Usefulness  of  the  system  of  reports  from  the 

junior  diplomatic  servants,  3419,  3420— Opinion  that  Englishmen  may,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  formerly,  be  employed  s^s  interpreters  in  the  Levant ;  difficulties  in  tlie  way, 

3421-3424.3458-3460 Explanation  upon  the  subiect  of  the  military  attach^,  as  at 

Paris  and  Berlin  ;  <loubt  as  t>  the  expediency  of  an  enlarged  system  of  military  attach^, 
3425-3434-  3505-3507 Rank  of  the  military  attaches,  3426.  3461-3464. 

Non-interference  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  business  in  the  Foreis:n  Office,  throussh 
the  clerks  acting  as  agents  f<ir  the  diplomatic  seivants,  3435,3436 Propriety  of  minis- 
ters' outlay  for  extraordinaries  being  repaid  as  soon  as  possible,  3437-3439 Usefulness 

of  the  practice  of  voting  a  fixed  sum  of  180,000  /•  yearly  f«)r  the  service,  altlioui>h  it  may 

not  all  be  spent,  3440-3442 Reference  to  the  want  of  a  larger  house  for  the  embassy 

at  St.  Petersburgh,  3443 It  mi^ht  be  advisable  that  Government  took  the  houses  for 

a  certain  number  of  years,  34441  3445* 

Advantage  of  commissions  being  given  earlier  in  the  career,  with  a  view  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  of  pensions^,  3446-3448— —Opportunity  through  the  consuls,  without 
employing  diplomatic  servants,  for  obtaining  special  information  from  any  particular 

locality,  3449-3452 Aclvantagre  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  Foreign  Office 

and  diplomatic  service,   if  the  ditliculty  as  to  salaries,  &c.,  can  be  overcome,  3453*3455, 

The  expenses  of  extraordinary  or  special  missions  are   not  paid  out  of  the  Di|>lo- 

matic  Vote,  3456,  3457 Few  unpaid  attach^  appointed  by  witnes:*,  3465,  3466. 

Inadequate  pay  of  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  3467.  3487,  3488.  3490-3492 -Also  at 

St.  Petersburgn,  3467.  3489 Doubt  whether  less  than  three  persons  could  liftttisfac- 

toriljr  transact  the  business  at  the  smaller  German  missions,  &c.,  3468-347 1-»— -Reference 
to  the  practice  of  communicating  to  some  missions  information  obtained  fiom  other 
missions  which  may  be  important,  3472-3476. 

Assimilation  by  witness  of  the  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  to  that  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  two  months  in  the  year,  3,477,  4478 Advantage 

in  the  diplomatic  servants  coming  to  England  from  time  to  time,  3479-3481— —Proba- 
bility of  too  much  being  still  deducted  from  the  salary  of  ministers  when  absent  for 

more    than    two    months    yearly,   3482-3485 Doubt    as  to   the    charg6   d'affaires 

reouiring  to  make  a  much  larger  expendituie  when  the  head  of  the  mission  is  absent, 
3486. 

Objections  to  interchanges  between  the  two  services  being  extended  to  the  senior  ranks, 

3493-3498 Necessity  of  the  practice  of  private  diplomatic  correspondence,  3499 ^ 

Record  in  the  office  of  everything  important  in  the  way  of  secret  diplomacy,  3500-3502 

The  telegraph  has  by  no  means  diminiibed  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  agency,  3503 

— — ^Testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  3504 Mode  of  payment  of  the  military 

attach^,  3505. 

Muasellj  Lord  J.  Sundry  circulars  from  Lord  Johu  Russell  to  the  diplomatic  servants 
abroad  in  i860  and  1861,  App.  464-476.  478,  479. 

Russellf  Oiho.  Excellent  performance  by  Mr.  Otho  Russell  of  his  duties  at  Rome ;  he  had 
no  assistance.  Lord  Wodehome  827.  833. 

RuMsia.  Reference  to  the  Ru^tsian  ministers  as  being  highly  paid,  and  as  frequently  posses- 
sing large  fortunes.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1195 Good  payment  generally  of  the  Russian 

diplomatic  servants ;  rewards  frequently  given  irrespectively  ot  salary,  Sir  J.  Crampton 

1353,  ^354 '^^^  Russian  (iiplomaiic  servants  are  most  excellent  linguists;  advantage 

thereby,  Sir  O.  H.  Sej/mour  2222.  2241-2251 Iti  the  Russian  semce  gratuities  are 

frequently  given  to  the  ministers.  Lord  Cowley  2653,  2654. 

Patticulars,  as  furnished  by  Sir  J.  Crampton,  in  communication  from  St.  Petersbui^h, 
dated  1  February  1861^  relative  to  the  organization  and  working  of  the  Russian  diplomatic 
service,  App.  412-417. 

See  also  Si.  Petersburgh. 
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S. 

St.  Pelersburgk.  Absence  of  complaint  from  Lord  Napier  as  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  Hammond  579,  586— ^-Opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  of 
7,000  Z.  for  the  Minister  or  Ambassador  at  St.  PeterAburgh ;  he  should  hare  10,000/., 

Lord   JFodehouse   794*799 Reference    to   St.   Petersburgh    as   a   very  expensive 

place.  Sir  A.  Bwhanan  1275-1277;  Locock  326«-3-64 Opinion  that  the  salary 

is  inadequate.  Sir  4.  Buchanan  1279,  1280;  Lard  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1756,  1757; 
Locock  3255. 

Appointment  of  a  gentleman  resident  at  St.  Petersburgh  as  temporary  attach^,  on 
account  pf  his  acquaintance  with  the  language;  convenience  thereby,  Sir  J.  Cramptan 

1333-1335*  *37>-l379 General  rise  ol  prices  at  St.  Peteniburgh,  tft.  1369,  1370 

Adequacy  on  the  whole  of  the  piesent  staff  at  the  embassy,  ib.  1380,  1381 Great 

economy  and  care  necessary  in  order  to  live  upon  the  salary,  ib.  13957I397 — ^ 
Rent  of  a  house  by  witness;  considerable  expense  on* this  score,  ib.  1398-^1403 — ^ 
Reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Adams  from  St  Petersburgh  after  he  had  learnt  the 
Russian  language ;  inconvenience  subsequently,  ib.  1449. 

Duties  of  witness  when  paid  attach^  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  of  the  staff  generally ; 

Seat  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  Elliot  1484-1490 Practice  at  St. 
eiersburgh  in  regard  to  translations  in  the  Russian  language,  ib.  1493-1496 Doubt 

whether  an  income  of  600  /.  a  year  is  sufficient  for  an  attach^  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Sir 
G.  H.  Seymour  2196,  2197. 

Recent  increase  of  the  salary  at  St.  Petersburgh  to  7,000  I. ;  doubt  as  to  this  salary 

being  adequate,  Bammond  2747.  ^749-  ^763»  ^764 Reference  to  the  want  of  a  larger 

house  for  ihe  Embassy,  Lord  J.  RusseU  3443 ^The  mcreased  salary  of  7,000  /.  is 

still  inadequate  ib.  3467.  3489. 

Se€  also  Arckives.        Michel,  Mr. 

•  Salaries : 

1.  Inadequate  Salaries  at  the  Larger  Courts;  Increase  recommended. 

2.  Adequacy  generally  of  the  Salaries  at  the  Smaller  Courts. 

3.  JDeauctions  to  which  the  Salaries  are  subject. 

4.  Nofi^istinction  between  Fixed  Salaries  and  Incidental  Expenses. 
6.  Increase  of  late  in  some  of  the  Salaries. 

6.  Comparative  Salaries  in  the  English  and  Foreign  Services. 

7.  As  to  the  Salaries  of  Attaches ;  Question  of  Payment  at  an  earlier  Date. 

1.  Inadequate  Salaries  at  the  Larger  Courts;  Increase  recommended: 

Necessity  in  many  instances  of  largelv  increasing  the  salaries  of  our  diplomatic  servants, 

Hammond^  529,  /;30 Inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  ministers  abroad,  and  of  secretaries 

of  legation,  &c.,  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  having  greatly  increased 

of  late  years,  i^d  Cfarew^fon  1003-1007.  1040-1044 Advanta^^e  in  paying  liberally 

rather  than  allowing  separately  for  fetes,  &c.,  ib.  1014,  1015 ^Largely  increased  cost 

of  living,  as  at  Copenhagen,  Madrid,  &c..  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1134-1136.  1185-1188 

Expenditure  of  witness  beyond  his  salary,  both  at  Co|)enhagen  and  Madrid,  t/».  1189, 

1190.  1250-1252 Importance  of  ministers  being  able  to  entertain  largely  and  to  give 

i'&iesy  inc.,  ib.  1191-1194.  1282,1283 Reduction  of  salaries  in  former  years,  whilst 

there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  prices.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1329-1332.  1363.  1369. 

Insufficiency  generally  of  the  salaries  at  the   larger  courts,  Elliot  1606.  1631 

Opinion  that  a  minister  should  spend  his  salary,  but  should  not  be  obliged  to  trench 

upon  his  private  means,  ti.  1629,  1630 Increase  of  prices  of  late  years  so  that  the 

salaries  have  became  less  adequate.  Lord  Stratford  de  Medcliffe  1662 Importance  of 

the  salaries  being  sufficient  to  enable  the  ambassadors  to  move  m  tiie  best  society  of  the 

place,  ib.  1747.  1751-1760 Probabihty  of  greater  ability  in  diplomatic  servants  if  the 

prizes  were  greater,  ib.  1 748. 

Immense  rise  in   prices  adverted   to  as  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries. 

Lord  Malmesbury  1914,  1915 Ministers  should  not  be  called  upon  to  spend  any  part 

of  their  private  fortunes,  ib.  1916 Inadequacy  of  the  salaries  at  the  great  courts,  such 

as  Vienna,  St.  Petersburgh,  8cc.  Sir  O.  B.  Seymour  2225-2235.2323-2326 Larger 

expenses  necessarily  of  an  ambassador  than  a  minister,  ib.  2229-2234 Great  increase 

of  prices  on  the  Continent,  Lord  Cowley  2644,  ^645 Great  expense  in  living  at  St. 

Petersburgh,  and  abroad  generally,  Locock  3252-3254. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  larger  missions,  with  the  view  of  considering 
whether  they  are  adequate  10  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  living  at  the 
principal  European  capitals,  Rep.  iii. 

0.47.  4  A  2.  Adequacy 
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*  2.  Adequacy  generally  of  the  Salarue  at  the  Smaller  Courts  : 

Opinion  as  to  the  adequacy  generally  of  the  salaries  at  the  smaller  courts,  Elliot  1606. 
1631 ;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2225. 

3.  Deductions  to  which  the  Salaries  are  subject : 

Considerable  deductions  on  account  of  income  tax  and  agency  to  which  the  salaries 
are  subject.  Lord  Cowley  2517-^520. 

4.  Non^^dUstinction  between  Fixed  Salaries  and  Incidental  Expenses : 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  in  a  distinction  being  drawn,  as  in  France,  between  the 
fixed  salaries  and  incidental  expenses;  for  many  years  no  such  distinction  has  been  drawn 
in  our  service,  Hammond  520,  521. 

5.  Increase  of  late  in  some  of  the  Salaries : 

Impression  that  some  of  the  salaries  formerly  reduced  have  again  been  raised.  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1274 Instances  of  increase  of  salary  out  of  the  margin  available;  addition 

of  1,000 /•  to  the  salaries  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh,  respectively,  Hammmd  274.7 
-2749- 

6.  Comparative  Salaries  in  the  English  and  Foreign  Services  : 

Much  higher  salaries  in  the  English  than  the  French  diplomatic  service,  Hammond 

128,  129 Probability  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  being  in  the  aggregate 

as  well  paid  as  in  that  of  France  or  other  countries ;  difficulty  in  instituting  a  comparison, 
*.  522-528. 

Good  payilient  on  the  whole  of  our  diplomatic  service,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 

ooantries;  exceptions  to  this  rule,  Lord  Clarendon  1014 The  English  diplomatic  corps 

receive  probably  more  than  the  foreign  corps,  but  more  is  required  of  them.  Sir  O.  H. 

Seymour  2225.  2233 Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  remuneration  of  foreign 

ministers,  i&.  2303. 

Frequent  gratuities  given  in  the  Russian  and  other  foreign  services.  Lord  Cdwky 
2653,  2654. 

7.  As  to  the  Salaries  of  Attaches  ;  Question  of  Payment  at  an  earlier  Date: 

Alteration  about  thirty  years  ago  in  paying  tlje  salaries  of  attaches  oat  of  the  diplomatic 
iand,  Hammond  10 — —The  rule  of  paying  attaches  might  be  modiBed  so  that  after  a 
year's  probation  they  should  receive  a  salary,  and  be  paid  on  a  scale,  ib.  34,  35.  77-84. 

105,   106.  130-137 Evidence   showing    ti)e   necessity  of  private  means,   whether 

attaches  are  with  or  without  a  salary,  Hammond  34.  45,  130-137.  402 ;  Lord  Wodehouse 
711,712;  Sir  A.  Buchanani^^^.  1*78;  Lord  Stratford  de  HedcKffe  1671. 1^2^,  IJ28; 
Lard  Jiabmesburjf  1892-1894;  Earle  2079-2082.  2136,  2137  »  Sir  G.  H.  Seyimour  2190. 

2198 ^Total  mcrease  of  charge  to  the  public  if  the  attaches  commence  upon  a  salary; 

witness  would  not  object  to  ihis  arrangement  if  the  salaries  are  placed  upon  a  lower  scfde 
than  at  present,  Hammond  77-84.  105,  ie6. 

Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid  service  being  limited  to  a  year.   Lord  Wodehouse 

692,  693;  715,  716 Improvement  if  the  unpaid  attaches,  instead  of  commencing 

after  three  or  tour  years  at  250  L  or  300  /.  a  year,  were  in  the  first  instance  placed  upon  a 

smaller  but  progressive  salary,  Lord  Wodehouse  736-741  ;  Lord  Cowley  2445-2448 

Approval  of  an  increase  of  sabiries  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attaches. 

Lord  Wodehouse  865.  870 One  year's  probation  abroad  in  addition  to  three  months 

in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  sufficient  apprenticeship  for  an  unpaid  attach^.  Lord 
Clarendon  99 vS- 1 00 1 . 

Expediency  of  the  attaches  not  being  so  Iod^  unpaid  after  entering  the  service  as  was 
formerly  the  case ;  approval  of  some  probation,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1 1 19. 1 196-1200.  1263, 

1264;  Sir  J,  Crampton  1317-1322.  1357-1361 Attaches  might  be  paid  after  two  or 

three  years'  service,  Elliot  1479-1482.  163-2 Objections  to  young  men  being  so  long 

unpaid  after  entering  the  service,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1666;  Sir  G.  H,  Seipuour 
2340— Great  boon  to  attaches,  and  advantage  generally,  if  they  were  paid  after  one  or 
two  years'  probationary  service,  Stuart  1789-1796. 

Reasons  for  conclu(lin,«r  that  it  is  veiy  advisable  to  pay  young  men  on  first  appointment, 

or  after  a  short  pmbationary  period.  Lord  Malmesbury  1895-1897 Expediency  of 

attaches  being  paid  after  a  year's  probation,  the  present  system  being  quite  unjustifiable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  system  of  purchase  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  such  system, 
Earle  2041-2043.  2076-2084.  2133 Inadequate  salaries  of  paid  attaches  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  prices;  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Strachey  2705. 

Improvement  if  the  attaches  all  received  a  fixed  salary  after  a  fixed  probationary  period, 

JUfZ/ord  3209-321 1 Opinion  that  the  attaches  should  be  paid  fixed  salaries  according 

to  rank,  and  without  reference  to  the  court  where  they  are,  ib.  3230,  3231. 
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7.  A$  to  the  Salaries  ofAttacheSy  jfc— continued. 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  bein^  gained  by  paying  the  junior  members  of  the  serrice 
at  an  earlier  period,  Rumhold  2381-2387;  Strachey  2686,  2687;  -LococA  3249-3252 ; 
Fane  3302-3304. 

Recommendation^  by  the  Committee,  tliat  after  a  period  of  attach^ship  of  not  more 
than  four  years,  the  title  secretary,  together  with  a  salary,  be  conferred,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Agents  {Foreign  Office).  Copenhagen.  Cost.  Exchanges  (^Payment 
of  Salaries).  Income  lax.  Leave  of  Absence.  Madrid.  Paris.  Payment 
of  Salaries.  Pensions.  St,  Petersburgh.  Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 
United  States.         Vienna. 

Sardinia.     Documents  furnished  to  Sir  J.  Hudson  by  the  Sardinian  Government,  containing 
particulars  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  that  country,  App.  418-421. 

Secret  Diplomacy.  Record  in  the  Foreign  OflSce  of  every  thing  important  in  the  way  of 
secret  diplomacy.  Lord  John  Russell  3500-3502. 

Secret  Service  Money.  Special  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  secret  service  money  is 
issued  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hammond  544-546. 

Secretaries.  Eyidence  in  favour  of  commissions  as  second  or  third  secretary  being  given  to 
paid  attaches,  their  pensions  to  date  from   the  period  of  receiving  such  commissions, 

Hammond  10-2%.  85,86.  626,627.  644-670.  2714-2716 Unanimous  feeling  of  the 

representatives  abroad  in  favour  of  substituting  the  office  of  second  and  third  secretary 
for  attaches,  ib.  97. 

Advantajge  to  be  obtained  by  making  the  paid  attaches  second  and  third  secretaries  of 

legation.   Lord  Wodehouse  849.  861 ^The  pay  of  attaches  should  not  be  altered   by 

their  being  made  secretaries  of  legation,  ib.  853 Suggestions  as  to  the  pay,  promotion, 

and  rank  of  the  proposed  secretaries  of  legation,  ib.  8ft3-870.  876-878. 

Approval  of  the  attaches  being  classified  into  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries.  Lord 

Clarendon  g^Z*  Lo^^  Malmesbury  1989 Improvement  if  attaches  were  classiSed  as 

secretaries  of  legation,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1265,  1266;  Sir  J*  Crampton  1325 Great 

advantage  if  the  paid  attaches  had  the  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of  legation, 

Elliot  1478 Reasons  for  approving  of  a  change  of  the  title  of  attach^  to  that  of 

secretary.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1744-1746;  Stuart  1809;  Bumbold  2419; 
Strachey  2706. 

Doubt  as  to  their  being  much  advantage  in  an  adoption  of  the  term  ''secretary,"  in 
lieu  of  attach^,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2200,  2201  ;  Locock  3266,  3267—— Reasons  for 
recommending  that  attaches  be  called  second  and  third  secretaries.  Lord  Cowley  2456, 

2457 Approval  of  attaches  being  termed  secretitries  of  legation,  with  a  view  to  their 

pensions  dating  from  an  earlier  period  of  their  service,  iZtce  31 26 Improvement  on  the 

score  of  rank  if  attaches  were  termed  secretaries.  Fane  3385,  3386. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  attach&hip,  which 
shall  not  exceed  four  years,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are  approved  by  the  Minister 
under  whom  he  has  been  placed,  the  attach^  shall  be  nominated  secretary  of  a  certain 

class,  and  be  paid  as  such.  Rep.  iii Understanding  that  a  commission  be  issued  to 

every  member  of  the  diplomatic  servide  on  his  first  appointment  as  secretary,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  claim  to  calculate  his  pension  from  that  date,  ib. 

Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation.  Evidence  relative  to  the  reports  required  from 
secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation ;  creditable  and  useful  character  thereof,  Hammond 
634;  Lord  Wodehouse  812,813;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1450-1452;  Stttart  1856;   Lord  J. 

Bussdl  s^ig^  3420 Faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  secretaries 

of  legation,  Hammond  680. 

Duty  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  to  conduct  the  affieiirs   of  the  chancery.  Sir  A* 

Buchanan  1210,  121 1 Satisfactory  position  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  witli  reference 

to  the  head  of  the  mission.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1384 Functions  of  a  secretary  of  lega- 
tion ;  relation  in  which  he  stands,  or  should  stand,  towards  the  head  of  the  mission,  Euiot 
1500-1505;  Stuart  1853-1861. 

Duties  of  witness  when  secretary  of  embassy.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2337 Facilities 

of  secretaries  of  legation  for  learning  their  duties  as  diplomatists,  16.2338,2339 

Duties  of  the  secretary  of  legation  adverted  to,  Rumbold  2407-2409 Definite  duties 

which  the  secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  should  have  to  perform,  Lord  Cowley  2775- 
2777 Relative  position  of  a  secretary  of  legation  and  a  paid  attache,  Locock  3265. 

Circulars  from  the  Foreign  Office  dated  respectively  24  February  1857,  24  January 
i860,  and  31  March  i860,  on  the  subject  of  the  compilation  of  reports  by  the  secretaries 
pf  embassy  and  legation,  App.  463,  464.  467,  468.  470,  471. 

Copy  of  the  commission  granted  to  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  App.  481. 
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Setretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation — continued 

Statement  of  the  date  of  appointment  and  promotion  of  the  several  secretaries  of 
embassy  or  legation,  and  their  present  posts,  App,  483,  484. 

See  also  Chargis  d^ Affaires. 

Seymomr,  The  Right  Hon.  S&r  O.  Hamilton.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  above 
forty-one  years  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  was  for  about  two  years  a  precis  writer  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  2173-2178 Instances  formerly  of  interchange  of  service  between  the 

Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  service;   advantages  thereof,  2179-2182 Advantage 

of  a  longer  tiaining  of  diplomatic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office,  2182 Expediency 

of  attaches  not  remaining  too  long  at  the  same   posts,  2183 Importance  of  their 

coming  to  England  occasionally,  ib. 

Opinion  as  to  the  service  being  much  more  of  a  profession  than  it  used  to  be,  2184 

Practice  formerly  of  the  Ministers  to  treat  the  attaches  as  part  of  their  family ;  they 

could  then  better  afford  to  do  30,2185.  2192.2280 Doubt  as  to  ministers  haying 

formerly  taken  an  influential   part  in  the  appbiniment  of  attaches,  2186,  2187.  ^281. 

2282 Faster  promotion  in  farmer  years,  through  young  men  entering  the  service 

without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  2188,  2189 System  of  unpaid  attacl>^  adverted, 

to;  hardship,  in  some  cases,  through  the  large  private  income  required,  2190-2198. 

Hardship  in  the  pensions  not  counting  from  the  time  of  appointment  as  paid  attach^, 

2199 Doubt  as  to  there  being  much  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  the  term  ''  secretary** 

in  lieu  of  attache,  2200,  2201 Evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  event  of  permanent 

officers  or  chanceliers  being  attached  to  the  missions,  3202-2204.  2320-2322— «— Ample 

work  thrown  upon  the  staff  of  the  missions,  2205-2207 Objection  to  abdishing  the 

missions  at  Stuttgard,  Dresden,  or  other  German  courts,  2208. 

Suggestion  that  leave  of  absence  should  be  granted  for  a  certain  time  without  deduc- 
tion from  salary  ;  deduction  to  be  made  if  the  limited  time  be  exceeded,  2209-2216 

Question  as  to  tlie  necessity  of  increasing  the  remuneration  of  the  char^^^  d'affaires,  2^12- 

2216 Great  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses, 

2217,  2218 Special  importance  attached  to  a  familiar  knowledge  of  French,  as  an 

indispensable  qualification  for  the  service,  2219-2221.  2238.  2258-2262 Means  for 

acquiring  a  proper  knowledge  of  French  at  the  public  schools  in  this  country,  2222. 

2252-2258 Reference  to  the  Bossians  as  most  excellent  linguists;  great  advantage 

diereby,  2222.  2241-2251. 

Considerable  importance  of  Government  providing  residences  for  the  ambassadors  at 
the  chief  courts;  immense  expense  of  witness  on  this  score  at  Vienna  and  St  Peters- 
burg, 2223,   2224.    2226-2228.  2327-2332 ^The  English  diplomatic    corps  receive 

probably  more  than  the  foreign  corps,  but  more  is  required  i»f  them,  2225.  2233 

Adequacy  of  the  salaries  at  the  smaller  courts,  2225 Inadequacy   of  the  salaries  at 

the   great   courts,  such  as  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  &c.,  2225-2235.    2323-2326 

Larger  expenses  necessarily  of  an  ambassador  than  a  mioister,  2229-2234. 

Non-objection  to  heads  of   missions  being  selected  from  outside    the  service,  2236^ 

2237.  2307 Good  English  education  required  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  French; 

how  this  may  be  provided  for,  2238-2240.  2269 Preference  given  to  the  present 

svstem  of  appointment  rather  than  to  a  system  of  competitive  examination,  2263-2268 

Outline  of  the  education  desirable,  2269 Satisfactory  qualifications  of  some  attach^ 

who  have  undergone  the  examinations ;   witness  considers,  in  fact,  that  the  system  of 
examination  works  well,  2270,  2271*  2316. 

Importance  of  an    increased   acquisition  of  languages   generally,  2272,   2273 

Increased  practice  abroad  of  becoming  conversant   with   the  English  language,  2274, 

^275 Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  English  language  by  the  English  missions  abroad, 

2276,  2277— ^Advantage  to  the  French  in  their  language  being  the  common  language 

of  diplomacy,  2278,  2279 Willingness,  with  some  exceptions,  of  attaches  to^go  into 

society ;  advantage  in  their  dotncr  so,  2283-2287 Importance,  in  diplomacy,  of  hospi- 
tality and  social  intercourse,  2288-2292.  2304-2306. 

Witness  never  found  any  clashing    between  the  consular  and    diplomatic  services^ 

2293-2295 Objection  to  persons  out  of  the  missions  being  appointed  private  secretaries 

to  the  ministers,  2296-2300 In  the  absence  oftlie  minister  the  charg6  de  affaires  should 

not  be   obliged  to  entertain,   2301,  2302 Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of 

lemuneration  of  foreign  ministers, ^2303 Objection  to  anything  approaching  a  general 

change  of  the  ministers  when  there  is  a  change  of  Government,  2308-2312. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  occasion  for  an  examination  when  a  young  man  has  been 
to  a  university  as  well  as  a  public  school,  2313-2316-^— About  twenty-one  to  twenty-two 
is  the  best  age  at  which  to  send  out  an  attach^,  2317 — n- Approval  of  a  second  examina- 
tion after  the  youns:  men  have    been   some  time  in  the  service,  2318,  2319 ^The 

ministers  have  no  allowance  for  stationery,  2333-2335- ^Tlie  public  pays  the  postage, 

23/^6— Duiies  of  witness  when  secretary  of  embassy,  2337 Facilities  of  secretariea 

of  legation  for  learning  their  duties  as  diplomatists,  2338,  2339. 

Improvement 
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SeymovTj  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hamilton.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Improvement  if  it  could  be  provided  that  attaches  did  not  remain  so  long  unpaid^ 

2340 Difficulty  of  guarding  against  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  to  mini:iters,  &c. 

when  a  mission  is  abolished,  2341-2343 Practice,  in  witnetis's  experience,  upon  the 

subject  of  private  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  2344-2350 Advantages^ 

as  well  as  disadvantages,  of  the  practice  of  publication  of  minister's  despatches,  2351- 
2354- 

Social  Intercourse,  Importance  in  diplomacy  of  hospitality  and  ftocial  intercourse.  Sir  G. 
H.  Seymour  2288-2292. 2304<-23o6. See  also  Jttachety  6«    Fetes  and  Entertainments. 

South  America.  Alteration  of  late  years  in  tiie  system  of  consuU  general  in  South 
America,  they  being;  now  placed  upon  the  diplomatic  list  and  treated  as  charges  d  afif  ire8„ 

Hammond  10 Objection  on  the  score  of  expense  to  sending  out  attaches  to  several  of 

the  diplomatic  missions  in  South  America,  ib.  173, 174. 

Spain.  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Buchnnan,  dated  Madrid,  14  November  i860,  and  documents 
enclosed  therein,  containing  information  in  detail  res»pecting  the  diplomatic  service  of 

Spain,  App.  422*432 Statement  of  salaries  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services^ 

ib.  428-430. 

Special  Missions.     Fur  special  missions,  men  willing  to  spend  out  of  their  fortunes  have 

generally  been  selected,  Lord  Malmesbury  1917 Tiie  expenses  of  extraordinary  or 

special  missions  are  not  paid  out  of  the  diplomatic  vote.  Lord  John  Russell  3456,  3457. 

Special  Services  {Attaches).    Employment  of  witness  and   other  attach^   upon  special 

missions   or   services,  and    advantages  thereof,  Rumbold   2390*2398 Exceptional 

instances  of  detaching  some  memi^r  uf  a  mis^sion  on  special  service,  and  requiring 
reports  fn»m  him,  Faiie  3336-3339« 

Staff  {Diplomatic  Service).  Statement  of  the  diplomatic  servants,  arranged  according  to 
the  date  of  their  present  and  past  appointments,  and  showing  their  present  posts,  App* 
483-486- 

Stationery.  The  ministers  abroad  have  no  allowance  for  stationery.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
2323-2335. 

Strachey,  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence*)^-Entered  the  service  in  1852 ;  is  now  paid 

attache  at  the  Hague,  2681,  2682 Was  unpaid  for  rather  more  than  four  years,  which 

has  been  «»f  late  about  the  average  time  of  unpaid  service,  2683-2685 Grounds  for 

preferring  the  svstem  of  unpaid  attach^ships  to  a  system  of  salaries,  on  first  appoint-* 

roent,  2686,  2687 Less   hospitable  relations  than    formerly  between  the  heads  of 

missions  and  the  attaches,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  2688 Circumstances  under 

which  witness,  though  not  examined  on  entering  the  service,  underwent  an  examination 
on  promotion,  26S9,  2690. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  an  examination,  although  the  present  one  does  not  at  all 

secure  the  required  qualifications,  2691 Outline  of  the  qualifications  most  desirable, 

2692 Suggested    system  of  reports  by  heads  of  missions  as  to  the  character  and 

conduct  of  «kttach^,  who  should,  up  to  the  time  of  such  reports,  be  only  temporary 

officers,  2693-^2695 Reasons  for  strongly  approving  of  a  closer  interchange  between 

the  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  service,  2696,  2697. 

Irregular  practice  formerly  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches ;  improve- 
ment introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1852 ;  2698 Limited  favouritism  now  exercised 

in  regard  to  promotion,  2699 Opinion  that  separate  missions  might  be  dispensed  with 

atStuttgard  and  other  of  the  smaller  German  courts,  2700,  2701. 

Belief  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of 

foreign  countries,  if  not   more  so,  2702 Comparative  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic 

servants  of  this  country,  and  of  other  countries,  m  their  knowledge  of  French,  kc, 

^703,  2704 Inadequate   salaries  of  paid  attaches  in   the  present  state  of  prices; 

illustration  in  the  case  of  St.  Petersburg,  2705 Reasons  for  approving  of  a  chimge  of 

the  title  of  attach^  to  that  of  secretary,  2706 A  good  English  education,  with  a 

university  degree,  is  as  good  an  education  as  possible  for  a  diplomatic  seivant,  2707, 
2708. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe^  Viscount.    (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.) — Long  and  varied  experience 

of  witness  in  the  diplomatic  service,  which  he  entered  in   1807;  1649-1655 Very 

great  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  witness  first  entered  it;  great  im- 
provement on  the  whole,  1656-1660 Much  greater  regularity  of  payment  than  for- 
merly, i66i.  1689 Increase  of  prices  of  late  years,  so  that  the  salaries  have  become 

lehs  adequate,  1662 Sufficiency  of  the  salary  for  the  United  States,  1663 Doubt 

whether  the  salary  at  Paris  is  sufficient,  1664. 

Equal  willingness  of  attaches  formerly,  as  at  present,  to  perform  their  duties,  1665 

Objections  to  young  men  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service,  1666 Prac- 
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R<*poit,  i%6i -Continued. 

Stratford  de  RedcKffe,  Viscount.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — centimud. 

'  tice  of  witness,  as  Ambassador  or  Minister,  to  treat  the  attaches  as  part  of  his  own  family ; 
exception  when  be  was  last  at  Constaniinople,  1667-1669,  1672 Advantage  and  dis- 
advantage in  the  attaches  bcins:  treated  as  part  of  the  family  of  the  head  of  the  mission^ 

•  1670— llieyonng  men  should  have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  witliout 
feference  to  the  hospitality  ol  the  minister,  1671. 

Limitations  under  which  an  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 

•  diplomatic  service  is  very  desirable,  1673,  1674 Su^gjestions  with  reference  to  Eng^ 

lishmen,  resident  for  a  time  in  Turkey,  being  appointed  Oriental  attaches  or  dragomans, 
1675-1678.  1701,  1702 Satisfactory  peiformance  of  special  duties  entrusted  by  wit- 
ness to  attaches  at  Constantinople ;   consular  functions  entrusted  to  them,   1679,  168a 

'    1715-1721 Satisfactory  system  of  communication  between  tlie  consuls  in  Turkey  and 

witness  when  at  Constantinople,  1681-1684. 

Advantage  in  many  instances  of  Government  providing  a  permanent  residence  for  the 

Ministers,  1685,  1686 Due  consideration  given  by  Secretaries  of  State  to  the  subject 

of  leave  of  absence  of  any  minister,  1687 Heavy  pressure  of  the  deduction  from  salary, 

,    when  the  absence  is  only  for  a  short  period  and  the  distance  is  considerable,  1688 

Improved  regnlations  required  inre<iar(1  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses,  1689- 

1691 Salaries  are  now  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  1689, 

Custom  formerly  for  the  head  of  the  mission  to  select  his  own  attaches  adverted  towitb 
reference  to  the  practice  of  formerly  treating  the  attaches  as  part  of  the  family  of  the 

minister,  1693-1697 Approval  of  the  minister  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

the  name  of  any  attache  for  appointment  as  private  secretary,  there  being  a  small  increase 
of  pay  to  such  attache,  1698,  1699 — — Practice  as  to  the  language  used  in  communica- 

tiofis  between  the  embassy  and  the  Porte,  1703-1707 Doubt  as  to  the  nec^^ssity  of 

retaining   the   appointment  of  Oriental   secretary   at   Constantinople,    1708-1712 

Various  modes  of  employment  of  the  Oriental  attaches  sent  from  this  country,  1713- 

'    1721 Heavy  work  devolving  upon  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  1723-1726. 

Necessity  of  young  men  who  enter  the  'service  having  independent  fortunes,  1727, 
1728 Great  importance  attached  to  an  Enulish  education  at  a  public  school  or  uni- 
versity, 1729.  1739^1743-^ — Qualifications  desirable  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  Civil 

Service  examination,  1729-1732.  1736-1738 A  competent  knowledge  of  the  French 

language  is  very  desirable ;  but  home  education  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  the 

attach^  might  speak  it  fluently  on  first  appointment,  1733-1736-  174^»  1743 ^loi- 

provement  if  the  term  secretary  were  substituted  for  attache,  1744-1746. 

Importance  of  the  salaries  bfini;  sufficient  to  enable  the  ambassadors  to  move  in  the 
best  society  of  the  place,  1747.  1751-1760 — -Probability  of  greater  ability  in  diplo- 
matic servants  if  the  prizes  were  greater,    1748— Unsuccessful   diplomacy  of  this 

country  on  many  occasions,  1749 Opinion,  however,  that  our  diplomatic  servants, 

especially  of  late  years,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  quite  as  able  as  those   of  foreign 

countries,   1749,  1750.    1766 Question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  salaiy  at  Paris 

further  adverted  to,  1751-1755.  1758-1760 Impression  that  the  salary  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  inadequate,  1756,  1757. 

Approval  of  the  re-establigbment  of  embassies  m  lieu  of  missions  at  several  of  the  great 

Courts,  1 761-1763 Political  importance  of  ffites  or  entertainments  by  ih*e  ambassadors, 

1764- Efficiency  and  social  position  of  American  ministers  adverted  to  with  reference 

to  their  low  scale  of  payment,  1765 Advantage  if  there  were  some  consultation  with 

the  minister  before  any  young  man  is  attached  to  Tits  mission,  who  is  to  be  treated  as  part 
of  liis  family,  1767-1771. 

Advantages  resulting  from  private  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 

the  ministers,  if  kept  within  proper  limits,   1772,   1773.1778 Witness  has  not  felt 

any  inconvenience  through  the  practice  of  publishing  important  despatches,  1774 

Impropriety  in  private  letters,  as  distinct  from  "private  and  confidential '' despatches^ 

being  made  public  without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  177571777 Respects  in  which 

the  use  of  ihe  electric  telegraph  ujay  cause  respectively  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 

responsibility  devolving  upon  the  minister,  1779-1782 -Great  advantage  in  the  em 

ployment  of  the  telegraph,  though  it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  written  des- 
patches, 1782, 

Stuart^  The  Honourable  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Was  appointed  attache  at 
Paris  in  1845;  last  had  charge  of  the  mission  at  Rio  Janeiro  until  December  1859; 

1783 Was  educated  at  Eton;  also  went  to  Cambridge,  1784 Was  familiar  with 

the  French  language  before  appointment  as  attach^,  1785,  1 786^— Was  for  six  years 

unpaid  attach6,  which  is  about  the  average  of  unpaid  service,  1787,  1788 Great  boon 

to  attaches,  and  advfjntage  generally,  if  they  were  paid  after  one  or  two  years*  proba- 
tionary seivice,  1789-1796, 

Opmion  that  there  should  be  but  one  examination,  and  that  on  first  entering  the  service, 

1797-1804' A  knowledge  of  French  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  young  men  might 

spend  a  year  on  the  Continent  so  as  to  speak  it  fluently  before  entering  the  service,  1805- 
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Report,  iSdi— continued. 

Stuart,  The  Hon.  fViUiam.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

1808 ^Boon  to  paid  attaches  if  called  secretaries,  1809 Boon  if  the  commission 

dated  from  the  time  of  appointment  as  paid  attach^;  hardship  at  present,  1809-1811 

Statement  as  to  witness,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Naples,  being  now  deprived 
of  employment  and  salary,,i8i2-i8i8. 

Approval  of  interchanges  between  the  Fo<eign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  if  con- 
fined to  the  lower  grade5,  and  done  sparingly  at  first,  1819-1895 Non-objection  to 

the  recent  change  in  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  attaches,  fcc.,  1826 Due 

encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  diplomatic  servants  to  come  home  occasionally, 

1827 Reference  to  Rio   as  a  very  expensive  place;    the   attach^   there  are   not 

adequately  paid,  1828-1^37 Difficulty  of  getting  into  pensions  in  France  in  order  to 

learn  the  language,  1838-1841. 

Extent  of  loss  to  witness  with  regard  to  his  apartments  and  furniture  at  Naples^ 

throuiih  the  abolition  of  his   post,   1842-1852 Duties  of  a  secretary  of  legation; 

relation  in  which  he  should  stand  towards  the  minister,  1853-1861 Advantage  of  the 

reports  called  for  from  the  secretaries  of  legation,  1856 Requirement  of  a  private 

secretary  at  large  missions,   1862 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  on  the  whole  of  a 

permanent  officer, or  chancelier,  at  each  mission;  practice  hereon  at  Rio,  1863-1869—— 
I^roper  distinction  kept  up  at  Naples  and  Rio,  between  the  business  of  tlie  missioa  and 
of  Uie  consulate,  1870-1875. 

Improvement  lately  in  the  payment  of  the  extraordinaries,  1876,  1877 ^Thcre  seems 

no  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  paid  at  once,  1878-1881 Improved  scale 

reqaired   for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  their  posts  for  the  first  time,    1881 

Inadequacy  of  the   outfit  allowance  to  witness  oa  going  to  Rio,    1882,    i883-> 

Inadequacy  of  the  allowance  on  his  removal  from  Rio  to  Naples,  1884-1886. 

Student  Interpreters.     See  China,  Japan,  ^. 

StuUgard.  Opinions  in  firrour  of  an  abolition  of  the  Eiission  at  Siuttgard»  &c.,  Lord  Wode- 
hotue  824-839.  844-848;  Strachey  2700,  2701 ;  Riee  3161.  3185,  3186,  3*91-3193» 

Objections  to  abolishing  the  mission  at  Stuttgard,  or  other  German  courts,  Lord 
Clarendon  1017-1021;  J^iot  1644-1648;  Lord  Malmesbury  1949-1956;  Sir  G.  H. 
Seymour  2208  ;  Fane  3322-3332 ;  Lard  Cowley  3576. 

Si^feramnuaJUon.    See  Peueiom. 

Suspension  of  Missions.    See  Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

Sweden  and  Norway.     Statement  furnished  by  Count  Manderstrom,  of  the  salaries  and 

organization  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office,  App.  433,  434 List  of  the  paid  consulates 

general  and  consulates  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  ib.  435. 

Switzerland.  Letter  from  Captain  Harris,  dated  Berne,  12  November  i860,  and  statement 
enclosed  therein  from  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Switzerland,  App.  p.  435.  437. 


T. 

Telegraphic  Communication.     Question  as  to  the  effect  of  telegraphic  communications  upon 
the  responsibihty  and  amount  of  work  devolving  upon  missions,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1299- 

1308;  Elliot  1549-1552 Respects  in  which  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  may 

cause,  respectively,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  the 

minister,  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcHffe  1779-1762 Great  advantage  in  the  employment 

of  the  telegraph,  though  it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  written  despatches,  ib. 

1782 Tendency  of  telegraphic  communications  to  make  work  rather  than  to  lessen  it. 

Lord  Cowley  2658,  2659 '^^^  telegraph  has  by  no  means  diminished  the  necessity  for 

diplomatic  agency.  Lord  John  Russell  3503* 

Townley,  Colonel  Charles,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,) — Was  a  Queen's  messenger  for 

nineteen  years ;  was  superannuated  two  years  ago.  3054-3057 Payment  formerly  of 

the  messengers  according  to  a  mileage  allowance,  which  varied  greatly  in  different  places, 

305S-3060.  3073,  3074 Substitution  by  Lord  Malmesbury  for  iliie  system  of  milei^e 

payment,  of  a  system  whereby  each  messenger  has  a  salary  of  525/.  a  year  and  travelling 
allowances,  he  paying  his  own  hotel  expenses ;  strong  complaint  against  this  change,  as 
being  very  prejudicial  to  the  messengers,  3061-3090. 

Satisfaction  of  the  messengers  if  they  had  a  salary  of  300/.  a  year,  and  a  profit  oS^cL 

a  mile,  3072 Advantage  to  the  messengers,  on  the  score  of  pensions,  by  the  recent 

change,  3079-3081 (Mr.  Conyngham)  Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  messengers 

should  have  a  mileage  profit  and  a  smaller  salary  than  at  present,  3091-3093. 
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Report,  iM\ -^continued. 

Trofuaction  of  Business  at  MissioNS.    Due  attention  generally  paid  at  the  missions  to  English 

travellers  requiring  to  transact  business,  Elliot   1677-1585 Few  complaints  from 

trsTellers  as  to  the  want  of  ficilities  for  transacting  business  at  the  missions;  circular 

issued  by  witness  on  this  point.  Lord  Malmeshury  1959-1962,  and  App.  p.  461 

Satisfactory  conduct  generally  of  the  work  of  the  chanceiies  at  missions;  travellers,  &c.,. 
have  no  giound  of  complaint  as  to  the  transaction  of  their  business,  Rumbold  2399-2406 
Due  attention  paid  at  the  Paris  embassy  to  travellers  wanting  to  transact  business 
there,  Lord  Cowley  2566,  2567. 

Rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  circular  letter  of  6(k 
November  1 860,  relative  to  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  foreign  embassies  and 
missions,  App.  473*475. 

Translators  at  Missions.    Desirableness  at  some  missions  of  having  a  translator  per- 
manently attached  to  the  mission,  Lord  Clarendon  1095-1099 Approval  of  a  person 

beine  permanently  attached  as  translator,  &c.  to  some  of  the  missions ;  practice  hereon 
at  Madrid,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1123-1130 Probability  of  permanent  officers  as  trans- 
lators. Sec.  being  desirable  at  some  missions,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1336,  1337. 

Travelling  Expenses.     Non-allowance  for  travelling  expense^*,  unless  incurred  in  collect'mg 

information;  amendments  suggested  hereon,  jETamiiioiuI  531-534 Limitations  under 

which  tlie  travelling  expenses  of  unpaid  attache  should  be  paid,  ib.  533 Approval  of 

the  charge  for  the  voyage  of  a  minister  in  a  public  vessel  being  altered  from  a  round  sum 

to  so  much  per  day;  the  present  rate  of  charge  is  too  high,  ib.  554*557 Propriety  of 

the  minister  bearing  the  expense  of  any  journey,  unless  he  has  obtained  the  previous 

sanction  of  the  S^*retary  of  State  for  such  expense,  ih.  555^  556 Wsy  in  which 

arrangements  for  the  passages  of  ministers  in  Queen's  ships  are  made,  ib.  583-586. 

All  expenses  of  travelling,  if  for  the  public  service,  should  be  allowed.  Lord  Clarendon: 

1078 Reguhuions  as  to  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  attach&s,  kc^  Elliot 

1520-1523 Improved  scale  required  for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  tlieir  posts  for 

the  fir^t  time,  Stuart  1881 Explanation  as  to  the  payment  of  witness's  travelling 

expenses  to  China,  RimiAoicI  2420-2424 All  journeys  of  attaches  on  the  public  service 

should  be  paid  by  the  public,  Lord  Cowley  2545. 

See  also  Outfit  of  Ministers,  ife. 

Turkey.    Communication  from  Aali  Pasha  to  Sir  H.  Bui wer,  dated  5th  February  1861, 
relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Ttirkey,  App.  438,  439. See  also  ConstasUinopU. 


V. 

Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants,     Hardship  in  attaches  being  left  without  any  provision 
when  their  posts  have    been  abolished,  Hammond  406;  Ixnrd  Clarendon  974;  Lord 

JUafmesbury  1913 Conditions  undet   which   this    hardships    might  be  obviated  or 

mitigated,  Hammond  406-415 ;  Lord  Clarendon  974,  975 There  should  be  something 

like  half  pay  for  those  thus  thrown  out  of  the  profession,  Lord  Clarendon  g'j4,Q'jS 

Non-objection,  where  missions  are  suspended,  to  transferring  the  stuff  temporal ily  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  ib.  1030,  1031. 

Witness,  though  not  now  employed,  considers  he  is  still  in  the  profession ;  in  fact,  that 

he  has  purchased  his  commission  by  unpaid  service,  Eark  2073-2076 Difficulty  of 

guarding  against  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  to  ministers,  kc  when  a  mission  is 
abolished.  Sir  O.H.  Seymour  2341-2343. 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  been  waiting  since  January  i860  for  re-appointment  ^ 
explanation  as  to  his  having  derlined  appointment  at  Rio,  Rumbold  2410-2415.  2417 

Advantage  if  unemployed  diplomatic   servants  were  put  to  work  in  the  Foceig^ 

Office,  and  wrre  paid  for  it,  ib.  2417 More  unfortunate  position  of  Mr.  Stuart  than  of 

witness,  ib.  2418. 

Attaches   en  disponibilit^  might   occasionally  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  Bice  3117 Expediency  of  young  men,  whose  missions  nave  been 

abolished,  being  placed  on  some  allowance,  ib.  3118. 
See  also  Naples. 

United  States.     Unduly  low  payment  of  the  United  Slates  diplomatic  ajgents.  Sir  J. 

Crampton  1355,  1356 Efficiency  and  social  position  of  American  ministers  advened 

to,  with  reference  to  their  low  scde  of  payment.  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcKffe  1765. 

Memorandtun  furnished  by  Lord  Lyons,  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States,  App.  439-442. 

University  Education  or  Deyree.    See  Education  for  the  Service. 

Unpaid  Attachis.    See  Attaches. 
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Report,  1861 — continued. 


Vienna.     At  Vienna  an  attache  should  not  have  a  less  income  than  600/.  a  year,  Sir  O,  H. 

Seymour  2195,  2196 Inadequacy  of  witness's  salary  when  minister  at  Vienna,  iA. 

2225-2233,  2323-2326 Recent  increase    of   the    ambassador's  salary  by  1,000/., 

Hammond  274  7-2749. 

Excess  of  work  at  times  at  the  Vienna  embassy;  Sunday  is  not  a  leisure  day,  Fane 

3305-3310.  3334 Increase  of  work  at  the  embassy  through  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 

26.  3340-3347 Reference  to  the  establishment  of  an  embassy  in  lieu  of  a  mission  at 

-  Vienna;  very  considerable  expenditure  entailed  upon  the  ambassador,  ib.  3362-3371. 


W. 

Walrond,  Theodore.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  the  senior  examiner  under  the  Civil 

Service  Commissioners,  2868 All  the  examinations  for  the  diplomatic  service  come 

before  witness  or  his  fellovir-examiner,  2870 The  candidates  come  up  generally  to 

the   requirements  in   regard    to    handwriting,   2871 Additional    language,    besides 

French,  in  which  candidates  are  required  to  pass,  2872-2875 As  regards  the  Latin 

examination,  an  ordinary  University  degree  would  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  it, 

2876-2879 Information  relative  to  the  examination  in  French;  means  for  a  higher 

standard  in  this  respect,  2880-2889.  2911-2913.  2947-2951. 

Outline  of  the  qualifications  with  which  a  young  man  may  pass  the  examinations, 

1890,  2891 Statement  as  to  English  composition  not  being  one  of  the  subjects  of 

examination,  2890-2898 Many  young  noen  who  have  been  at  Oxford,  especially 

those  who  have  taken  honours,  could  after  a  short  period  of  study  pass  a  certain  pro- 
posed examination  of  a  higher  standard  than  the  present;  question  as  to  the  expediency 

of  such  standard,  2905-2910.  2914-2921 Suggestion  whetheropen  competition,  with 

certain  modifications,  may  not  be  the  most  desirable  plan  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

2906.  «93^-2934- 

Advantage  if  the  young  men  before  going  abroad  studied  international  law,  8cc,  for 

six  months  or  a  year  in  the  Foreign  Office,  2906,  2907.  2973 Reference  to  the 

number  of  rejections  for  want  of  proficiency  in  French,  2922-2925 DiflSculty  in 

exacting  a  higher  standard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  compatible  with  the  exa- 
mination in  a  University,  2926-2929 Explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 

number  of  marks  for  each  subject  is  fixed,  2935-2940 Doubt  as  to  must  of  the  can- 
didates being  **  crammed  "  for  the  examinations,  2941-2943. 

Rejection  of  only  two  out  of  thirty-seven  candidates  for  paid  attache>hips ;  re-appoint- 
ment since  of  one  of  these,  2952-2956 Explanation  as  to  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  or 

Japanese  not  being  required  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  case  of  youn|  men  to  be  sent 

out  as  interpreters  to  those  countries,  2959-2963 Probability  of  there  having  been 

some  consular  appointments  without  examination,  2964-2966. 

Practice  as  to  the  languages  in  which  unpaid  attaches  are  examined  before  promotion, 

2967-2970 Approval  of  young  men  qualifying  before  going  abroad  for  passing  a 

complete  examination;  study  of  international  law  necessary  in  such  case,  2971-2974 

Creditable  character  of  the  second  examinations,  2975,  2976 There  might  be  a 

re-examination  in  French  on  the  second  occasion,  2977-2979 Practice  as  to  the 

reports  required  of  the  young  men  in  coming  up  for  the  second  examination,  2980-2985. 

Ward, «/.  Vievirs  of  Mr.  Ward,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Ham- 
burgh, 21  December  i860,  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this 
country,  and  the  amendments  required,  App.  386-*388. 

Washington.  Sufficiency  of  the  salary  of  tlie  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1663. 

Wodehousty  Lord.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Afbirs ;  was  for  two  years  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  683-687 Tendency  of  the 

diplomatic  service  of  late  years  to  assume  more  of  a  professional  character  tnan  for- 
merly ;  causes  of  this,  688-690 Opinion  that  those  entering  the  service  do  not,  as  a 

rule,  remain  too  long  in  a  junior  position,  691 ^Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid  ser- 
vice being  limited  to  a  year,  692,  693.  715,  716 Objection  to  more  than  three  months 

as  the  period  of  preliminary  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  694,  695.  937. 

Evidence  in  fiEivour  of  a  system  of  interchfinge,  voluntarily  in  the  first  instance, 
between  the  diplomatic  service  abroad   and  the  Foreign  Office,  that  is,  if  confined  to 

the  junior  classes,  696-707.  713.  938 Reasons  for  objecting  to  an  interchange  betw*een 

the  senior  clerks  in  the  office,  and  the  corresponding  class .  of  diplomatic  servants,  697- 

703 Practice  of  interchange  in  France  between  the  two  services;  instance  in  ihe  case 

•  of  M.  Thouveuel  698.  783-787 Equal  temptations  in  London  to  young  men  entering 

the  office  as  to  young  men  going  as  attaches  to  Paris,  &c.,  705. 

0.47.  4B  Different 
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Wodehcusef  Lord.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Different  examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic  service ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  an  examination  embracing  tne  common  points  most 

useful  for  both  serrioes,  708,  709 Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  the  dipbrnatic 

service  being  opened   to  public  competition,  710 Necessity  ci  those  entering  the 

service  being  possessed  or  private  property »  711,  712-— *In  some  capitals  an  attach^ 
should  have  a  total  income  of  not  less  than  600  /.  a  year,  71 1,  712. 

The  age  of  entry  to  the  service  should  not  be  less  than  20  or  21 ;  717.  768 ^Advan- 
tage, if  possibk,  of  a  University  education  before  entering  the  service,  717,  718.  767,  768 

Non-objection  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attaches  bem^  a  fixed  number;  expediency, 

however,  of  a  discretion  in  the  Foreign  Minister  to  exceed  such  number,  ^19-721.  742- 

744 Ministers  should  be  authorised  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  pnvate  secretary, 

for  which  a  small  additional  salary  should  be  allowed,  ^22-728 Doubt  as  to  many 

young  men  entering  the  service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  729-731 Practice 

formerly  for  unpaid  attaches  always  to  live  with  the  ambassadors,  732,  733* 

Due  williugness  shown  by  unpaid  attaches  to  perform  their  duties,  734-736 Im- 
provement if  me  unpaid  attaches,  instead  of  commencing,  after  thr^e  or  four  years,  at 
250  Z»  or  300 1.  a  year,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  placed  upon  a  smaller,  but  progressive 

salary,  736-741 Approval  of  the  system  of  a  list  of  unpaid  attach6ships,  to  h&  filled 

up,  as  vacancies  occur,  from  a  list  of  applications,  742,  743 Too  manv  unpaid  attaches 

on  the  present  list,  if  it  be  the  case  tnat  the  list  cannot  all  be  cleared  off  under  ei^t 
years,  746-748. 

Advantage  of  the  second  examination  necessary  before  appointment  to  paid  attach^* 

ships;  absence  of  difficulty  through  this  being  undergone  in  London,  749-756 Objec^ 

tion  to  voung  men  being  examined  in  the  first  instance  for  paid  as  wdl  as  unpaid 

attach^pips,  756 Object  and  effect  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Malmesbur^^  that 

the  second  examination  might  be  undergone  after  two  years*  service,  756— —Opinion  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  examination  in  French,  as  well  as  of  the  qualification 

of  the  young  men  generally  in  that  language,  757-766 Unwillingness  of  many  of  the 

attaches  abroad  to  go  much  into  society,  766.  774. 

Desirableness  of  the  young  men  being  educated  principally  at  home,  766-768— Dif- 
ferent knowledge  of  French  required  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

769-771 Reference  to  the  rule  as  to  the  language  in  which  young  men  serving  abroad 

are  to  be  examined  upon  the  second  occasion,  772,  773 Obstacles  to  a  system  of  open 

competition,  with  a  veto  in  the  Secretary  of  otate;  doubt  as  to  a  class  being  thus  ob- 
tained who  would  enter  more  into  society  abroad,  and  be  otherwise  well  suited  for  diplo- 
matic business,  774-782. 

Difficulty  in  always  obtaining  full  information  from  foreign  diplomatists,  on  account  of 

our  subsequent  publication  of  their  communications,  788 Advantage  of  a  separate  and 

impartial  examination  for  unpaid  attaches,  rather  than  of  relying  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
ministers  under  whom  the  young  men  have  served,  789,  790 Great  intimacy  still  be- 
tween the  minister  and  the  attaches,  though  the  latter  do  not  now  live  with  the  former, 

791*  792 Probability  of  the  reduction  of  salaries  having  something  to  do  with  the  less 

intimate  relations  between  the  ministers  and  attaches,  793, 794.  817. 

Opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  of  7,000  *•  a  year  for  the  minister  or  am- 
bassador at  St  Petersburg  ;ne  snould  have  1 0,000  Z. ;  794-799 Somewhat  larger  salary 

necessary  for  the  ambassador  at  Paris  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  797,  798— Advantage  of 
an  ambassador  rather  than  a  minister  at  such  a  Court  as  St.  Petersburg,  800,  801—-* 
Opinion  that  posts  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  should  be  confined  to  persons  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  that  for  the  higher  posts  anyone  out  of  the  service  might  be  selected,  802,  803. 
808-^— Expediency  of  f^tes  being  occasionally  given  by  ambassadors  or  ministers,  at 
which  the  sovereign  of  the  country  should  be  present,  804-807. 

Approval  of  the  practice  of  changing  the  heads  of  the  principal  missions  on  a  change 

of  Government,  808,  809 The  supenor  limit  of  age  for  entering  the  service  should  be 

fixed  at  25;  810,  81 1 Usefulness  of  the  system  of  reports  by  the  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion, 812,  813— Advantage  to  attaches  in  being  frequently  invited  to  the  ministers' 
houses,  814-816 Although  desirable,  for  political  and  other  reasons,  to  give  a  discre- 
tion to  Government  in  appointing  persons  out  of  the  profession  to  the  higher  posts,  such 
discretion  should  be  exercised  but  sparingly,  818-823. 

Question  of  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  missions  considered  ;  opinion  that  those  at 
Dresden  and  Sturgard  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  those  at  any  other  of  the  German 

Courts,  824-839.  844-848 Objection  to  attaches  being  dispatched  from  some  large 

centre,  and  placed,  in  lieu  of  missions^  at  posts  superintended  from  the  central  mission, 

826-828 Satisfactory  result  of  the  arrangement  at  Rome;  preference  given,  however, 

to  a  regular  establishment  there,  826,  827.  833-835 Power  of  the  Government  to 

establish  a  mission  at  Rome,  if  acceptable  there,  without  a  Roman  mission  here,  840- 

Advantages  to  be  obtained  by  makii^  the  paid  aitach^  second  and  third  secretaries  of 

legation,  849,  861 Propriety  of  the  pensions  being  dated  from  the  period  of  the  com- 

ussion 
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mission  as  third  secretaries,  849-851 The  juniors  should  still  be  called  aitachfes,  and 

should  so  remain,  unless  elkible  for  promotion,  852.  860.  866,  867— The  pay  of  attaches 

should  not  be  altered  by  their  being  made  secretaries  of  legation,  583 ^Those  only 

with  the  rank  of  secretary  should  have  a  commission,  854.  858 ^Expediency  of  an  Act 

of  Parliament  placing  diplomatic  servants  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  civil 
service  in  regard  to  pensions,  855-857. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  pay,  promotion,  and  rank  of  the  proposed  secretaries  of  lection, 
860-870.  876-878— -^Equal  demand  now  as  formerly  for  appointments  to  attacheships, 
871,872— Absence  of  hardship  in  a  second  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners being  necessary  before  promotion,  873-875 Approval  of  an  increase  of  sala- 
ries in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attaches,  865.  870 Practice  in  the  Foreign 

Office  not  to  promote  clerks  by  seniority,  unless  competent,  868,  86g. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  division  of  labour  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  between  the  political  and  permanent  under  secretaries ;  preference  ^iven  on  the  whole 
to  the  system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Colonial  Office,  &c,,  879-886 Good  foun- 
dation for  the  complaint  that  the  d^)lomatic  salaries  are  not  puctually  paid,  887,  888—— 
Propriety  of  a  power  in  the  ministers  to  draw  for  extras,  instead  of  making  advances  out 

of  their  own  funds,  887-892 Approval  of  the  employment  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  as 

agents  for  the  ministers,  &c.,  abroad,  893-896. 

Importance  of  private  communication  between  the  ministers  abroad  and  the  Secretary 
of  State ;  expediency,  however,  of  limiting  this  practice,  897-902— — Especial  care 
necessary  in  regard  to  giving  extracts  from  despatches  for  the  information  of  rarliament, 

903-905 Desirableness    of  the  attaches    being    frequently  shifted,  906,   907 

Advantage  in  attaches  commencing  at  the  larger  Courts,  instead  of  at  the  smaller  ones, 
908-910 Reference  to  the  regulations  as  to  outfit  of  ministers  on  change  of  pos^ 

911- 

Statement  in  favour  of  allowing  some  absence  of  heads  of  missions  without  any 
deduction  from  their  pay;  such  absence  should,  however,  be  limited,  912-917.  926-931 

Approval  of  deduction  from  salary  after  a  certain  period  of  absence,  917-919.  927- 

931 Fairness  of  the  outfit  and  expenses  of  the  minister  in  reaching  his  post  being 

allowed  for  by  the  public,  923,  924 Propriety  of  some  additional  remuneration  to  the 

Secretary  of  Legation  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  925.  933-936 Advantage  in 

ministers  coming  home  on  leave,  but  not  frequently,  928.  931. 

Work  at  Missions.     Witness  has  had  no  complaint  of  the  attaches  being  overworked, 

Hammond  164 Increase  of  work  thrown  of  late  years  upon  the  attaches,  and  causes 

thereof,  Elliot  1609,  1610 Ample  work  thereon  upon  the  staflF  of  the  missions.  Sir 

G.  H.  Seymour  2205-2207 -Opinion  that  the  present  staflT of  missions  is  not  too 

large.  Lord  Cowley  2488-2491.  2679,  2680 Functions  performed  respectively  by  the 

bead  of  a  mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation ;  there  is  generally  quite  enough  for 

both  of  them  to  do.  Fane  3333, 3334 Doubt  whether  less  than  three  persons  could 

satisfactorily  transact  the  business  at  the  smaller  German  missions,  &c..  Lord  John 
JZtfi^e// 3468-3471. 

See  also  Aitachis,  7         Chanceliers.        Clerks.         Paris.        Permanent  Officers  at 
Missions.        Telegraphic  Communications.  Transaction  of  Business  at.  Missions. 

Vienna. 

Wurtemberg.  Memorandum  by  Baron  Hiigel,  dated  9  January  1861,  respecting  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Wurtmberg,  App.  456,  457. 

Wvse,  Sir  T.  Communication  from  Sir  T.  Wyse  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Athens,  20th 
March  i860,  setting  forth  his  views  as  to  the  alterations  desirable  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  this  country,  ^pp,  457-459. 
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